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NOTE. 

The reader is warned to expect every kind of irregularity in these 
modem hexameters : spondaic lines, so called, are almost the rule ; 
and a word will often require to be transposed by the voice from the 
end of one line to the beginning of the next. 
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MY LONG-VACATION PUPILS 

WILL 1 HOPE ALLOW ME TO INSCRIBE THIS TRIFLE TO 
THEH, AND WILL NOT, I TRUST, BE DISPLEASED IF 
IN A FICTION, PURELY FICTION, THEY ARE HERE AND 
THERE REMINDED OF TIMES WE ENJOYED TOGETHER. 
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Socii cratera coronant^ 

IT was the afterrtoon ; and the sports were all but over. 
Long had the stone been put, tree cast, and thrown the hammer; 
Up the perpendicular hill, Sir Hector so called it, 
Eight stout shepherds and gillies had run, two wondrous quickly ; 
Run too the course on the level had been ; the leaping was over : 
Last in the show of dress, a novelty recently added. 
Noble ladies their prizes adjudged for costume that was perfect. 
Turning the clansmen about, who stood with upraised elbows ; 
Bowing their eye-glassed brows, and fingering kilt and sporran. 
It was four of the clock, and the sports were all but over. 
Therefore the Oxford party went off to adorn for the dinner. 

Be it recorded in song who was first, who last, in dressing. 
Hope was the first, black-tied, white-waistcoated, simple. His Honour ; 
For the postman made out he was son to the Earl of Hay, 
(As indeed he was, to the younger brother, the Colonel,) 
Treated him therefore with special respect ; doffed bonnet, and ever 
Called him his Honour : his Honour he therefore was at the cottage. 
Always his Honour at least, sometimes the Viscount of Hay. 

Hope was first, his Honour, and next to his Honour the Tutor. 
Still more plain the Tutor, the grave man, nicknamed Adam, 
White-tied, clerical, silent, with antique square-cut waistcoat 
Formal, unchanged, of black cloth, but with sense and feeling beneath it; 
Skiliul in Ethics and Logic, in Pindar and Poets unrivalled ; 
Shady in Latin, said Lindsay, but topping in Plays and Aldrich. 

Somewhat more splendid in dress, in a waistcoat work of a lady, 
Lindsay succeeded ; the lively, the cheery, cigar-loving Lindsay, 
Lindsay the ready of speech, the Piper, the Dialectician, 
This was his title from Adam because of the words he invented. 
Who in three weeks had created a dialect new for the party, 
Master in all that was new, of whatever was recherche and racy. 
Master of newest inventions, and ready deviser of newer; 
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This was his title from Adam, but mostly they called him the Piper, 
Lindsay succeeded, the lively, the cheery, cigar-loving Lindsay. 

Hewson and Hobbes were down at the matutine bathing ; of course too 
Arthur Audley, the bather par excellence, glory of headers, 
Arthur they called him for love and for euphony; so were they bathing, 
There where in mornings was custom, where over a ledge of granite 
Into a granite bason descended the amber torrent. 

There were they bathing and dressing; it was but a step from the cottage. 
Only the road and larches and ruinous millstead between. 
Hewson and Hobbes followed quick upon Adam ; on them followed Arthur. 

Airlie descended the last, splendescent as god of Olympus ; 
Blue, half-doubtfuUy blue, was the coat that had white silk facings. 
Waistcoat blue, coral-buttoned, the white-tie finely adjusted, 
Coral moreover the studs on a shirt as of crochet of women : 
When for ten minutes already the four wheel had stood at the gateway. 
He, like a god, came leaving his ample Olympian chamber. 

And in the fourwheel they drove to the place of the clansmen's meeting. 
So in the fourwheel they came ; and Donald the innkeeper showed the^u 
Up to the bam where the dinner should be. Four tables were in it ; 
Two at the top and the bottom, a little upraised from the level, 
These for Chairman and Croupier,* and gentry fit to be with them, 
Two lengthways in the midst for keeper and gillie and peasant. 
Here were clansmen many in kilt and bonnet assembled ; 
Keepers a dozen at least ; the Marquis's targeted gillies ; 
Pipers five or six, among them the young one, the drunkard ; 
Many with silver brooches, and some with those brilliant crystals 
Found amid granite-dust on the frosty scalp of the Cairn-Gorm ; 
But with siiuff-boxes all, and all their boxes using. 
Here too were Catholic Priest, and Established Minister standing. 
One to say grace before, the other after the dinner ; 
Catholic Priest ; for many still clung to the Ancient Worship, 
And Sir Hector's father himself had built them a chapel ; 
So stood Priest and Minister, near to each other, but silent. 
One to say grace before, the other after the dinner. 
Hither anori too came the shrewd, ever-ciphering Factor, 
Hither anon the Attach^, the Guardsman mute and stately. 
Hither from lodge and bothief in all the adjoining shootings 
Members of Parliament many, forgetful of votes and blue books. 
Here, amid heathery hills, upon beast and bird of the forest, 
* Vice-President. f Hut. 
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Venting the murderous spleen of the endless Railviray Committee. 
Hither the Marquis of Ayr, and Dalgarnish Earl and Croupier, 
And at their side, amid murmurs of welcome, long-looked for, himself too 
Eager, the gray, but boy-hearted Sir Hector, the Chief and the Chairman^ 

Then was the dinner served, and the Minister asked a blessing. 
And to the viands before them with knife and with fork they beset them ^ 
Venison, the red and the roe, with mutton; and grouse succeeding; 
Such was the feast, with whiskey of course, and at top and bottom 
Small decanters of Sherry, not overchoice, for the gentry. 
So to the viands before them with laughter and chat they beset them. 
And, when on flesh and on fowl had appetite duly been sated. 
Up rose the Catholic Priest and returned God thanks for the dinner. 
Then on all tables were set black bottles of well- mixed toddy. 
And, with the bottles and glasses before them, they sat digesting. 
Talking, enjoying, but chiefly awaiting the toasts and speeches* 

Spare me, O mighty Remembrance 1 for words to the task were unequal. 
Spare me, O mistress of Song ! nor bid me recount minutely 
All that was said and done o'er the well-mixed tempting toddy. 
Bid me not show in detail, grimace and gesture painting, 
How were healths proposed and drunk with all the honours. 
Glasses and bonnets waving, and three-times-three thrice over. 
Queen, s^nd Prince, and Army, and Landlords all, and Keepers ; 
Bid me not, grammar defying, repeat from grammar-defiers 
Long constructions strange and plusquam-thucydidean. 
Tell, how as sudden torrent in time of speat* in the mountain 
Hurries six ways at once, and takes at last to the roughest. 
Or as the practised rider at Astley's or Franconi's 
Skilfully, boldly bestrides many steeds at once in the gallop. 
Crossing from this to that, with one leg here, one yonder. 
So, less skilful, but equally bold, and wild as the torrent, 
All through sentences six at a time, unsuspecting of syntax. 
Hurried the lively good^will and garrulous tale of Sir Hector. 
Left to oblivion be it, the memory, faithful as ever. 
How the noble Croupier would wind up his word with a whistle. 
How the Marquis of Ayr, with quaint gesticulation. 
Floundering on through game and mess-room recollections. 
Gossip of neighbouring forest, praise of targeted gillies, 

» Flood. 
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Anticipation of royal visit, skits at pedestrians, 

Swore he would never abandon his country, nor give up deer^stalking ; 
How, too, more brief, and plainer in spite of Gaelic accent. 
Highland peasants gave courteous answer to flattering nobles* 

Two orations alone the memorial song will render ; 
For at the banquet's close spake thus the lively Sir Hector, 
Somewhiat husky with praises exuberant, often repeated. 
Pleasant to him and to them, of the gallant Highland soldiers 
Whom he erst led in the fight ; — something-husky, but cheery, tho' weary,. 
Up to them rose and spoke the grey but gladsome chieftain :— 

Fill up your glasses once more, my friends — with all the honours, 
There was a toast which I forgot, which our gallant Highland homes have 
Always welcomed the stranger, I may say, delighted to see 
Fine young men at my table — My friends ! are you ready ? the Strangers, 
Gentlemen, I drink your healths, — and I wish you— with all the honours ! 

So he said, and the cheers ensued, and all the honours. 
All our Collegians were bowed to, the Attache detecting His Honour, 
The Guardsman moving to Arthur, the Marquis sidling to Airlie, 
While the little drunken Piper came across to shake hands with Lindsay. — 

But, while the healths were being drunk, was much tribulation and trouble. 
Nodding and beckoning across, observed of Attach^ and Guardsman : 
Adam wouldn't speak, — indeed it was known he couldn't ; 
Hewson could, and would if they wished ; Philip Hewson the poet, 
Hewson the radical hot, hating lords and scorning ladies. 
Silent mostly, but often reviling in fire and fury 
Feudal tenures, mercantile lords, competition and bishops. 
Liveries, armorial bearings, amongst other things the Game-laws : 
He could speak, and was asked-to by Adam, but Lindsay aloud cried 
(Whiskey was hot in his brain) Confound it, no, not Hewson, 
A'nt he cock-sure to bring-in his eternal political humbug? 
However, so it must be, and after due pause of silence. 
Waving his hand to Lindsay, and smiling queerly to Adam, 
Up to them rose and spoke the poet and radical Hewson. 

I am, I think, perhaps the most perfect stranger present. 
I have not, as two or three of my friends, in my veins some tincture. 
Some few ounces of Scottish blood ; no, nothing like it. 
I am therefore perhaps the fittest to answer and thank you. 
So I thank you, sir, for myself and for my companions. 
Heartily thank you all for this unexpected greeting. 
All the more welcome as showing you do not account us intruders 
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Are not unwilling to s6e the north and south forgather. 

And, surely, seldom have Scotch and English more joyously mingled ; 

Scarcely with warmer hearts, clearer sense of mutual manhood. 

Even in tourney, and foray, and fray, and regular battle. 

Where the life and the strength come out in the tug and tussle. 

Scarcely, where man confronted man, and soul clasped soul, 

Close as the bodies and intertwining limbs of athletic wrestlers 

When for a final bout are a day's two champions mated, — 

In the grand old times of bows, and bills, and claymores. 

At the old Flodden-field — Bannockburn — Culloden. 

— (And he paused a moment, for breath, and because of cheering,) 

We are the better friends, I fancy, for that old fighting, 

Better friends, inasmuch as we know each other better. 

We can now shake hands without subterfuge or shuffling. 

On this passage followed a great tornado of cheering. 
Tables were rapped, feet stamped, a glass or two got broken : 
He, ere the cheers had died wholly away, and while still there was stampings 
Added with a smile in an altered voice his sarcastic conclusion. 

Yet I myself have little claim to this honour of having my health drunk. 
For I am not a game-keeper, I think, nor a game-preserver. 

So he said, and sat down, but his satire was not taken. 
Only the Men, who were all on their legs as concerned in the thanking. 
Were a trifle confused, but mostly stared without laughing ; 
Lindsay alone, close-facing the chair, shook his fist at the speaker* 
Only a Liberal member, away at the end of the table, 
Started, remembering sadly the chance of a coming election. 
Only the Attache sneered to the Guardsman, who twirled his moustachio, 
Only the Marquis faced round, but not quite clear of the meaning 
Joined with the joyous Sir Hector, who lustily beat on the table. 

And soon after the chairman arose, and the feast was over : 
Now should the barn be cleared and forthwith adorned for the dancing. 
And our friends, retiring to wait for this consummation. 
Were, as they stood in the doorway uncertain, debating together, 
By the good chieftain so joyous invited hard-by to the castle. 
But as the doorway they quitted, a thin man clad as the Saxon, 
Trouser and cap and jacket of home-spun blue, hand-woven. 
Singled out, and said with determined accent to Hewson, 
Resting his hand on his shoulder, while each with eyes dilating 
Firmly scanned each : Young man, if ye pass through the Braes o' Lochaber, 
See by the loch-side ye come to the Bothie of Toper-na-fuosich. 
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II. 

Et certamen erat^ Corydon cum Thyrside, magnum. 

MORN, in yellow and white came broadening out from the mountains. 
Long ere "music and reel were hushed in the barn of the dancers. 
Duly in matutine loathed before eight some two of the party, 
There where in mornings was custom, where over a ledge of granite 
Into a granite bason descended the amber torrent. 
Duly there two plunges each took Philip and Arthur, 
Duly in matutine bathed, and read, and wished for breakfast ; 
Breakfast commencing at nine lingered lazily on to noon-day. 

Tea and coffee was there ; a jug of water for Hewson ; 
Tea and cofiPee ; and four cold grouse upon the sideboard ; 
Cranberry-jam was reserved for tea, and for festive occasions : 
Gaily they talked, as they sat, some late and lazy at breakfast. 
Some professing a book, some smoking outside at the window. 
'Neath an aurora soft-pouring a still sheeny tide to the zenith, 
Hewson and Arthur, with Adam, had walked and got home by eleven ; 
Hope and the others had staid till the round sun lighted them bedward. 
They of the lovely aurora, but these of the lovelier women 
Spoke — of noble ladies and rustic girls, their partners. 

Turned to them Hewson, the chartist, the poet, the eloquent speaker. 
Sick of the very names of your Lady Augustas and Floras 
Am I, as ever I was of the dreary botanical titles 
Of the exotic plants, their antitypes, in the hothouse : 
Roses, violets, lilies for me ! the out-of-door beauties ; 
Meadow and woodland sweets, forget-me-nots and heartsease ! 

Pausing awhile, he proceeded anon, for none made answer. 
Oh, if our high-born girls knew only the grace, the attraction. 
Labour, and labour alone, can add to the beauty of women. 
Truly the milliner's trade would quickly, I think, be at discount. 
All the waste and loss in silk and satin be saved us. 

Saved for purposes truly and widely productive 

That's right. 
Take off your coat to it, Philip, cried Lindsay, outside in the garden, 
Lindsay, cigar-loving hero, the Piper, the Dialectician, 
Take off your coat to it, Philip. 
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Well, well, said Hewson, resuming ; 
Laugh if you please at my novel economy ; listen to this, though ; 
As for myself, and apart from economy wholly, believe me. 
Never L properly felt the relation of man to woman, 
Though to the dancing-master I went, perforce, for a quarter. 
Where, in dismal quadrille, were good-looking girls in plenty. 
Though, too, school-girl cousins were mine — a bevy of beauties, — 
Never (of course you will laugh, but of course all the same I shall say it,) 
Never, believe me, revealed itself to me the sexual glory. 
Till in some village fields in holidays now getting stupid. 
One day sauntering Mong and listless,' as Tennyson has it. 
Long and listless stroUing, ungainly in hobbadiboyhood, 
Chanced it my eye fell aside on a capless, bonnetless maiden. 
Bending with three-pronged fork in a garden uprooting potatoes. 
Was it the air ? who can say ? or herself, or the charm of the labour ? 
But a new thing was in me ; and longing delicious possessed me. 
Longing to take her and lift her, and put her away from her slaving : 
Was it to clasp her in lifting, or was it to lift her by clasping. 
Was it embracing or aiding was most in my mind ; hard question ! 
But a new thing was in me, I too was a youth among maidens : 
Was it the air, who can say ? but in part 'twas the charm of the labour. 
I was too awkward, too shy, a great deal, be assured, for advances. 
Shyly I shambled away, stopping oft, but afraid of returning. 
Shambled obliquely away, with furtive occasional sidelook. 
Long, though listless no more, in my awkward hobbadiboyhood. 
Still, though a new thing was in me, though vernal emotion, the secret. 
Yes, amid pmrient talk, the unimparted mysterious secret 
Long, the growing distress, and celled-up dishonour of boyhood. 
Recognised now took its place, a relation, oh bliss ! unto others ; 
Though now the poets, whom love is the key to, revealed themselves to me. 
And in my dreams by Miranda, her Ferdinand, sat I unwearied, 
Though all the fuss about girls, the giggling, and toying, and coying. 
Were not so strange as they had been, so incomprehensible purely ; 
Still, as before, (and as now) balls, dances, and evening parties. 
Shooting with bows, going shopping together, and hearing them singing, 
Dangling beside them, and turning the leaves on the dreary piano. 
Offering unneeded arms, performing dull farces of escort. 
Seemed like a sort of unnatural up-in-the-air balloon-work, 
(Or what to me is as hateful, a riding about in a carriage,) 
Utter divorcement from work, mother earth, and objects of living, 
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As mere gratuitous trifling in presence of business and duty, 
As does the turning aside of the tourist to look at a landscape 
Seem in the steamer or coach to the merchant in haste for the city. 
Hungry and fainting for food you ask me to join you in snapping — 
What but a pink-paper comfit, with motto romantic inside it ? 
Wishing to stock me a garden, Fm sent to a table of nosegays ; 
Pretty, I see it, and sweet ; but they hardly would grow in my borders. 
Better a crust of black bread than a mountain of paper-confections. 
Better a daisy in earth than a dahlia cut and gathered, 
Better a cowslip with root than a prize carnation without it. 

That I allow, said Adam. 

But he with the bit in his teeth, — scarce 
Breathed a brief moment, and hurried exultingly on with his rider. 
Far over hillock, and runnel, and bramble, away in the champaign. 
Snorting defiance and force, the white foam flecking his quarters, 
Rein hanging loose to his neck, and head projected before him. 

Oh, if they knew and considered, unhappy ones ! oh, could they see, could 
But for a moment discern, how the blood of true gallantry kindles. 
How the old knightly religion, the chivalry semi-quixotic 
Stirs in the veins of a man at seeing some delicate woman 
Serving him, toiling — for him, and the world; some tenderest girl, now 
Over-weighted, expectant, of him, is it? who shall, if only 
Duly her burden be lightened, not wholly removed from her, mind you. 
Lightened if but by the love, the devotion man only can offer. 
Grand on her pedestal rise as urn-bearing statue of Hellas ; — 
Oh, could they feel at such moments how man's heart, as into Eden 
Carried anew, seems to see, like the gardener of earth uncorrupted. 
Eve from the hand of her Maker advancing, an helpmeet for him, 
Eve from his own flesh taken, a spirit restored to his spirit. 
Spirit but not spirit only, himself whatever himself is. 
Unto the mystery's end sole helpmate meet to be with him ; — 
Oh if they saw it and knew it; we soon should see them abandon 
Boudoir, toilette, carriage, drawing-room, and ball-room, 
Satin for worsted exchange, gros-de-naples for linsey-woolsey. 
Sandals of silk for clogs, for health lackadaisical fancies ! 
So, feel women, not dolls ; so feel the sap of existence 
Circulate up through their roots from the far-away centre of all things. 
Circulate up from the depths to the bud on the twig that is topmost I 
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Yes, we should see them delighted, delighted ourselves in the seeing. 

Bending with blue cotton gown skirted-up over striped linsey-woolsey, 

Milking the kine in the field, like Rachel, watering cattle, 

Rachel, when at the well the predestined beheld and kissed her. 

Or, with pail upon head, like Dora beloved of Alexis, 

Comely, with well-poised pail over neck arching soft to the shoulders. 

Comely in gracefuUest act, one arm uplifted to stay it, 

Home from the river or pump moving stately and calm to the laundry ; 

Aye, doing household work, as many sweet girls I have looked at. 

Needful household work, which some one, after all, must do, 

Needful, graceful therefore, as washing, cooking, scouring, 

Or, if you please, with the fork in the garden uprooting potatoes. — 

Or — high-kilted perhaps, cried Lindsay, at last successful, 
Lindsay, this long time swelling with scorn and pent-up fury. 
Or high-kilted perhaps, as once at Dundee I saw them. 
Petticoats up to the knees, or, it might be, a little bit higher, 
Matching their lily-white legs with the clothes that they trod in the wash-tub ! 

Laughter loud ensued ; and seeing the Tutor embarrassed, 
It was from them, I suppose, said Arthur, smiling sedately, 
Lindsay learnt the tune we all have learnt from Lindsay, 
Far ohy he was a roguey, the Piper o' Dundee. 

Laughter ensued again ; and the Tutor still slightly embarrassed 
Picked at the fallen thread, and commenced a reply to Hewson. 

There's truth in what you say, though truly much distorted ; 
These, I think, no less than other agaceries, cloy one ; 
Still there's truth, I own, I perfectly understand you. 

While the Tutor was gathering his thoughts, continued Arthur, 
Is not all this just the same that one hears at common-room breakfasts, 
Or perhaps Trinity wines, about Gothic buildings and Beauty? 

And with a start from the sofa came Hobbes ; with a cry from the sofa. 
There where he lay, the great Hobbes, contemplative, corpulent, witty, 
Author forgotten and silent of currentest phrase and fancy. 
Mute and exuberant by turns, a fountain at intervals playing, 
Mute and abstracted, or strong and abundant as rain in the tropics ; 
Studious ; careless of dress ; inobservant ; by smooth persuasions 
Lately decoyed into kilt on example of Hope and the Piper, 
Hope an Antinous mere, Hyperion of calves the Piper. 

Beautiful ! cried he upleaping, analogy perfect to madness ! 
inexhaustible source of thought, shall I call it, or fancy! 
Wonderful spring, at whose touch doors fly, what a vista disclosing ! 
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Exquisite germ ! Ah no^ crude fingers shall not soil thee ; 
Rest, lovely pearl, in my brain, and slowly mature in the oyster. 

While at the exquisite pearl they were laughing and corpulent oyster, 
Ah, could they only be taught, he resumed, by a Pugin of women, 
How even churning and washing, the dairy, the scullery duties. 
Wait but a touch to redeem and convert them to charms and attractions. 
Scrubbing requires for true grace but frank and artistical handUng, 
And the removal of slops to be ornamentally treated. 

Philip who speaks like a book, retiring and pausing he added, 
Philip here, who speaks — like a folio, say'st thou. Piper ? 
Philip shall write us a book, a Treatise upon The Laws of 
Architectural Beauty in Application to Women ; 
Illustrations, of course, and a Parker's Glossary pendent. 
Where shall in specimen seen be the scuUiony stumpy-columnar 
(Which to a reverent taste is perhaps the most moving of any,) 
Rising to grace of true woman in English the Early and Later, 
Charming us still in fulfilling the Richer and Loftier stages. 
Lost, ere we end, in the Lady-Debased and the Lady-Flamboyant : 
Thence why in satire and spite too merciless onward pursue her 
Hither to hideous close, ^odern-Florid, modern-fine-lady ? 
No, I will leave it to you, my Philip, my Pugin of women. 

Leave it to Arthur, said Adam, to think of, and not to play with. 
You are young, you know, he said, resuming to Philip, 
You are young, he proceeded, with something of fervour to Hewson, 
You are a boy ; when you grow a man, you'll find things alter. 
You will learn to seek the good, to scorn the attractive. 
Scorn all mere cosmetics, as now of rank and fashion, 
Delicate hands, and wealth, so then of poverty also. 
Poverty truly attractive, more truly, I bear you witness. 
Good, wherever found, you will choose, be it humble or stately, 
Happy if only you find, and finding do not lose it. 
Yes, we must seek what is good, it always and it only ; 
Not indeed absolute good, good for us, as is said in the Ethics, 
That which is good for ourselves, our proper selves, our best selves ; 
This if you find in another, desert not, whatever you call it, 
Call it a likeness of souls, call it anything else you fancy. 
Perfect response, if you please, to what would in us be most perfect, . 
Answer most searching to what in ourselves is profoundest and shyest: 
This if you find in another, desert not, wherever you find it, 
Happy if only you find, and finding do not lose it ! 
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Ah, you have much to learn, we can't know all at twenty, 
You are a boy, as I said ; when you grow a man, you'll say so. 

This was the answer he had from the eager impetuous Hewson : 
Yes, I say it now, I know I'm young; and know, too, 
How the grown-up man puts-by the youthful instinct, 
Learns to deal with the good, but what good is, discern3 not ; 
Learns to handle the helm, but breaks the compass to steer by ; 
In the intuitive loses far more than his gain discursive ; 
Or, in the lingo you love, the lingo emphatic of Aldrich, 
Gets up the form syllogistic, ignoring the premiss and matter. 

While he spoke, Adam rose, sat again, and dropping his eyelids 
Bowed his face in his hands, and rested his hands on the table ; 
So for a minute he sat — the one first minute of silenpe ; 
Looked up at last, and laughed, and answered, speaking serenely. 
Speaking serenely, but still with a moisture about the eyelids. 

Truly, queer fellow is Hewson ! for bidding him choose good only 
Thus to upbraid me with years, chill years that are thick'ning to forty. 
rfay, never talk ! listen now ! What I say you can't apprehend — 
No, you are looking elsewhere. You will not ever, I fancy — 
Till you ignore your premiss, repairing the loss by a new one, 
Till you discard your compass, if not for instruction in steering, 
Yet to purchase a better and pay, I suppose, for the purchase. 
So much in repartee— but let us return to the question. 
Partly you rest on truth, old truth, the duty of Duty, 
Partly on error, you long for equality. 

Aye, cried the Piper, 
That's the sore place, that confounded Egalite, French manufacture, 
He is the same as the Chartist who made an address in Ireland, 
Whaty and is not one man,fellouD^men, as good as another ? 
Faith, replied Pat, and a deal better too / 

So rattled the Piper : 
But undisturbed in his tenor, the Tutor. 

Partly in error 
Seeking equality, is not one woman as good a>s another ? 
I with the Irishman answer Yes^ better too; the poorer 
Better full oft than richer, than loftier better the lower. 
Irrespective of wealth and of poverty, pain and enjoyment. 
Women all have their duties, the one as well as the other ; 
Are all duties alike ? Do all alike fulfil them ? 
It is to these we must look, and in these we are not on a level; 
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Neither in these, nor in gifts, nor attainments, nor requirements. 

Hoiii^ever noble the dream of equality, mark you, Philip, 

Nowhere equality reigns in God's sublime creations, 

Star is not equal to star, nor blossom the same as blossom ; 

Herb is not equal to herb, any more than planet to planet. 

True, that the plant should be rooted in earth, I granted you wholly. 

And that the daisy in earth surpasses the cut carnation. 

Only, the rooted carnation surpasses the rooted daisy : 

There is one glory of daisies, another of carnations ; 

Foolish were budding carnation, in gay parterre by greenhouse, v 

Should it decline to accept the nurture the gardener gives it. 

Should it refuse to expand to sun and genial summer, 

Simply because the field-daisy, that grows in the grass-plat beside it. 

Cannot, for some cause or other, develope and be a carnation. 

Would not the daisy itself petition its scrupulous neighbour? 

Up, grow, bloom, and forget me ; be beautiful even to proudness, 

E'en for the sake of myself and other poor daisies like me. 

Rooted in earth should it be, carnation alike or daisy. 

That I grant, and refer you to Shakespeare on gillyflowers. 

Where in the Winter's Tale Leontes Perdita questions. 

Education and manners, accomplishments, refinements. 

Waltz, peradventure, and polka, the knowledge of music and drawing. 

All these things are Nature's, to Nature dear and precious. 

We must all do something, man, woman alike, I own it ; 

Yes, but woman-and-man in lady-and-gentleman is not 

Lost, extinct ; it lives ,* if not, God help them, change them I 

We must all do something, and in my judgment do it 

In our station ; independent of it, but not regardless; 

Holding it, not for enjoyment, but because we cannot change it. 

Ah ! replied Philip, Alas ! the noted phrase of the prayer book. 
Doing our duty in that state of life to which God has called us. 
Seems to me always to mean, when the little rich boys say it, 
Standing in velvet frock by mama's brocaded flounces. 
Eying her gold-fastened book and the chain and watch at her bosom, 
Seems to me always to mean. Eat, drink, and never mind others. 

Nay, replied Adam, smiling, so far your economy leads me. 
Velvet and gold and brocade are nowise to my fancy ; 
Benefit of trade, I see, is mockery vile and delusion. 
Nay, he added, believe me, I like luxurious living 
Even as little as you, and grieve in my soul not seldom. 
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More for the rich indeed than the poor, who are not so guilty* 

Ah ! repUed Philip again, But as for the rest of the story, 
Truly I see a good deal in the daisy^^amation fuble ; 
Though I should like to be clear what standing in the earth m^ans. 
But, as you said to me when this long discussion started, 
There's truth in what you say, though I dMt quite understand you. 

So the discussion ended ; and Arthur rose up smiling. 
Now, quoth he, that Philip daren't bully you more, it is my turn. 
How will my argument please you ? To-morrow we start on our travel* 
> And took up Hope the chorus. 

To-morrow we start on our trayeL 
Lo the weather is golden, the wea,ther-glass, say they, rising ; 
Four weeks here have we read ; four weeks will we read hereafter ^ 
Three weeks hence will return and revisit our dismal classics. 
Three weeks hence re-adjust our visions of classes and classics. 
Fare ye well, meantime, forgotten, unnamed, undreamt of. 
History, Science, and Poets ! lo, deep in dustiest cupboard, 
Thookydid, Oloros' son, Halimoosian, here lieth buried ! 
Slumber in Liddell-and- Scott, O musical chaff of Old Athens, 
Dishes, and fishes, bird, beast, and sesquipedalian blackguard ! 
Sleep, weary Ghosts, be at peace, and abide in your lexicon-limbo ! 
Sleep, as in lava for ages your Herculanean kindred. 
Sleep, and for ought that I care, * the sleep that knows no waking,' 
^schylus, Sophocles, Homer, Hax)dotus, Pindar, and Plato. 
Three weeks hence be it time to exhume our dreary classics. 

And in the chorus joined Lindsay, the Piper, the Dialectician* 
Three weeks hence we return to the ^hop and the wash-hartdrstand-hason^^ 
Three weeks hence unbury Thicksides and hairy Aldrich, 

But the Tutor enquired, the grave man, nicknamed Adam, 
Who are they that go, and when do they promise returning ? 

And a silence ensued, and the Tutor himself continued, 
Airlie remains, I presume, he continued, and Hobbes, and Hewson, 
Lindsay and Arthur and Hope to verify Black are a quorum. 

Answer was made him by Philip, the poet, the eloquent speaker. 
Airlie remains, I presume, was the answer, and Hobbes,' peradventure; 
Tarry let Airlie May-fairly, and Hobbes, brief-kilted hero, 
Tarry let Hobbes in kilt, and Airlie * abide in his breaches ;' 
Tarry let these, and read, four Pindars apiece an it like them ! 
Weary of reading am I, and weary of walks prescribed us ; 

* Cottage and raatutine. 
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Weary of Ethic and Logic, of Rhetoric yet more weary, 
Eager to range over heather unfettered of gillie and marquis, 
I will away with the rest, and bury my hairy Tottle. 

And to the Tutor rejoining. Be mindful ; you go up at Easter, 
This was the answer returned by Philip, the Pugin of Women. 
Good are the Ethics, I wis ; good absolute, not for me, though ; 
Oood too Logic, of course; in itself, but not in fine weather. 
Three weeks hence, with the rain, to Prudence, Temperance, Justice, 
Virtues Moral and Mental, with Latin prose included. 
Three weeks hence we return, to cares of classes and classics. 
I will away with the rest, and bury my hairy 'Tottle. 

But the Tutor enquired, the grave man, nicknamed Adam, 
Where do you mean to go, and whom do you mean to visit ? 

And he was answered by Hope, the Viscount, His Honour, of Hay. 
Kitcat, a Trinity coach, has a party at Drumnadrochet, 
Up on the side of Loch Ness, in the beautiful valley of Urquhart ; 
Mainwaring says they will lodge us, and feed us, and give us a lift too : 
Only they talk ere long to remove to Glenmorison. Then at 
Castleton high in Braemar, strange home, veith his earliest party, 
Harrison, fresh from the schools, has James and Jones and Lauder. 
Thirdly, a Cambridge man I know, Smith, a senior wrangler, 
With a mathematical score hangs-out at Inverary. 

Finally too, from the kilt and the sofa said Hobbes in conclusion, 
Finally Philip, must hunt for that home of the probable poacher, 
Hid in the braes of Lochaber, the bothie of What-did-he-call-it. 
Hopeless of you and of us, of gillies and marquisses hopeless, 
Weary of Ethic and Logic, of Rhetoric yet more weary. 
There shall he, smit by the charm of a lovely potato-uprooter. 
Study the question of sex in the Bothie of What-did-he-call it. 



in. 

Namque canebat uti • 



SO in the golden morning they parted and went to the westward. 
And in the cottage with Airlie and Hobbes remained the Tutor; 
Reading nine hours a day with the Tutor Hobbes and Airlie ; 
One between bathing and breakfast, and six before it was dinner, 
(Breakfast at eight, at four, after bathing again, the dinner) 
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Finally, two after walking and tea, from nine to eleven; 
Airlie and Adam at evening their quiet stroll together 
Took on the terrace-road, with the western hills before them } 
Hobbes, only rarely a third, now and then in the cottage remaining, 
E'en after dinner, eupeptic, would rush yet again to his reading ; 
Other times, stung by the cestrum of some swift-working conception, 
Ranged, tearing-on in his fury, an lo-cow, through the mountains, 
Heedless of scenery, heedless of bogs, and of perspiration. 
Far on the peaks, unwitting, the hares and ptarmigan starting. 

And the three weeks past, the three weeks, three days over, 
Neither letter had come, nor casual tidings any. 
And the .pupils grumbled, the Tutor became uneasy. 
And in the golden weather they wonderied, and watched to the westward. 

There is a stream, I name not its name, lest inquisitive tourist 
Hunt it, and make it a lion, and get it at last into guide-books. 
Springing far off from a loch unexplored in the folds of great mountains, 
Falling two miles through rowan and stunted alder, enveloped 
Then for four more in a forest of pine, where broad and ample 
Spreads to convey it the glen with heathery slopes on both sides : 
Broad and fair the stream, with occasional falls and narrows ; 
But, where the lateral glen approaches the vale of the river. 
Met and blocked by a huge interposing mass of granite. 
Scarce by a channel deep-cut, raging up, and raging onward. 
Forces its flood through a passage, so narrow, a lady would step it. 
There, across the great rocky wharves, a wooden bridge goes. 
Carrying a path to the forest ; below, three hundred yards, say, 
Lower in level some twenty-five feet, through fla.ts of shingle. 
Stepping-stones and a cart-track cross in the open valley. 

But in the interval here the boiling, pent-up water 
Frees itself by a final descent, attaining a basin. 
Ten feet wide and eighteen long, with whiteness and fury 
Occupied partly, but mostly pellucid, pure, a mirror; 
Beautiful there for the colour derived from green rocks under ; 
Beautiful, most of all, where beads of foam uprising 
Mingle their clouds of white with the delicate hue of the stillness. 
Cliff oyer cliff for its sides, with rowan and pendent birch boughs, 
Here it lies^ unthought of above at the bridge and pathway. 
Still more concealed from below by wood and rocky projection, 
Yo^ are shut in ^ left alone with yourself and perfection of. water. 
Hid on all sides, left alone with yourself and the goddess of bathing. 
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Here, the pride of the plunger, you stride the fall and clear it ; 
Here, the delight of the bather, you roll in beaded sparklings. 
Here into pure green depth drop down from lofty ledges. 

Hither, a month agone, they had come, and discovered ; hither 
(Long a design, but long unaccountably left unaccomplished), 
Leaving the well-known bridge and pathway above to the forest, 
Turning below from the track of the carts over stone and shingle. 
Piercing a wood, and skirting a narrow and natural causeway 
Under the rocky wall that hedges the bed of the streamlet, 
Rounded a craggy point, and saw on a sudden before them 
Slabs of rock, and a tiny beach, and perfection of water, 
Picture-like beauty, seclusion sublime, and the goddess of bathing. 
There they bathed, of course, and Arthur, the glory of headers, 
Leapt from the ledges with Hope, he twenty feet, he thirty; 
There, overbold, great Hobbes from a ten-foot height descended, 
Prone, as a quadruped, prone with hands and feet protending ; 
There in the sparkling champagne, ecstatic, they shrieked and shouted. 

'* Hobbes's gutter" the Piper entitles the spot, profanely, 
Hope " the Glory" would have, after Arthur, the glory of headers : 
But, for before they departed, in shy and fugitive reflex 
Here in the eddies and there did the splendour of Jupiter glimmer, 
Adam adjudged it the name of Hesperus, star of the evening. 

Hither, to Hesperus, now, the star of evening above them, 
Come in their lonelier walk the pupils twain and Tutor; 
Turned from the track of the carts, and passing the stone and shingle. 
Piercing the wood, and skirting the stream by the natural causeway, 
Rounded the craggy point, and now at their ease looked up; and 
Lo, on the rocky ledge, regardant, the Glory of headers, 
Lo, on the beach, expecting the plunge, not cigarless, the Piper. — 

And they looked, and wondered, incredulous, looking yet once more. 
Yes^was he, on the ledge, bare-limbed, an Apollo, down-gazing. 
Eyeing one moment the beauty^ the life, ere he flung himself in it. 
Eyeing thro' eddying green waters the green-tinting floor underneath them, 
Eyeing the bead on the surface, the bead, like a cloud, rising to it, 
Drinking-in, deep in his soul, the beautiful hue and the clearness, 
Arthur, the shapely, the brave, the unboasting, the glory of headers; 
Yes, and with fragrant weed, by his knapsack, spectator and critic. 
Seated on slab by the margin, the Piper, the Cloud-compeller. 

Yes, they were come ; were restored to the party, its grace and its gladness, 
Yes, were here, as of old ; the light-giving orb of the household. 
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Arthur^ the shapely, the tranquil/ the strength-add con'tentment-diffusingy 
In. the pure presence of whom none could quarrel long, nor be pettish, 
And, the gay fountain of mirth, their own dear genial Piper. 
Yes, they were come, were here : but Hewson and Hope — where they then? 
Are they behind, travel-sore, or ahead, going straight, by the pathway ? 

And from his seat and cigar spoke the Piper, the Cloud-compeller. ' 

Hope with the uncle abideth for shooting. Ah me, were I with him ! 
Ah, good boy that I am, to have stuck to my word and my reading I 
Good, good boy to be here, far away, who might be at Balloch ! 
Only one day to have staid who might have been welcome for seven. 
Seven whole days in castle and forest — ^gay in the mazy 
Moving, imbibing the rosy, and pointing a gun at the horny ! 

And the Tutor impatient, expectant, interrupted, 
Hope with the uncle, and Hewson — with him? or where have you left him? 

And fron^ his seat and cigar spoke the Piper, the Cloud-compeller. 
Hope with the uncle, and Hewson — Why Hewson we left in Rannoch, 
By the lochside and the pines, in a farmer's house, — reflecting, — 
Helping to shear,* and dry clothes, and it may be, uprpot potatoes, 
Studying the question of sex, though not at What-did-he-call-it. 

And the Tutor's countenance fell, perplexed, dumb-founded 
Stood he — slow and with pain disengaging jest from earnest. 

He is not far from home, said Arthur from the water. 
He will; be with us to-morrow, at .latest, or the next day. 

And he was even more reassured by the Piper's rejoinder. 
Can he have come by the mail, and have got to the cottage before us ? 

So to the cottage they went, and Philip was not at the cottage ; 
But by the mail was a letter from Hope, who himself was to follow. 

Two whole days and nights succeeding brought not Philip, 
Two whole days and nights exhausted not question and story. 

For it was told, the Piper narrating, corrected of Arthur, 
Often by word corrected, more often by smile and motion, 
How they had been to lona, to StafFa, to Skye, to CuUoden, 
Seen Loch Awe, Loch Tay, Loch Fyne, Loch Ness, Loch Arkaig, 
Been up Ben-nevis, Ben-more, Ben-cruachan, Ben-muick-dhui ; 
How they had walked, and eaten, and drunken, and slept in kitchens. 
Slept upon floors of kitchens, and tasted the real Glen-livat, 
Walked up perpendicular hills, and also down them. 
Hither and thither had been, and this and that had witnessed. 
Left not a thing to be done, and had not a brown remaining. 

♦ Reap. ; 
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, For it was told withal, he telling, and he correcting. 
How they had met, they belieyed, with St. John, the muckle-hart-Blayer, 
How in the race they had run, and beaten the gillies of Rannoch ; 
How in forbidden glens, in Mar and midmost Athol, 
Philip insisting hotly, and Arthur and Hope compliant. 
They had defi^ the keepers ; the Piper alone protesting. 
Liking the fun, it was plain, in his heart, but tender of game-law ; 
Yea, top, in Mealy glen, the heart of Lochiel's fair forest. 
Where Scotch fos are darkest and amplest, and intermingle 
Grandly with rowsm and ash— in Mar you have no ashes. 
There the pine is alone or relieved by birch and alder — 
How in Mealy fair, while stags were starting before—they 
Made the watcher believe they were guests from Achnacarry. 

And there was told moreover, he telling, the other correcting, 
Oft^n by word, more often by mute significant motion, 
Much of the Cambridge coach and his pupils at Inverary, 
Huge barbarian pupils, expanded in infinite series, 
Firing-off signal guns (great scandal), from window to window 
(For they were lodging perforce in distant and numerous houses) 
Signals, when, one retiring, another should go to the Tutor : — 
Much too of Kitcat, of course, and the party at Drumnadrochet, 
Main waring, Foley, and Fraser, their idleness horrid and dog-cart ; 
Drumnadrochet was seedy ^ Glenmorison adequate^ but at 
Castleton, high in Braemar, were the clippingest places for bathing, 
One by the bridge in the village, indecent, the Town-Hall christened. 
Where howbeit had Lauder been bathing, and Harrison also, 
Harrison even, the Tutor, another like Hesperus here, and 
Up the water of Eye, half-a-dozen at least, all stunners. 

And it was tpld, this Piper narrating and Arthtfr correcting, 
Colouring he, dilating, magniloquent, glorying in picture. 
He to matter-of-fact still softening, paring, abating. 
He to the great might-have-been upsoaring, sublime and ideal. 
He to the merest it-was restricting, diminishing, dwarfing. 
River to streamlet reducing, and fall to slope subduing. 
So was it told, the Piper narrating, corrected of Arthur, 
How under Linn of Dee, where over rocks, between rocks, 
Freed from prison the river comes, pouring, rolling, rushing. 
Then at a sudden descent goes sliding, gliding, unbroken. 
Falling, sliding, gliding, in narrow sp^qe collected, 
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Save for a curl at the end where the curve rejoins the level, 

Save for a ripple at last, a. sheeted descent unbroken,— 

How to the element offering their bodies, down-shooting the fall, they 

Mingled themselves with the flood and the force of ipaperious water. 

And it was told too, Arthur narrating, the Piper correcting, 
How, as one comes to the level, the weight of the downward impulse 
Carries the head under water, delicious, ineffable ; how the 
Piper, h^re ducked and blinded, got stray, and bome-off by the current 
Wounded his lily-white thighs, below, at the craggy corner. 

And it was told, the Piper resuming, corrected of Arthur, 
More by word than by motion, change ominous, noted of Adam, 
How at the floating-bridge of Laggan, one morning at sunrise, 
Came in default of the ferryman out of her bed a brave lassie ; 
And, as Philip and she together were turning the handles, 
By which the chain is wound that works it across the water, 
Hands intermingled with hands, and at last, as they stept from the boatie, 
Turning about, they saw lips also mingle with lips ; but 
That was flatly denied and loudly exclaimed at by Arthur : 
How at the General's hut, the Inn by the Fall of Foyers, 
Where o'er the loch looks at you the summit of M6alfourv6nie, 
How here too he was hunted at morning, and found in the kitchen 
Watching the porridge being made, pronouncing them* smoked for certain, 
Watching the porridge being made, and asking the lassie that made them. 
What was the Gaelic for girl, and what was the Gaelic for pretty ; 
How in confusion he shouldered his knapsack, yet blushingly stammered. 
Waving a hand to the lassie, that blushingly bent o'er the porridge 
Something outlandish— Slan-something, Slan leat , he believed, Caleg Looach, f 
That was the Gaelic it seemed for " I bid you good-bye, bonnie lassie/' 
Arthur allowed it was true, not of Philip, but of the Piper. 

And it w^s told by the Piper, while Arthur looked out at the window. 
How in thunder and rain — it is wetter far to the westward. 
Thunder and rain and wind, losing heart and road, they were welcomed. 
Welcomed, and three days detained at a farm by the lochside of Rannoch; 
How in the three days' detention was Philip observed to be smitten. 
Smitten by golden-haired Katie, the youngest and comeliest daughter; 
Was he not seen, even Arthur observed it, from breakfast to bedtime. 
Following her motions with eyes ever brightening, softening ever ? 
Did he not fume, fret, and fidget to find her stand waiting at table ? 
Was he not one mere St. Vitus' dance, when he saw her at nightfall 
* Porridge is plural. t Caileag Laoghach. 
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Go through the rain to fetch peat, through beating nun to the peat*8tack ? ' 

How it so happened a (J^nce was given by Grant of Glenurchie^ 

And with the farmer they went as the farmer's guests to attend it, 

Philip staid dancing till day-light,— and ever-more with Katie ; 

How the whole next afternoon he was with her away in the shearing,* 

And the next morning ensuing was found in the ingle beside her 

Kneeling, picking the peats from her apron, — blowing together, 

Both, between laughing, with lips distended, to kindle the embers; 

Lips were so near to lips, one living cheek to another, — 

Though, it was true, he was shy, strangely shy, — yet it was not nature. 

Wag not nature, the Piper averred, there shouldn't be kissing ; 

Then when they packed up their knapsack at noon, and proposed tobestarting*, 

Philip professed he was lame, would leave in the morning and follow ; 

Follow he did not; do burns when you go up a glen, follow after ? 

Follow he had not, nor left ; do needles leave the loadstone ? 

Nay too, they turned after starting, and looked through the trees at the comer, 

Lo, on the rocks by the lake there he was, the lassie beside him, 

Lo, there he was^, stooping by her, and helping with stones from the water 

Safe in the wind to keep down the clothes she would spread for the drying.. 

There had they left him, and there, if Katie was there, was Philip, 

There di*ying clothes, making fires, making love, getting on too by this time. 

Though he was shy, so exceedingly shy. 

You may say so, said Arthur, 
For the first time they had known with a peevish intonation, — 
Did not the Piper himself flirt more in a single evening. 
Namely, with Janet the elder, than Philip in all our sojourn ? 
Philip had staid, it was true ; the Piper was loth to depart too. 
Harder his parting from Janet than e'en from the keeper at Balloch; 
And it was certain that Philip was lame. 

Yes, in his excuses. 
Answered the Piper, indeed ! — 

Nay, truly, said Hobbes, interposing. 
Did you not say she was seen every day in her beauty and bedgown 
Doing plain household work, as washing, cooking, scouring ? 
How could he help but love her ? nor lacked there of course the attraction 
That in a blue cotton print tucked up over striped linsey-woolsey, 
Barefoot, barelegged, he beheld her, with arms bare up to the elbows. 
Bending with fork in her hand in a garden uprooting potatoes? 
Is not Katie as Rachel, and is not Philip a Jacob 2 

* Reaping. . 
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Truly Jacob, supplanting an hairy Highland Edan? 

Shall he not, love-entertained, feed sheep for the Laban of Rannoch? 

O happy patriarch he, the long servitude ended of wooing. 

If when he wake in the morning he find not a Leah beside *him ! 

But the Tutor enquired, who had bit his lip to bleeding. 
How far off is the place ? who will guide me there to-morrow ? 

But by the mail, ere the morrow, came Hope, and brought new tidings ; 
Round by Rannoch had come, and Philip was not at Rannoch ; 
He had left that noon, an hour ago. 

With the lassie ? — 
With her ? the Piper exclaimed, undoubtedly ! By great Jingo ! 
And upon that he arose, slapping both his thighs, like a hero, 
Partly, for emphasis only, to mark his conviction, but also 
Part, in delight at the fun, and the joy of eventful living. 

Really I did not enquire, answered Hope, but I hardly think it ; 
Janet, Piper, your friend, I saw, and she didn't say so, 
Though she asked a good deal about Philip, and where he was gone to: 
One odd thing by the bye, he continued, befell me while with her ; 
Standing beside her, I saw a girl pass ; I thought I had seen her, 
-Somewhat remarkable-looking, elsewhere; and asked what her name was; 
Elspie Mackaye, she answered, the daughter of David I she's stopping 
Just above there; with her uncle. And David Mackaye where lives he? ' 
It's away west, she replied, they call it Toper-na-fuosich, 



s 



IV. 

' Ut tidiy ut perii, ut me malus ahstuUt error. 
O in the golden weather they waited. But Philip came not. 



Sunday six days thence a letter arrived in his writing. — 
But, O Muse, that encompassest Earth like the ambient ether. 
Swifter than steamer or railway or magical missive electric 
Belting like Ariel the sphere with the star-like trail of thy travel. 
Thou with thy Poet, to mortals mere post-office second-hand knowledge 
Leaviiig, wilt seek in the moorland of Rannoch the wandering hero. 
There is it, there, or in lofty Lochaber, where, silent up-heaving. 
Heaving from ocean to sky, and under snow-winds of September, 
Visibly whitening at morn to darken by noon in the shining. 
Rise on their mighty foundatiohs the brethren huge of Bennevis ? 
There, or westward away, where roads are unknown to Loch Nevish, 
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And the great peaks look abroad over Skye to the westeimost islands ? 
There is it ? there ? or there ? we shall find our wandering hero ? 

Here, in Badenoch, here, in Lochaber anon, in Lochiel, in 
Knoydart, Croydart, Moydart, Morrer, and Ardnamurchan, 
Here I see him and here : I see him ^ anon I lose him ! 
Even as cloud passing subtly unseen from mountain to mountain. 
Leaving the crest of Benmore to be palpable next on Benvohrlich, 
Or like to hawk of the hill which ranges and soars in its hunting. 
Seen and unseen by turns, now here, now ia ether eludent. 

Wherefore like cloud of Benmore or hawk overranging the mountains, 
"Wherefore; in Badenoch drear, in lofty Lochaber, Lochiel, and 
Knoydart, Croydart, Moydart, Morrer, and Ardnamurchan, 
Wandereth he, who should either with Adam be studying logic. 
Or by the lochside of Rannoch on Katie his rhetoric using ; 
He who, his three weeks past, past now long ago, to the cottage 
Punctual promised return to cares of classes and classics, 
He who smit to the heart by that youngest comeliest daughter. 
Bent, unregardful of spies, at her feet, spreading clothes from her wash-tub ? 
Can it be with him through Badenoch deary, Lochaber, Lochiel and 
Knoydart, Croydart, Moydart, Morrer, and Ardnamurchan, 
Can it be with him he beareth the golden-haired lassie of Rannoch ? 
This fierce furious walking — o'er mountain-top and moorland. 
Sleeping in shieling and bothie, with drover on hill-side sleeping. 
Folded in plaid, where sheep are strewn thicker than rocks by Loch A wen. 
This fierce furious travel unwearying, — cannot in truth be 
Merely the wedding tour succeeding the week of wooing ! 

No, wherever be Katie, with Philip she is not ; I see him, 
Lo, and he sitteth alone, and these are his words in the mountain. 

Souls of the dead, one fancies, can enter and be with the living ; 
Would I were dead, I keep saying, that so I could go and uphold her ! 
Spirits escaped from the body can enter and be with the living. 
Entering unseen, and retiring unquestioned, they bring, do they feel too ? 
Joy, pure joy, as they mingle and mix inner essence with essence; 
Would I were dead I keep saying, that so I could go and uphold her ! 
Joy> pwre joy, bringing with them, and when they retire leaving after 
No cruel shame, no prostration, despondency ; memories rather 
Sweet, happy hopes bequeathing. Ah I wherefore not thus with the living? 
Would I were dead, I keep saying, that so I could go and uphold her ! 

Is it impossible, say you, these passionate fervent impulsions. 
These projections of spirit to spirit, these inward embraces, 
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Shouldin strange ways^inherdreams should visither^strengthenher^shieldher? 

Is it possible, rather, that these great floods of feeling 

Setting-in daily from me towards her should, impotent wholly, 

Bring neither sound nor motion to that sweet shore they heave to ? 

Efflux here, and there no stir nor pulse of influx! 

It must reverberate surely, reverberate idly, it may be. 

Yea, hath He set us our bounds which we shall not pass, arid cannot? 

Would I were dead I keep saying that so I could go and uphold her ! 

Surely, surely, when sleepless I lie in the mountain lamenting, 
Surely, surely, she hears in her dreams a voice * I am with thee/ 
Saying, * although not with thee : behold, for we mated our spirits. 
Then, when we stood in the chamber, and knew not the words we were saying;' 
Yea, if she felt me within her, when not with one finger I touched her. 
Surely she knows it, and feels it, while sorrowing here in the moorland. 
Would I were dead, I keep saying, that so I could go and uphold her ! 

Spirits with spirits commingle and separate ; lightly as winds do. 
Spice-laden South with the ocean-born Zephyr ; they mingle and sunder; 
No sad remorses for them, no visions of horror and vileness ; 
Elements fuse and resolve, as affinity draws and repels them ; 
We, if we touch, must remain, if attracted, cohere to the ending. 
Guilty we are if we do not, and yet if we would we could not : 
Would I were dead I keep saying, that so I could go and uphold her. 

Surely the force that here sweeps me along in its violent impulse. 
Surely my strength shall be in her, my help and protection about her. 
Surely in inner-sweet gladness and vigour of joy shall sustain her. 
Till, the brief winter o'er-past, her own true sap in the springtide 
Rise, and the tree I have bared be verdurous e'en as aforetime: 
Surely it may be, it should be, it must be. Yet ever and ever. 
Would I were dead, I keep saying, that so I could go and uphold her ! 

No wherever be Katie, with Philip she is not : behold, for 
Here he is sitting alone, and these are his words in the mountain. 

And, at the farm on the lochside of Rannoch in parlour and kitchen 
Hark ! there is music — yea, flowing of music, of milk, and of whiskey. 
Dancing and drinking, the young and the old, the spectators and actors, 
Never not actors the young, and the old not alway spectators : 
Lo, I see piping and dancing I and whom in the midst of the battle 
Cantering loudly along there, or look you, with arms uplifted 
Whistling, and snapping his fingers, and seizing his gay-smiling Janet, 
Whom ? — whom else but the Piper ? the wary precognizant Piper, 
Who, for the love of gay Janet, and mindful of old invitation. 
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Putting it quite as a duty and lirging grave claimii to attention, 

True to his night had crossed over: there goeth he, brimful! of music, 

Like to cork tossed by the eddies that foam under furious lasher, 

Like to skiff lifted, uplifted, in lock by the swift-swelling sluices. 

So with the music possessing him, swaying him, goeth he, look you. 

Swinging and flinging, and stamping and tramping, and grasping and clasping^ 

Whom but gay Janet ? — Him rivalling Hobbes, briefest-kilted of heroes 

Enters, O stoutest, O rashest of creatures, mere fool of a Saxon, 

Skill-less of philabeg, skill-less of reel too,— the whirl and the twirl o't : 

Him see I frisking, and whisking, and ever at swifter gyration 

Cinder brief curtain revealing broad acres — not of broad cloth. 

Him see I there and the Piper — ^the Piper what vision beholds not? 

Him and his Honour and Arthur, with Janet our Piper, and is it. 

Is it, O marvel of marvels ! he too in the maze of the mazy. 

Skipping, and tripping, tho' stately, tho' languid, with head on one shoulder, 

Airlie, with sight of the waistcoat the golden-haired Katie consoling ? 

Katie, who simple and comely, and smiling, and blushing as ever. 

What though she wear on that neck a blue kerchief remembered as Philip's, 

Seems in her maidenly freedom to need small consolement of waistcoats ! — 

Wherefore in Badenoch then, far-away, in Lochaber, Lochiel, in 
Knoydart, Croydart, Moydart, Morrer, or Ardnamurchan, 
Wanders o*er mountain and moorland, in shieling or bothie is sleeping. 
He, who,— and why should he not then ? capricious ? or is it rejected ? 
Might to the piping of Rannoch be pressing the thrilling fair fingers. 
Might, as he clasped her, transmit to her bosom the throb of his own,— yea, — 
Might in the joy of the reel be wooing and winning his Katie ? 

What is it Adam reads far off by himself in the CJottage ? 
Reads yet again with emotion, again is preparing to answer ? 
Answered before too it had been at once, on the spur of the moment. 
Answered, but oft reconsidered, and after-thought needs will be spoken. 
What is it Adam is reading ? What was it, Philip had written ? 

There was it writ, how Philip possessed undoubtedly had been. 
Deeply, entirely possessed by the charm of the maiden of Rannoch ; 
Deeply as never before ! how sweet and bewitching he felt her 
Seen still before him at work, in the garden, the byre, the kitchen; 
How it was beautiful to him to stoop at her side in the shearing, 
Binding uncouthly the ears, that fell from her dexterous sickle. 
Building uncouthly the stooks,* which she laid-by her sickle to straighten; 
How at the dance he had broken through shyness; for four days after 

* Shocks. 
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Lived on her eyes, unspeaking what lacked not articulate speaking ; 

How in the room where he slept he met her cleaning and dusting, 

How he unmeaningly talked of clothes for the washing, — of this thing, 

That thing, and still as he spoke felt folded unto her, united, 

Yea, without touch united, essentially, bodily with her. 

Felt too that she too was feeling what he did, — howbeit they parted ! 

How by a kiss from her lips he had seemed made nobler and stronger, 

Yea, for the first time in life a man complete and perfect. 

So forth ! much that before too was heard of— Howbeit they parted. 

What had ended it all was singular, said he, very. 
I was walking along some two miles from the cottage 
Full of my dreamings— a girl went by in a party with others ; 
She had a cloak on, was stepping on quickly, for rain was beginning ; 
But as she passed, from the hood I saw her eyes look at me» 
So quick a glance, so regardless I, that although I felt it. 
You couldn't properly say our eyes met. She cast it, and left it : 
It was three minutes perhaps ere I knew what it was. I had seen her 
Somewhere before I am sure, but that wasn't it ; not its import ; 
No, it had seemed to regard me with simple superior insight, 
Quietly saying to itself — Yes, there he is still in his fancy. 
Letting drop from him at random as things not worth considering 
All the benefits gathered and put in his hands by fortune. 
Loosing a hold which others, content and unambitious. 
Trying down here to keep-up, know the value of better than he does. 
Was it this ? was it perhaps ? — Yes there he is still in his fancy. 
Doesn't yet see we have here just the things he is used-to elsewhere. 
And that the things he likes here, elsewhere he wouldn't have looked at, 
People here too are people, aiid not as fairy-land creatures; 
He is in a trance, and possessed ; I wonder how long to continue ; 
It is a shame and a pity— and no good likely to follow. 
Something like this, but indeed I cannot the least define it. 
Only, three hours thence I was off and away in the moorland, 
Hiding myself from myself if I could ; the arrow within me. 
Katie was not in the house, thank God : I saw her in passing, 
Saw her, unseen myself, with the pang of a cruel desertion, 
Poignant enough ; which however but made me walk the faster. 
Like a terrible spur running into one's vitals, and through them, 
Turning me all into pain and sending me off, I suppose like 
One that is shot to the heart and leaps in the air in his dying. 
What dear Katie thinks, God knojws ; poor child ; may she only 
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Think me a fbol and a madman^ and no more worth her remembering. 
Meantime all through the mountains I tramp and know not whither, 
Tranotp along here, and think, and know not what I should think. 

Tell me then, why as I sleep amid hill tops high in the moorland, 
Still in my dreams I am pacing the streets of the dissolute city, 
Where dressy girls slithering-by upon pavements give sign for accosting, 
Paint on their beautiless cheeks, and hunger and shame in their bosoms ; 
Hunger by drink and by that which they shudder yet burn for, appeasing, — 
Hiding their shame — ah God, in the glare of the public gas lights ? 
Why while I feel my ears catching through slumber the run of the streanotlet. 
Still am I pacing the pavement, and seeing the sign for accosting. 
Still am I passing those figures, nor daring to look in their faces ? 
Why when the chill, ere the light, of the daybreak uneasily wakes me, 
Find I a cry in my heart crying up to the heaven of heavens, 
No, Great Unjust Judge ; she is purity ; I am the lost one : 
No, I defy Thee, strike not ; crush me, if thou wilt, who deserve it. 

You will not think that I soberly look for such things for sweet Katie, 
Contemplate really, as possible even, a thing that would make one 
Think death luxury, seek death, to get at damnation beyond it. 
No, but the vision is on me ; I now first see how it happens. 
Feel how tender and soft is the heart of a girl ; how passive 
Fain would it be, how helpless ; and helplessness leads to destruction. 
Maiden reserve torn from off it, grows never again to reclothe it. 
Modesty broken-through once to immodesty flies for protection, 
Desperate, braving when weakest the greatest and direst of dangers; 
Thinks to be bold and defiant at all times, cannot at all times, 
Think by ignoring to fill-up that breach which ignoring but widens. 
Oh, who saws through the trunk, though he leave the tree up in the forest. 
When the next wind casts it down, — is his not the hand that smote it ? 
Yea, and who barketh the tree, is even as he that felleth. 

This is the answer, the second, which, pondering long with emotion, 
There by himself in the cottage the Tutor addressed to Philip. 

I was severe in my last, my dear Philip, and hasty ; forgive me ; 
Yes, I was fain to reply ere I duly had read through your letter; 
But it was written in scraps with crossings and counter-crossings 
Hard to connect with each other correctly, and hard to decipher ; 
Paper was scarce, I suppose : forgive me ; I write to console you. 

Grace is given of God, but knowledge is bought in the market; 
Knowledge needful for all> yet cannot be had for the asking. 
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There are exceptional beings, one finds them distant and rarely, 

Who, endowed with the vision alike and the interpretation, 

See, by their neighbours' eyes, and their own still motions enlightened. 

In the beginning the end, in the acorn the oak of the forest, 

In the child of to-day its children to long generations, 

In a thought or a wish a life, a drama, an epos. 

There are inheritors, is it? by mystical generation, 

Heiring the wisdom and ripeness of spirits gone-by ; without labour 

Owning what others by doing and sufiering earn ; what old men 

After long years of mistake and erasure are proud to have come to. 

Sick with mistake and erasure possess when possession is idle. 

Yes, there is power upon earth, seen feebly in women and children. 

Which can, laying one hand on the cover, read-off, unfaltering. 

Leaf after leaf unlifted, the words of the closed book under. 

Words which we are poring at, hammering at, stumbling at, spelling. 

Rare is this ; to many in pittance and modicum given. 

Working, an instinct blind, in woman and child and rustic, 

Rare in full measure, and often e'en then too maimed and hampered ; 

When with the power of speech, and the spirit united of music, 

Lo, a new day has dawned, and the ages wait upon Shakespeare — 

Rare is this ; wisdom mostly is bought for a price in the market,— 

Rare is this ; and happy, who buy so much for so little^ 

As I conceive have you, and as I will hope has Katie. 

Knowledge is needful for man — needful no less for woman. 

Even in Highland glens, were they vacant of shooter and tourist. 

Not that, of course, I mean to prefer your blindfold huiTy 
Unto a soul that abides most loving yet most withholding ; 
Lieast unfeeling though calm, self-contained yet most unselfish ; 
Renders help and accepts it, a man among men that are brothers. 
Views, not plucks the beauty, adores, and demands no embracing. 
So in its peaceful passage whatever is lovely and gracious 
Still without seizing or spoiling, itself in itself reproducing. 
No, I do not set Philip herein on the level of Arthur, 
No, I do not compare still tarn with furious torrent. 
Yet will the tarn overflow, assuaged in the lake be the torrent. 

Women are weak as you say» and love of all things to be pa9sive, 
Passive, patient, receptive, yea even of wrong and misdoing, 
Even to force and misdoing with Joy and victorious feeling 
Passive, patient, receptive ; for that is the strength of their being. 
Like to the earth taking all things and all to good converting. 
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Oh 'tis a snare indeed ! — Moreover, remember it, Philip, 

To the prestige of the richer the lowly are prone to be yielding, 

Think that in dealing with them they are raised to a different region ; 

Where old laws and morals are modified, lost, exist not ; 

Ignorant they as they are, they have but to conform and be yielding ; 

There to protect and to guide them the old ^Tisnot usual avails not, 

But of a new *Ti8 not right must the soul be with travail delivered. 

Yea, — ^itself of itself engender and bear the protector. 

How shall a poor quiet girl self-create the law and commandment ? 

How shall a poor silly sheep get endowed with the will of a woman ! 

But I said this in my letter before, and need not repeat it. 
You will have seen yourself the danger of pantry-flirtation, 
You will not now run after what merely attracts and entices, 
Every-day things highly coloured, and common-place carved and gilded. 
You will henceforth seek only the good : and seek it, Philip, 
Where it is — not more abundant perhaps, but — more easily met with ; 
Where you are surer to find it, less likely to run into error, 
In your station, regardful of that, though not dependent. 
But as I said, I have said this before and need not repeat it. 

So was the letter completed : a postscript afterward added, 
Telling the tale that was told by the dancers returning from Rannoch* 
So was the letter completed : but query, whither to send it ? 
Not for the will of the wisp, the cloud, and the hawk of the moorland. 
Ranging afar thro' Lochaber, Lochiel, and Knoydart, and Croydart, 
Have even latest extensions adjusted a postal arrangement. 
Query, resolved very shortly when Hope from his chamber descending, 
Came with a note in his hand from the Lady, his aunt, of Hay; 
Came and revealed the contents of a missive that brought strange tidings ; 
Came and announced to the friends in a voice that was husky with wonder, 
Philip was staying at Balloch, was there in the room with the Countess, 
Philip to Balloch had come and was dancing with Lady Maria. 

Philip at Balloch, he said, after all that stately refusal. 
He there at last — O strange ! O marvel, marvel of marvels I 
Airlie, the Waistcoat, with Katie, we left him this morning at Rannoch ; 
Airlie with Katie, he said, and Philip with Lady Maria. 
^ And amid laughter Adam paced up and down, repeating 
Over and over, unconscious, the phrase which Hope had lent him, 
Daacing at Balloch, you say, in the castle, with Lady Maria. 
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' Putavi 
StuUus ego huic nostra similem. 

SO in the cottage with Adam the pupils five together 
Duly remained^ and read, and looked no more for Philip, 
Philip at Balloch shooting and dancing with Lady Maria. 
Breakfast at eight, and now, for brief September daylight, 
Luncheon at two, and dinner at seven, or even later, 
Five full hours between for the loch and the glen and the mountain,— 
So in the joy of their life and glory of shooting jackets, 
So they read and roamed, the pupils five with Adam. 

What if autumnal shower came firequent and chill from the westward, 
"What if on browner sward with yellow leaves besprinkled 
Gemming the crispy blade, the delicate gossamer gemming, 
Frequent and thick lay at morning the chilly bead of hoar frost. 
Duly in matutine still, and daily, whatever the weather. 
Bathed in the rain and the frost and the mist with the Glory of headers 
Hope« Thither also at times of cold and of possible gutters 
Careless, unmindful, unconscious, would Hobbes, or e'er they departed. 
Gome, in a heavy pea-coat his trouserless trunk enwrapping. 
Come, under coat over-brief those lusty legs displaying, 
All from the shirt to the slipper the natural man revealing. 

Duly there they bathed, and daily, the twain or the trio. 
There where of mornings was custom, where over a ledge of granite 
Into a granite bason descended the amber torrent ; 
Beautiful, very, to gaze-in ere plunging ; beautiful also. 
Perfect as picture, as vision entrancing that comes to the sightless. 
Through the great granite jambs the stream and glen and mountain, 
Purple with heather the mountain, the level stream in foreground ; 
Beautiful, seen by snatches in intervals of dressing. 
Mom after morn, unsought for, recurring ; themselves too seeming 
Not as spectatorsj^ accepted into it, immingled, as truly 
Part of it as are the kine in the field lying there by the birches. 

So they bathed, they read, they roamed in glen and forest; 
Far amid blackest pines to the waterfall they shadow. 
Far up the long long glen to the loch, and the loch beyond it. 
Deep under huge red cliffs, a secret : and oft by the starlight. 
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Or the aurora perchance, racing home for the eight o'clock mutton. 
So they bathed, and read, and roamed in heathery Highland ; 
There in the joy of their life and glory of shooting jackets. 
Bathed and read and roamed, and looked no more for Philip. 

List to a letter that came from Philip at Balloch to Adam. 

I am here, O my friend I — idle, but learning wisdom. 
Doing penance, you think ; content, if so, in my penance. 
You have conjectured a change must have come to my mind : I believe it ! 
You will believe it too ; if I tell you the thoughts that haunt me ! 

Often I find myself saying, while watching in dance or on horseback 
One that is here, in her freedom, and grace, and imperial sweetness. 
Often I find myself saying, old faith and doctrine abjuring. 
Into the crucible casting philosophies, facts, convictions, — 
Were it not well that the stem should be naked of leaf and of tendril. 
Poverty-stricken, the barest, the dismallest stick of the garden ; 
Flowerless, leafless, unlovely, for ninety-and-nine long summers. 
So in the hundredth, at last, were bloom for one day at the summit. 
So but that fleeting flower were lovely as Lady Maria. 

Often I find myself saying, and know not myself as I say it. 
What of the poor and the weary ? their labour and pain is needed. 
Perish the poor and the weary I what can they better than perish, 
Perish in labour for her, who is worth the destruction of empires ? 
What ! for a mite, or a mote, an impalpable odour of honour. 
Armies shall bleed ; cities burn ; and the soldier red from the storming 
Carry hot rancour and lust into chambers of mothers and daughters : 
What ! w^ould ourselves for the cause of an hour encounter the battle, 
Slay and be slain ; lie rotting in hospital, hulk, and prison ; 
Die as a dog dies ; die secure that to uttermost ages 
Not one ray shall illumine our midnight of shame and dishonour, 
Yea, till in silence the fingers stand still on the world's great dial 
Fathers and mothers, the gentle and good of unborn generations, 
Shall to their little ones point out our names for their loathing and horror ? 
Yea ? — and shall hodmen in beer-shops complain of a glory denied them. 
Which could not ever be theirs more than now it is theirs as spectators ? 
Which could not be, in all earth, if it were not for labour of hodmen? 

And I find myself saying and what I am saying, discern not, 
Dig in thy deep dark prison, O miner ! and finding be thankful ; 
Though unpolished by thee, unto thee unseen in perfection, 
While thou art eating black bread in the poisonous air of thy cavern. 
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Far away glitter the gem on the peerless neck of a Princess, 

Dig, and starve, and be thankful ; it is so, and thou hast been aiding. 

Often I find myself saying, in irony is it, or earnest ? 
Yea, what is more, be rich, O ye rich ! be sublime in great houses, 
Purple and delicate linen endure; be of Burgundy patient; 
Suffer that service be done you, permit of the page and the valet. 
Vex not your souls with annoyance of charity schools or of districts, 
Cast not to swine of the sty the pearls that should gleam in your foreheads. 
Live, be lovely, forget them, be beautiful even to proudness, 
Even for their poor sakes whose happiness is to behold you : 
Live, be uncaring, be joyous, be sumptuous; only be lovely, — 
Sumptuous not for display, and joyous, not for enjoyment ; 
Not for enjoyment truly ; for Beauty and God's great glory ! 

Yes, and I say, and it seems inspiration— of Good or of Evil ! 
Is it not He that hath done it and who shall dare gainsay it ? 
Is it not even of Him, who hath made us ?— Yea, for the lions 
Roaring after their prey, do seek their meat from God ! 
Is it not even of Him, who one kind over another 
All the works of His hand hath disposed in a wonderful order ? 
Who hath made man, as the beasts, to live the one on the other, 
Who hath made man as Himself to know the law — and accept it ! 

You will wonder at this, my friend ! I also wonder ! 
But we must live and learn; we can't know all things at twenty. 
List to a letter of Hobbes to Philip his friend at Balloch. 

All Cathedrals are Christian, all Christians are Cathedrals, 
Such is the orthodox doctrine ; 'tis ours with a slight variation ; 
Every Woman is, or should be a Cathedral, 
Built on the ancient plan, a Cathedral pure and perfect, 
Built by that only law, that Use be suggestor of Beauty, 
Nought be concealed that is done, but all things done to adornment. 
Meanest utilities seized as occasions to grace and embellish. — 

So had I duly commenced in the spirit and style of my Philip, 
So had I formally opened the Treatise upon the Laws of 
Architectural Beauty in Application to Women, 
So had I writ. — ^But my fancies are palsied by tidings they tell me. 
Tidings — ah me, can it be then ? that I the blasphemer accounted, 
Here am with reverent heed at the wondrous analogy working. 
Pondering thy words and thy gestures, whilst thou, a poet apostate, 
(How are the mighty fallen I) whilst thou, a shepherd travestie, 
(How are the mighty fallen ! ) with gun,— with pipe no longer, 
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Teachest the woods to re-echo thy game-killing recantationg, 
Teachest thy verse to exalt Amryllis, a Countess' daughter? 

What, thou forgettest, bewildered, my Master, that rightly considered 
Beauty must ever be useful, what truly is useful is graceful ? 
She that is handy is handsome, good dairy-maids must be good looking. 
If but the butter be nice, the tournure of the elbow is shapely, 
If the cream-cheeses be white, far whiter the hands that made them, 
If — but alas, is it true ? while the pupil alone in the cottage 
Slowly elaborates here thy syMem of feminine graces. 
Thou in the palace, its author, art dining, small-talking and dancing, 
Dancing and pressing the fingers kid-gloved of a Lady Maria. 

These are the final words, that came to the Tutor from Balloch. 
Yes, you have conquered, my friend ! you will meet me, I hope, in Oxford, 
Altered in manners and mind. I yield to the laws and arrangements. 
Yield to the ancient existent decrees : who am I to resist them ? 
Yes, you will find me altered in mind, I think, as in manners. 
Anxious too to atone for six weeks' loss of your Logic. 

So in the cottage with Adam, the Pupils five together. 
Read, and bathed, and roamed, and thought not now of Philip, 
All in the joy of their life, and glory of shooting jackets. 



B 



VI. 
Ducite ah urbe domum, mea carmina, dudte Daphnin* 
RIGHT October was come, the misty-bright October, 



Bright October was come to burn and glen and cottage ; 
But the cottage was empty, the matutine deserted. 

Who are these that walk by the shore of the salt sea water ? 
Here in the dusky eve, on the road by the salt sea water ? 

Who are these ? and where ? it is no sweet seclusion ; 
Blank hill sides slope down to a salt sea loch at their bases. 
Scored by runnels, that fringe ere they end with rowan and alder ; 
Cottages here and there out-standing bare on the mountain. 
Peat-roofed, windowless, white ; the road underneath by the water. 

There on the blank hill side, looking down through the loch to the ocean. 
There with a runnel beside, and pine trees twain before it, 
There with the road underneath, and in sight of coaches and steamers, 
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Dwelling of David M ackaye and his daughters Elspie and Bella, 
Sends up a column of smoke the Bothie of Toper-na-fuosich. 

And of the older twain, the elder was telling the younger, 
How on his pittance of soil he Uved, and raised potatoes, 
Barley, and oats, in the bothie where lived his father before hiro ; 
Yet was smith by trade, and had travelled making horse-shoes 
Far, in the army had seen some service with brave Sir Hector, 
Wounded soon, and discharged, disabled as smith and soldier ; 
He had been many things since that, — drover, school-master, 
Whitesmith, — but when his brother died diildless came up hither; 
And although he could get fine work that would pay, in the city. 
Still was fain to abide where his father abode before him. 
And the lassies are bonnie, — Fm father and mother to them, — 
Bonnie and young ; they're healthier here, I judge, and safer : 
I myself find time for their reading, writing, and learning. 

So on the road they walk by the shore of the salt sea water. 
Silent a youtli and maid, and elders twain conversing. 

This was the letter that came when Adam was leaving the cottage. 
If you can manage to see me before going off to Dartmoor, 
Come by Tuesday's coach through Glencoe (you have not seen it) 
Stop at the ferry below, and ask your way (you will wonder, 
There however I am) to the Bothie of Toper-na-fuosich. 

And on another scrap, of next day's date, was written. 
It was by accident purely I lit on the place ; I was going 
Quietly, travelling homeward, by one of these wretched coaches ; 
One of the horses cast a shoe ; and a farmer passing 
Said, Old David's your man ; a clever fellow at shoeing 
Once; just up by the fii-s ; tliey call it Toper-na-fiiosich. 
So I saw and spoke with David Mackaye, our acquaintance. 
When we came to the journey's end, some five miles further, 
In my unoccupied evening I walked back again to the bothie. 

But on a final crossing, still later in date was added. 
G>me as soon as you can ; be sure and do not miss me. 
Who would have guessed I should find my haven and end of my travel, 
Here, by accident too, in the bothie we laughed about so ? 
Who would have guessed that here would be she whose glance at Rannoch 
Turned me in that mysterious way ; yes, angels conspiring, 
Slowly drew me, conducted me, home, to herself; the needle 
Which in the shaken compass flew hither and thither, at last, long 
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Quivering, poises to north. I think so. But I am cautious ; 
More, far more than I was in the old silly days when I left you ; 
Though I much fear that my eyes may betray me. Still I am heedful ; 
Any way try ; and have learnt some self-controul of manner. 
As I conceive, with staying and contemplating at Balloch; 
Other things I hope, but clearly to be more retentive. 

Not at the bothie now ; at the changehouse in the clachan ;* 
Why I delay my letter is more than I can tell you. 

There was another scrap, without or date or comment. 
Dotted over with various observations, as follows : 
Only think, I had danced with her twice, and did not remember. 
I was as one that sleeps on the railway ; one, who dreaming 
Hears thro' his dream the name of his home shouted out ; hears and hears not ,- 
Faint, and louder again, and less loud, dying in distance; 
Dimly conscious, with something of inward debate and choice, — and 
Sense of claim and reality present, relapses 
Nevertheless, and continues the dream and fancy, while forward 
Swiftly, remorseless, the car presses on, he knows not whither. 

Handsome who handsome is, who handsome does, is more so ; 
Pretty is all very pretty, it's prettier far to be useful. 
No, fair Lady Maria, I say not that ; but I will say. 
Stately is service accepted, but lovelier service rendered, 
Interchange of service the law and condition of beauty : 
Any way beautiful only to be the thing one is meant for. 
I, I am sure, for the sphere of mere ornament am not intended : 
No, nor she, I think, thy sister at Toper^na-fuosich ; 
No, she transcends it as far, as I perhaps fall below it. — 

This was the letter of Philip, and this had brought the Tutor : 
This is, why tutor and pupil are walking with David and Elspie. — 

When for the night they part, and these, once more together. 
Went by the lochside along to the changehouse near in the clachan, 
Thus to his pupil anon commenced the grave man Adam. 

Yes, she is beautiful, Philip, beautiful even as morning : 
Yes, it is that which I said, the Good and not the Attractive I 
Happy is he that finds, and finding does not leave it ! 

And by his side in silence walked Philip, and presently answered, 
Happy is he that finds, if he lose not : but happy, and more too, 
Blessed, be he by whose showing the seeker is changed to the finder. 

Ten more days did Adam with Philip abide at the changehouse, 
* Public-house in the hamlet. 
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Ten more nights they met, they walked with father and daughter. 
Ten more nights, and night by night more distant away were 
Philip and she ; every night less heedful, by habit, the father. 
Happy ten days, most happy ; and, othei'wise than thought of, 
Fortunate visit of Adam, companion and friend to David. 
Happy ten days, be ye fruitful of happiness ! Pass o'er them slowly. 
Slowly ; like cruise of the prophet be multiplied, even to ages ! 
Pass slowly o'er them ye days of October; ye soft misty mornings. 
Long dusky eves ; pass slowly ; and thou great Term-Time of Oxford, 
Awful with lectures and books, and little-goes and great-goes, 
Till but the sweet bud be perfect, recede and retire for the lovers. 
Yea, for the sweet love of lovers, postpone thyself even to doomsday ! 
Pass o'er them slowly, ye hours ; Be with them ye Loves and Graces ! 

Indirect and evasive no longer, a cowardly bather. 
Clinging to bough and to rock, and sidling along by the edges, 
In your faith, ye Muses and Graces, who love the plain present. 
Scorning historic abridgment and artifice antipoetic. 
In your faith, ye Muses and Loves, ye Loves and Graces, 
I will confront the great peril, and speak with the mouth of the lovers. 
As they spoke by the alders, at evening, the runnel below them, 
Elspie a diligent knitter, and Philip her fingers watching. 



VIL 

Vesper adest,juvenes, consurgite ; Vesper Olympo 
Expectata diu vix tandem lumina tollit, 

FOR she confessed, as they sat in the dusk, and he saw not her blushes, 
Elspie confessed at the sports long ago with her father she saw him. 
When at the door the old man had told him the name of the bothie ; 
There after that at the dance ; yet again at the dance in Rannoch — 
And she was silent, confused. Confused much rather Philip 
Buried his face in his hands, his face that with blood was bursting. 
Silent, confused, yet by pity she conquered her fear, and continued. 

Katie is good and not silly; be comforted. Sir, about her; 
Katie is good and not silly; tender, but not like many 
Carrying ofi^, and at once for fear of being seen, in the bosom 
Locking-up as in a cupboard the pleasure that any man gives them. 
Keeping it out of sight as a prize they need be ashamed of; 
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That is the way I think. Sir, in England more than in Scotland ; 
No she lives and takes pleasure in all, as in beantiful weather, 
Sorry to lose it, but just as we would be to lose fine weather. 
And she is strong to return to herself and feel undeserted. 
For she always keeps burning a cheerful fire inside her. 
Oh, she is strong, and not silly; she thinks no more about you ; 
She has had kerchiefs before from gentle, I know, as from simple. 
Yes, she is good and not silly ; yet were you wrong, Mr. Philip, 
Wrong, for yourself perhaps more than for her. 

But Philip replied not. 
Raised not his eyes from the hands on his knees. 

And Elspie continued. 
That was what gave me much pain, when I met you that dance at Ranuocb, 
Dancing myself too with you, while Katie danced with Donald ; 
That was what gave me such pain ; I thought it all delusion. 
All a mere chance, and accident, — not proper choosing, — 
There were at least five or six— not there, no, that I don't say. 
But in the country about, — you might just as well have been courting. 
That was what gave me much pain, and (you won't remember that, though,) 
Three days after, I met you, beside my uncle's, walking. 
And I was wondering much, and hoped you wouldn't notice. 
So as I passed I couldn't help looking. You didn't know me. 
But I was glad, when I heard next day you were gone to the teacher. 

And uplifting his face at last, with eyes dilated. 
Large as great stars in mist, and dim, with dabbled lashes, 
Philip with new tears starting. 

You think I do not remember. 
Said,— suppose, that I did not observe ! Ah me, shall I tell you ? 
Elspie, it was your look that sent me away from Rannoch. 
It was your glance, that, descending, an instant revelation. 
Showed me, where I was, and whitherward going; recalled me. 
Sent me, not to my books, but to wrestlings of thought in the mountains. 
Yes, I have carried your glance within me undimmed, unaltered. 
As a lost boat the compass some passing ship has lent her. 
Many a weary mile on road, and hill, and moorland : 
It has been with me in shieling and bothie of wandering drovers, 
It has been with me, more precious, in chariot and palace of peeress: 
And you suppose, that I do not remember, I had not observed it ! 
O, did the sailor bewildered observe when they told him his bearings ? 
O, did he cast overboard, when they parted, the compass they gave him ? 
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And he continued more firmly, although with stronger emotion. 

Elspie, why should I speak it? you cannot believe it, and should not: 
Why should I say that I love, which I all but said to another ? 
Yet should I dare, should I say, O Elspie, you only I love ; you, 
First and sole in my life that has been and surely that shall be ; 
CJould — O, could you believe it, O Elspie, believe it and spurn not ! 
Is it — possible, — ^possible, Elspie ? 

Well, — she answered, 
Quietly, after her fashion, still knitting, — Well, I think of it. 
Yes, — I don't know, Mr. Philip, — but only it feels to me strangely 
Like to the high new bridge, they used to build at, below there. 
Over the burn and glen on the road. You won't understand me. 
But I keep saying in my mind — ^this long time slowly with trouble 
I have been building myself, up, up, and toilfully raising. 
Just like as if the bridge were to do it itself without masons, 
Painfully getting myself upraised one stone on another, 
All one side I mean ; and now I see on the other 
Just such another fabric uprising, better and stronger. 
Close to me, coming to join me : and then I sometimes fancy, — 
Sometimes I find myself dreaming at nights about arches and bridges, — 
Sometimes I dream of a great invisible hand coming down, and 
Dropping the great key stone in the middle : there in my dreaming, 
There I feel the great key stone coming in, and through it 
Feel the other part^all the other stones of the archway. 
Joined into mine with a queer happy sense of completeness, tingling 
All the way up from the other side's basement-stones in the water, 
Throughthe very grains of mine : — just like, when the steel, that you showed us 
Moved to the magnet, it seemed a feeling got hold of them both. But 
This is confusion and nonsense. I am mixing all things I can think of. 
And you wont understand me, Mr. Philip. 

But while she was speaking, 
So it happened, a moment she paused from her work, and pondering, 
Laid her hand on her lap : Philip took it : she did not resist : 
So he retained her fingers, the knitting being stopped. But emotion 
Came all over her more and more, from his hand, from her heart, and 
Most from the sweet idea and image her brain was renewing. 
So he retained her hand, and, his tears down-dropping on it, 
Trembling a long time kissed it at last. And she ended. 
And as she ended, up rose he ; saying. What have I heard ? Oh, 
What have I done, that such words should be said to me ? Oh, I see it. 
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See the great key stone coming down fix>m the heaven of heavens ! 
And he fell at her feet, and buried his face in her apron. 

But as under the moon and stars they went to the cottage, 
Elspie sighed and said. Be patient, dear Mr. Philip, 
Do not do anything hasty. It is all so soon, so sudden. 
Do not say any thing yet to any one. 

Elspie, he answered, 
Does not my friend go on Friday ? I then shall see nothing of you : 
Do not I go myself on Monday ? 

But oh, he said, Elspie ; 
Do as I bid you, my child ; do not go on calling me Mr. ; 
Might I not just as well be calling you Miss Elspie? 
Call me, this heavenly night, for once, for the first time, Philip. 

Philip, she said and laughed, and said she could not say it ; 
Philip, she said ; he turned, and kissed the sweet lips as they said it. 

But on the morrow Elspie kept out of the way of Philip ; 
And at the evening seat when he took her hand by the alders. 
Drew it back, saying, almost peevishly, 

No, Mr. Philip, 
I was quite right, last night; it is too soon, too sudden. 
What I told you before, was foolish perhaps, was hasty. 
When I think it over, I am shocked and terrified at it. 
Not that at all I unsay it ; that is, I know I said it, 
And when I said it, felt it. But oh, we must wait, Mr. Philip ! 
We mustn't pull ourselves at the great key stone of the centre ; 
Some one else up above must hold it, fit it, and fix it ; 
If we try to do it, we shall only damage the archway. 
Damage all our own work that we wrought, our painful up-building. 
When, you remember, you took my hand last evening, talking, 
I was all over a tremble : and as you pressed the fingers 
After, and afterwards kissed it, I could not speak. And then, too. 
As we went home, you kissed me for saying your name. It was dreadful. 
I have been kissed before, she added, blushing slightly, 
I have been kissed more than once by Donald my cousin, and others ; 
It is the way of the lads, and I make up my mind not to mind it ; 
But Mr. Philip, last night, and from you, it was different quite. Sir. 
When I think all that over, I am shocked and terrified at it. 
Yes, it is dreadful to me. 

She paused, but quickly continued, 
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Smiling almost fiercely, coDtinued, looking upward. 

You are too strong, you see, Mr. Philip I you are like the sea there. 

Which will come, through the straights and all between the mountains. 

Forcing its great strong tide into every nook and inlet. 

Getting far in, up the quiet stream of sweet inland water, 

Sucking it up, and stopping it, turning it, driving it backward, 

Quite preventing its own quiet running : And then, soon after, 

Back it goes off, leaving weeds on the shore, and wrack and uncleanness : 

And the poor burn in the glen tries again its peaceful running. 

But it is brackish and tainted, and all its banks disordered. 

That was what I dreamt all last night. I was the burnie, 

Trying to get along through the tyrannous brine, and could not ; 

I was confined and squeezed in the coiis of the great salt tide, that 

Would mix-in itself with me, and change me ; I felt myself changing ; 

And I struggled, and screamed, I believe, in my dream. It was dreadful. 

You are too strong, Mr. Philip ! I am but a poor slender burnie. 

Used to the glens and the rocks, the rowan and birch of the woodies, 

Quite unused to the great salt sea ; quite afraid and unwilling. 

Ere she had spoken two words, had Philip released her fingers : 
As she went on, he recoiled, fell back, and shook, and shivered ; 
There he stood, looking pale and ghastly ; when she had ended. 
Answering in hollow voice. 

It is true ; oh quite true, Elspie ; 
Oh, you are always right ; oh, what, what have I been doing ! 
I will depart to-morrow. But oh, forget me not wholly, 
Wholly, Elspie, nor hate me, no, do not hate me, my Elspie. 

But a revulsion passed through the brain and bosom of Elspie ; 
And she got up from her seat on the rock; putting by her knitting; 
Went to him, where he stood, and answered. 

No, Mr. Philip, 
No, you are good, Mr. Philip, and gentle ; and I am the foolish ; 
No, Mr. Philip, forgive me. 

She stepped right to him, and boldly 
Took up his hand, and placed it in hers ; he daring no movement ; 
Took up the cold hanging hand, up-forcing the heavy elbow. 
I am afraid, she said, but I will ! and kissed the fingers. 
And he fell on his knees and kissed her own past counting. 

But a revulsion wrought in the brain and bosom of Elspie ; 
And the passion she just had compared to the vehement ocean. 
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Urging in high spring-tide its masterful way through the mountains. 

Forcing and flooding the silvery stream, as it runs from the inland ; 

That great water withdrawn, receding here and passive, 

Felt she in myriad springs, her sources, far in the mountains. 

Stirring, collecting, rising, upheaving, forth-out-flowing. 

Taking and joining, right welcome, that delicate rill in the valley, 

Filling it, making it strong, and still descending, seeking. 

With a blind forefeeling descending, evermore seeking. 

With a delicious forefeeling, the great still sea before it ; 

There deep into it, far, to carry, and lose in its bosom. 

Waters that still from their sources exhaustless are fain to be added. 

As he was kissing her fingers, and knelt on the ground before her. 
Yielding backward she sank to her seat, and of what she was doing 
Ignorant, bewildered, in sweet multitudinous vague emotion. 
Stooping, knowing not what, put her lips to the curl on his forehead : 
And Philip, raising himself, gently, for the first time, round her 
Passing his arms, close, close, enfolded her, close to his bosom. 

As they went home by the moon. Forgive me, Philip, she whispered ; 
I have so many things to think of, all of a sudden ; 
I who had never once thought a thing, — in my ignorant Highlands. 



VIII. 

Jamveniet virgo,jam dicetur hymenaus^ 
Hymefiy O ht/meruee ! Hymen, ades, O hymenae ! 

BUT a revulsion again came over the spirit of Elspie, 
When she thought of his wealth, his birth and education : 
Wealth indeed but small, though to her a difference truly ; 
Father nor mother had Philip, a thousand pounds his portion. 
Somewhat impaired in a world where nothing is bad for nothing ; 
Fortune indeed but small, and prospects plain and simple. 

But the many things that he knew, and the ease of a practised 
Intellect's motion, and all those indefinable graces 

(Were they not hers, too, Philip ? ) to speech and manner, and movement. 
Lent by the knowledge of self, and wisely instructed feeling, — 
When she thought of all these, and these contemplated daily. 
Daily appreciating more, and more exactly appraising, — 
With these thoughts, and the terror withal of a thing she could not 
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Estimate, and of a step (such a step !) in the dark to be taken, 

Terror nameless and ill understood of deserting her station, — 

Daily heavier, heavier upon her pressed the sorrow. 

Daily distincter, distincter within her arose the conviction, 

He was too high, too perfect, and she so unfit, so unworthy, 

(Ah me ! Philip, that ever a word such as that should be written I) 

It would not do for him ; nor for her ; she also was something. 

Not much indeed and different, yet not to be lightly extinguished. 

Should he — he have a wife beneath him? herself be 

An inferior there where only equality can be ? 

It would do neither for him, nor for her. 

Alas for Philip ! 
Many were tears and great was perplexity. Nor had availed then 
All his prayer and all his device. But much was spoken 
Now, between Adam and Elspie ; companions were they hourly : 
Much by Elspie to Adam, enquiring, anxiously seeking. 
From his experience seeking impartial accurate statement 
What it was to do this or do that, go hither or thither. 
How in the after life would seem what now seeming certain 
Might so soon be reversed ; in her quest and obscure exploring 
Still from that quiet orb soliciting light to her footsteps ; 
Much by Elspie to Adam enquiring, eagerly seeking: 
Much by Adam to Elspie, informing, reassuring, 
Much that was sweet to Elspie, by Adam heedfuUy speaking. 
Quietly, indirectly, in general terms, of Philip, 
Gravely, but indirectly, not as incognizant wholly. 
But as suspending until she should seek it, direct intimation ; 
Much that was sweet in her heart of what he was and would be. 
Much that was strength to her mind, confirming beliefs and insights 
Pure and unfaltering, but young and mute and timid for action ; 
Much of relations of rich and poor, and true education. 

It was on Saturday eve, in the gorgeous bright October, 
Then when brackens are changed, and heather blooms are faded, 
And amid russet of heather and fern green trees are bonnie ; 
Alders are green, and oaks ; the rowan scarlet and yellow ; 
One great glory of broad gold pieces appears the aspen. 
And the jewels of gold that were hung in the hair of the birch-tree. 
Pendulous, here and there, her coronet, necklace, and earrings. 
Cover her now, o'er and o'er ; she is weary and scatters them from her. 
There, upon Saturday eve, in the gorgeous bright October, 
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Under the alders knittings gave Elspie her troth to Philip. 
For as they talked, anon she said — 

It is well, Mr. Philip. 
Yes, it is well : I have spoken, and learnt a deal with the teacher. 
At the last I told him all, I could not help it ; 
And it came easier with him than could have been with my father ; 
And he calmly approved, as one that had fully considered. 
Yes it is well, I have hoped, though quite too great and sudden, 
I am so fearful, I think it ought not to be for years yet. 
I am afraid ; but believe in you ; and I trust to the teacher: 
You have done all things gravely and temperate, not as in passion ; 
And the teacher is prudent, and surely can tell what is likely. 
What my father will say, I know not : we will obey him : 
But for myself, I could dare to believe all well, and venture. 
O Mr. Philip, may it never hereafter seem to be different ! 
And she hid her face — 

Oh, where, but in Philip's bosom I 
After some silence, some tears too perchance, Philip laughed and said to her. 

So, my own Elspie, at last you are clear that I'm bad enough for you. 
Ah, but your father won't make one half the question about it 
You have — he'll think me, I know, nor better nor worse than Donald, 
Neither better nor worse for my gentlemanship and book-work, 
Worse, I fear, as he knows me an idle and vagabond fellow. 
Though he allows, but he'll think it was all for your sake, Elspie, 
Though he allows I did some good at the end of the shearing. 
But I had thought in Scotland you didn't care for this folly. 
How I wish, be said, you had lived all your days in the Highlands, 
This is what comes of the year you spent in our foolish England. 
You do not all of you feel these fancies. 

No, she answered. 
And in her spirit the freedom and ancient joy was reviving. 
No, she said, and uplifted herself, and looked for her knitting. 
No, nor do /, dear Philip, I don't myself feel always. 
As I have felt, more sorrow for me, these four days lately, 
Like the Peruvian Indians I read about last winter. 
Out in America there, in somebody's life of Pizarro ; 
Who were as good perhaps as the Spaniards ; only weaker ; 
And that the one big tree might spread its root and branches, 
AH the lesser; about it must even be felled and perish. 
No, I feel much more as if I, as well as you, were, 
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Somewhere, a leaf on the one great tree, that up from old time 
Growing, contains in itself the whole of the virtue and life of 
Bygone days, drawing now to itself all kindreds and nations, 
And must have for itself the whole world for its root and branches. 
No, I belong to the tree, I shall not decay in the shadow ; 
Yes, I feel the life-juices of all the world and the ages 
Conaing to me as to you, more slowly no doubt and poorer. 
You are more near, but then you will help to convey them to me. 
No, don't smile, Philip, now, so scornfully ! — While you look so 
Scornful and strong, I feel as if I were standing and trembling. 
Fancying the burn in the dark a wide and rushing river. 
And I feel coming into me from you, or perhaps from elsewhere. 
Strong contemptuous resolve ; I forget, and I bound as across it. 
But after all you know, it may be a dangerous river. 

Oh, if it were so, Elspie, he said, I can carry you over. 
Nay, she replied, you would tire of having me for a burthen. 

O sweet burthen, he said, and are you not light as a feather ? 
But it is deep, very likely, she said, over head and ears too. 

O let us try, he answered, the waters themselves will support us. 
Yea, very ripples and waves will form to a boat underneath us ; 
There is a boat, he said, and a name is written upon it. 
Love, he said, and kissed her.— 

But I will read your books, though. 
Said she, you'll leave me some, Philip. 

Not I, replied he, a volume. 
This is the way with you all, I perceive, high and low together. 
Women must read,--as if they didn't know all beforehand : 
Weary of plying the pump we turn to the running water. 
And the running spring will needs have a pump built on it. 
Weary and sick of our books we come to repose in your eye-sight. 
As to the woodland and water, the freshness and beauty of Nature, 
Lo, you will talk, forsooth, of the things we are sick to death of. 

What, she said, and if I have let you become my sweetheart, 
I am to read no books ! but you may go your ways then. 
And I will read, she said, with my father at home as I used to. 
If you must have it, he said, I myself will read them to you. 
Well, she said, but no, I will read to myself, when I choose it ; 
What, you suppose we never read anything here in our Highlands, 
Bella and I with the father in all our winter evenings. 
But we must go, Mr. Philip — 
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I shall not go at all^ said 
He, if you call me Mr. Thank heaven ! that's well over. 

No, but it's not, she said, it is not over, nor will be. 
Was it not then, she asked, the name I called you first by? 
No, Mr. Philip, no— you have kissed me enough for two nights. 
No — come, Philip, come, or TU go myself without you. 

You never call me Philip, he answered, until I kiss you. 

As they went home by the moon that waning now rose later. 
Stepping through mossy stones by the runnel under the alders, 
Loitering unconsciously, Philip, she said, I will not be a lady, 
We will do work together, you do not wish me a lady, 
It is a weakness perhaps and a foolishness ; still it is so, 
I could not bear to be served and waited upon by footmen. 
No, not even by women — 

And, God forbid, he answered, 
God forbid you should ever be ought but yourself, my Elspie, 
As for service, I love it not, I ; your weakness is mine too, 
I am sure Adam told you as much as that about me. 

I am sure, she said, he called you wild and flighty. 

That was true, he said, till my wings were clipped by Elspie. 
But, my Elspie, he said, you would like to see, I fancy. 
Something of the world, of men and women. You will not refuse me, 
You will one day come with me and see my uncle and cousins, 
Sister, and brother, and brother's wife. You should go, if you liked it. 
Just as you are; just what you are, at any rate, my Elspie. 
Yes, we will go, and give the old solemn gentiUty stage-play 
One little look, to leave it with all the more satisfaction. 

That may be, my Philip, she said, you are good to think of it. 
But we are letting our fancies run-on indeed ; after all 
It may all come, you know, Mr. Philip, to nothing whatever. 
There is so much that needs to be done, so much that may happen. 

All that needs to be done, said he, shall be done, and quickly. 

And on the morrow he took good heart and spoke with David ; 
Not unwarned the father, nor had been unperceiving ; 
Fearful much, but in all from the first reassured by Adam. 
In the first few days after Philip came to the bothie 
They had become hearty friends, full of trust the one in the other : 
And in these last three he had talked with him much, and tried him. 
And he remembered, how at the first he had liked the lad ; and, 
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Then too, the old man's eye was much more for inner than-outer, 
And the natural tune of his heart without misgiving 
Went to the noble words of that grand song of the Lowlands, 
Rank is the guinea stampy but the marCs a man for cH that. 

Still he was doubtful, would hear nothing of it now, but insisted 
PhiHp should go to his books : if he chose, he might write ; if after 
Chose to return, might come ; he truly believed him honest. 
But a year must elapse, and many things might happen. 
Yet at the end he burst into tears, called Elspie, and blessed them ; 
£lspie, my bairn, he said, I thought not, when at the doorway 
Standing with you, and telling the young man to come and see us, 
I did not think he would one day be asking me here to surrender 
What is to me more than wealth in my Bothie of Toper-na-fuosich. 



IX. 

Arvay heata Petamus area I 

SO on the morrow's morrow, with Term-time dread returning, 
Philip returned to. his books, and read, and remained at Oxford, 
All the Christmas and Easter remained and read at Oxford. 

Great was wonder in College when Postman showed to Butler 
Letters addressed to David Mackaye, at Toper-na-fuosich, 
Letter on letter, at least one a week, one every Sunday : 

Great at that Highland post was wonder too and conjecture. 
When the postman showed letters to wife, and wife to the lasses, 
And the lasses declared they couldn't be really to David ; 
Yes, they could see inside a paper with E. upon it. 

Great was surmise in College at breakfast, wine, and supper, 
Keen the conjecture and joke ; but Adam kept the secret, 
Adam the secret kept, and Philip read like fury. 

This is a letter written by Philip at Christmas to Adam. 
What I said at Balloch has truth in it ; only distorted. 
Plants are some for fruit, and some for flowering only ; 
Let there be deer in parks, as well as kine in paddocks, 
Grecian buildings upon the earth as well as Gothic. 
There may be men, perhaps, whose vocation it is to be idle. 
Idle, sumptuous even, luxurious, if it must be : 
Only let each man seek to be that for which Nature meant him, 

D 
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Independent surely of pleasure, if not regardless. 
Independent also of station, if not regardless : 
Irrespective alike of station, as of enjoyment, 

Do his duty in that state of life to which God, not man, shall call him. 
If you were meant to plough. Lord Marquis, out with you, and do it. 
If you were meant to be idle, O beggar, behold, I will feed thee; 
Take my purse ; you have far better right to it, friend, than the Marquis. 
If you were born for a groom, and you seem, by your dress, to beUeve so. 
Do it like a man. Sir George, for pay, in a livery stable ; 
Yes, you may so release that slip of a boy at the corner, 
Fingering books at the window, misdoubting the eighth commandment. 
What a mere Dean, with those wits, that debtor-and-creditor head-piece ! 
Go, my detective D. D., take the place of Burns the ganger. 
Ah, fair Lady Maria, God meant you to live, and be lovely. 
Be so then, and I bless you. But ye, ye spurious ware, who 
Might be plain women, and can be by no possibility better I 
— Ye unhappy statuettes, ye miserable trinkets, 
Poor alabaster chimney* piece ornaments under glass cases. 
Come, in God's name, come down ! the very French clock by you 
Puts you to shame with ticking ; the fire-irons deride you. 
Break your glasses, ye can 1 come down, ye are not really plaster. 
Come, in God's name, come down I do anything, be but something ! 
You, young girl,, who have had such advantages, learnt so quickly. 
Can you not teach ? O yes, and she likes Sunday school extremely. 
Only it's soon in the morning. Away ! if to teach be your calling. 
It is no play, but a business : off ! go teach and be paid for it. 
Surely, that fussy old dowager yonder was meant for the counter; 
Oh, she is notable very, and keeps her servants in order 
Past admiration. Indeed, and keeps to employ her talent 
How many, pray? to what use? Away, the hotel's her vocation. 
Lady Sophia's so good to the sick, so firm and so gentle. 
Is there a nobler sphere than of hospital nurse and matron ? 
Hast thou for cooking a turn, little Lady Clarissa? in with them. 
In with your fingers ! their beauty it spoils, but your own it enhances ; 
■ For it is beautiful only to do the thing we are meant for. 
But they will marry, have husbands, and children,and guests,and households — 
Are there then so many trades for a man, for women one only. 
First to look out for a husband and then to preside at his table ? 
Learning to dance, then dancing, then breeding, and entertaining ? 
Breeding and rearing of children at any rate the poor do 
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Easier^ say the doctors, and better, with all their slaving. 
How many, too, disappointed, not being this, can be nothing ! 
How many more are spoilt for wives by the means to become so. 
Spoilt for wives and mothers, and every thing else moreover I 

This was the answer that came from the Tutor, the grave man, Adam. 
Have you ever, Philip, my boy, looked at it in this way ? 
When the armies are set in array, and the battle beginning, 
Is it well that the soldier whose post is far to the leftward 
Say, I will go to the right, it is there I shall do best service ? 
There is a great Field-Marshal, my friend, who arrays our battalions ; 
Let us to Providence trust, and abide and work in our stations. 

This was the final retort from the..eager, impetuous'Philip. 
I am sorry to say your Providence puzzles me sadly ; 
Children of circumstance are we to be ? you answer, On no wise ! 
Where does Circumstance end, and Providence where begins it ? 
In the revolving sphere which is upper, which is under ? 
What are we to resist, and what are we to be friends with ? 
If there is battle, 'tis battle by night : I stand in the darkness. 
Here in the melee of men, Ionian and Dorian on both sides, 
Signal and password known ; which is friend and which is foeman ? 
Is it a friend? I doubt, though he speak with the voice of a brother. 
Still you are right, I suppose ; you always are, and will be. 
Though I mistrust the Field-Marshal, I bow to the duty of order. 
Let us all get on as we can, and do what we^re meant for, 
Or, as is said in your favourite weary old Ethics, our ergon. 
Yet is my feeling rather to ask, Where is the battle ? 
Yes, I could find in my heart to cry, in spite of my Elspie, 
O that the armies indeed were arrayed, O joy of the onset, 
Sound, thou Trumpet of God, come forth, Great Cause, to array us. 
King and leader appear, thy soldiers sorrowing seek thee. 
Would that the armies indeed were arrayed, O where is the battle ! 
Neither battle I see, nor arraying, nor King in Israel, 
Only infinite jumble and mess and dislocation. 
Backed by a solemn appeal, * For God's sake do not stir, there ! ' 
Yet you are right, I suppose ; if you don't attack my conclusion. 
Let us get on as we can, and hunt for and do the ergon. 
That isn't likely to be by sitting still, eating and drinking. 
Yes, you are right, I dare say, you always were and will be. 
And in default of a fight I will put up with peace and Elspie. 

These are fragments again without date addressed to Adam. 
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As at return of tide the total weight of ocean. 
Drawn by moon and sun from Labrador and Greenland, 
Sets-in amain, in the open space betwixt Mull and Scarfa, 
Heaving, swelling, spreading, the might of the mighty Atlantic; 
There into cranny and slit of the rocky, cavernous bottom 
Settles down, and with dimples huge the smooth sea-surface 
Eddies, coils, and whirls ; by dangerous Corryvreckan : 
So in my soul of souls through its cells and secret recesses. 
Comes back, swelling and spreading, the old democratic fervour. 

But as the light of day enters some populous city, 
Shaming away, ere it come, by the chilly daystreak signal. 
High and low, the misusers of night, shaming out the gas lamps, — 
All the great empty streets are flooded with broadening clearness. 
Which, withal, by inscrutable simultaneous access 
Permeates far and pierces, to very cellars lying in 
Narrow high backplane, and court and alley of alleys : 
He that goes forth to his walk, while speeding to the suburb. 
Sees sights only peaceful and pure ; as, labourers settling 
Slowly to work, in their limbs the lingering sweetness of slumber; 
Humble market^carts, coming-in, bringing-in, not only 
Flower, fruit, farm^^store, but sounds and sights of the country 
Dwelling yet on the sense of the dreamy drivers ; soon after 
Half-awake servant-maids unfastening drowsy shutters 
Up at the windows, or down, letting-in the air by the doorway ; 
School-boys, school-girls soon, with slate, portfolio, satchel. 
Hampered as they haste, those running, these others maidenly tripping ; 
Early clerk anon turning out to stroll, or it may be 
Meet his sweetheart — waiting behind the garden gate there ; 
Merchant on his grass-plat haply, bare-headed ; and now by this time 
Little child bringing breakfast to " father " that sits on the timber 
There by the scaffolding ; see, she waits for the can beside him ; 
Mean-time above purer air untarnished of new-ht fires : 
So that the whole great wicked artificial civilized fabric, — 
All its unfinished houses, lots for sale, and railway outworks, — , 
Seems reaccepted, resumed to Primal Nature and Beauty : — _. 
— Such — in me, and to me, and on me the love of Elspie ! 

Philip returned to his books, but returned to his Highlands after ; 
Got a first 'tis said ; a winsome bride, 'tis certain. 
There while courtship was ending, nor yet the wedding appointed. 
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Under her father he leatnt to handle the hoe and the hatchet : 
Thither that summer succeeding came Adam and Arthur to see him 
Down by the lochs from the distant Glenmorison : Adam the tutor, 
Arthur, and Hope ; and the Piper anon who was there for a visit. 
He had been into the schools; plucked almost; all but 9l gone-coon; 
So he declared ; never once had brushed up his hairy Aldrich ; 
Into the great might-have-been upsoaring sublime and ideal 
Gave to historical questions a free poetical treatment ; 
Leaving vocabular ghosts undisturbed in their lexicon-limbo, 
Took Aristophanes up at a shot ; and the whole three last weeks 
Went in bis life and the sunshine rejoicing to Nuneham and Godstowe : 
What were the claims of Degree to those of life and the sunshine ? 
There did the four find Philip, the poet, the speaker, the chartist, 
Delving at Highland soil, and railing at Highland landlords. 
Railing, but more, as it seemed, for the fun of the Piper's fury. 
There saw they David and Elspie Mackaye, and the Piper was almost. 
Almost deeply in love with Bella the sister of Elspie ; 
But the good Adam was heedful ; they did not go too often. 
There in the bright October, the gorgeous bright October, 
When the brackens are changed, and heather blooms are faded, 
And amid russet of heather and fern green trees are bonnie. 
There, when shearing had ended, and barley-stooks were garnered, 
David gave Philip to wife his daughter, his darling Elspie ; 
Elspie the quiet, the brave was wedded to Philip the poet. 

So won Philip his bride. They are married and gone— But oh. Thou 
Mighty one. Muse of great Epos, and Idyll the playful and tender, 
Be it recounted in song, ere we part, and thou fly to thy Pindus, 
(Pindus is it, O Muse, or Aetna, or even Ben-Nevis ?) 
Be it recounted in song, O Muse of the Epos and Idyll, 
Who gave what at the wedding, the gifts and fair gratulations. 

Adam, the grave careful Adam, a medicine-chest and tool-box, 
Hope a saddle, and Arthur a plough, and a rifle the Piper, 
Airlie a necklace for Elspie, and Hobbes a Family Bible, 
Airlie a necklace, and Hobbes a bible and iron bedstead. 

What was the letter, O Muse, sent withal by the corpulent hero ? 
This is the letter of Hobbes the kilted and corpulent hero. 

So the last speech and confession is made, O my eloquent speaker ! 
So the good time is coming* or come is it ? O my chartist ! 
So the Cathedral is finished at last, O my Pugin of Women ; 
♦ " The Good Time Coming."— Chartist Song, 
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Finished, and now, is it true ? to be taken out whole to New Zealand I 

Welly go forth to thy field, to thy barley, with Ruth, O Boaz, 

Ruth, who for thee hath deserted her people, her gods, her mountains. 

Quitted her Moab-Lochaber for thee, thou Naomi-Boaz. 

Go, as in Ephrath of old, in the gate of Bethlehem said they. 

Go, be the wife in thy house both Rachel and Leah unto thee ! 

Be thy wedding of silver, albeit of iron thy bedstead ! 

Yea, to the full golden fifty be lengthened ! while fair memoranda 

Duly fill-up the fly-leaves duly left in the Family Bible. 

Live, be happy, and look too to keep a whole skin on thy sirloin. 

Live, and when Hobbes is forgotten, may'st thou, an unroasted Grandsire^ 

See thy children's children, and Democracy upon New Zealand I 

This was the letter of Hobbes, and this the Postscript after. 
Wit in the letter will prate, but wisdom speaks in a postcript; 
Listen to wisdom — Which things — you perhaps didn't know, my dear fellow, 
I have reflected ; Which things are an allegory y Philip. 
For this Rachel-and-Leah is marriage ; which, I have seen it, 
Lo, and have known it, is always, and must be, bigamy only. 
Even in noblest kind a duality, compound and complex. 
One part heavenly-ideal, the other vulgar and earthy : 
For this Rachel-and-Leah is marriage, and Laban their father 
Circumstance, chance, the world, our uncle and hard taskmaster. 
Rachel we found as we fled from the daughters of Heth by the desert ; 
Rachel we met at the well ; we came, we saw, we kissed her ; 
Rachel we serve-for, long years, — that seem a few days only. 
E'en for the love we have to her, — and win her at last of Laban. 
Is it not Rachel we take in our joy from the hand of her father ? 
Is it not Rachel we lead in the mystical veil from the altar ? 
Rachel we dream-of at night : in the morning, behold, it is Leah. 
'*Nay, it is custom," saith Laban, and Leah indeed is the elder. 
Happy and wise who consents to redouble his service to Laban, 
So, fulfilling her week, he may add to the elder the younger. 
Not repudiates Leah, but wins him the Rachel unto her ! 
Neither hate thou thy Leah, my Philip, she also is worthy ; 
So — many days shall thy Rachel have joy, and survive her sister : 
Yea and her children — Which things are an allegory ^ Philip, 
Aye, and by Origen's head with a vengeance too, a long one ! 

This was a note from the Tutor, the grave man nicknamed Adam. 
I shall see you of course, my Philip, before your departure; 
Joy be with you, my boy, with you and your beautiful Elspie. 
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Happy is he that found, and finding was not heedless ; 
Happy is he that founds and happy the friend that was with him. 
So won Philip his bride ; — 

They are married^ and gone to New Zealand. 
Five hundred pounds in pockety with books^ and two or three pictures, 
Tool-box, plough, and the rest, they rounded the sphere to New Zealand. 
There he hewed, and dug; subdued the earth and his spirit; 
There he built him a home; there Elspie bare him his children^ 
David and Bella; perhaps ere this too an Elspie or Adam ; 
There hath he farmstead and land, and fields of corn and flax fields ; 
And the Antipodes too have a Bothie of Toper-na-fuosich. 





THE END. 
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PREFACE. 



To the many who have complained of the incom* 
pletenoes, to the few who have questioned the 
moral, of the fonner portion of this work, I giro 
these volumes as an answer. I regret, and apolo- 
gize for, the length to which this narrative has ex- 
tended ; hut it was not in mjr power to be more 
brief, unless I had left the main conception of the 
story undeveloped and many of its objects unful- 
filled. My task is now concluded ; and I consign 
te the final judgment of the gentle reader the most 
matured and comprehensive of those works of fiction 
to which hitherto he has accorded an encouraging 
and generous approbation. 

I grant that the hero of this narrative is far firom 
perfect ; and had his principal faults been correct- 
ed in the course of the preceding volumes, the 

Vol, II ^ 



reader would have been spared the sequel It le 
because his errors of action and of Judgment were 
not yet counterbalanced or amended ; it is because 
his opinions were often morbid and unsound ; it is 
because his sentiments were nobler than his actions, 
and his pride too lofty for his virtue, that these 
volumee were necessary to the completion of his 
trials and the consummation of my design. 

From that public, to which he has ever trust- 
fully appealed against the de]>reeiations of literary 
envies and political hostility, ihe author once more 
adcs, not favour or indulgence, but a candid .'udg* 
ment and an impartial v^ct. 

Londan, March 12, 1838. 
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A. L I C E; 

OR, 

HE MYSTERIES. 



BOOK THE FIRST. 

" 2^ rav ivavXiocc ^if6 depSpok^fjtdtc 

EvttiF. HeLy L 1116. 
" Thee, hid the bowering yatesamid, I call.** 



CHAPTER I. 

«* Who art thoa, fWr one, who usnrp'st the pla<ie 
or Blanch, the lady of the matchless grace V* 

Lamb. 

It Was towards the evening of a day in early 
April that two ladies were seated by the open win- 
dow of a cottage in Devonshire. The lawn before 
tbem wuM^gay with evergreens, relieved by the 
first few nowers and fresh tarf of the reviving 
spring; and at a distance, through an opening 
among the trees, the sea, blae and tranquil, bounded 
the view, and contrasted the more confined and 
homelike features of the scene. It was a spot, 
remote, sequestered, shut out from the business 
and pleasures of the world ; as such it suited the 
tastes and character of the owner. 

That owner #as the younger of the ladies seated 
by ^e window. You would scarcely have guessed, 
from her appearance, that she was more than seven 
or eight-and-twenty, though she exceeded by four 
or five years that critical boundary in the life of 
beauty. Her form was slight and delicate in its 
proportions, nor was her countenance the less love- 
ly, because, from its gentleness and repose (not 
unmixed with a certam sadness), the coarse and the 
gay might have thought it wanting in expression. 
For there is a stillness in the aspect of those who 
have felt deeply which deceives the common eye, 
as rivers are often alike tranquil and profound, in 
prof)qrtTon as they are remote from the springs 
which agitated and swelled the commencement of 
their course, and by which their waters are still, 
though invisibly, supplied. -^ 

The elder lady, the guest of her companion, 
was past seventy ; her gray hair was drawn back 
from the forehead, and gathered under a stiff cap 
of Quaker-like simplicity ; while her dress, rich 
but plain, and of no very modem fashion, served 
to increase the venerable appearance of one who 
leemed not ashamed of years. 

" My dear Mrs. Leslie," said the lady of the 
hoiise, after a thoughtful pansd in the conversation 



thM had been carried on for th^ IhSt hotxr, '* it fi 
very true ; perhaps I was to biame in coming to 
this place ; I ought not to have been Ibo selfisii." 

" No, my dear friend," returned Mrs, Les>jBv 
gently ; " selfish is a word that can never be im- 
plied to you ; you have acted as became yon ; 
agreeably*to your own instinctive sense of what is 
best at your age ; independent in fortune and rank, 
and still so lovely, you resigned all that would 
have attracted others, and devoted yourself, in re* 
tirement, to a life of quiet and unkftown benevo- 
lence. You are in your sphere in this village, 
humble though it be, consoling, relieving, healing 
the wretched, the destitute, the infirm, i^d teach- 
ing your Evelyn insensibly to imitat* your modest 
and Christian virtues." The good old fady spokd 
warmly and with tears in her eyes ; her ctfAg^ 
ion placed her hand in Mrs. Lesne's. 

<* You cannot make me vain," said she, with s 
sweet and melancholy smile. " I remember what 
I was when you first gave shelter to the poor deStf- 
late wanderer and her fatherless child ; and I, wh6 
was then so poor and destitute, what shonld I b6 
if I was deaf to the poverty and sorirows of othet^ ; 
others, too, who are better than I am 1 But how 
Evelyn, as you say, is growin^^ up ; the time Ap- 
proaches when she must decide on aceiepting or 
rejecting Lord Yargrave ; and yet, in this village, 
how can she compare him witn others 1 how can 
she form a choice 1 What you siay is very true, 
and yet I did not think of it suflSciently. What 
shall I do 1 I am only anxious, dear giri, to act 
so as may be best for her own happiness." 

**0f that I am sure," returned Mrs. Leslie | 
" and yet I know not how to advise. On one hand, 
so much is due to the wishes of yoiir late husband 
in every point of view, that, if Lord Vai^ve be 
worthy of Evelyn's esteem and affection, it would 
be most desirable that she should prefer him to all 
others. But if he be what I hear ne is considered 
in the world — an aftfiil, scheming, almost heartless 
man, (6f atilbitious and hard pursuits — I tremble to 
think ho^ completely the happiness of EvelyB't 
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whole life may be thrown away. She certainlj is 
. not in love with him, and yet I fear ahe it one 
whote nature is but too susceptible of affection. 
She ought now to see others ; to know her own 
mind, uid not to be hurried, blindfold and inex- 
perienced, into a itep that decides existence. This 
IS a duty we owe to her ; nay, even to the late 
Lord Vargrave, anxious as he was for the marriage. 
His aim was surely her happiness, and he would 
not have insisted upon means that time and cir- 
• cumstazjces might show to be contrary to Uie end 
he had in yiew." 

" You are rurht,*' replied Lady Vargrave ; 
** when my poor husband lay on his bed of death, 
just before he sunmioned his nej^ew to receive 
his last blessing, he said to me, ' Providence can 
counteract all our schemes. If ever it should be 
for Evelyn's real happiness that my wish for her 
marriage with Lmnlev Ferrers should not be fal- 
filled, to you I must leave the riffht to decide on 
what I cannot foresee. All I ask is, that no ob- 
stacle shall be thrown in the way of my wish, and 
that the child shall be trained up to consider Lum- 
ley as her futun husband.' Among his papers 
was a letter addressed to me to the same effect ; 
and, indeed, in other respects, that letter left more 
. to my judgment than I had anv right to expect. 
Oh, I am often unhappy to think that he did not 
many one who would have deserved his aflbction ! 
and— but regret is useless now !" 

'* I wish you could really feel so," said Mrs. 
Leslie ; " for regret of anftther kind still seems to 
haunt you ; and I do not think you have yet for- 
gotten your early sorrows." 

" Ah ! how can I V* said Lady Vargnwe, vidth a 
quivering lip. 

At tlut instant a light shadow darkened the 
sonny lawn in front of the casements, and a sweet, 
gay young vcice was heard singing at a little dis- 
tance ; § moment more, and a ^autiful girl, in the 
first bloom of youth, bounded lightly along the 
grass, and halted opposite the friends. 

It was a ipiarkable contrast, the repose and 
quiet of the two persons we have described ; the 
ace and gray hairs of one, the resigned and melan- 
choly gentleness written on thd features of the oth- 
er, with the springing step, and laughing eyes, and 
radiant bloom of the new comer. As she stood 
with the setting sun glowing full upon her rich fair 
hair, her happy countenance, and elastic form, it 
was a vision almost too bright for this weary earth ; 
a thing of light and bliss, that the joyous Greek 
miffht have placed among the forms of Heaven, 
and worshipped as an Aurora or a Hebe. 

** Oh, how can you stay in doors this beautiful 
evenine 1 Come, dearest Mrs. Leslie \ come, mo- 
ther, dear mother, you know you promised you 
would ; you said I was to call you ; see, it won't 
rain any more, and the shower has left the nxyrtles 
and the violet-bank so fresh." 

<*My dear Evelyn," said Mrs. Leslie, with a 
•mile, ** I am not so young as you." 

'* No, but you are just as gay when you are in 
good spirits ; and who can be out of spirits in such 
weather 1 Let me call/or your chair ; let me wheel 
voul I am sure I can. Down, Sultan; so you 
nave found me out, have you, sir ] Be quiet, sir ; 
down !" 

This last exhortation was addressed to a splen* 
did dog of the Newfoundland breed, who now con- 
trived wholly to occupy Evelyn's attention. 



The two friends looked at this beautifril eirl, m 
with all the grace of youth ahe shared wfa3e witm 
rebuked the exuberant hilarity of her huge play- 
mate ; and the elder of the two seemed ^e most 
to sympathize with her mirth. Both gazed with 
fond affectk>n upon an object dear to boUL But 
some memory or association touched Lady Var- 
grave, and she sighed as she gazed. 



CHAPTER IL 

'*Is slorniy life prefemd to this serenel" 

ToDse'i SaHrem. 

Ako the windows were closed in, and night had 
succeeded to evening, and the Uttle party at the 
cottage were grouped together. Mrs. Leslie was 
qoiet^ seated at her tambour-frame ; Lady Var- 
grave, leaning her cheek on her hand, aeemed ab- 
sorbed in a volume before her, but her eyes were 
not on the page ; Evelyn was busily employed in 
turning over the contents of a parcel of booKs and 
music which had just been brought from the lodge, 
where the London coach had deposited it. 

** Oh, dear mamma !" cried Evelyn, ** I am so 
dad ; there is something you will like ; some of 
uepoetry that touched you so much set to music." 

Evelvn brought the songs to her mother, who 
roused herself m>m her revery and looked at them 
with interest. 

** It is yerv strange," said she, *< that I should 
be so affected by all that is written by this person ; 
I, too" (she added, tenderly stroking down Eve- 
lyn's luxuriant tresses), " who am not so fond of 
reading as you are." 

** You are reading one of his books now," said 
Evelyn, glancing over the open page on the table. 
** Ah, that beautiful passage upon * Our First Im- 
pressions.' Yet I do not like you, dear mother, 
to read his books ; they always seem to make you 
sad." 

** There is a charm to me in their thoughts, 
their manner of expression," said Lady Vargrave, 
*' which sets me thinking, which reminds me of — 
of an early friend, whom I could fascy I hear talk- 
ing while I read. It was so from the first time I 
opened by accident a book of his years ago." 

** Who is this author that pleases you so m^ch V 
asked Mrs. I^slie, with some surprise, for Lady 
Vargrave had usually little pleasure m readin&r even 
the greatest and most popular masterpieces of mod- 
em ffenius. 

"Maltravers," answered Evelyn ; "and I think 
I almost share my mother's enthusiasm." 

" Maltravers," repeated Mrs. Leslie. " He is, 
perhaps, a dangerous writer for one so young. At 
your age, dear girl, you have naturally romance 
and feeling enough of your own, without seeking 
them in books." 

" But, dear madam," said Erelyn, standing up 
for her favourite, *' his writings do not consist cm 
romance and feelin|r only ; they are not exagger- 
ated ; they are so sunple, so. truthful." 

"Did you ever meet himi" asked Lady Var- 
grave. 

" Yes," returned Mrs. Leslie, " once, when he 
was a gay fair-haired boy. His father resided in 
the next county, and we met at a countiy-house. 
Mr. Maltravers himself has an estate near my 
daughter in B shire, but he does not live qa 
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it ; he has heen soine years abroadT— a strange 
character !" 

"Why does he write no morel" said Evelyn; 
** 1 have read his works so often, and know his po- 
etry so well by heart, that I should look forward to 
something new from him as an event." 

" I have heard, my dear, that he has withdrawn 
much from the worm and its objects ; that he has 
lived greatly in the East. The death of a lady to 
whom he was to have been married is said to have 
unsettled and changed his character. Since that 
event he has not returned to England. Lord Var- 
grave can tell you more of him than I." 

" Lord Vargrave thinks of nothing that is not al- 
ways before the woild," said Evelyn. 

** I am sure you wrong him," said Mrs. Leslie, 
iooking up, and fixing her eyes on Evelyn's coun- 
tenance ; " for you are not before the world." 

Evelyn slightly, very sUghtly pouted her pretty 
lip, but made no answer. She took up the music, 
and, seating herself at the piano, practised the airs. 
Lady Vargrave listened with emotion ; and as Ev- 
elyn, in a voice exquisitely sweet, though not pow- 
erful, sang the words, her mother turned away her 
face, and, half unconsciously, a few tears stole si- 
lently down her cheek. 

When Evelyn ceased — ^herself affected, for the 
words were impressed with a wild and melancholy 
depth of feeling — she came again to her mother's 
side, and, seeing her emotion, lussed away the tears 
from the pensive eyes. Her own gayety left her ; 
she drew a stool to her mother's feet, and, nestling 
to her and clasping her hand, did not leave tUlt 
place till they retired to rest. 

And the lady blessed Evelyn, and felt that, if 
bereaved, she was not alone. 



CHAPTER ni. 

**But come, thou goddesfl, fkir and flree, 
In heaven yclept Euphrasyne ! 



To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And, singing, startle the dull night." 



DAllegro. 



** Bot come, thou goddess, sage and holy, 
Come, divinest Melancholy ! 
* * * * * 

There, held in holy passion still. 
Forget thyself to marble." 

ttPenuroso, 

The early morning of early spring — what associ- 
ations of freshness and hope in that smgle sentence ! 
And there — a little after sunrise — there was Eve- 
lyn, fresh and hopeful as the morning itself, bound- 
ing with the light step of a light heart over the 
lawn. Alone, alone ! no governess with a pinched 
nose and a sharp voice to curb her graceful move- 
ments, and tell her how young ladies ought to walk. 
How silently morning stole over the earth ! It was 
as if youth had the day and the world to itself. 
The shutters of the cottage were still closed, and 
Evelyn cast a glance upward to assure herself that 
her mother, who also rose betimes, was not yet 
stining. So she then tripped along, singing from 
very glee, to secure a companion and let out Sul- 
tan; and, a few moments afterward, they were 
scouring over the grass, and descending the rude 
steps that wound down the cliff to the smooth sea- 
Moids. Evelyn was still a child at heart, yet 



somewhat more than a child in mind. In the 
majesty of 

** That hollow, aoonding, and mysterloos main ;" 

in the silence broken but by the murmur of the 
billows ; in the sohtude relieved but by the boats 
of the early fisherman, she felt those deep and 
tranquillizing influences which belong to the reli- 
gion of Nature. Unconsciously to herself, her 
sweet face new more thoughtful and her step 
more slow, ^hat a complex thing is education ! 
How many curcumstances, that have no connexion 
with books and tutors, contribute to the rearing of 
the human mind ! the earth, and the sky, and the 
ocean were among the teachers of Evelyn Came- 
ron; and beneath her simplicity of thought was 
daily filled, from the urns of invisible spirits, the 
fountain of the poetry of feeling. 

This was the hour when Evelyn most sensibly 
felt how little our real life is chronicled by external 
events ; how much we live a second and a higher 
life in our meditations and dreams. Brought up, 
not more by precept than example, in the faith 
which unites creature and Creator, this was the 
hour in which thought itself had something of the 
holiness of prayer ; and if (turning from dreams 
divine to earthlier visions) this also was the hour 
in which the heart painted and peopled its own fairy 
land below, of the two ideal worlds that stretch be- 
yond the inch of time on which we stand, Imagina- 
tion is perhaps holier than Memory. 

So now, as the day crept on, Evelyn returned in 
a more sober mood, and then she joined her mother 
and Mrs. Leslie at breakfast ; and then the house- 
hold cares, such as they were, devolved upon her, 
heiress though she was ; and, that duty done, once 
more the straw hat and Sultan were in requisi- 
tion ; and, opening a little sate at the back of the 
cottage, she took the path alons the village church- 
yard that led to the house of the old curate. The 
burial-ground itself was surrounded and shut in 
with a belt of trees. Save the small, time-discol- 
oured church, and the roofs of the cottage and the 
minister's house, no building — not even a cotter's 
hut — was visible there. Beneath a dark and single 
yew-tree in the centre of the ground was placed a 
rude seat ; opposite to this seat was a grave, dis- 
tinguished from the rest by a slight palisade. As 
the young Evelyn passed slowly by this spot, a 
glove on the long damp grass beside the yew-tree 
caught her eye. She took it up and sighed ; it 
was her mother's. She sighed; for she thought 
of the soft melancholy on that mother's face which 
her caresses and her mirth could never wholly chase 
away. She wondered why that melancholy was so 
fixed a habit ; for the young ever wonder why the 
experienced should be sad. 

And now Evelyn had passed the churchyard, and 
was on the green turf before the minister's quaint, 
old fashioned house. 

The old man himself was at work in his sarden ; 
but he threw down his hoe as he saw Eve^, ai^d 
came cheerfully up to greet her. 

It was easy to see how dear she was to him. 

'* So you are come for your duly lesson, my yoi2V) 
pupil 1" 

" Yes ; but Tasso can wait if the—" 

*' If the tutor wants to play truant ; no, my child 
and, indeed, the leftson must be longer than usua 
to-day, for I fear I shall have to leave you to-mor 
row ror some days." 
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" Leave us ! why 1 Leave Brook Green 1 im- 
possible!" 

** Not at all impossible ; for we have now a new 
vicar, and I must turn courtier in my old age, and 
ask him to leave me with my flock. He is at Wey- 
mouth, and has written to me to visit him there. So, 
Miss Evelyn, I must give you a holyday task to learn 
while I am away." 

Evelyn brushed the tears from her eyes — for, 
when the heart is full of affection, the eyes easily 
run over — and clung mournfully to the old man as 
she gave utterance to all her half-chiMUsh, half-wo- 
manly grief at the thought of parting so soon with 
bim. And what, too, could her mother do without 
him ; and why could he not write to the vicar instead 
of going to him T 

The curate, who was childless and a bachelor, was 
not insensible to the fondness of his beautiful pupil, 
and perhaps he himself was a little more distrait than 
usual that morning, or else Evelyn was peculiarly 
inattentive ; for certain it is that she reaped very lit- 
tle benefit &om the lesson. 

Yet he was an admirable teacher, that old man ! 
Aware of Evelyn's quick, susceptible, and rather 
fanciful character of mind, he had sought less to curb 
than to refine and eleyate her imagination. Him- 
self of no ordmar^ abilities, which leisure had al- 
lowed him to cultivate, his piety was too large and 
cheerful to exclude literature, Heaven's best sift, 
from the pale of religion ; and under his care Eve- 
lyn's mind had been duly stored with the treasures 
of modem genius, and her judgment strengthened 
by the criticisms of a graceful and generous taste. 

In that sequestered hamlet the young heiress had 
been trained to adorn her future station ; to appre- 
ciate the arts and elegances that distinguish (no 
matter what the rank) the refined from the low, 
better than if she had been brought up under the 
hundred-handed Briareus of fashionable education. 
Lady Vargrave, indeed, like most persons of mod- 
est pretensions and imperfect cultivation, was rather 
inchned to overrate tne advantages to be derived 
from book-knowledge, and she was never better 
pleased than when she saw Evelyn opening the 
monthly parcel from London, and delightedly poring 
over volumes which Lady Vargrave innocently be- 
lieved to be reservoirs of inexhaustible wisdom. 

But this day Evelyn would not read, and the 

f olden verses of Tasso lost their music to her ear. 
o the curate gave up the lecture, and placed a little 
programme of studies to be conned during his ab- 
senoe in her reluctant hand ; and Sultan, who had 
been wistfully licking his paws for the last half hour, 
sprung up and caracoled once more into the garden ; 
and the old priest and the young woman left the 
works of man for those of Nature. 

" Do not fear : I will take such care of your gar- 
den while you are away," said Evelyn ; " and you 
must write and let us know what day you are to 
come back." 

" My dear Evelyn, you are bom to spoil every 
one, from Sultan to Aubrey." 
. **And to be spoiled too, don't forget that," 
cried Evelyn, laughingly shaking back her ringlets. 
** And now, before you go, will you tell me, as you 
are so wise, what I can do to make — to make — my 
mother love me 1" 

Evelyn's voice faltered as she spoke the last 
words, and' Aubrey looked surprised and moved. 

"Your mother love you, my' dear Evelyn ! what 
4o you mean'? does she not love youl" 



" Ah, hot as I love her : she is kind and g^Aim, 
I know, for she is so to aU ; but she does not con- 
fide in me, she does not tmst me ; she has some 
sorrow at heart which I am never allowed to leam 
and sooth. Why does she avoid all mention of her 
early days 1 She never talks to me as if she, too, 
had once a mother ! Why am I never to speak of 
her first mamage — of my father 1 Why does she 
look reproachfully at me, and shun me ; yes, shun 
me for days together, if— if I attempt to draw her 
to the past? Is there a secret? If so, am I not 
old enough to know itt" 

Evelyn 8|X)ke quickly and nervously, and with 
quivering lips. Aubrey took her hand, and press- 
ing it, said, after a little pause, 

*^ Evelyn, this is the fint tim6 you have ever thus 
spoken to me. Has anything chanced to arouse 
your — shall I call it curiosity, or shall I call it the 
mortified pride of affection 1" 

" And you, too, are harsh ; you blame me ! No, 
it is true that I have not thus spoken to vou before ; 
but I have long, long thought with grief that I was 
insuflicient to my mother's happiness, I who love 
her so dearly ; and now, since Mrs. Leslie has been 
here, I see her so often conversing with -this coia- 
parative stranger so much more confidentially than 
with me ; when I come in unexpectedly, they cease 
their conference as if I were not worthy to share 
it ; and — and oh, if J could but make you under- 
stand that all I desire is that my mother should love 
me, and know me, and tmst me." 

"Evelyn," said the curate, coldly, "you love 
your motner, and justly ; a kinder ana gentler heart 
tffin hers does not beat in a human breast. Her 
first wish in life is for your happiness and welfare. 
You ask for confidence, but why not confide in her 1 
why not believe her actuated by the best and the 
tenderest motives ? why not leave it to her discre- 
tion to reveal to you any secret grief, if such there 
be, that preys upon her T why add to that grief by 
any selfish indulgence of over-susceptibility m your- 
self? My dear pupil, you are yet almost a child ; 
and they who have sorrowed may well be reluctant to 
sadden with a melancholy confidence those to whom 
sorrow is yet unknown. This much, at least, I mav 
tell you, for this much she does not seek to conceal, 
that Lady Vargrave was early inured to trials from 
which you, more happy, have been saved. She 
speaks not to you of her relations, for she has none 
left on earth. And after her marriage with your 
benefactor, Evelyn, perhaps it seemed to her a mat- 
ter of principle to banish all vam regret, all remem- 
brance, if possible, of an earlier tie." 

" My poor, poor mother ! Oh, yes, you are right"; 
forgive me. She yet mourns, perhaps, my father, 
whom I never saw, whom I feel, as it were, tacitly 
forbid to name ; you did not know himi" 

"Him— whom?" 

" My father, my mother's first husband." 

" No." 

"But I am sure I could not hare loved him m 
well as my benefactor, my real and second father, 
wha is now dead and gone. Oh, how well I re- 
member him ; how fondly !" Here Evelyn stopped 
and burst into tears. 

"You do right to remember him thus; to love 
and revere his memory ; a father indeed he was to 
you. But now, Evelyn, my own dear child, hear 
me. Res^t the silent heart of your mother ; let 
her not think that her misfortunes, whatever they 
may be, can cast' a shadow over you — ^you,her last 
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ItfiM «d[ bkMitig. lUtlier thaBM«kto<i|M»ai* 
old woondsi mSet them to heal, 9B they mnat* b«o 
klOftth the h^uenoes of leligioii amd time ; and weit 
tiw boor wjben, wiiboat, pechaps, too keen a g^ef, 
TOoi mothtt cao go back with you iote the past" 

^ I will, I wifi. Oh» how wicked, how uogrtp 
eioQS I haYO been ; ii was but an exceaa of love, 
believe it, dear Mr. Aobsey, believe it." 

^'I do believe it, my pooc Evelyn ; and now I 
know that I may traat in yon. Come, diy those 
bright eyes, or they will think I have been a hard 
tawmaster, and let us go. to the cottage." 

They walked slowly and silently across the hum-, 
ble garden into the churchyard, and there, by the 
old yew-tree, they saw Lady Yargrave. Evelyn, 
fearful that the traces of her tears were yet visibl*, 
dbrew back; and Aubrey, aware of what passed 
within her, said, 

*' Shall I join your mother, and teU her of my 

nproaching departure! and perhaps, in the mean 

Miile, you viriU call at our poor pensioner's in the 

irillage ; Dame Newman was so anxious, to see 

you ; we will join you there soon." 

Evelyn smiled hier thanks, and, kissing her hand 
to her mother with seeming gayety, turned back 
and passed through the glebe into the little village. 
Aubrey joined I^dy Yargrave, and drew her arm 
inhw. 

Meanwhile Evelyn thougbtfiilly 
Her heart was &11, and of self-reproach. Her 
er had, then, known cause lor booow, and periiaps 
her reserve was but occasioned by her reluctance 
to pain her child Oh, how doubly anxious would 
Evelyn be faereaftjBr to sooth, to comfort, to wean 
that dear mother Irom the pest ! Though in this 
girrs character there was something of the impetu- 
osity and thoughtlessness of her years, it was noble 
as well as soft ; and now the woman's trustfulness 
conquered all the woman*s curiosity. 

She entered the cottage of the old bedridden 
Clone whom Aubrey had referred to. It was as a 
rieam of sunshine, that sweet comforting face ; and 
here, seated by the old woman's aide, with Uie Book 
of the Poor upon her lap, Evelyn was found by Lady 
Yargrave. It was curious to observe the different 
impressions upon the cottagers made by the mother 
ana daughter. Both were beloved with almost 
equal enthusiasm, but with the first the poor felt 
more at home. They could talk to her more at 
ease ; she understood them so much more quickly ; 
they had no need to beat about the bush to tell the 
little peevish complaints that they were half adiamed 
to utter to Evelyn. What seemed so light to the 
foung, cheerful beauty, the mother listened to with 
so grave and sweet a patience. When all went right, 
they rejoiced to see £velyn ; but in their little dif- 
ficulties and sorrows, nobody was like ^ my eood 
lidy!" 

So Dame Newman, tne moment she saw the pale 
countenance and graceful shape of Lady Yargrave 
at the threshold, uttered an exclamation of delight. 
Now she could let out all that she did not like to 
trouble the young lady with ; now she could com- 
plain of east winds, and rfaeumatiz, and the paridi 
oflicers, and the bad tea they sold poor people at 
Mr. Hart's shop, and the unmteful grandson who 
was so well to do, and who forgot he had a grand- 
Bother alive ! 



CHAPTER lY. 



**Towards fbo ead of tbe week we received a esrd Asm 
the towB ladies.*— Fiear of Wak^teld, 

Ttut curate was gone and the lessons suspended i 
otherwise--<as like each to each as sunshine or cloud 
ermitted — day followed day in the calm retreat of 
^rook Green; wh«i one momins, Mrs. hwUm, 
with a letter m her hand, sought Lady Yaigrave^ 
who was busied in tendii^r. the flowers of a smaU 
conservatory which she h^ added to the cotta^ 
when, from venous motives, and one in espeoal 
powerful and mysterious, she exchanged, for so se- 
questeied a home, the luxurious villa bequeathed to 
her by her husband 

To flowers — ^those charming children of Nature, 
m whieh our aee can take the same tranquil pleas* 
ure as our youm*— La^ Yargrave devoted mach of 
ber monotonous and uncheckered time. She seemed 
to. love them ahnost as living things, and her mem^ 
ocy associated them with hours as bright and as 
fleeting as thunselves. 

"My dear firiend," said Mrs. Leslie, "I have 
news for you. My daughter, Mrs. Merton, wlio 
has been in Cornwall on a visit to her husbsnd's 
mother, writes me word that she will visit us on her 
road home to the R^tory in B—— shire. Stte wiU 
not |mt you much out of your way," added Mrs^ 
Leshe, smiling, '* for Mr. Merton vrill not accent 
pany her ; she only brings her daughter Caroline, 
a lively, handsome, intelhsent girl, who will be en- 
chantai with Evelyn. AU that you will regret is^ 
that she comes to terminate my visit, and take mo 
away with her. If you can formve that offence^ 
you will have nothing else to pardon." 

Lady Yargrave replied with her usual simple 
kindness, but she was evidently nervous at the visit 
of a stranger (for she had never yet seen Mrs. Mer- 
ton), and still more distressed at the thought of lo- 
sing Mrs. Leslie a week or two sooner than had 
been anticipated. However, Mrs. Leslie hastened 
to reassure her. Mrs. Merton was so quiet and 
good-natured, the wife of a country clergyman with 
simnle tastes; and, after all, Mrs. Leslie's visit 
might last as lonff, if Lad]r Yargrave would be con* 
tented to extendner hospitality to Mrs. Merton and 
Caroline. 

When the visit was announced to Evelyn, her 
young heart was susceptible only of pleasure and 
curiosity. She had no friend of her own age ; she 
was sure she should like the grandchild of her dear 
Mrs. Leslie. 

Evelyn, who had learned betimes, from the af- 
fectionate solicitude of her nature, to relieve her 
mother of such few domestic cares as a home so 
quiet, with an establishment so regular, could af* 
ft>rd, gayly busied herself in a thousand little prepar- 
ations. She filled the room of the visiters witn flow- 
ers (not dreaminff that any one could fancy them un- 
whdesome), and spread tbe tables with her own fii* 
vourite books, and had the little cottage piano in her 
own dressing-room removed into Carolme's — Caro- 
line must be fond of music : she had some doubta 
of transferring a c^ge with two canaries into Caro- 
line's room also ; but when she approached the cage 
with that intention, the birds cbiiped so merrfly, and 
seemed so glad to see her, and so expectant of su- 
gar, that her heart smote her for her meditated de- 
sertion and ingratitude. No, she could not give 
up the canaries ; but the glass bowl with the gojd- 
fisb— oh, that vrould look so pretty on ito stand just 
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hy the casement ; and tlie fisli— dull things !— wonld 
not missjter. 

The mommg, the noon, the pn>bable honr of -the 
inqportant arrival came at last ; and, after having 
three times within the last half honr visited the 
looms, and settled, and unsettled, and settled again 
everythmg before arranged, Evelyn retired to her 
own room to consult her wardrobe, and Margaret, 
once her nurBe, now her abigail. Alas ! the ward- 
robe of the destined Lady Varffrave — ^the betrothed 
of a rising statesman, a new and now an ostentatious 
peer, the heiress of the wealthy Templeton— was 
one which many a tradesman's daughter would have 
disdained. Evelyn visited so little; the clergyman 
of the place, and two old maids who lived most re- 
spectably on a hundred and eighty pounds a year, 
in a cottage, with one maidservant, two cato, and a 
feotboy, founded the circle of her acquaintance. 
Her mother was so indifferent to dress ; she herself 
had found so many other ways of spending money ! 
but Evelyn vras not now more philosophical tlmn 
others of her age. She turned fipom muslin to 
muslin ; from the coloured to the white, from the 
white to the coloured, with pretty anxiety and sor- 
rowful suspense. At last she decided on the new- 
est, and, ymen it was on, and the single rose set in 
the lustrous and beautiful hair,«Carson herself could 
not have added a charm. Happy age ! who wants 
the arts of the milliner at seventeen 1 

" And here, miiss, here's the fine necklace Lord 
Vargrave brought down when my lord came last ; 
it will look so ffrand !" 

The emeralds glittered in their case ; Evelyn 
looked at them irresolutelv ; then, as she looked, a 
shade came over her forehead, and she sighed and 
closed the lid. 

* No, Margaret, I do not want it ; take it away." 

« Oh dear, miss ! what would my lord say if he 
.were down ? and they are so beautiful ! they will 
look so fine ! Deaiy me, how they sparkle I but 
you will wear much finer when you are my lady." 

" I hear mamma's bell ; go, Margaret, Ae wants 
you." 

Left alone, the young beauty sank down abstract- 
edly, and, though the looking-glass was opposite, it 
did not arrest her eye ; she forgot her warorobe, her 
muslin dress, her fears, and her guests. 

<* Ah," she thouffht, "what a weight of dread I 
feel here when I think of Lord Varffrave and this 
fatal engagement ; and every day I feel it more 
and more. To leave my dear, dear mother — ^the 
dear cottasre — oh ! I never can. I used to like 
him when f was a child ; now I shudder at his name. 
Why is thisi He is kind; he condescends to 
seek to please. It was the wish of my poor father, 
for fathn he really was to me ;. and yet, oh that he 
had left me poor and free !" 

At this part of Evelyn's meditation the unusual 
#ound of wheels was heard on the gravel ; she start- 
ed up, wiped the tears from her eyes, and hurried 
down to welcome the expected guests. 



CHAPTER V. 

••Ten me, Sopby, mv dear, wbat do you think of our new 
^UAUn V^Yiear of Wakefield. 

Mbs. Mkbton and her daughter were already in 
the middle drawing-room, seated on either side of 
Jlrs. Leslie. The former a woman of quiet and 



pleach^ exterior; her lace still hmdaoiiw, UMlr 
if not mtelligent, at least expressive of sober good* 
nature and habitual content. The latter a fine^ 
dark-eyed girl, of decided countenance, and whaft 
is termed a showy style of beauty ; tall, self-poo- 
sessed, and dressed plainly indeed, but after thfS 
approved fashion. The nch bonnet of the large 
shape then worn ; the Chantilly veil ; the gaj 
French Caehemire ; the full sleeves, at that tune 
the unnatural rage ; the expensive, yet unassuming 
robe de moU ; the perfect cfuausure ; the air of so- 
ciety ; the easy manner ; .the tranquil but scrutini- 
zing gaze, all startled, discomposed, and half-fti^t- 
ened£velvn. 

Miss Merton herrolf, if more at her ease, was 
equally surprised by the beauty and unconseions 
gnce of the young fairy before her, and rose to 
greet her with a wellbred cordiality, which at one* 
made a conquest of Evelyn's heart. 

Mrs. Merton kissed her cheek, and smiled kindly 
on her, but said little. It was easy to see that she 
was a less convenible and more homely peraon 
than Caroline. 

When Evelyn conducted them to their rooms, 
the mother and daughter detected at a glance the 
care that had provided for their ccmiforts ; and some- . 
thing eager and expectant in Evelyn's eyes tau^ 
the guoo-nature. of the one and the good-breedmj^ 
of the other to reward their young hostess by vari- 
ous exclamations of pleasure and satisfactioii. 

" Dear, how nice ! What a pretty writing-desk !" 
said one. "And the pretty goldfish!" said the 
other. <* And the piano, too, so well placed ;" and 
Caroline's fair fingers ran rapidly over tiie keys. 
Evelyn retired, covered with smiles and blushes. 
And then Mrs. Merton permitted hersdf to say to 
the well-dressed abisail, 

" Do take away Uiose flowers ; they make me 
quite faint." • 

" And how low the room ia ; so confined," said 
Caroline, when the lady's lady withdrew with the 
condemned flowers. '* And I see no Psyche ; how- 
ever, the poor people have done their best." 

"Sweet person, Lady Varmve!" said Mrs. 
Merton ; " so interesting ! so beautiful, and how 
youthful in sppearance !" 

" No toumure ; not much the manner of the 
world," said Caroline. 

" No ; but something better." 

"Hem!" said Caroline. "The girl is very 
pretty, though too small." 

" Such a smile ; such eyes ; she is irresistible ! 
and what a fortune ! she will be a charming friend 
for you, Caroline." 

" Yes, she may be useful if she marry Lord Var- 
grave ; or, inde^l, if she make any brilliant match. 
What sort of a man is Lord Vargrave 1" 

" I never saw him ; they say, most fascinatinff.'' 

" Well, she is very happy," said Caroline, with 
a sigh. 



CHAPTER VL 

" Two lovely damsels cheer my lonely walk." 

Lamb*s Akum FvMt. 

Aftbb dinner there was still light enou^ for 
the young people to stroll throuffh the garden. Mrs. 
Merton, who was afiraid of the dmip, preferred 
staying within ; and she was so- quiet, and made 
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benelf so much at home, that Lady Vargrave, to 
use Mrs. Leslie's plirase, was not the least ** put 
out" by her ; besides, she talked of Evelyn, and 
tiiat was a theme very dear to Lady Y argrate, who 
was both fond and proud of Evelyn. 

" This is very pretty, indeed ! the view of the 
sea quite lovely !" said Caroline. " You draw 1" 

" Yes, a little." 

"From nature 1" 

"Oh, yes!" 

"What, in Indian ink 1" 

" Yes, and water colours." 

" Oh ! why, who could have taught you in this 
little village; or, indeed, in this most |>rimitive 
county 1" 

" We did not come to Brook Green till I was 
nearly fifteen. My dear mother, though very anx- 
ious to leave our villa at Fulham, would not do so 
on my account while masters could be of service 
to me ; and as I knew she had set her heart on 
this place, I worked doubly hard." 

" Then she knew this place before 1" 

" Yes ; she had been here many years ago, and 
took the place after my poor father's death (I al- 
ways call the late Lord Vargrave my father). She 
used to come here regularly once a year without me, 
and when she returned I ever thought her more 
melancholy than before." 

" What makes the charm of the place to Lady 
Vargrave V* asked Caroline, with some interest. 

" I don't know, unless it be its extreme quiet, or 
some early association." 

" And who is your nearest neighbour 1" 

**Mr. Aubrey, the curate. It is so unlucky, he 
18 gone from home for a short time. You can't 
think how kind and pleasant he is ; the most amia- 
ble old man in the world ; just such a man as Ber- 
nardin St. Pierre would have loved to describe." 

"Agreeable, no doubt, but dull; good curates 
geneiilly are." 

" Dull ! not the least ; cheerful, even to playful- 
ness, and full of information. He has been so good 
to me about books ; indeed, I have learned a great 
deal from him." 

" I dare say he is an admirable judge of ser- 
mons." 

" But Mr. Aubrey is not severe," persisted Ev- 
elyn, earnestly ; " he is very fond pf Italian litera- 
ture, for instance ; we have read Dante together." 
" Oh ! pity he is old ; I think you said he was old. 
Perhaps there is a son, the image of the sirel" 

"On, no," said Evelyn, laughing innocently; 
" Mr. Aubrey never married." 

" And where does the old gentleman livel" 

" Come a little this way ; there, you can just see 
the roof of his house, close by the church." 

" I see ; it is tant soit peu triste to have the 
church so near you." 

" Do you think so 1 Ah ! but you have not seen 
it ; it is the prettiest church in the county ; and the 
little burial-ground, so quiet, so shut in ; I feel bet- 
ter every time I pass it. Some places breathe of 
religion." 

" You afe poetical, my dear little friend." 

Evelyn, who fiad poetry in her nature — and, there- 
fore, sometimes it broke out in her simple language 
— coloured, and felt half ashamed. 

" It is a favourite walk with my mother," said 

she, apologetically ; " she often spends hours there 

alone ; and so, perhaps, I think it a prettier .spot 

than others may. It does not seem to me to have 

Vol. II. 39 



anything of gloom in it ; when I die I should like 
to be buried there." ♦ 

Caroline laughed slightly. " That is a strange 
wish ; but perhaps you have been crossed in love T" 
" I ! Oh, you are laughing at me !" 
" You do not remember Mr. Cameron, your real 
father, I suppose 1" 

" No ; I believe he died before I was bom." 
" Cameron is a Scotch name ; to what tribe of 
Camerons do you bjelonf V 

" I don't know," said Evelyn, rather embarrass- 
ed ; " indeed, I know nothinff of my father's or 
mother's family. It is very odd, but I don't thid^ 
we have any relations. You know, when I am of 
age, that I am to take the name of Templeton." 

" Ah ! the name goes with the fortune ; I under- 
stand. Dear Evelyn, how rich you will be ! I do 
so wish I were rich." 

" And I that I were poor," said Evelyn, with an 
altered tone and expression of countenance. 
" Strange girl ! what can you meani" 
Evelyn said nothing, and Caroline examined her 
curiously. 

" These notions come from living so much out of 
the world, my dear Evelyn. How you must long to 
see more of life." 

"I! not in the least. I should never like to 
leave this place ; I could live and die here." 

" You will think otherwise when you are Lady 
Vargrave. Why do you look so gravel Do you 
not love Lord Vargrave 1" 

" What a question !" said Evelyn, turning away 
her head and forcing a laugh. 

" It is no matter whether you do or not ; it is a 
brilliant position. He has rank, reputation, high of- 
fice ; all he wants is money, and that you will give 
him. Poor me ! I have no prospect so bright. I 
have no fortune, and I fear my face will never buy 
a title, an opera-box, ajid a house in Grosvenor 
Square. I wish I were the future Lady Vargrave." 
" I am sure I wish you were," said Evelyn, with 
great naiveU ; " you would suit Lord Vargrave bet- 
ter than I should." 
Caroline laughed. 
" Why do you think so T* 
" Oh, his way of thinking is like yours ; he 
never says anything I can sympathize with." 

" A pretty compliment to me ! Depend upon it, 
my dear, you will sympathize with me when you 
have seen as much of the world. But Lord Var- 
grave, is he too old 1" 

" No, I don't think of his age ; and, indeed, he 
looks younger than he is." 
" Is he handsome 1" 

" He is what may be called handsome ; you 
would think so." 

" Well, if he come here, I will do my best to 
win him from you ; so look to yourself." 

" Oh, I should be so grateful ; I should like him 
so much if he would fall in love with vou !" 
" I fear there is no chance of that." 
"But how," said Evelyn, hesitatingly, after a 
pause, " how is it 4hat you have seen so much 
more of the world than I have 1 I thought Mr. 
Merton lived a great deal in the country." 

" Yes, but my uncle. Sir John Merton, is mem- 
ber for the county ; my grandmother on my father's 
side — Lady Elizabeth, who has Tregony Castle, 
which we have just left, for her jointure-house — 
goes to town almost every season, and I have 
spent three seasons with her. She U a chsnuing 
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old woman, quite the jerosiie dame, I am soiiy tp 
way she Kmains in Cornwall this year ; she haa 
not beeiTTezy well; the physicians forbid late 
l^ours and London; but even in the country we 
are very gay. My uncle lives near us, and, though 
% widower, has his house full when down at Mer- 
ton Park ; and papa, too, is rich ; very hospiuble 
uid popul^, 'and will, I hope, be a bishop one of 
these days — ^not at all like a mere country parson ; 
and so, somehow or other, I have learned to be 
ambitious ; we are an ambitioua family on papers 
aide. But, alas ! I have not your cards to play. 
Tounff, beautiful, and an heiress ! Ah, what pros- 
pects ! 'You should make your mamma take you 
to town." 

** To town ! she would be wretched at the very 
idea. Ob, you don't know ua.*' 

^ I canH help fancying. Miss Evelyn," said Car- 
oline, archly, '* that you are not so blind to Lord 
Vargrave's perfections, and so indifferent to Lon- 
don, only from the pretty innocent way of thinking 
that so prettily and innocently you express. I 
dare jsay, if ^ the truth were known, there is some 
handsome young rector, besides the old curate, 
who plays the flute, and preaches sentimental ser- 
mons in white kid gloves." 

Evelyn laughed merrily ; so merrily that Caro- 
line's suspicions vanished. They continued to 
walk and talk thus till the night came on, and then 
they went in ; and l^velyn showed Caroline her 
drawings, which astonished that young lady, who 
was a good judge of accomplishments. Evelyn's 
performance on the piano astonished her yet more ; 
but Caroline condoled herself on this point, for her 
Toice was more powerful, and she sang French 
songs with much more spirit. Caroline showed 
talent in ail she undertook; but Evelyn, despite 
her simplicity, had genius, though as yet scarcely 
developed ; for she had quickness, emotion, sus- 
ceptibility, imagination ; "and the difference be- 
tween talent and genius lies rather in the heart 
than the head. 



CHAPTER VIL 

" Dost thou fbel 
TbasoleiDA wblapMioginduaace of the acene 
Ch>pre88ing thy young heart, that thou dodt draw 
More cloaeiy to my aide V 

Wood walk and Ayavn, F. Himaks. 

Caroline and Evelyn, as was natural, became 
great friends. They were not kindred to each 
other in disposition, but they were thrown together, 
and friendship wa.s thus forced upon both. Un- 
suspecting and sanguine, it was natural to Evelyn 
to admire ; and CaroUne was, to her inexperience, 
a brilliant and imposing novelty. Sometimes Mi^ii 
Merton's worldliness of thought shocked Evelyn ; 
but then Caroline had a way with her, as if she 
was merely indulging an inclination towards irony ; 
nor was she without a certain vein of sentiment 
that persons a little hackneyed in the world, and 
young ladies a little disappoint^ that they are not. 
wives instead of maids, easily acquire. Trite as, 
this vein of sentiment was, poor Evelyn thought it 
beautiful and most feeling. Then Caroline was 
clever, entertaining, cordial, with all that superficial 
•npenority that a girl of twenty>three who knows 
London readily exercises over a country girl of 
seventeen. On the other hand, Caroline was kind 



lod afibctioiiato ^waida h«r. TIm ci<mgfBaam^^ 

daughter felt that she could not be always wpo 
rior even in fashion to the wealtjqr heireae. 

One evening, as Mrs. Leslie and Mrs. MeitO|t 
sat under the verandah of the cottage withput th»ir 
hostess, who had gone alone into the villagre, and 
the young, ladies were confidentially converaing oq 
the lawnrMrs. Leslie said rather abruptly, ** Is not 
Evelyn a delightful creature 1 How unccttsciofiis 
of her beauty ; how simple, and yet so naturally 
gifted !" 

"I have never seen one who interested me 
more," said Mrs. Merton, settling her peUrine; 
" she is extremely pretty." 

'*! am so anxious about her," resumed Mss. 
Leslie, thoughtfully. '* You know the wish of the 
late LordVaigrave that she should many his neph<« 
ew, the present lord, when she reaches the age oC 
eighteen. She only wants nine or tea months oC 
that time ; she has seen nothing of the world ; 
she is not fit to decide for herself ; and Lady Yar- 
grave, the best of human creaturea, is still beraelf 
almost too inexperienced in the world to be a guide 
for one so young, placed in such peculiar circum- 
stances, and of jprospects so brilliant. Lady Y^- 
grave, at heart, is a child still, and will be so even 
when as old as I am." 

" It is very true," said Mrs. Merton. " Don't 
you fear that the girls will catch cold 1 the dew ia 
falling, and the grass must be wet." 

" I have thousht," continued Mrs. Leslie, with- 
out heeding the Tatter part of Mrs. Merton's reply, 
** that it would be a kind thing to invite Evelyn to 
stay with you a few months at the rectory. To 
be sure it is not like London, but you see a great 
deal of the world; the society at your house is 
well selected, and, at times, even brilliant ;. she 
will meet young people of her own age, and yoimg 
people fashion and form each other." 

" I was thinking myself that I should like to 5a- 
vite her," said Mn. Merton ; ** I will consult Car- 
o^Iie." 

^ ** Caroline, I am sore, would be delighted ; the. 
difficulty lies rather in Evelyn herself." 

" You surprise me ! she must be moped to 
death here." 

** But will she le«iVA her, mother 1" 

''Why, Caroline often leaves me," said Mra. 
Merton. 

Mrs. Leslie was silent, and Evelyn and her new 
friend now joined the mother and daughter. 

** I have been tryins to perauaide Evelyn to pay 
us a little visit," said Caroline ; *' she could ac- 
company us so nicely ; and if she is still strange 
with us — dear grandmamma goes too— I am sure 
we can make her at home." 

"IIow odd!" said Mrs, Merton v "we were 
jnst sayinff Use same thing. My dear Mias Caift* 
eron, we shoiUd be so happy to have you." 

** And I should be so happy to go if mamma 
wojold but go too." 

As she spoke the moon, just x;isen, showed the. 
form of Lady Yarsrave slowly approaching the 
house. By the lig^t, her fea^turee seemed more 
pale than usual ; and her slight and delicate form, 
with its ^lidins motion and noiseless step, had in 
it something aunost ethereal and unearthly. 

Evelyn turned ^. saw her, and her heart smote 
her. Her mother, so wedded to the dear cottage ; 
and had this gay stranaer rendered that dear cd^ 
tage less attractive ; she who had said she coold 
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five and die in its humble precincts 1 Abiiiptly 
she left her new friend? hastened to her mother, 
^n4 threw her arms fondly round her. 

** You are pale, you Jia^e overfatigued yourself; 
where have you beeal why did you no( take me 
with you 1" 

Lady Vargrave pressed Evelyn's hand afiection- 
ately. 

** You care for me too much," said she. ** I am 
but a dull companion for you ; I was so glad to see 
you happy with one better suited to your gay spi*- 
Its. What can we do when she leaves us 1" 

*' Ah, I want no companion but my own, own 
mother ; and have I not Sultan tool" added Ev- 
elyn, smiling away the te^M! that had started U> her 
eyes. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

** FiUnd after ftiend departs. 
^ Who bath not loet a (h«nd ? 
There is 1)0 union here of hearts 
That finds not here an end." 

MoNTsoHaar. 

That night Mrs. Leslie sought Lady Vargrave 
in her own room. As she entered eently she ob- 
■erved that, late as the hour was. Lady Vargrave 
was stationed by the open window, and seemed 
intently gazing on the scene below. Mrs. Leslie 
reached her side ui^pesceived. The moonlight was 
exceedingly bright ; and just beyond the garden, 
from which it was separated but by a slight fence, 
lay the solitary churchyard of the hamlet, with the 
slender spire of the holy edifice rising high and ta- 
pering into the. shining air. It was a cahn and 
tranquillizing scene ; and so intent was I^dy Var- 
grave's abstracted gaze, that Mrs. Leslie was un- 
willing to disturb her revery. 

At length X^ady Vargrave turned ; and there was 
that patient and pathetic resignation written in her 
countenance which belongs to those whom the world 
can deceive no more, and who have fixed their hearts 
in the life beyond. 

Mrs. Leslie, whatever she thought or felt, said 
nothing, except in ki^ly remonstrance m the in- 
discretion of braving the night air. The window 
was closed ; they sat down to confer. 

Mrs. Leslie repeated the invitation given to 
Evelyn, and urged the advisability of accepting it. 
*< It is cruel to separate you," she said ; ^ I feel it 
acutely. Why not, tben« come with Evelyn 1 You 
shsJce your head ; why always avoid society 1 So 
young yet, you give yourself too much to the past !" 

Lady Vargrave rose and walked to a cabinet at 
the end of the room ; she unlocked it, and beckoned 
to Mrs. Leslie to approach. In a drawer lay care- 
fully folded articles of female dress — rude, homelyi 
ragged—the dress of a peasant girl. 

" Do these remind you of your first charity to 
me !" she said, touchingly ; ** they tell me that I 
hsTe nothing to do with the world in which you and 
ydurs, and Evelyn herself, 'should move." 

" Too tender conscience ! your errors were those 
of circumstance, of youth ; how have they been re- 
deemed! none even suspect them. Your past 
history is known but to the good old Aubrey and 
pyself. No breath even of rumour tarnishes the 
name of Lady Vargrave." 
« Mrs. Leilie^" said Lady VaigraTe, xeelosing 



the cabinet, and again seating hepeU^ ** my worid 
lies around me ; I cannot lea^e^. If I w#re of use 
to Evelyn, then, 'indeed* I would ss^rifice, bmve 
all ; but I only cloud her spirijts ; I haveno advice to 
give her, no instruction to bestow. When she 
was a child I could watch over her ; when she was 
sick I could nurse her ; but now she requires an 
adviser, a guide ; and I feel too sensibly that this 
task is beyond my powers. I a guide to youth and 
innocence — I! No, I' have noSiing .to offer her, 
dear child! but my love and my prayers. Let 
your da.ughter take her, then ; watch over her, goide» 
advise her. For me — unkind, ungrateful as it may 
seem-T— were she but happy, I could well bear to be 
alone!" 

** But ^e — ^how will she, who loves you so, sub- 
mit to this separation 1" 

*' It vrill not be long, and," added Lady Vaigrave, 
with a serious yet sweet smile, " she had better be 
prepared for that separation which must come at last. 
As year by year I oatlive my last h<^e, that of once 
"more behdding Aim, I feel that life becomes feebler 
and feebler, and I look more on that quiet church- 
yard as a home to which I am soon returning. At 
all events, Evelyn will be called upon to form new 
ties that must estrange her from me ; let her wean 
herself from one so useless to her, to all the worlds 
now, and by degrees." 

" Speak not thus," said Mrs. Leslie, strongly af- 
fected ; "you have many years of happiness yet in 
store for you ; the more you recede from youth, the 
fairer life will become to you." 

*' Qod is good to me," said the lady, raising her 
meek eyes, ** and I have abready found it so ; I 
am contented." 



CHAPTER IX. 

" The greater part of them seemed to be charmed witk hia 
pTe8enoe."~MAcxBH2iK— The Man qfthe Wwld,^ 

It was with the greatest difficulty that Evelyn 
could at last be persuaded to consent to the separa- 
ti<m from her mother; she wept bitterly at the 
thought But Lady Vargrave, thongh-tonched, was 
firm, and her firmness was of \hat soft, imploring 
character, which Evelyn never could resist. The 
visit was to last some months, it is true ; but she 
would return to the cottage ; she would escape, too 
•—and this, perhaps, unconsciously reconciled her 
more than aught else— the periodical visit of Lord 
Vargrave. At the end of July, when the pariia- 
mentaiy session, at that unreformed era, usually 
expired, he always came to Brook Green for a 
month. His last visits had been most unwelcome 
to Evelyn, and this next visit she dreaded more 
than she had any of the former oqes, It is strange, 
the repugnance with which she regarded the suit 
of her affianced ! she whose heart was yet virgin ; 
who had never seen any one who, in form, manner, 
and powers to please, could be compared to the 
gay Lord Vargrave. And yet a sense of honour, 
of what was doe to her dead benefactor, her more 
than father, all combated that repugnance, and left 
her unceftam what course to pursue, uncalculating 
as to the friture. In the happy elasticity of her 
spirits, and with a carelessness almost approaching 
to levity, which, to say truth, wtae natural to her, 
she did not often recall the solemn engagement that 
must soon be ratified or annulled ; but when thai 
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dMugfat did occur, it saddened her for hoars, and 
left her listless and deroondent , 

The visit to Mrs. Merton was, then, finally ar- 
nnged ; the day of departure fixed *, when one- 
morning came the following letter from Lord Var- 
grsTO hmiself : 

" To the Lady VargroMe, 4«., 4«. 
«« My i»bar Fbibnd, . 
<* I find that we have a week's holyday in oui^ 
do-nothing Chamber, and the weather is so delight- 
ful that Ilong to share its enjoyment with those I 
love best. You will, therefore, see me almost as 
soon as you receive this ; that is, I shall be with 
you at dinner on the same day. What can I say 
to Evelyn 1 Will you, dearest Lady Vargrave, 
make her accept all the homace which, when ut- 
tflied by me, she seems half indined to reject 1 
" In haste, most affectionately yours, 

" Vabobavb. 
« EamOtan Place, April SO, 18— .» 

This letter was by no means welcome, either to 
Mrs. Leslie or to Evelyn. The former feared that 
Lord Vargrave would disapprove of a visit, the real 
objects of which could scarcely be owned to him. 
The latter was reminded of all she desired to forget. 
But Lady Vargrave herself rather rejoiced at the 
thought of Lumley*s arrival. Hitherto, in the spirit 
of her passive and gentle character, she had taken 
the engagement between Evelyn and Lord Vargrave 
almost as a matter of course. The will and wish 
of her late husband operated most powerfully on her 
mind; and while Evelyn was yet in childhood, 
Lumley's visits had ever been acceptable, and the 
playful girl liked the gay, good-humoured lord, who 
brought her all sorts of presents, and appeared as 
fond of dogsrtis herself. But Evelyn's recent chanse 
of manner, her frequent fits of dejection and thought 
•—once pointed out to Lady Varmve by Mrs. Les- 
lie — aroused all the affection and maternal anxiety 
of the former. She was resolved to watch, to ex- 
amine, to scrutinize, not only Evelyn's reception of 
Vargrave, but, as far as she could, the manner and 
deposition of Vargrave himself. She felt how sol- 
emn a trust was the happiness of a whole life ; and 
• she had that romance of heart, learned from Nature, 
ifbt in books, which made her believe that there 
could be no happiness in a marriage without love. 

The whole family party were on the lawn, when, 
an. hour earlier than he was expected, the travelling 
carriage of Lord Vargrave was whirled along the 
narrow sweep that conducted from the lod^e to the 
house. Vargrave, as he saw the party, kissed his 
hand from the window ; and, leaping from the car- 
riage when it stopped at the porch, hastened to meet 
his hostess. 

** My dear Lady Vargrave, I am so glad to see 
you. You are looking charmingly ; and Evelyn 1 
oh, there she is ; the dear coquette, how lovely she 
is ; how she has improved ! But who*' (sinking 
his voice), "who are those ladies V* 

« Guests of OUTS : Mrs. I^slie, whom you have 
often heard us speak of, but never met." 

•*Yes; and the others 1" 

" Her daughter and grandchild." '• 

" I shall be delighted to know them." 

A more popular manner than Lord Vargrave's it 
is impossible to copceive. Frank and prepossess- 
ing, even when the poor and reckless Mr. Ferrers, 
withobit rank or reputation, his smile, the tone of 



his voice, his familiar courtesy, appirently so inmr- 
tificial and approaching almost to a boyish blant- 
ness of good-numour, were irresistible in the rising' 
statesman and favoured cointier. 

Mrs. Merton was enchanted with him ; Carolms 
thought him, at the first glance, the most fascina* 
ting person she had ever seen ; even Mrs. LesHe, 
more grave, cautious, and penetrating, was almost 
equdly pleased with the first impression ; and it 
was not till, in his occasional silence, his featores 
settled into their natural expression, that she fancied 
she detected, in the quick suspicious eye and the 
close compression of the lips, the tokens of that 
wily, astute, and worldly character which, in pro- 
portion as he had risen m his career, even his own 
party reluctantly and mysteriously assigned to one 
of their most prominent leaders. 

When Vargrave took Evelyn's hand, and raised 
it with meaning gallantry to his lips, the girl first 
blushed deeplv, and then turned pale as death ; 
nor did the colour thus chased away soon return to 
the transparent cheek. Not noticing signs which 
might bear a twofold interpretation, Lumley, *who 
seemed in high spirits, rattled away on a thou- 
sand matters ; praising the view, the weather, the 
journey ; throwing out a joke here and a compli- 
ment there, and completing bis conquest over Mrs. 
Merton and Caroline. 

" You have left London in the very height of its 
gayety. Lord Vargrave," said Caroline, as they sat 
conversing after £nner. 

" True, Miss Merton ; but the countiy is in the 
height of its gayety too." 

" Are you so fond of the country, theni" 
" By fits and starts ; my passion for it comes in 
with the early strawberries, and goes out with the 
hautboys ; I lead so artificial a life ; but, then, 1 
hope it is a useful one. I want nothing but a 
home to make it a happy one." 

" What is the latest news 1 dear London ! I 
am so sorry — grandmamma, Lady Elizabeth, is not 
going there this year, so I am pompelled to rusti- 
cate. Is Lady Jane D to be married at last V* 

" Commend me to a young lady's idea of news ; 

always marriage ! Lady Jane D- ! yes, she ia 

to be married, as you say, tU last ! While she 
was a beauty, our cold sex were shy of her ; but 
she has now faded into plainness, the proper colour 
for a wife." 

" Complimentary !" 

" Indeed it is ; for you beautiful women we love 
too much for our own happiness — heighho ! — and 
a prudent marriage means friendly indifference, not 
rapture and despair. But give me beauty and 
love : I never was prudent ; it is not my weak- 
ness." 

Though Caroline was his sole supporter of this 
dialogue. Lord Vargrave's eyes attempted to con- 
verse with Evelyn, who was unusually silent and ab- 
stracted. Suddenly Lord Vargrave seemed aware 
that he was scarcely general enough in his talk for 
his hearers. He addressed himselif to Mrs. Leslie, 
and glided back, as it were, into a former genera- 
tion. He spoke of persons gone and things for- 
gotten ; he made the subject interesting, even to 
the young, by a succession of various and spark- 
ling anecdotes. No one could be more agreeable ; 
even Evelyn now listened to him with pleasure, 
for to all women wit and intellect have their* 
charm. But still there was a cold and sharp levity 
in tiie tone of the man of the world that prevented 
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the chann from sinking below the surface. To 
Mrs. Leslie he seemed unconsciously to betray a 
fcutity of principle ; to Evelyn, a want of sentiment 
and heart. Lady V argrave, who did not understand 
a character of this descripton, listened attentive- 
ly, and said to herself, " Evelyn may admire, but I 
fear she cannot love him." Still, time passed 
quickly in Lumley's presence, and Caroline thought 
she had never spent so pleasant an evening. 

When Lord Vargrave retired to his room, he 
Ihrsw himself in his chair, and yawned with ex- 
ceeding fervour. His servant arranged his dress- 
ing-robe, and placed his portfolios and letter-boxes 
on the table. 

" What o'clock is it V* said Lumley. 

" Very early, my lord ; only eleven." 

«* The devil ! the country air is wonderfully ex- 
hausting. I am very sleepy ; you may go." 

«* This little girl," said Lumley, stretching him- 
self, " is pretematurally shy ; I must neglect her 
DO longer ; yet it is surely all safe. She has grown 
monstrous pretty ; yet the other girl is more amu- 
sing, more to my taste, and a much easier con- 
quest, I fancy. Her great dark eyes seemed full 
of admiration for my lordship—sensible young wo- 
man ! — she may be useful in piquing Evelyn." 



CHAPTER X. 

JulitK ** Wilt thou have him t* 

The Maid in the MiU, 

Lord Varoravb heard the next morning, with 
secret distaste and displeasure, Evelyn's intended 
visit to the Mortons. He could scarcely make any 
open objection to it, but he did not refrain from 
many insinuations as to its impropriety. 

"My dear friend," said he to Lady Vargrave, 
'* it is scarcely right in you (pardon me for saying 
it) to commit Evelyn to the care of comparative 
strangers. Mrs. Leslie, indeed, you know ; but 
Mrs. Merton, you allow, you have seen for the first 
tune; a most respectable person, doubtless; but 
still, recollect how young Evel3m is i how rich ; 
what a prize to any younger sons in the Merton 
family (if such there be). Miss Merton herself is 
a shrewd, worldly girl, and, if she were, of our sex, 
would make a capital fortune-hunter. Don't think 
my fear is selfish ; I do not speak for myself If I 
were Evelyn's brother, I should be yet more earnest 
in my remonstrance." 

" But, Lord Vargrave, poor Evelyn is dull here ; 
my spirits infect hers. She ought to mix more with 
those of her own age ; to see more of the world be-^ 
fore — ^before — " 

"Before her mairiage with me. Forgive me, 
but is not that my alairl If I am contented, 
nay, charmed with her innocence ; if I prefer it 
to all the arts which society could teach her, surely 
yt>u would be acquitted for leaving her in the beau- 
tiful simplicity that makes her chief fascination I 
She will see enough of the world as Lady Vargrave." 

*'But if she should resolve never to be Lady 
Vargrave-^" 

Lumley started, bit his lip, and frowned; Lady 
Vargrave- had never before seen on his countenance 
the dark expression it now wore. He recollected 
and recovered himself as he observed her eye fixed 
upon him, and said, with a constrained sinile, 

Vol. II. 



"Can you anticipate an event so fatal to my 
happiness; so unforeseen, so opposed to all m^ 
poor uncle's wishes, as Evelyn's rejection of a suit 
pursued for years, and so solemnly sanctioned in 
ner very childhood 1" 

" She must decide for herself," said Lady Var- 
grave. "Y6ur uncle carefully distinguished be- 
tween a wish and a command. Her heart is as 
yet untouched ; if she can love you, may you de- 
serve her affection." 

" It shall be my study to do so. But why this 
departure from your roof, just when we ought to 
see mpst of each other 1 It cannot be that you 
would separate us 1" 

" I fear. Lord Vargrave, that if Evelyn were to 
remain here, she would decide against you. I fear, 
if you jyess her now, such now may be her prema- 
ture decision. Perhaps this arises from too fond 
an attachment for her home ; perhaps even a short 
absence from her home — from me — may more rec- 
oncile her to a pennanent separation." 

Vargrave could say no more, for here they were 
joined by Caroline and Mrs. Merton. But his man- 
ner was changed, nor could he recover the gayety 
of the previous night. 

When, however, he found time for meditation, 
he contrived to reconcile himself to the intended 
visit. He felt that it was easy to secure the friend- 
ship of the whole of the Merton family, and that 
friendship might be more useful to him than the 
neutral part adopted by Lady Vargrave. He should, 
of course, be invited to the rectory ; it was much 
nearer London than Lady Vargrave's cottage ; he 
could more often escape from public cares to su- 
perintend his private interest. A country neigh- 
bourhood, particularly at that season of the year 
was not likely to abound in very dangerous rivals. 
Evelyn would, he saw, be surrounded by a wordly 
family, and he thought that an advantage ; it might 
serve to dissipate Evelyn's romantic tendencies, 
and make her sensible of the pleasures of the Lon- 
don life, the official rank, the gay society that her 
union with him|^ould offer as an equivalent for her 
fortune. In snort, as was his wont, he strove to 
make the best of the new turn affairs had taken. 
Though guardian to Miss Cameron, and one of the 
trustees for the fortune she was to receive on at- 
taining her majority, he had not the right to dictate 
as to her residence. The late lord's will had ex- 
pressly and pointedly corroborated the natural and 
lawful authority of Lady Vargrave in all matters 
connected with Evelyn's education and home. It 
may be as well, in this place, to add, that to Var- 
grave and the co-trustee, Mr. Gustavus Douce, a 
baijker of repute and eminence, the testator left 
large discretionary powers as to the investment of 
the fortune. He had stated it as his wish that from 
one hundred and twenty to one hundred and thirty 
thousand pounds should be invested in the purchase 
of a landed estate ; but he had left it to the discre- 
tion of the trustees to increase that sum, even to 
the amount of the whole capital, should an estate 
of adequate importance be in the market ; while 
the selection of time and purchase was unreservedly 
confided to the trustees. Vargrave had hitherto 
objected to every purchase in the market ; not that 
he was insensible to the importance and considera- 
tion of landed property, but because, till he himself 
became the legal receiver of the income, he thought 
it less trouble to suffer the money to lie m the funds 
than to be pestered with all the onerous details in 
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the manB^emdnt of tin estate tint miglit neret t)e 
his, HOiowever, with no less ardotir than his de- 
cea^d relativd, looked forward to the time when the 
title of Vargr^ye shoidd be based npon the venerable 
foundatioa of feudal manors and seignorial acres. 

** Why did you not teH tae Lord Vargraye was 
8d cbaTining 1 '* feaid Caroline to Evelyn, as the two 
girls were sauntering, in familiar Ute-a-ttte^ alonff 
tke gBrdeiiB. " You will be very happy with such 
a companion." 

Evelyn made no answer for a few moments ; and 
then, turning abruptly round to Caroline, and stop- 
ping short, she said, with a kind of tearful eager- 
ncBB, " Dear Caroline, you are so wise, so kind too 
— advise me — tell me what is best. I utn very un- 
happy." • 

Mias Merton was mOved and surprised by Eve- 
lyn^s earnestness. ^ 

"But what is it,' my poor Evelyn 1" said she; 
" why are you unhappy 1 you, whose ftte seems to 
me so enviable.'V 

*' I cannot love Lord Vargrave ; I recoil from 
the id£a of marrying him. Ought I not fairly to 
tell him so ? Ought I not to say that I cannot ful- 
fil the wish that — oh, there'^s the thought which 
leaves me so irresolute ! — his uncle bequeathed to 
me — me, who have no claim of relationship — ^ihe 
fortune that should have been Lord Vargrave's, in 
the belief that my hand would restore it to him. It 
is almost a fiaud to refuse him. Am I not to be 
pitied?*^ 

*' But why can you not love Lord Vargrave 1 If 
past the prtunitre jeunesse^ he is still handsome ; 
lie 14 more than handsome : he has the air of rank, 
an eye that fascinates, a smile that wins, the man- 
ners that ple^e, the abilities that command, the 
world ! Handsome, intellectual, admired, distin- 
gtihhed, what can woman desire more in her lover, 
her husband 1 Have you ever formed some fancy, 
some ideal of the one you could love ; and how 
does Lord Vargrave fall short of the vision 1" 

^* Have I ever formed an ideal ^ oh, yes !" said 
Evelyn, with a beautiful enthusiasm that lighted up 
her eyes, blushed in her cheek, and heaved her bo- 
som beneath its robe ; " something that in loving I 
could also revere ; a mind that would elevate my 
own ; a heart that could sympathize with my weak- 
ness, my follies, my romance,, if you will ; and in 
which I could treasure my whole s^til." 

^* Yon paint a schoolmaster, not a lover !" said 
Caroline, '* You do not care, then, whether this 
hero be handsome or young 1" , 

"Oh, yes, he should be both,** said Eveljm, in- 
nocently ; " and yet," she added, after a pause, and 
with an mfantine playfulness of manner and coun- 
tenance, '' I know you will laugh at me ; but I 
think I could be in love with more than one at the 
■&me time I*^ 

*^ A common case, but a rare confession !" 

" Yes ; for if I might ask for the youth and out- 
vrard advantages, that please the eye, I could also 
love with a yet deeper love that which would speak 
to my imagination ! Intellect, Genius, Fame. Ah, 
these have an immortal youth and imperishable 
beauty of the it own !" 

" You are a very strange girl.'* 

" But we are on a very strange subject. It is 
ol! an enigma 1" said Evelyn, shaking her wise little 
head vrith a pretty gravity, half mock, half real. 
** Ahj if Lord Vargrave should love you, and you — 



oh, yon waM love him, and then I dioQld be fiee 
and 80 hap][>y !*' 

They were then on the lawn in sight of th0 cot 
tage windows, and Lnmley, lifting his eyes from 
the newspaper, which had just arrived and been 
seized with all a poUtieian^ avidity, saw them in 
the distance. He threw down the pspa, mused a 
moment tft two, then took up his hat and joined 
them ; bat, before he did so, he surv^fed hirnseH 
in the glsse. " I think I look young enough still, 
tfaou^t he. 

" Two ch^itries on one sttlk," said Lnmley, g«y 
ly ; *' by-the-by, it is not a complimentary simwi 
What young lady would be like a cheny 1 such an 
uninteresting, common, charity-boy-sort-of-fruit ; 
for my part, I always associate cherries with the 
image m s yonn^ gentleman in corduroys and a 
skeleton jacket, with one pocket lull of marbles and 
the other full of worms for fishing, with three half- 
pence in the left paw, and two cherries on one staSt 
(Helena aiid Henttia) in the right." 

" How droll you are !** said Caroline, laug^ng. 

** Much obliged to you, and don't enyy your ot- 
crimination ; *■ melancholy maiks me for its own. 
You iadres — ah, yours is the life for gay spirits and 
light hearts ; to us are left business and politica ; 
law, physic, and murder, by way of professions ; 
abuse, nicknamed fame ; and the privilege of see- 
ing how universal a thing — amonff the great and 
the wealthy — is that pleasant vice, beggary ; which 
privilege is proudly entitled * patronage and power.* 
Are we the things to be gay, * droll,* as you say 1 
Oh, no; all our spirits are forced, believe me. Miss 
Cameron, did you ever know that wretched spe- 
cies of hysterical affection called * forced spirits 1* 
Never, 1 am sure; your ingenuous smje, yout 
laughing eyes, are tAe index to a happy and san- 
guine heart." 

** And what of me 1'* asked Carolme, quickly, am! 
with a sfight blush. 

" You, Miss MertOn ; ah, I have not yet read 
TOur char&cter ; a fair page, but an unknown letter. 
You, however, have seen the world, and know thai 
we must occasionally wear a mask." Lord Var- 
grave sighed as he spoke, and relapsed into sodden 
silence ; then, looking up, his eyes encountered Car- 
oline's, which were fiJea upon him ; their gaze flat- 
tered him ; Carohne turned away, and busied her- 
self with a rosebush. Lumley gathered one of tb6 
idowers and presented it to her. Evelyn was a few 
steps in advance. 

" There is no thorn in this rose," siid he ; «* may 
the offerin? be an omen; you are now Eveljrn** 
friend, oh, be mine ; she is to be your guest. Do 
not scorn to plead for me." 

" Can you want a pleader 1" said Caroline, with 
a slight tremoor in her voice. 

"Charming Miss Merton, love is diffident and 
fearful ; but it must now find a voice, to which may 
Evelyn benignly listen. What I leave unsaid, 
would that my new friend's eloquence could sup- 
ply" 

He bowed slightly and joined Evelyn. Caroline 
understood the hint, and returned alone and thought- 
fully to the house. t 

" Miss Cameron — Evelyn — ah, still let me caH 
you so, as in the happy and more familiar days of 
your childhood — I wish you could read m} heart at 
this moment ; you are about to leave your home; 
new scenes will surround, new faces smile on yon ; 
dare I hope that I may still be remembered '" 
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tte attempted to take her lund as lie spoke ', 
Erelyn withdrew it gently. 

" Ah, my lord," said she, in it very low voice, ** if 
Mmembranfce were aU that yoa asked of me — ^* 

**It is aH — ^fkvodrable remtemhrance— remem- 
1»ance of the love of the past— lentwtabrance of 
the bond to come.*' 
' Evelyn shivered. " It is better to speak open- 
ly," said she ', ** let me throw mys^ on yonr gen- 
erosity. I am not insensible to yonr brilliimt qual- 
ities, to the hononr of yonr attacfaonent ; bnt — bnt 
-~-as the time aj^fnroa^es in w4ueh you wiH call for 
my decision, let me ndw say that I cannot feel for 
you — ^those — those sentiments, without which you 
could not desire our union ; without which it were 
but a wrong to both of ns to form it. Nay, listen 
to me ; I grieVe bitterly at the tenour of your too 
cenerous uncle's will ; can I not atbne to you 1 
Willingly would I sacrifice the^ fortune that, in- 
deed, ought to be yours ; accept it, and remain my 
friend." 

** Cruel Evelyn ! and can you Supposie that it is 
your fortune I seek 1 It is yourself Heaven is 
my witness that, had you no dowry but your hand 
and heart, it were treasure enough for me. You 
think you cannot love me. Evelyn, you do not yet 
know yourself. Alas! your retirement in this dis- 
tant village ; my own unceasing avocations, which 
«hain me, like a slave, to the galley-oar of politics 
and power, have kept us separate. You do not 
Iluow me. I am willing to hazard the experiment 
of that knowledge. To devote my life to you ; to 
make yon a partaker of my ambition, my career ; 
to raise you to the highest eminence in the maibron- 
age of r!ngland ; to transfer pride firom myself to 
you ; to love, and to honour, and to prize you ; all 
this will be my boast, and all this will win love for 
me at last. Fear not, Evelyn, fear not for your 
happiness ; with me you shall know no sorrow. 
Affection at home, splendour abroad, await you. 
I have passed the rough and arduous part of my ca- 
reer ; sunshine lies on the sunmiit to which I climb. 
No station in England is too hiffh for me to hope 
for ', prospects, how bright with you ! how darit 
without you ! Ah, Evelyn I be this hand mine, the 
heart shall follow !" 

Vargrave's words were artful and eloquent ; the 
ke&rds were calculated to win their way, bnt the 
manner, the tone of voice wanted earnestness and 
truth. This was his defect ; this characterized all 
his attempts to Seduce or to lead others, in public 
^r private life. He had no heart, no deep passion 
in what he undertook. He could impress yon with 
the conviction of his abffity, and leave the conviction 
itnperfect, because he could not convince yon that 
he was sincere. That best gift of mental power, 
. eatruifitness, was wanting to nim ; and LoraVar- 
tfrave's deficiency of heart was the true cause v^y 
he was not a great man. Still Ehrelyn was affected 
hy his Words ; she suffered, the hand he now «nce 
more took to remain passively in his, and said tim^ 
Hly, 

•* Why, with sentiments so genefotts a^d confi- 
ding, why do you love me who cannot return your 
•flection worthily ! No, Lord Vargtave ; there are 
many who must see yon with juster eyes than mine ; 
many fairer, and even wealihier. Iwieed, indewi, 
it cannot be. Do not be offended, bnt think that 
the fortune lefl to me was oti one condition I can- 
iwt, ought not to fulfil. Failing thftt condition, in 
#[|nity and honour ft reverts to you." 



" Ta& not thus, 1 iiMplore you, Etetyn ; do nc* 
iigEigine me the worldly calculator that my enemies 
defem me. But, to remove at once from your mmd 
the possibility of such a compromise between ^our 
honout and repognance (repugnance ! have I nVed 
to say ti^t w^rd ?) know mat your fortune is not 
at your own disposal. Save ^e smdl forfeit thai 
awafts your noncompliance with Ay uncle's Ajina 
prJaycr, the whole is settled peremptorily on yourself 
and your childi^n; it is entailed ; you cannot alien- 
ate it. Thns, th6n, your generosity can never b6 
evinced but to him on whom you bestow your hand. 
Ah ! tet me recall that melancholy scene. ' Your 
benefactor on his deathbed ; your modier kneelii^ 
by fais side ; yonr hand clasped in mine ; and those 
lips, wfth ijxeif latest breSlth, ntteting at once t 
blessing and a tiSmniahd V* 

'< Ah, cease, cease, my lord!" said Evelyn, sbb- 
bing. 

** No ; bid me not cei^Se before you tell be yon 
w91bemhte. Beloved Evelyn ! I may hope; yon 
wiH not resolve against me.** 

" No," said Evelyn, raJsihg her eyes, and strnv- 
ghng for composure ; " I feel too well what should 
be my dnty ; I vwll endeavour to perform it. Ask 
me no more now ; I will struggle to answer you as 
yon wish h^eafler." 

Lord Vargrave, resolved to push to the utmost 
the advantage he had gamed, was about to reply, 
when he heard a step behind him ; and, turning 
round, quickly and discomposed, beheld a venerable 
form approaching them. The occasion was lost ; 
Evelyn also turned ; and, seemg who was the in- 
truder, sprang towards him almost with a cry of joy. 

The new comer was a man who had passed lus 
seventieth year ; but his old age was green, his 
step light, and on' his healthful and benignant coun- 
tenance time had left bnt few furrows. He was 
clothed in black ; and his locks, which were whitie 
as snow, escaped froni the broad hat and almost 
touched his shoulders. 

The old man smiled upon Erelyn, and kissed 
her forehead fondly. He then turned to Lord Var- 
grave, who, recovering his customary self-posses- 
sion, advanced to meet him with extended hand. 

" My dear Mr. Aubrey, this is a welcome Sur- 
prise. I heaid you were not at the vicarage, or I 
would have called on you." 

" Your lordship honours me," replied the curate. 
" For the first time for thirty years I have been 
thus long absent from my cure ; but I am now re- 
turned, 1 hope, to end my days among my flock." 

" And what," asked Vargrave, ** what, if the 
question be not presumptuous, occasioned your un- 
willing absence 1" 

*« My lord," replied the old man, ^th a geritte 
smile, " a new vicar has been appointed, t went 
to him to proffer a humble prayer that I might te^ 
main amon^ those whom I regarded as my cluldren. 
t have burted one genetation, I h&ve niai|ried i&n- 
other, I have baptized a third." 

« You should have had the vicajraige itself; yoU 
should be better provided foir, my dear Mr. Aubrey ; 
I will speak to the lord-chartcellor." 

Five times before had Lord Var^ve uttered the 
same promise, and the curate simled to hear the 
familiar words. 

" The vicarage, my lord, is a family living, and 
is now vested in a young man, who requires wealth 
mbi^ than I do. ne has been kind to me, and re- 
established me among my flock ; I would not leavfe 
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th«n for a bishopric. My child,*' continued the cu- 
rate, addressing Evelyn with ereat affection, " vpu 
are surely unwell ; you are puer than when I Tefl 
you." 

Evelyn clung fondly to his arm, and smiled — ^her 
old gay smile — as she replied to him. They took 
the way towards the house. 

The curate remained with them for an hour. 
There was a mingled sweetness and dignity in his 
manner, which had in it something of the primitive 
character we poetically ascribe to the pastors of the 
church. Lady Vargrave seemed to vie with Eve- 
lyn which should love him the most. When he re- 
tired to his home, which was not many yards dis- 
tant from the cottage, Evelyn, pleading a headache, 
•ought her chamber, and Lumley, to sooth his mor- 
tification, turned to Caroline, who had seated her- 
self by his side. Her conversation amused him, 
and her evident admiration flattered. While Lady 
Vargrave absented herself, in motherly anxiety, to 
attend on Evelyn ; while Mrs. Leslie was occupied 
at her frame; and Mrs. Merton looked on, and 
talked indolently to the old lady of rheumatism and 
sermons, of children's con^laints and servants' mis- 
demeanors, the conversation between Lord Var- 
grave and Caroline, at first cay and animated, grew 
gradually more sentimental and subdued; their 
Toices took a lower tone, and Caroline sometimes 
turned away her head and blushed. 



CHAPTER XI. 

*' There stands the messenger of truth— there stands 
The legate of the skies.** 

COWPBH. 

From that night Lumley found no other opportu- 
nity for jprivate conversation with Evelyn ; she evi- 
dently snunned to meet with him alone ; she was 
•ver with her mother, or Mrs. Leslie, or the good 
curate, who spent much of his time at the cottage, 
for the old man had neither wife nor children ; he 
was alone at home ; he had learned to make his 
home with the widow and her daughter. With 
them he was an object of the tenderest affection, 
of the deepest veneration. Their love delighted 
him, and he returned it with the fondness of a pa- 
rent and the benevolence of a pastor. He was a 
rare character, that village priest ! Bom of humble 
parentage, he had early displayed abilities which 
attracted the notice of a Vealthy proprietor, who 
was not displeased to affeet the patron. 

Young Aubrey was sent to school, and thence 
to college as a sizar ; he obtained several prizes, 
and took a high degrei^ Aubrey was not without 
the ambition and the passions of youth ; he went 
into the world, ardent, mexperienced, and without a 
gui4e. He drew back before errors grew into 
crimes, or folly became a habit. It wastiature and 
affectioA that reclaimed and saved him ^om either 
alternative, fame or ruin. His widowed mother 
vna suddenly stricken with disease. Blind and 
bedridden, her whole dependance was on her only 
son. This affliction called forth a new character 
in Edward Aubrey. This mother had stripped her- 
self of so many comforts to provide for him ; he 
devoted his youth to her m return ! She was now 
old and imbecile. With the mingled selfishness 
and sentiment of age, she would not come to Lon- 
don ; she would not move from the village where 



her husband* lay buried, where her youth had been 

spent. In thi^ village the able and ambitious yom^ 
man buried his hopes and talents ; by degrees, the 
quiet and tranquillity of the country life became 
dear to him. As steps in a ladder, so piety leads 
to piety, and religion grew to him a habit. He 
took orders and entered the church. A disi^ 
pointment in love ensued ; it left on his nrind and 
heart a sober and resigned melancholy, which at 
length mellowed into content. His profession and 
its sweet duties became more and more dear to 
him ; in the hopes of the next world he foxEot the 
ambition of the present. He did not seek to i&ine— 
**Man sklUM to raise the wretehed t&in to rise." 

His own birth made the poor his brothers, and 
their dispositions and wants familiar to Hjtwi His 
own early errors made him tolerant to the faults of 
others ; few men are charitable who remember not 
that they have sinlied. In our faults lie the germes 
of virtues. Thus gradually and serenely had wom 
away his life ; obscure, but useful ; calm, yet ac- 
tive ; a man whom " the great prizes" of the church 
might have rendered an ambitious schemer; to 
whom a modest competence gave the true pastoxsl 
power to conquer the world within himself, and 10 
sympathize with the wants of others. Yes, he 
was a rare character, that village priest ! "Would it 
have been better for Christiani^ or the state if they 
had made him a bishop 1 And yet, alas ! so do we 
confound things spiritual with things temporal, that 
nine readers out of ten would be glad to find, at 
the end of these volumes, that the poor curate had 
been " properly rewarded for his deserts." 

Do lawn sleeves^ a powdered wig, and the title 
of " My Lord the Bishop" make more beautiM an 
the mountain-tops the feet of him who bringe^ 
glad tidings 1 



' CHAPTER XII. 

** Tout Qotre raisonnement se rMolt * cdder au seofl- 
ment."— Pascal. 

Lord Varorave, who had no desire to remain 
alone with the widow when the guests were gone, 
ananged his departure for the same day as tha* 
fixed for Mrs. Merton's ; and as their road laid to- 
gether for several miles, it- was settled that they 

should all dine at — , whence Lord Vargrave 

would proceed to London. Failing to procure a 
second chance-interview with Evelyn, and afiraid 
formally to demand one, for he felt the insecurity 
of the ground he stood on. Lord Vargrave, irritated 
and somewhat mortified, sought, as was his habit, 
whatever amusement was in his reach. In the 
conversation of Caroline Merton — shrewd, worldly, 
and ambitious — he found the sort of plaything that 
he desired. They were thrown much* together ; 
but to Vargrave, at least, there appeared no danger 
in the intercourse ; and perhaps his chief object 
was to pique Evelyn, as well as to gratify his own 
spleen. * 

If\vas the evening before Evelyn's departure; 
the little party had been for the last hour dis- 
persed ; Mrs: Merton was in her own room, making 
to herself gratuitous and unnecessary occupation 
in seeing her woman pack up. It was just the 
kind of task that delighted her. To sit in a large 
chair, and see somebody else at work--to say. 
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languidlTt *<DaD't ^mmple th»l «caxft Jane; and 
wbue shall we put Mi9» Carolina'a blue b<»met1" 
*^ye her a. very comfortable imHIqh of her (mo 
importaace and halHta oi busineaa, a> aoirt of title 
to be the sup^npteadent of a> £uaUy and the wile 
of a rector. CaiEoline had diaappeared* ao had 
Lord VarmYe ; but the fifat wast supposed to be 
with EvelyBi, 1^ second emphnred iipk writiag let- 
ters ; at least it. was sa when they had been last 
observed. Mfs. LiesUe wa» alone in the drawing- 
room, and absorbed in anyone, and benevolent 
thoughts on the eritical siti^ation of \ms youne kf- 
Yourite, about to enter an age and a we^ the 
perils of whi^h. Miv. Lealie had not fo^gelten. 
• It was at this time thaft STelyn, forgeM «f 
[iord VargfaTt and hit flaitaT<^ enei^ om^ of 
OTeiything bat. thft edef «f the araiMcihiag dsfni^ 
ture— found herself aleoe in % &tt}« afbeiwt that 
had been built, upmi tb* cliff W eowaand a view 
of the sea below. That day she had been leafe. 
less, nerturbed ; ske had viaiited ereipF SMt cdom;- 
ciated by youthful raQoUectiene ; aoi Iwd chinff 
wkh food c^et to every plmBe vk whidh she had 
held sw«et eonveree witb h&t mothac. Of a ^^ 
position singularly warm and aieotioiiatfi,. she had 
ofim, in heir aeciei heeit, piaed ks a. meie yeacn- 
ing and enthuaiesitic love theft it seemed in the 
subdued natuxe «f Lady VangEaiM to beelew. la 
thf» ajSection of thi» lattei, geisMkle aiMl nevet ikie- 
tuali»g as it waa*. there seemed to her a sonethisff 
waot^ which she oould net define. She had 
watch^ that beloved fiico aU the momiag. She 
l^d hoped to. see the tender eyes ^9ik iqwn. het, 
and hear the meek voice exclaun,. ^< I cannot pert 
with my chitd V* AR the gav piotuies wiuch. the 
lightheaxled Cftntoe drew of the seenee she was 
to ente» had vanished away» now thai the hour afn* 
DUMched whea hec imAm was to be leit alone. 
Why was afae to go* T it seemed t& her an ume* 
rtlOTflrr ciuellsy^ 

As she thus sat she did asi obeorve &a^ Mr. 
Anbcey, who had seen her at a dietance, was now 
bending his way tq her ; and not tffi he had entez^ 
ed the aibour and taken her hand did she wekea 
from those reveries in which Yoatli, the I>Mamer 
and the Desirer^ so mortHdly indulges^ 

'< Teen, my child I" said the eurate. *« Nay, be 
not anhsreed. of them ; they become yoa in this 
hour. How we shall miss you ! and yon, too, wiE 
not f<nget us !'' 

^< Forget you ! Ah, no, indeed. Bat wl^ sbonld 
I leave you 1 Why will ycMi not q>eak to my moth- 
er; implore her to let me remain t We weee so 
happy till theee stiangeis came. We did not think 



there was. any other werld; here, there is wadd ielyn added moomftiUy, 



ta sacBfice my owa^heppiiMfle ! wd how wiiSqgly 
would I do so if my mother woidd smUb on me 
approvingly I" 

"My child," said the euiale, gravely, *«an old 
men is a bad judge of the affairs if youth; yet, ia 
this mett^, I think your duty plain. Do not reso* 
lutely set yeuiedif ageing liord Vaigrave^ daim ; 
de not persuade yourself that you nunt be unhappy 
ia a union with b»i^ Cenmoee your mind ; thmk se- 
riously upon the choice before you ; refuse all deciB>« 
ion at the present moment ; wak untfl the appointed 
timo amves, or, at least, mere nearly apporoa^es. 
Meanwhile^ I laidorstand iket Loid Yargrave is to 
be a fireqfuent visiter at Mrs. Merton's ; there you 
will see him with others ; Ue character will show It- 
self; study his principles, his. disposition ; examine 
whether he is one whom you can esteem and ren- 
der happy ; there may be a love- without enthusi- 
asm, and yet sufficient fovdomestiG felicity and for 
the employment of the affections. You will insen« 
sibly, too, learn from others parts of his character 
which he does not exhibit to us. If the result of 
timo eni exaaunation be that yea oaa cheerfuflv 
obey the late lord's dyin^ wish, unqaeetionably it 
w^ be the happier deeision If not, if you stiQ 
shrink fkom vowe at which your heart^ bow rebels^. 
as unquestionabliy yoa may, with an acquitted eon 
science, becoiao- free. Tae best of us are imper 
feet judges of the happiness of others. In the wo 
or weal of » whole u» wo must decide for oor- 
sehae. Your beneiulor cooM net meui you to bo 
wretched ; and if he now, with eyes purified from 
aH wod<% mists, look down upon you, lus spint 
win i^piove vovff ehoioo. For when we leave tho 
wcQrld, all wondly ambition dies with us. What now 
to the immortal sou) cen bo tho title and the rank 
which on earth, with the desires of earth, your ben- 
eltttef hoped to secure to his adopted child ? This 
io n^ advice. Look on tho bright side of thingo, 
and wait cahnly for the hour when Lord Targrave 
can demand your decisk>n.'* 

The words of tho priest, wl^ch weR defined her 
doty, inexpressibly soothed and eomferted Evelyn ; 
and the advice upon ether and Ingher matters-, which 
the good man pressed upon a mmd so softened at 
that hour to receive religioue impressions, was re* 
ceived with gratitude imd respect. Subsequent- 
W their conversation fell upon Lady Yargrave ; a 
theme dear to both of them. The old man wao 
greatly touched by the poor girPs unselBsh anxiety 
Jot her mother-8 comfort ; by her fears that she 
might be missed, in those fittle attentions which 
filial k>voalone cen rendw ; he wes almost yet mora 
touched when, with a lees disinter^iAed feeling, 'Br* 



onough for me !'* 

<«My poor Evelyn,** said Mr. 
. ** I have spoken to year mother and 



Anbrev, gently, 
** 1 Have rookea to year mouier and to Mrs. Les- 
lie; they have conwted to me all the reasons for 



]rour O^rtnre, and I eeanot bat sobsciibo to their ! 
juatiee. You do not want many monthe of the age 



Lord Yargrave shall be your husband. Your moUK 
er shrinks from tho reeponsibiity of inftasaeiiv 
yonr decision ; and hare, my cbSti, inex]^erioQoo{ 
and having seen so littfe ^ etben, how caa yoa [ 
know your own heart 1^ 
«« But oh, Mr. Aubrey,** said Eve^ with aa ear- 



Vol. IL 



** Yet why, aftor all, should I fhncy she wiH so 
[so mo % Ah, tiboQgk I will not dare compfaon (riF 

it, I feel sl3! tiiat sho does not love me ae I lova 

her.** 
** Evelyn,**^ said the curate, with mjl^ reproad^ 

* haive I not said that your moAer has kiwwn sor- 



when you will bo caBod upon to decide whether vowf aai^ tiiough sorrow doee not annihilBto «^ 



|setio9^ it snbdaes its expression and modemtoe ttt 
dward signs.** 

EVelyn sighted and said no more. 
As the ffood old man. and hie young IHiend Mr 
^tuned' to we cottage^ Lord Yargnivo and Carolba 
approached them, emerging from an oppoeite part 
that Ofereeaw oadMiraaBment, ** have I a of tbe grounds. The former hastened to Evelyn 
ehoiee left to mot Chn I bo ongiatoftil, disobe^ witl^ his usual piy«ty and fWmk address ; axid there 
Mt to him who wae a father to mot 0«i^ I not wae so nndk cwm in die manner of a man whom 
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§,fparentlv the world and its cares had never ren- 
dered artificial or resenred, that the cniate himself 
was impressed by it. He thought that Bvelyn 
might be happy with one amiable enough for a com- 
panion and wise enough for a guide. But, old as 
he was, he had loved, and he knew that there are 
instincts in the heart which defy all our calculations. 
While Lumley was conversing, the little gate 
that made the communication between the gardens 
and the neighbouring churchyard, through which 
was the nearest access to the village, ciiaked on 
its hinges, and the quiet and solitary figure of Lady 
Vargrave threw its shadow over the grass. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

*< And I can listen to thee yet, 
Can lie upon the plain, 
And listen till 1 do beget 
Tliat golden time again." 

WoanswoaTH. 

AT was past midnight ; hostess and guests had 
retired to repose, when Lady Vargrave's door 
. gently. The lady herself was kneeling at 

I foot of her bed ; the moonlight came through 
the half-drawn curtains of the casement ; and by its 
ray her pale, calm features looked paler and yet 
more hushed. 

Evelyn, for she was the intruder, paused at the 
threshold till her mother rose from her devotions, 
and then she threw herself on I^dy Vargrave's 
breast, sobbing as if her heart would break ;• hers 
were the wild, generous, irresistible emotions of 
youth. Lady Vargrave, perhaps, had known them 
once; at least, she could syn^thizo with them 
n&w. 

She strained her child to her bosom ;, she stroked 
back her hair, and kissed her fondly, and spoke to 
ker soothingly. 

^* Mother,'' sobbed Evelyp, " I could not sleep, 
I could not rest. Bless me again ; kiss me again ; 
tell me that you love me ; you cannot love me as 
I do you, but tell me that I am dear to you ; tell 
me you will regret me, but not too much; tell 
me — " here Evelyn paused and could say no more. 

" My best, my kindest Evelyn," said Lady Var^ 
ffiave, ** there is nothing on earth I love like you. 
Do not fancy I am ungratefi\l." 

"Why do you say ungratefiill yqnr own child, 
your only child !" and Evelyn covered her mother's 
lace and hands with passionate tears and kisses. 

At that moment, certain it is that Lady Var- 
grave's heart reproached her with not havii^, in- 
deed, loved this sweet girl as she deserved. True, 
no mother was more mild, more attentive, more 
fostering, more anxious for a daughter's welfare ; 
but £vel3rn was right ! the gushii^ fondness, the 
mysterious entering into everv subtile thought and 
feeling, which should have characterized the love 
of sucn a mother to such a child, had been, to out- 
ward i^ppearance, wanting. Even in this present 
partmg there had been a prudence, an exercise of 
reasoning, that savoured more of duty than love. 
Lady Vargrave felt all this with remorse ; she 

Sve wav to emotions new to her, at least to ex- 
bit; she wept with Evelyn, and returned her 
caresses with ahnost equal favour. Perhaps, too, 
she thought at that moment of what love that warm 
nature was susceptible ; and she trembled for her 
future fate. It was as a full reconciliation — Hoai 



mournful hour — ^between feelings on either ndc^ 
which something mysterious seemed to have check- 
ed before : and that last ni^t the mother and the 
child did not separate ; the same conch contained 
them; and, when worn out with some emotions 
which she could not reveal, Lady Vargrave fell 
into the sleep of exhaustion, Evelyn's arm was 
round her, and Evelyn's eyes watched her with 
pious and anxious love as the gray morning da'wned. 

She left her mother still sleeping when the son 
rose, and went silently down into the dear room 
below, and again busied herself in a thousand little 
provident cares, which she wondered she had for- 
gotten before. Lady Vargrave's habits were so 
dependant on Evelyn in afi the small hoosehold 
matters which are so necessary to comfort, yet so 
wearisome to those who have contracted the morbid 
custom of revery and thought. 

The carriages were at the door before the party 
had assembled at the melancholy breakfast-table. 
Lord Vargrave was the last to appear. 

*< I have been like all cowanis," said he, seat- 
ing himself; ** anxious to defer an evil as long as 
possible ; a bad policy, for it increases the worst 
of all pains, thst of suspense.'* 

Mrs. Merton had unoertaken the duties that ap- 
pertain to the ** hissing ura. " " You prefer coffee, 
Lord Vargrave 1 Caroline, my dear — " 

Caroline passed the cup to Lord Vargnve, who 
looked at her hand as he took it ; there was a ring 
on one of those slender fingers never observed 
there before. Their eyes met, and Caroline col- 
oured. Lord Vargrave turned to Evelyn, who, 
pale as death, but tearless and speechless, sat be- 
side her mother ; he attempted in vain to draw 
her mto conversation. Evelyn, who desired to re- 
strain her feelings, would not trust herself to«peak. 

Mrs. Merton, ever undisturbed and placid, con- 
tinued to talk on ; to oflfer congratulations on the 
weather ; it was such a lovely day, and they should 
be off so early; it would be so well arranged ; they 

should be in such good time to dine at , and 

then go three stages after dinner ; the moon would 
beupn— 

"But," said Lord Vargrave, "as I am to go 

with you as far as , where our roads separate, 

I hope I am not condemned to go alone, with my 
red box, two old newspapers, and the blue devils. 
Have pity on me." 

"Perhaps you will take grandmamma, theni" 
whispered Caroline, archly. 

Lumley shrugged his shoulders, and replied in 
the same tone, " Yes, provided you keep to the 
proverb — * Let extremes te touchetU^* and the love- 
iy grandchild accompany the venerable grandmam- 
ma." 

"What would Evelyn sayl" retorted Caroline. 

Lumley sighed and made no answer. 

Mrs. Merton, who had hung fire while her daugh- 
ter was carrying on this " aside," now put in — 

" Suppose I and Carolme take your britska, and 
you go m our old coach with Evelyn and Mrs. 

Lumley looked delightediy at the speaker, and 
then glanced at Evelyn ; but Mrs. Leslie said veiy 
gravely, " No, toe shall feel too much in leaving thu 
dear place to be gay companions for Lord Vargrave. 
We shall all meet at diimer ; or," she added, aftei 
a pause, " if this be unconrteous to Lord Vargrave, 
suppose Evelyn and myself take his caixiage, and 
he accompanies you." 
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** Agreed,*' said Mrs. Morton, quietly; *<and 
uow I will just go and see about the strawberry 
plants and slips ; it was so kind in you, dear Lady 
Vargraye, to think of them." 

An hour had elapsed, and Evelyn was gone ! 
She had left her maiden home ; she had wept her 
last farewell on her mother's bosom; the sound 
of the carriage-wheels had died away ; but still 
Lady Vaigrave lingered on the threshold ; still she 
cased on 3ie root where the last glimpse of Evelyn 
had been caught. A sense of dreariness and soli- 



tude passed into her soul : the very sunlight — ^the 
spring, the songs of the birds — ^made loneliness 
more desolate. 

Mechanically, at last, she moved away, and with 
slow steps ana downcast eyes passed through the 
favourite walk that led into the quiet burial-ground. 
The gate closed upon her ; and now the lawn, the 
ffardens, the haunts of Evelyn were solitary as tha 
desert itself; but the dai^ openetj^to Uie sun, and 
the bee murmured along we blossoms not the less 
blithely for the absence of all human life. In the 
bosom of Nature there beats no heart for man. 



BOOK THE SECOND 



-h-oc iX6ey irepinXofiivav hutvruv 



T^ ol hrcK^^aTO Seoi, oltc6v6e vieadai 

Eic 'ledKftv^ w& Ma nefvyfUvoc fev itidXuifJ*' 

HoM. Od,, Ub. i., L xvi. 

** The hour arrived— years having rollM away— 
When bis retura tlie gods no more delay. 
Lo I Ithaca the Fates award ; and there 
New trials meet the wanderer.** 



CHAPTER L 

•* There is oontinoal spring and harvest here, 
Gontinual, both meeting at one time ; 
Tot both the boughs do laughing blossoms bear, 

And with f^resh coloure declc the wanton prime, 
And eke at once the heavy trees they climb, 
Which seem to labour under their fhiita' load.** 

The Gordon^ Adonia, BraNsaa. 

"Visbonl 
In ipsA inesset formi." 

TiaiHT. 

Beauty, thou art twice blessed ! thou blessest 
the gazer and the possessor; often at once the 
effect and the cause of goodness ! A sweet dis- 
position, a lovely soul, an affectionate nature, will 
apeak in the eyes, the lips, the brow, and become 
the cause of beauty. On the other hand, they who 
have a gift that commands love, a key that opens 
all hearts, are ordinarily inclined to look with happy 
eyes upon the world ; to be cheerful and serene ; 
to hope and to confide. There is more wisdom 
than the vulgar dream of in our admiration of a 
fcir face. 

Evelyn Cameron was beautiful: a beauty that 
came from the heart and went to the heart; a 
b^uty, the very spirit of which was love ! Love 
amiled on her dmipled lips ; it reposed on her open 
brow ; it played in the profuse and careless ringlets 
of darkest yet sunniest auburn that a breeze could 
lift from her delicate and virgin cheek. Love, in 
dl its tenderness, murmured in her low melodious 
voice ; in all its kindnesses, its unsuspecting truth, 
love coloured every thought ; in all its symmetry 
and glorious womanhood, love swelled the swan- 
like neck and moulded the rounded limb. 

She was just the kind of person that takes the 
judgment by storm ; whether gay or grave, there 
was so charming and irresistible a grace about her. 
She seemed bom not only to captivate the giddy, 
bat to turn the heads of the sage. Rozalana was 



nothing to her. How, in the obscure hamlet ok 
Brook Green, she had learned all the arts of pleas- 
ing, it is impossible to say. In her arch smile, the 
pretty toss of her head, the half shyness, half free- 
dom of her winning ways, it was as if Nature had 
made her to delist one heart and torment all 
others. 

Without being learned, the mind of Evelyn was 
cultivated and well informed. Her heart, perhaps, 
helped to instruct her understanding ; for by a kind 
of intuition she could appreciate sJlthat was beau- 
tiful and elevated. Her unvitiated and guileless 
taste had a logic of its own ; no schoolman had 
ever a quicker penetration mto truth; no critic 
ever more readily detected the meretricious and 
the false. The book that Evelyn could admire 
was sure to be stamped with the impresa of the 
noble, the lovely, or the true ! 

But Evelyn had faults, the faults of her age ; or, 
rather, she had tendencies that might conduce to 
error. She was of so generous a nature that the 
venr thought of sacrificing herself for another had 
a charm. She ever acted from impulse ; impulses 
pure and good, but often rash and imprudent. She 
was yielding to weakness ; persuaded into any- 
thing ; so sensitive that even a cold look from one 
moderately liked cut her to the heart ; and by the 
sympathy that accompanies sensitiveness, no pain 
was so great as that of giving pain to anotner. 
Hence it waa that Vargrave mi^t form reasonable 
hopes of his ultimate success. It was a danger- 
ous constitution for happiness ! How many chan- 
ces must combine to preserve to the midday of 
characters like this the sunshine- of their dawn! 
The butterfly," that seems the child of the summer 
and the flowers, what wind will not chill its mirth» 
what touch will not brush away its hues 1 
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CHAPTER 11. 

•«Th6M, Oil ft feneral nanvff it« tin noaet 
or pulpit oratory, wbich agree 
Witb no unlettered aadienee." 

POLWHILB. 

Mb8. Lc»<.is had returned from h^ Tiiit to the 
rectory to her own home, uid Evelyn hid bow heen 
flome weeks at Mrsw Mertoft'a. At was aatwdi, she 
had grown in tome meainre reconciled and resigned 
to her change of abode. In fact, no sooner did ehe 
pass Mrs. Merton*s threshold, thaa^ for the liiet iimt, 
she was made aware of her oonsequenee in li^s. 

The Rev. Mr. Merton was a man of the nicest 
perception in all things appertaining to worldly con- 
sideration : the second son of a very wealthy bar- 
onet (who was the first commoner of his county), 
and of the daughter of a rich and highly-descended 
peer, Mr. Merton had been brought near enough to 
rank and power to appreciate all their advantages. 
In early life he had been something of a ** tuft hunt- 
er;" but as his understanding was good, and his 
passions not venr strong, he had soon perceived t^at 
that vessel of clay, a young man with a moderate 
fortune, cannot long sail down the same stream 
with the metd vessels of rich carls and eztrava^ 
gant dandies. Besides, he was desbned for the 
church, because there was one of the finest livings 
in England in the family. He therefore took orders 
at six-and-twenty, married Mrs. Leslie^s daughter, 
who had thirty thousand pounds, and settled at the 
rectory of Merton, within a mile of the family se 
He became a very respectable and extremely popu- 
lar man. He was singularly hospitable, and built a 
new wing— containing a large dining-room and six 
capital bedrooms — ^to the rectory, which had now 
much more the appearance of a country villa than a 
tduntry parsonage. His brother, succeeding to the 
estates, and residing chiefly in the neighbourhood, 
became, like his father before him, member for the 
county, and wad one of the country gentlemen most 
tookea up to in the House of Commons. A sensible 
and frequent, though uncommonly prosy speaker, 
singularly independent (for he had a clear fourteen 
thousand pounds a year, and did not desire office), 
and valuing himself on not being a party man, so that 
his vote on critical Questions was oAen a matter of 
great doubt, and, tnerefore, of ffreat importance, 
Sir John Merton gave considerable importance to 
the Reverend Chanes Merton. The latter kept up 
all the more select of his old London acquaint- 
ances \ and few country houses at certain seasons 
of the year were filled more aristocratically than the 
pleasant rectory house. Mr. Merton, indeed, con- 
trived to make the hall a reservoir for the parson- 
age, and periodically draughted off the hUte of the 
visiters at the former to spend a few days at the lat- 
ter. This was the more easily done, as his brother 
was a widower, and his conversation was all of one 
sort — ^the state of the nation, and the agricultural 
interest. Mr. Merton was the best friend possible 
with his brother ', looked after the property in the 
absence of Sir John ; kept up the family interest ; 
was an excellent electioneerer ; a good speaker, at 
a pinch ; an able magistrate ; a man, in short, most 
useful in the county; a tory, "as became his 
doth ;'* so, at leaat, he said, with a pleasant smile, 
but not a bigoted one ; and chiefly anxious to be 
well with all men. On the whole, he was more 
popular than his brother, and almost as much look- 
ed lip to, perhaps, because he was much less osten- 
tatioas. lie had very good taste, had the Reverend 



Charles Merton ! his table pbntifal, but plain ; hit 
maaibera afi&tUe to the low, though agreeably tyc^ 
pbaAtie to the high ; and there was nothing about 
nim that ever wounded aeif-love« To add to the 
attractions of his house, his wife— simple and gpod- 
tempered — eonld talk with aoybody ; take off the 
boires, and h&re neofltB to be comfortable in then 
own way ; while be had a krge feaidy trf fine cfail* 
dren of all ages, that had h>ng given easy and 
eenstent excuse, under tiie name of ** little dul- 
dnm's parties," for getting up an imprampta daaee 
or a gipsy dtnner ; enlivening the neighbouriiood^ 
in short. Caroline was the eldest ; men came a 
son, attached to a foreign ministry, and another, who^ 
though only nineteen, was a private secretary to one 
of our Indian satraps. The acquaintance of these 
young gentlemen, thus engaged, it was therefore 
Evelyn's misfortane to lose the advantage of cul- 
tivating ; a loss which both Mr. and Mrs. Merton as- 
sured her was very much to be regretted. Bat to 
make flip to her for such a privation, there were two 
lovdy httte girls, one ten and the other seven yean 
old, who mi in love with Evelyn at first sight 
Caroline was one of the beauties of the county ; 
clever and conversible ; ** drew young men," aind 
set the fkshion to young ladies, especiuly when she 
returned from spending the season with Lady Elis- 
abeth. 

It was a delightful family ! 

In person, Mr. Merton was of the middle height ' 
fair, and inclined to etoutness, with small features, 
beautiful teeth, and great suavity of address. 
Mindful stiU of the time when he had been " about 
town," he was very particular in his dress; his 
black coat, neatly relieved in the evening by a 
white under-waisteoat, and a shirtfront adnurabb 
plaited, with plain studs of dark enamel ; his weU- 
cut trousers and elaborately-polished shoes (he was 
good-humouredly vain of his feet and hands) won 
for him the common praise of the dandies (who oc« 
casionally honoured him with a visit to shoot his 
game and flirt with his daughter), ** that old Merton 
was a most gentleman-like fellow ; so damned neat 
for a parson !** 

Such mentally, m<»ally, and physically was ths 
Reverend Charles Merton, rector of Merton, broth- 
er to Sir John, and possessor of an income that« 
what with his rich living, his wife*s fortune, and his 
own, which was not inconsiderable, amounted to be- 
tween four and five thousand pounds a year ; which 
income, managed with judgment as well as liberality, 
could not fail to secure tonim all the good things of 
this world, the respect of his friends among the rest. 
Caroline was ri^ht when she told Evelyn that her 
pans was very diflferent from a mere country parson. 

Now this ffentleman could not fail to see all the , 
claims that Evelyn mig^ht fairly advance upon the 
esteem, nay, the veneration, of himself and family ; 
a youn^ beauty, with a fortune of about a quarter 
of a million, was a phenomenon that might fairly 
be c^ed celestial. Her pretensions were en- 
hanced by her engagement to Lord Vargrave ; an 
engagement that might be broken ; so that, as he 
interpreted it, the loorat that could hap;)en to the 
young lady was to marry an able and rising minis* 
ter of state ; a peer of the realm ; but she was per- 
fectlv free to marry a still greater man if she could 
find him ; and who knows but what perhaps the ai- 
tachiy if he couki set leave of absence 1 Mr. Mer> 
ton was too sensible to pursue that thought hu^hm 
for the present. 
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Ihe good min ve%» gfeatly shoeked «it the too 
familiar mamier in whien Mrs. M«rt»n stwkd to tkis 
faighfated koire^s ; at £irely&*t travelling 00 fal: 
without im o«« mtiM ; at her very primitive i/vaid- 
robe ; poor, ill-used child ! Mr. Merton was a twt- 
Boisieur in hidies' dress. It was qoite poinfal to 
see that the unfortunate girl bad beim so negkcted. 
Lady Vaignive muift be « very stratig^ jperson. He 
inquired compa8sii»Dately wlrether she was allo^^red 
any pocket-money ; and finding, to his relief, that 
m that respect Miss Cameron was munificently «up- 
plied, he suggested that a proper abigail should be 
iflimediately engaged ; that proper orders to Ma- 
dame Devy should be immediately transmitted td 
London, with one of Evelyn's dresses as a pattern 
for nothing but length and bresdlth. He almoet 
fttamped with vexation when he heard that Evelyn 
iiad been placed in one of the neat little looms gen* 
erally appropriated to young lady visiters* 

** She is quite contented, my dear Mr. M«rton, 
die is so simple ; she has not been brcRight up m 
this stvle you think for.*' 

'* Mrs. Meiton," said the rector> with gneat so- 
lemnity, " Miss Camenm may know no better now { 
but what wUl she think of us bsreafter t It is my 
xtxazim to recollect what people will be, ftnd filiow 
tbem that respect which may leave pleasing impres* 
sions when they have it in then: power to show us 
oivilitj in return." 

With many apologies, winch quite over^elmed 
poor Evelyn, she was transferred from the little 
ehamber, with its Fn^ch bed and haraboo-eoloitfsd 
WBshhandstand, to an apartment with A buhl ward* 
ioibe and a four-post bed witii green silk curtains, 
ttsuallv spproiHriated to the regular, Christmas vin- 
tant, the Dowager Countess of Chipperton ; a pret- 
ty morning-room communicated with the sleeping 
apartment, and thence a private staircase conduct- 
ed into the gardens. The whole iamUy were duly 
impressed and reimprsssed wiUi her imjportaneSi 
No queen could be more made of. Evelyn mistook 
it aU for pure kindness, and returned the hospitality 
with an affection that extended to the whole fknni- 
ly, but particularly to the two littis girls and a beau-» 
tiful bhck spanid. Her dresses came down from 
London ; her abigail arrived ; the buhl wardrobe 
was duly filled ; and Evelyn at last learned that it 
is a fine thing to be rich. An account of all these 
proceedings was forwarded to Lady Vai^ve in 
a Uxaa and most compkcent letter by the rector 
himself. The answer was short, but it contented 
the excellent clergymsn, for it approved of Sll he 
had done, and begged that Miss Cameron might 
have everything that seemed proper to her station. 

By the same post came two letters to Evelyn 
heiself; one from Lady Vargrave, one from the 
curate. They transported her from the fine room 
and the buhl wtttdrobe to the cottage and the lawn ; 
and the fine abigail, when she came to dress her 
yoang lady*s hair, found her weeping. 

It was a matter of grest regret to the reetor that 
it was that time of year whon--^precisely because 
the country is most beautiful^-^very one worth 
knowing is in town. Still, however, some stray 
guesU found their way to the rectoty for a day or 
two, and still there were some aristocrat old km*- 
ilies in the neighbourhood who never went up to 
I^mdon ; so that two days in die week the r«ctxir*s 
wide flowed, the whist-tables were set out, and the 
piano called into requisition. 

Evelyn — the object of univenal atten^A and 
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tdmiKitioB'~wa» put at her ease by her statbn it- 
self | for good manners come like an instuict to 
t^se on whom the wmid smiles. Insensibly Hhb 
Sequired self-possession and the smoothness of sb^ 
eiety ; and if her childlike playfuliiesS tedke tm 
from all conventional restreiht, it onl)r made more 
thiuming and brilliant the great heiress, whose 
delicate and fairy cast df beauty so well became 
hfer graceful A^aTtion of manner, and who looked 
so un«qutvocally ladylike to the eyes that rested 
on Madame Devy*s bhMides and satins. 

Caroline was not so gay as she had been at the 
cottage. Something seemed to weigh upob her 
spirits ; she was <rften moody and thouffhtful. She 
was the only one in the family not good tempered \ 
and her peevish replies to her parents, when no 
visiter iix^fioised a check oh the family circle, inc6n<> 
ceivably paned Evelyn, and gteatly c(mtoasted tho 
flow of spirits which distinguished her when she 
fowad somebody Wwth listening to. Still Evelyn 
*— who, where she ones likied, found it difllcult to 
withdrew regard — sought to ov^loc^ Caroline's 
blemSshes, and to persuade herself of a thousand 
g|00d quakties below the surface ; and her gen- 
erous nat«»e found constant opportunity of venting 
itself in costly ^fts, selected from the London 
parc^ with which the offieious Mr. Merton re- 
lieved ^e monotony of the rectory. These gift^ 
Caroline could not refuse without p&ininff h<^ 
young fi-iehd. She took them reluctantly, for, to 
do her justice, Caroline, though smbitious, was hot 
mean. 

Thus time passed in the rectory, in gay variety 
and constant entertainment ; and sJI tSsingi com- 
bined to spoil the hoirees, if, indeed, goodness evet 
is spoiled by kindness and prosperity* Is it to the 
frost or to the sunshine that the flower <^peiLi iti 
petals, or the fruit ripens from the bhissoih ! 



CHAPTER IIL 
*<BfHh How sweet tiwse solitary plaess asS-^ 

Fed. What strange music 

Was that we heard afhr biff 
Guaio. We've toM you what b» iv-what time wtPiO 
sought him-r 
His nature and his name.** 

The Pilgrim.— Bkavhovt Wki f^nbiiiiit 

ONt dfcy, as the ladies wcto seated in Mre. Mar- 
ton's mommg-room, Evel3rn, who had been sta- 
tioned by the window hearing the little Cecilia go 
through the French verbs, and had jnst finished 
that agreeable task, exclaimed, 

" Oh, do tell me to whom that old house belongs 
•—with the picturesque gable-end and Gothic tur- 
rets — ^there, just peeping through the trees ; I hCfS 
always forgotten to ask you." 

*< Oh, m^ ttoar Miss Cameron,** said Mn. M«r* 
ton, " that is Burieigh ; have you not been there t 
How stu^d in Caroline not to show it to you I It 
is one of the Hons of the place. It belongs to a 
man you have often heaid of— Mr. Maltrevew;" 

"Indeed!*' cried Evelyn; and she ^z^dwith 
new interest on the gray melancholy pile, ai tiM 
sunshine brought it into strong contrast with ttja 
dark pinos around it. '* And Mr. Maltravers Ual^ 
self—" 

** Is atifi Abroad, I believe ; thongh I did hiar 
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the other day, that he was shortly expected at Bur- 
leigh. It is a curious old place, though much 
neglected. I believe, indeed, it has not been fur- 
^iSied smce the time of Charles the First. (Cissy, 
any love, don't stoop so.) Very gloomy, in my 
cpinion; and not any fine room in the house ex- 
cept the library, which was once a chapel. How- 
ever, people come miles to see it." 

"Will you fp there to-day 1" said Caroline, 
Unguidly ; ** it is a veiy pleasant walk through the 
glebeland and the wood ; not above half a imle by 
the footpath." 

*' I should like it so much." 

«« Yes," said Mrs. Merton, "and you had better 

L before he comes back ; he is so strange. He 
s not allow it to be seen when he u down. 
But, indeed, he has only been once at the old place 
since he was of age. (Sophy, you will tear Miss 
Cameron's scarf to pieces ; do be quiet, child.) 
That was before he was a great man ; he was then 
veiy odd ; saw no society ; only dined once with 
US, though Mr. Merton paid him every attention. 
They show the room in which he wrote his books." 

" I remember him very well, though I was then 
but a child," said Caroline ; " a handMme, thought- 
fill face." 

"Did you think so, my dear! fine eyes and 
teeth, certainly, and a commanding figure, but 
nothing more." 

" Well," said Caroline, " if yon like to go, Eve- 
lyn, I am at your service." 

" And I — £vy, dear — I may go," said Cecilia, 
clinging to Evelyn. 

"Ai^ me too," lisped Sophia, the youngest 
hope ; " there's such a pretty peacock." 

"Oh, yes; thev may go, Mrs. Merton, we'll 
take such sare of them." 

"Very well, my dear; Miss Cameron quite 
spoils you." 

Evelyn tiipped away to put on her bonnet, and 
the children ran after her, clapping their huids; 
they could not bear to lose sight of her for a mo- 
mert. 

" Caroline,'* said Mrs. Merton, affectionately, 
** ire you not well 1 you have seemed pale lately, 
and not in your usual spirits.** 

" Oh, yes, I'm well enough," answered Caroline, 
father peevishly ; " but this place is so dull now ; 
very provoking that Lady Elizabeth does not go to 
London this year." 

"My dear, it will be gayer, I hope, in July, 
when the races at Knaresdean begin; and Lord 
Vaimve has promised to come." 

"Has Lord Vargrave written to you Ut/Aj 1** 

"No, my dear." 

"Very odd." 

««Does Evdyn ever talk of him 1" 

" Not much," said Caroline, rising and leaving 
the room. 

It was a most cheerful, exhilarating day; the 
dose of sweet May ; the hedges were white with 
blossoms , a lisht breexe rustl^ the young leaves ; 
the butteifiies had ventured forth, and the children 
chased them over the grass, as Evelyn and Caro- 
line (who walked much too slow for her companion 
•—Evelyn longed to run) followed them soberly to- 
wards Burlei^. 

They passed the glebefields, and a little bridge, 
thiown over a brawling rivulet, conducted them 
into a wood. 

"This stream," said Caroline, " foimi the boon- 
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daiy between my uncle's estates and ihomtf of Mr. 
Maltravers. It must be veiy unpleseant to so 
proud a man as Mr. Maltravers is said to be to 
have the land of another proprietor so near his 
house. He could hear my uncle's gun from his 
veiy drawing-room. However, Sir John takee 
care not to molest him. On the other side, the 
Borleifih estates extend for some miles ; indeed, 
Mr. A&ltraveis is the next great proprietor to my 
uncle in this part of the county. Very strange that 
he does not many ! There, now you can see tiw 
house." 

The mansion lay somewhat low, with hanging 
woods in the rear ; and the oldfashioned fishponds 
gleammg in the sunshine, and overshado^nred by 
|;igantic trees, increased the venerable stillnesa m 
Its aspect. Ivy and innumerable creepers < 
one side of the house, and long weeds en 
the deserted road. 

"It is sadly neglected," said Caroline, ''and 
was so even in the last owner's life. Mr. Mal- 
travers inherits the place fifom his mother's nncde. 
We may as well enter the house by the priTate 
way. The front entrance is kept locked up.'* 

Winding by a path that conducted into a flower* 
garden, divided from a park by a ha-ha, over virhidi 
a plank, and a small gate rusting off its binges, 
were placed, Caroline led the way towards the 
building At this point of view it presented a large 
bay-window, that, by a flight of four steps, led into 
the garden. On one side rose a square, naxrow 
turret, surmounted by a gilded dome and quaint 
weathercock, below uie architrave of which was 
a sundial set in the stonework ; and another dial 
stood in the garden, with the common and beautifbl 
motto— 

** Non numero JuroM, niMt urauu!** 

On the other aide of the bay-window a huge baft* 
tress cast its mass of shadow. There was some* 
thins in the appearance of the whole place that in- 
vited to contemplation and repose ; something al- 
most monastic. The gayety ot the teeming spring- 
time could not divest me spot of a certain sadness, 
not displeasing, however, whether to the young, to 
whom there is a luxury in the vague sentiment of 
melancholy, or to those who, having known real 
griefs, seek for an anodyne in meditation and meat^ 
oiy. The low lead-coloured door, set deep in the 
turret, was locked, and the bell beside it broken. 
Caroline turned impatiently away. " We must go 
round to the other side," said she, " and tiy to make 
the deaf old man hear us." 

" Oh, Carry I" cried Cecilia, " the great window 
is open ;" and she ran up the steps. 

" That is lucky," said Caroline ; and the rest fol- 
lowed Cecilia. 

Evelyn now stood within the libraiy of which 
Mrs. Merton had spoken. It was a laise room, 
about fifty feet in lensth, and proportionamv wide ; 
somewhat dark, for Uie light came only nom the 
one large window through which they entered ; and, 
though the window rose to the cornice of the ceil- 
ing, and took up one side of the apartment, the day- 
light was subdued by the heaviness of the stone- 
work in which the narrow panes wero set, and by 
the glass stained with armorial bearings in the upper 
part of the casement. The bookcases, too, were 
of the dark oak which so much absorbs the light , 
and the gildins, formerly meant to relieve iSamk 
was discoloured by tine. 
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The room was almost disproportionably loil^ ; 
tlie ceiling, elaborately coved and richly carved with 
grotesque masks, preserved the Gothic character of 
the age in which it had been devoted to a religious 
purpose. Two fireplaces, with high chimney-pieces 
of oak, in which were inserted two portraits, broke 
the symmetry of the tall bookcases. In one of 
these fireplaces were half-burned logs ; and a huge 
armchair, with a small reading-desk beside it, seem- 
ed to bespeak the recent occupation of the room. 
On the fourth side, opposite the window, the wall 
was covered with faded tapestry, representing the 
meeting of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba ; the 
arras was nailed over doors on either hand; the 
chinks between the door and the wall serving, in one 
instance, to cut ofi* in the middle his wise majesty, 
who was making a low bow ; while in the other it 
took the ground from under the wanton queen just 
as she was descending from her chariot. 

Near the window stood a grand piano, the only 
modem article in the room, save one of the portraits 
presently to be described. On all this Evelyn 
gazed silently and devoutly ; she had naturally that 
reverence for genius which is common to the en- 
thusiastic and young ; and there is, even to the dull- 
est, a certain interest in the homes of those who 
have implanted within us a new thought. But here 
there was, she imagined, a rare and smgular harmo- 
ny between the place and the mental characteristics 
of the owner. She fancied she now better under- 
stood the shadowy and metaphysical repose of 
thought that had distin^ished the earlier writings 
3f Maltravers ; the wntuigs composed or planned 
in this still retreat. 

But what particularly caught her attention was 
one of the two portraits that adorned the mantel- 
pieces. The farther one was attired in the rich and 
fanciful armour of the time of Elizabeth ; the head 
bare, the helmet on a table, on which the hand rest- 
ed. It was a handsome and striking countenance ; 
and an inscrmtion announced it to be a Dishy, an 
ancestor of Maltravers, who had fallen by the side 
of Sidney m the field of Zutphen. 

But the other was a beautuul girl of about eigh- 
teen, in the now almost antiquated dress of forty 
years ago. The features were delicate, but the col- 
ours somewhat faded, and there was something 
mournful m the expression. A silk curtain drawn 
on one side seemed to denote how carefully it was 
prized by the possessor. 

Evelyn turned for explanation to her cicerone. 

" Tins is the second time I have seen that pic- 
ture," said Caroline ; *< for it is only by great en- 
treaty, and as a mysterious favour, that the old 
housekeeper draws aside the veil. Some touch of 
sentiment in Maltravers makes him regard it as sa- 
cred. It is the picture of his mother before she 
married ; she died m giving him birth." 

Evelyn sighed ; how wellshe understood the sen- 
timent that seemed to Caroline so eccentric ! The 
countenance fascinated her ; the eye seemed to fol- 
low her as she turned. 

" As a proper pendant to this picture,'* said Car- 
oline, **he ought to have dismissed the effigy of 
yon warlike gentleman, and replaced it by one of 
poor Iiady Florence Lascelles, for whose loss he is 
said to have left his country ; but perhaps it was the 
loss of her fortune." 

" How can you sa) so t fy !" cried Evelyn, with 
a burst of generous indication. 

** Ah, my dear, you heiresses have a fellow-feel- 



ing with each other ! Nevertheless, clever men are 
less sentimental than we deem them — ^heiffhho ; this 
quiet room gives me the spleen, I fancy." 

" Dearest Evy," whispered Cecilia, " I think you 
have a look of that pretty picture, only you are 
much prettier. Do take off your bonnet ; your 
hair falls down just lik^ hers." 

Evelyn shook her head gravely ; but the spoiled 
child hastily untied the ribands and snatched away 
the hat, and Evelyn's sunny ringlets fell down in 
beautiful disorder. There was no resemblance be- 
tween Evelyn and the portrait, except in the colour 
of the hair, and the careless fashion it now by 
chance assumed. Yet Evelyn was pleased to think 
that a likeness did exist, though Caroline declared 
it was a most unflattering compliment. 

" I don't wonder," said the latter, changing the 
theme, " I don't wonder Mr. Maltravers lives so lit- 
tle in this 'Castle Dull ;' yet it might be much im- 
proved; French windows and plateglass, for in- 
stance; and if those lumbering bookshelves and 
horrid old chimney-pieces were removed, and the 
ceiling painted white and gold, like that in my un- 
cle's saloon, and a rich, lively paper, instead of the 
tapestry, it would really make a very fine balhw)m." 

" Let us have a dance here now," cried Cecilia. 
** Come, stand up, Sophy ;" and the children began 
to practise a waltz step, tumbling over each other, 
ana laughing in full glee. 

«* Hush, hush !" said Evelyn, soflly. She had 
never before checked the children's muth, and she 
could not tell why she did so now. 

" I suppose the old butler has been entertaining 
the bailiff here," said Caroline, pointing to tho re- 
mains of the fire. 

" And is this the room he chiefly inhabited ? the 
room that you say they show as his 1" 

** No ; that tapestry door to the right leads into 
a little study, where he wrote." So saying, Caro- 
line tried to open the door, but it was locked from 
within. She then opened the other door, which 
showed a long wainscoted passage, hung with rusty 
pikes and a few breastplates of the time of the Par- 
liamentary Wars. " This leads to the main body 
of the house," said Caroline, *' from which the room 
we are now in and the little study are completely 
detached, havinsr, as you know, been the chapel in 
popish times, f have heard that Sir Kenelm Digby, 
an ancestral connexion of the present owner, first 
converted them into their present use ; and, in re- 
turn, built the village church on the other side of 
the park." 

Sir Kenelm Digby, the old cavalier-philosopher ! 
a new name of interest to consecrate the place ! 
Evelyn could have lingered all day in the room ; 
and, perhaps, as an excuse for a longer sojourn, 
hastened to t^e piano ; it was open ; she ran her 
fairy fingers over the keys, and tne sound from the 
untuned and neglected instrument thrilled wild and 
spiritUke throu^ the melancholy chamber. 

<* Oh ! do sing us something, £vy," cried Cecilia, 
rmining up to, and drawing a chair to the instrument. 

" Do, Evelyn," said Caroline, languidly ; " it will 
serve to bring one of the servants to us and save 
us a journey to the ofilices." 

It was just what Evel^ wished. Some verses, 
which her mother especially loved — verses written 
by Maltravers upon returning, after absence, to his 
own home — had rushed into her mind as she had 
touched the keys. They were appropriate to the 
place, and had been beautifully set to music. So' 
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tli€ cbil4ie^ Imsbed tkemoelreflK wd settled it her 
feet ; and aAer a little prelude, keeping the accom- 
paniment under, t^t tne spoiled instrument might 
not mar the sweet wordft and sweeter voice, she 
heaia the song. 

Meanwhilex in the adjoming room^the little 
study which Caroline had spokes of-<-sat the owner 
of the house ! he had returned suddenly andunex- 
pectedly the previous night. The old steward waa 
m attendance at the moment, full of apologies, con- 
gratulations, and gossip ; anid Maltraveis, grown a 
stem and haughty man, was already impati^o^tly 
turning aw«y, when he heard the suodes sound of 
the children's laughter and loud voicea in th» ropm 
beyond. Maltravers frowned. 

** What impertinence is thia V* said he, w « tPOe 
that, though very calm, made the ateward %m)^e in 
his shoes. 

" I don't know, reallyi your honour ; these ho so 
may grand folk's comia to aeo the house in the fi^o 
weather, that--" 

**And you permit your raaater'a home to be a. 
raree8how'r--yoo do weU» sir." 

'*If your honour were more among us, there 
might 09 n^ore discipline like," said the steward, 
stoutly ; '* but no one in my time has cared so little 
for the old place aa those it belongs ta'* 

" Fewer words with me, sir," said Maltravers, 
haughtily ; " and now go and inform those people 
that I am returned, and wish for no guests but those 
I invite myaelt" 

" Sir !" 

" Do you not hear me 1 Say that, if it so please 
them, these old ruins are my proper^, and are not 
to be jobbed out to the insolence of public curiosity. 
Go, sir." 

** But — ^I beg pardon, your honour— if they be 
great folks!" 

** Great folks— great ! Ay, there it ie. Why, 
if they be great iolka, they have great houses of 
their own, Mr. Justis." 

The ateward stared. " Perhaps, your honour,'* 
he put. in, deprecatingly, " they be Mr. Merton's 
family : they come very often when the London 
gentlemen are with Uiem," 

" Merton ; oh, the cnngi^g parson. Harkye ! 
one word more with me, air, and you leave my 
service to-monow." 

Mr. Justis lifted his eyes and hands to heaven ; 
but there waa something in hia master's voice and 
look which checked rep^, and he turned alowly to 
the door, when a voice of such heavenly sweetness 
was heard without that it arrested hia own step, 
and made th^ stern Maltravers start in his seat. 
He held up his hand to the steward to delay his 
errand, and listened, charmed and spellbound. Hia 
6wn worda came on his ear ; words long unfamiliar 
to him, and at first but imperfeetlj remembered ; 
words connected with the early and virg^ years of 
poetry and aspiration ; words that were aa the 
ghoata of thou^ts now far too gentle for his altered 
s6ul. He bowed down his head, and the dfttk. 
shade left his brow. 

The sonjg ceased. Maltravers moved vnth a 
mAt and his eyes rested on th9 form of the stew- 
ard with his hand on the door. 

"Shall I give your honour's message t" said 
Mr. Justis, navely. 

** No : uiSp care for the fUtnre : leave me now.** 

Mr. Justis qsAde one leg, and theD»weU pleased, 
wok to both. 



«* Welt," thought he, a« h«4#nwted. ^'htf^wte- 
eign parts do spoil a ge Htl e ro aftl So jbM •• hm 
was once ! I must botch up th# a«<;«aAtS|» I ■«•; 
the squire has grown sharp.'* 

As £velyn concluded her soip^, she— whose 
charm in singiiig was that she sang hn^k the beut 
— ^was so touched bv the melanoholy music o£ the 
air and words, that her voice faltered, a«d thm last 
lii^ died iaaudibly on her 1^ 

The children sprang up and kissed hex^ 

** Oh," cried CecUia, ** there is the beautiful 
peacock !" And there, indeed, en the steps wqtb- 
out, perba^ attracted by the musio, stood tbe »io- 
lures^ue bird. The children ran out to greet their 
old lavourite, who was extremely tame^ and ]^e«- 
eotly Cecilia returned. 

** Qh» Cany I do aee what bfaxitiful bora«s ere 
coming up the fnk t" 

Caroline — who was a good rider, and fiand of 
horses, and whose ouiiosity was always aroused by 
thii^ connected vrith show and statio n sii ff eged 
the little girl to draw her into the garden. Two 
grooms, each mounted on a horae of the pore 
Arabian breed, wd each leading another, swathed 
and bandaged, were riding alowly up the road i and 
Caroline was so attracted by the novel appea ra n c e 
of the animals in a place so deserted, that aha fol- 
lowed the children towards them, to learn who 
could possibly be their enviable owner. £velyni^ 
forgotten for the moment, remained alone. Ske 
was pleased at beinff so, and once more turned to 
the picture which had so attracted her before. Tha 
mila eyes fixed on her, with an expreaaion that re- 
called to her mind her own mother. 

**And," thought she, as she g^ued, **this fair 
creature did not live to know the fame of her son* 
to rejoice in his success, or to sooth his grie£ 
And he, that aon, a disappointed and solitaiy ex- 
ile in distant lands, while strangers stand within 
his deserted haU !'* 

The images she had conjured up moved and ah 
sorbed her, and ahe continued to stand before tha 
picture, gazing upward with moiatened eyes. It 
waa a beautifm vision as ahe thus stood, urath tt^ 
delicate bloom, her luxuriant hair (for the hat ^nW 
not yet replaced), her elastic form, so foil of vouth, 
and health, and hope ; the living form besioe the 
faded canvass of the dead ; once youthful, tender, 
lovely aa herself! £velyn turned away with, a 
sigh; the sigh was re-echoed yet more deeply. 
She started : the door thst led to the study was 
opened, and in the aperture was the figure of a 
man in the prime of hie. His hair, atiU luxuriant 
as in his earlieat youth, thouffh darkened b^ the 
suns of the Eaat, curled over a forehead of majestic 
expanse. The high and proud features, that well 
became a stature above the ordinary standard ; the . 
pale but bronzed complexion ; the large eyes oi, 
aeepest bhie, shsded by dark brows ajod hiiUies ; 
and, more than all, that expreaaion at once of paa* 
sion and repose which chaniBterizea the old Ituian 
portraits, and seems to denote the inscrutable power 
thst experience imparts to mtellect, constituted an 
enMemile whiclH il not faultlessly handsome, was 
eminently striking^ and adapted at once to interest 
and to command. It was a foce, once seea» never 
to he forgotten ; it was a face that had fong« Slf 
unconsciously, haunted £velyn*s young dreams ; it 
was a face abi had seen befoie, though, then young- 
er, and milder, and fairer, it wore a awTerent aspect. 

Evelyn stood rooted x» tbf ^t, feeling W«If 
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ytuAk to her very teiii{ile« ; «n enchanttng pictofe 
0f bashfal confusion and innocent alarm. 

^'Do not. let me regret my return/' said the 
•tranger, approaching, after a short pause, and witi^ 
much gentleness in ms voice and smile, ** and think 
that the owner is doomed to scare away the fair 
^urits that haunted the ^pot in his absence." 

**The owner!" repeated Evelyn, almost inau- 
dibly, and in increased embarrassment ; " are you 
then the— the— " 

**Ye8," courteously interrupted the stranger, 
seeing her confusion ; " my name is Maitravers ; 
and I am to 'blame for not having informed you of 
my sudden return, or for now trespassing on your 
presence. But you see my excuse," and he pointed 
to the instrument. '*'You have the ma^e that 
draws even the serpent from his hole. But .you 
•re hot al<me !" 

'*Ohno; no, indeed! Miss Merton is with me. 
J know not where she is gone. I will seek her." 

"Miss Meiton: you are not, then, one of that 
famfly 1" 

** No, only a g^Mt. T will find her ; she must 
apoloffize for rs Wa were not aware that you 
were here ; indeed we wrae not." 

** That is a cruel excuse," said Maitravers, smi- 
ling at her eagerness ; and the smile and the look 
teminded her yet more forcibly of the time when 
he had carried her in his arms, and soothed her 
•nflfenng, and praised her couraeej and pressed Uie 
kiss almost of a lover on her hand. At that thought 
efae blushed yet more deeply, and yet more eagerly 
tamed to escape. 

Maitravers did not se^k to detain her, but silently 
Ibllowed her Meps. She had scarcely jgained the 
window before little Cecilia scampered m crying, 

** Only tUmsk ! Mr. Maitravers has come back, 
•ad brought such beautiful hemes !" 

Cecilia stopp^ abruptly as she caught sight of 
the stranger, and the next moment Caroline her- 
self appeared. Her wordly experience and quick 
tense saw unmediatbly what had chanced ; and 
^e hastened to apologize to Maitravers, and con- 
^tulate him on nis return, with an esse that as- 
tonished poor Evelvn, and by no means seemed 
ejipreciated by Maitravers himself. He replied 
with brief and haughtjr courtesy. 

<* My father," continued Caroline, ** will be so 
glad to hear you are come back. He will hasten 
to pay you hu respects, and apologize for his tru- 
ants. But I have n^t formally introduced you to 
my fellow-offender. My dear, let me present- to 
you one whom Fame has already made known to 
vott ; Mr. Maltravers,^i8s Cameron, dau^ter-in* 
law," she added, in a lower voice, ** to the late 
Loid Vargrave." 

At the first part of this introduction Maitravers 
frowned ; at the last he forgot all displeasure. 

*< Is it possible 1 I thought I had seen yOtt be- 
fore, but m a dream. Ah ! then we are not quite 
strangers !" 

£veiyn*s eye met his, and though she ^olour^d 
•ad strove to look grave, a half smile-brought out 
the dimples that played round her arch tips. 

•'But you do not remember mel" added Mal- 
trtTers. 

** Oh, yes !" exclanned Evelyn, with a sudden 
iomulse, and then checked herself. 

Caroline came to her friend*s relief. 

''What is thist you surprise me; where did 
]^ ever see "Mi, Maitravers before t" 

Vol. n. 40 



"I can answer that question. Miss Merton. 
When Miss Cameron was but a chOd, as high as 
my little friend here, an accident on the road pro-> 
cured me her acquaintance ; and the sweetness and 
fortitude she then displayed left an impression on 
me not worn out till this day. And thus we meet 
again," added Maitravers, in a muttered voice, as 
to himself. " How strange a thing life is !" 

" Well," said Miss Merton, " we must intrude 
on you no more ; you have so much to do. I am 
so sorry Sir John is not down to welcome you; 
but I hope we shall be good neighbours. Au re* 
voir r 

And, fancying herself most charming, Carolina 
h&Nedf smiled, and walked off with her train. 
Maitravers paused irresolute. If Evelyn had looked 
back he would have accompanied them home ; bat 
Eyel^ did not look back, and he staged. 

Miss Merton rallied her young fnend unmerci- 
fully as they widked homeward, and as she ex* 
tracted a very brief and imperfect history of the 
adventure that had formed tne first acquaintance* 
and of the interview by which it had been renewed. 
But Evelyn did not heed her; and the moment 
they airived at the rectory she hastened to shut 
herself in her room, and write the account of hei 
adventure to her mother. How often, m her girl- 
ish reveries, hajd she thought of that incident, that 
stranger ! And now, by such a chance, and after 
so many years, to meet the unknown by his own 
hearth ! and that unknown to be Maitravers ! It 
was as if a dream had come true. While she was 
yet musing, and the letter not yet begun, she heard 
the sound of joybells in the distance ; at once she 
divined the cause : it was the welcome of ^e wan- 
derer to his solitary home ! 



CHAPTER IV. 

**Bfai8eii conaaisaant votn condition natanU«,«sss dss 
moyens qui lui aont ptropraa, et n« pretendes pas rtgnerpar 
une autre Yoie que par eeUe qui voua fiUt roL*— Pasgau 

In the heart as in the ocean, the great tides ebb 
and flow. The waves which had once ursed on 
the spirit of Ernest Maitravers to the rocks and 
shoals of active life had lone since receded back 
upon the calm depths, and left the strand bare. 
With a melancholy, disappointed, and disgustful 
mind, he had left the land of his birth ; and new 
scenes, strange and wild, had risen before his wan- 
dering gaze. Wearied with civilization, and sated 
with many of the triinnphs for which civilized men 
drudge and toil, and disquiet themsdves in vain, 
he had phmged among hordes scarce rede«-med 
froift primev^ baibarism. The adventures throurii 
which he had passed, and m which life itself coidd 
onl^ be preserved by^ wary vigilance and ready en- 
ergies, had forced him. fot a while, from the indul- 
flenee of morbid contempiauons. His heart, in- 
deed, had been left macove ; but his intellect and 
hisphysical powers had been kept in hourly exercise. 
He returned to me wono of his equais witn a mmd 
laden with the treasures of a various and Vast ez- 
peri«iee, and with much of the same gloomy inond 
as that which, on emeigin^ from the catacombs, 
assured the restless ^)eculaUon8 of Rasselas of the 
vanity of human life and the folly of mortal aspiiv 
tions. 

Ernest MaMmvers, never • faultless or eempleted 
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chtncter, falUne short in practice of his own capaci- 
ties, moral and mtellectnal, from Ids very desire to 
overpass the limits of the great and good, was seem- 
ii^ly as far as heretofore from the grand secret of 
life. * It was not so in reality ; his mind had ac- 
quired what before it wanted, hardness ; and we 
are nearer to true virtue and true happiness when 
we demand too little from men than when we exact 
too much. 

Nevertheless, partly from the strange life that had 
thrown him among men whom safety itself made it 
necessary to command despotically, partly from the 
habit of power and disdain of the world, his nature 
was incrusted with a stem impenousness of manner 
often approaching to the harsh and morose, tho^gh 
beneath it lurked generosity and benevolence. 

Many of his younger feelings, more aniiable and 
complex, had settled into one predominant quality, 
which more or less had always characterized him — 
priAel Self-esteem made inactive, and ambition 
made discontented, usually engender haughtiness. 
In Maltravers this quality, which, properly controlled 
and duly softened, is the essence and life of honour, 
was carried to a vice. He was perfectly conscious 
of its excess, but he cherished it as a virtue. Pride 
had served to console him in sorrow, and, there- 
fore, it was a friend ; it had supported him when 
■disffusted with fraud or in resistance to violence ; 
and, therefore, it was a champion and a fortress. 
' It was a pride of a peculiar sort ; it attached itself 
to no one point in especial ; not to talent, knowl- 
edge, mental gifts, still less to the vulgar common- 
places of birth and fortune ; it rather resulted from 
a supreme and wholesale contempt of all other men 
and all their objects ; of ambition, of glory, of the 
.hard business of life. His favourite virtue was 
fortitude ; it was on this that he now mainly valued 
himself. He was proud of his struggles against 
•others, prouder ^still of conquests over &s own pas- 
sions. He looked upon patb as the arch enemy 
acainst whose attacks we should ever prepare. 
He fancied that against fate he had thoroughly 
schooled himself. In the arrogance of his heart, he 
said, " I can defy the future." He believed in the 
boast of the vain old sage, " I am a world to my- 
self I" In the wild career through which his later 
manhood had passed, it is true that he had not 
carried his philosophy into a rejection of the ordi- 
nary world. The shock occasioned by the death 
of Florence yielded gradually to time and change, 
and he had passed from the deserts of Africa and 
the East to the brilliant cities of Europe. But 
neither his heart nor his reason had ever been en- 
slaved by his passions. He had never again known 
the softness of affection. Had he done so, the ice 
had been thawed, and the fountain had flowed 
M(ain into the great deeps. He had returned to 
£igland, he scarce knew wherefore or with what 
intent ; certainly not with any idea of entering again 
ypon the occupations of active lile ; it was, perhaps, 
.only the weariness of foreign scenes and unfamiliar 
tongues, and the vague, unsettled desire of change, 
that brought him biu:k to the fatherland. But he 
did not idlow so unphilosophical a cause to him- 
self ; and, what was strange, he would not allow 
one much more amiable, and which was, perhaps, 
the truer cause, the increasing ace and infirmities 
of his old guardian Cleveland, who prayed him af- 
fectionately to return. Maltravers did not like to 
believe that his heart was still so kind. Singular 
foim of pride ! No, he rather sought to persuade 



himself that he intended to sell Bnrieigfa, to i 
his affairs finally, and then leave for ever his natiie 
land. To prove to himself that this was tbe case, 
he had intended at Dover to hurxy at once to Bur- 
leigh, and merely write to Cleveland that he was 
returned to England. But his heart would not 
suffer him to enjoy this cruel luxury of self-mortifi* 
cation, and his horses* heads were turned to Rich- 
mond when within a stage of London. He had 
spent two days with the good old man, and those 
two days had so warmed and softened his feelings, 
that he was quite appalled at his own derelictioii 
from fixed principles. However, he went before 
Cleveland had time to discover that he was changed, 
and the old man had promised to visit him shortly. 
This, then, was the state of Ernest Maltravecs 
at the age of thirty-six ; an age in which frame and 
mind are in their fullest perfection ; an age in which 
men besin most keenly to feel that they are citizens. 
With all his energies braced and strengthened; 
with his mind stored with profusest gifts ; in the 
vigour of a constitution to which a hardy life had 
imparted a second and fresher youth ; so trained 
by stem experience as to redeem, with an easf 
effort, all the deficiencies and faults which had once 
resulted from too sensitive an imagination and too 
high a standard for human actions; formed to 
render to his race the most brilliant and durable 
service, and to secure to himself the happiness that 
results from sobered fancy, an upright heart, and 
an approving conscience; here was Ernest Mai* 
travers, backed, too, by the appliances and gifts ei 
birth and fortune, perversely shutting up genius, 
Ufe, and soul in their own thorny leaves ; soured- 
by looking only on the dark side of nature, as once 
he had been bUnded by looking only on the bri^; 
and refusing to serve the fools and rascals that wen 
formed from the same clay and gifted by the sam 
God. M<Mrbid and morose philosophy, begotten bf 
a proud spirit on a lonely heart ! 



CHAPTER V. 

** Let such among us as are willing to be cbildren agaia,. 
if it he only fbr an hour, resign ouraelves to tbe sweet en- 
cbantment ttiat steals upon tbe spirit when it indulges la 
tlie memory of early and iqnocent entioyment.**— D. L. Bica^ 

ARDSOH.* 

At dinner, Caroline's lively recital of their ad- 
ventures was received with much interest, not only 
by the Merton family, but by some of the neigt 
bouring gentry who shared the rector'a hospitahtj. 
The sudden return of any proprietor to his old he- 
reditary seat after a prolonged absence makes some 
sensation in a provmcial neighbourhood. In this 
case, where the proprietor was stiU young, unmar- 
ried, celebrated, ana handsome, the sensation was, 
of course, proportionably increased. Caroline and 
Evelyn were beset by questions, to which the for- 
mer alone gave any distinct reply. Caroline's ac 
count was, on the whole, gracious and favourable, 
and seemed complimentary to all but Evelyn, who 
thought that Caroline was a very indifferent portrait 
painter. 

It seldom happens that a man is a prophet in his 
own neighbourhood ; but Maltravers had been so lit- 
tle in the county, and in his former visit his life had 



* From a collection of ^egant and pleasing Essays, pub 
lishedatCalcQitli. 
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i 8o secluded, that he was regarded as a stranger. 
Re had neither outshone the establishment nor in- 
terfered with the sporting of his fellow-squires ; and, 
on the whole,, they made just allowance for his 
habits of distant reserve. Time, and his retirement 
from the busy scene long enough to cause him to 
)e missed, not long enough for new favourites to 
supply his place, had greatly served to mellow and 
coBsolidate his reputation, and his county was proud 
to claim him. Thus (though Maltravers would not 
have believed it had an angel told him) he was not 
spoken ill of behind his back ; a thousand little an- 
ecdotes of his personal habits, of his generosity, in- 
dep^dence of spirit, and eccentricity, were told. 
Evelyn listened in rapt delight to all ; she had never 
passed so pleasant an evenmg ; and she smiled al- 
most gratefully on the rector, who was a man that 
always followed the stream, when he said with be- 
nfgn affability, •* We must really show our distin* 
ffuished neighbour every attention ; we must be in- 
dulgent to his little oddities ; his politics are not 
mine, to be sure ; but a man who has a stake in 
the country has a right to his own opinion ; that 
was always my maxim ; thank Heaven, I am a very 
moderate man ; we must draw him among us ; it 
will be our own fault, I am sure, if he is not quite 
domesticated at the rectory." 

'* With such attraction, yes,*' said the thin curate, 
timidly bowing to the ladies. 

•* It would be a nice match for Miss Caroline," 
whispered an old lady ; Caroline overheard and 
pouted her pretty lip. 

The whisb-tables were now set out, the' music be- 
gan, and Maltravers was left m peace. ^ 

The next day Mr. Merton rode his pony over to 
Burleigh. Maltravers was not at home. He left 
his card, and a^ote of friend^ respect, begging Mr. 
Maltravers to waive ceremony, and dine with them 
the next day. Somewhat to the surprise of the 
rector, he found that the active sphit of Maltravers 
was already at work. The long-deserted grounds 
were filled with labourers; the caipenters were 
busy af the fences; the house, looked alive and 
stirring ; the grooms were exercising the horses in 
the park ; all )>etokened the return of the absentee. 
This seemed to denote that Maltravers had come to 
ftside ; and the rector thought of Caroline, and was 
pleased at the notion. 

The next day was Cecilia*s birthday, and birth- 
days were kept at Merton rectory ; the neighbour- 
ing children were invited. They were to dine on 
the lawn in a large marquee, and to dance in the 
evening. The hothouses yielded their early straw- 
berries, and the cows, decorated with blue ribands, 
were to give s}rUabubs. The polite Caroline was 
not greaUy fascinated by pleasure of this kind : she 
graciously appeared at dinner, kissed the prettiest 
of the children, helped them to soup, and then, hav- 
ing done her duty, retired to her room to write let- 
ters. The children were not sorry, for they were a 
little afraid of the srand Caroline ; and they laugh- 
ed much more loudly and made much more noise 
when she was gone, and the cakes and strawberries 
appeared. 

Evelyn was in her element ; she had, as a child, 
mixed so little with children; she had so often 
vieamed for playmates ; she was still so childlUce ; 
besides, she was so fond, of Cecilia; she had looked 
forward with innocent delight to the day ; and, a 
■week before, had taken the carriage to the neigh- 
bouring town, to return with a carefully-concealed 



basket of toys, dolls, sashes, and picture-books. 
But, somehow or other, she did not feel so childlike 
as usual that morning ; her heart was away from 
the pleasure before her, and her smile was at first 
languid. But in children's mirth there is something 
so contagious to those who love children ; and now, 
as the party scattered themselves on the grass, and 
Evelyn opened the basket, and bade them, with 
much gravity, keep quiet and be good children, she 
was the happiest of the whole group. But she 
knew how to give pleasure ; and the basket was 
presented to Cecilia, that the little queen of the day 
might enjoy the luxury of being generous ; and, to 
prevent jealousy, the notable expedient of ^lotteiy 
was suggested 

" Then Evy shall be Fortune," cried Cecilia ; 
" nobody will be sony to get anything from E^ ; 
and, if any one is discontented, Evy shan't kiss 
her." 

Mrs. Merton, whose motherly heart was com- 
pletely won by Evelyn's kindness to the children,, 
forffot all her husband's lectures, and willingly tick- 
eted the prizes, and wrote the numbers of the lots on 
slips of paper carefully folded. A large old Indian 
jar was dragged from the drawing-room and consti- 
tuted the fated urn; the tickets were deposited 
therein, and Cecilia was tying the handkerchief 
round Evelyn's eyes, while Fortune struggled arch- 
ly not to be as blind as she ought to be ; and the 
children, seated in a circle, were in full expectation, * 
when — ^there was a sudden pause — ^the laughter 
stopped ; so did Cissy's little hands. What could 
it be 1 Evelyn sUppied the bandage, and her eyes 
rested on Maltravers ! 

** Well, really, my dear Miss Cameron," said the 
rector who was by the side of the intruder, and 
who, indeed, had just brought him to the spot, ** I 
don't know what these litUe folks will do to yoa 
next." 

" I ought rather to be their victim," said Maltrav- 
ers, good-humouredly ; ^ the fairies always punish 
us grown-up mortals for tre^Missmg on theur revels." 

While he spoke his eyes — ^those eyes the most 
eloquent in the world — dwelt on Evelyn — as, to 
cover her blushes, she took Cecilia in her arms, and 
appeared to attend to nothing else— with a look of 
such admiration and delight as a mortal might well 
be supposed to cast on some beautiful fairy. 

Sophy, a veiy bold child, ran up to him. '* How 
do, sir 1" she bsped, putting up her face to be kiss 
ed ; " how's the pretty peacock t" 

This opportune audacity served at once to renew 
the charm that had been broken, to unite the stranger 
with the children. Here was acquaintance clatnft- 
ed and allowed in an instsnt. llie next moment 
Maltravers was one of the circle ; on the turf wiUi 
the rest ; as gay, and ahnost as noisy ; that hard, 
proud man, so disdainful of the trifles of the world t 

*< But the gentleman nmst have a priie too,** said 
Sophy, proud of her tall new firiend ; " what's voni 
other namel why do you have such a long, hud 
name!" 

«< Call me Ernest," said Maltravers. 

" Why don't we begin T" cried the children. 

ti Evy, come, be a «>od child, miss," said Sophy, 
as Evelyn, vexed and ashamed, and half ready to 
cry, resisted the bsndage. 

Mr. Merton interp<Med his authorit]r; but the 
children clamoured, and Evelyn hastily yielded. It 
was fortune's dutjr to draw the tickets from the um, 
aiMl give them to each daisnant whose name wsii 
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called ; when it came to the tvon of MaltiaTen, 
the bandage did not conceal the blnah and amile of 
the enchanting goddess, and the hand of the asjM- 
tant thrilled as it touched hers. 

The children burst into screams of Uughter when 
Cecilia gravely awarded to Maltrayeis the worst 
prize in the lot — a blue riband — ^which Sophy, how- 
ever, greedily insisted on having ; but Maltraveis 
would not yield it. 

Maltravers remained all day at the rectory, and 
shared in the ball ; yes, he danced with Evelyn--- 
he— Maltravers — who had never been known to 
dance since he was twenty-two ! The ice was ^eut- 
ly brok^ ; Maltravers was at home with the Mel- 
tons. And when he took his solitary walk to his 
soUtary house— over the little bridge, and through 
the shadowy wood, astonished, perhaps, with himself 
—every one of the guests, from the oldest to the 
youngest, pronounc^ him delightful. Caroline, 
perhaps, might have been piqued some months ago 
that he did not dance with her ; but now, her heart, 
fOf^ as it was, felt preocevpted. 



CHAPTER VI. 

** L'esprit de lliomine est plus pin^trant que oons^qnent, 
•t embrssse plus qQ*U ne peat Uer."— 'VAUvanARocBS. 

And now Maltravers was constantly with the 
Merton family ; there was no need of excuse for fa- 
miliarity on his part. Mr. Merton, charmed to find 
his advances not rejected, thrust intimacy upon him. 

One day they spent the afternoon at Burleigh, 
and Evelyn and Caroline finished their survey of 
the house ; tapestry and armour, pictures, and all. 
This led to a visit to the Arabian horses. Caroline 
observed that she was very fond of riding, and went 
into ecstasies with one of the animals : the one, 
of course, with the longest tail. The next day the 
horse wais in the stables at the rectory, and a gallant 
epistle apologised far the costly gift. 

Mr. Merton demurred, but Caroline always had 
her own way ; and so the horse remained (no doubt 
in much amasement and disdain) with the parson's 
pony and the brown carriage horses. The gift nat- 
urally conduced to parties on horseback ; it was 
cruel entirely to separate the Arab from his friends ; 
and how was Eve^n to be lef^ behind 1 Evelyn, 
Who had never yet ridden anythinff more spirited 
than an old pony t A beautiful UtUe horse belong- 
ing to an elderly lady, now growing too stout to ride, 
was to be sold hard by. Maltravmrs discovered the 
treasure, and appriaed Mr. Merton of it ; he was 
too delicate to afiect liberality to the rich heiress. 
The horse was bought ; nothmg could go quieter ; 
Evelyn was not at all afiraid. They nude two or 
three little ezcuniona. Sometimes only Mr. Merton 
and Maltnvera accompanied the young ladies, some- 
times the party was mote numerous. Maltravers 
appeared to pay equal attention to Caiolme and 
her friend; still, Evelyn's inexperience in eques- 
trian matters was an excuse for lus being ever by 
her side. They bad a thousand opportunities to 
converse, and £velyn now felt more at home with 
him ; her gentle gayety, her fanciful yet chastened 
intellect, found a voice. Maltravers was not slow 
to discover that beneadi her simplicity there lurked 
sense, judgment, and imagination. Insensibly his 
eivfn eonvenation took a higher flight. With the 
ftisedoa which his matoie years and reputation gave 



him, he mins^ eloquent instraction with lighltf 
and more tiimng subjects ; he directed her oanniit 
and docile mind not only to new fields of waritica 
knowledge, but to many of the secrets of Nalorei, 
subtile or sublime. He had a wide range of sci- 
entific as well as literary lore ; the stars, the flow- 
ers, the phenomena of the physical world* afiforded 
themes on which he jlescanted with the fi^-eot 1ot« 
of a poet and the easy knowledge of a sage. • 

Mr. Merton, observing that Uttle or nothing of 
sentiment mingled with their familiar intercousse, 
felt perfectly at ease ; and knowing that Maltraveis 
had been intimate with Lumley, he naturally con- 
cluded that he was aware of we engagement be- 
tween Evelyn and his friend. Meanwhue Maltrav- 
ers appeared unconscious that such a being as XfOid 
Vaigrave existed. 

It is not to be wondered at, that the daily pras 
ence, the delicate flattery of attention from a man 
like Maltravers, should strongly impress the imagi- 
nation, if not the heart, of a susceptible girl. Al- 
ready prepossessed in his favour, uid wholly unac- 
customed to a society which combined so many at- 
tractions, Evelyn r^arded him with unspeakable 
veneration ; to the (uurker shades in his character 
she was blind ; to her, indeed, thev did not appear. 
True, that once or twice in mixed society his dis- 
dainful and iooperious temper broke hastily and 
harshly forth. To folly, to pretension, to presoii^ 
tion, he showed but slight forbeftance. The im- 
patient smile, the biting sarcasm, the cold lepolse, 
that might sail, yet could scarce be openly resent- 
ed, betrayed that he was one who affected to free 
himself from the polished restraints of social in- 
tercourse. He had onee been too scrupulous 
in not wounding vamty ; he was now too indiffer- 
ent to da it. But if sometimes ihis unamiable 
trait of character, as displayed to otaers, chilled or 
startled Evelyn, the contrast of his manner towards 
herself was a flattery too delicious not to efface all 
other recollections. To her ear his voice always 
softened its tone ; to her oapaci^ his mind evet 
bent as by sympathy, not condescension ; to her, 
the young, the timid, the half-informed, to her alone 
he did not disdain to exhibit all the, stores of his 
knowledge, all the best and brightest colours of his 
mind. She modestly wondered at so strange a preft 
erence. Perhaps a sudden and blunt compliment 
that Maltravers once addressed to her may explain 
it ; one day, when she had conversed more freely 
and more rally than usual, he broke in upon hei 
with this abrupt exclamation — 

<* Miss Cameron, you must have associated from 
your childhood with beautiful minds. I see abeat^ 
that from the world, vile as it is, you have nothing 
of conta^on to fear. I have heard ^oa talk en the 
most various matters, on many of which your knowl- 
edge is imperfect ; but you have never uttered one 
mean idea or one false sentiment Truth seems 
intuitive to you.*' 

It was, indeed, this sinsnlsr purity of hesrt thst 
made to the world-weaiied man the chief charm in 
Evelyn Cameron. From thie purity came, as from 
the heart of a poet, a thousand new and heaven- 
taught thou^ta, which had in them a wisdom of 
their own ; thoughts that oflen brought the stem 
listener back to youth, and reconciled nim with life. 
The wise Maltravers learned more fimn Evelyn than 
Evelyn did from Maltravers. 

Thero was, however, another trait, deeper than 
that of temper, in Maltravere, and which wasyvnlike 
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the Istter, m&n natiilest to her than to otkers ; I tomed to dwell oa our own ciicumstaneee. I 
his contempt for all the thi&gs her joung and fresh | seen the slave, whom we commiserate^ enjoy hii 



enthasiasm* had been taught to prize ; the fame 
fhat endeared. and haHowed him to her eyes; the 
excitement of ambition and its rewards. He spoke 
with such bitter disdain of gifeat names and great 
deeds : " Children of a larger growth they were," 
said he, one day, in answer to her defence of the 
lumip^es of their kind ; *' allured by bawblev as 
poor as the rattle and the doll's house, how many 
nave been made great, as the word is, by their yices ! 
Paltry craft won command to Themistocles. To 
escape bis duns, the profligate Caesar heads an 
army, and aehietes bis laurels. Brutus, the aris- 
tocrat, stabs his patron^ that patricians might again 
trample on plebeians, snd that posterity might talk 
ofkkn. The love of posthumous fame, what is it 
but as puerile a passion for notoriety as that which 
made a Frenchman I once knew lay out two thou* 
sand pounds in sugarplums ! To be talked of, how 
poor a desire ! Does it matter whether it be by 
the gossips of this age or the next ? Some men 
are urged oh to fame by poverty ; that is an excuse 
(br their trtsuble ; but there is no more nobleness 
iA the motive than in that which makes yon p<>er 
ploughman sweat in the eye of Phosbus. In feet, 
the larger part of eminent men, instead of being 
inspired by any lofty or beneficent desire to benefit 
Uieir species or enrich the human mind, have acted 
or composed without any definite object beyond 
tiie satisfying a restless appetite for excitement, 
or indulging the dreams of a selfish glory. And, 
when n(£ler aspirations have firckl them, it has too 
often been but to wild fanaticism' and sanguinary 
crime. What dupes of glory ever were animated 
by a deeper faith, a higher ambition, than the frantic 
Ibllowers of Mohammed 1 Taught to believe that it 
was virtue to ravage the earth, and that they spran? 
from the battle-field into Paradise. Religion and 
liberty, love of country, what splendid motives to 
Action! Lo, the results, when the motives are 
keen, the action onee commenced! Behold the 
Inquisition, the Days of Terror, the Council of 
Ten, and the Dungeons of Venice !" 

Evelyn was scarcely fit to wrestle with these 
melancholy fallacies ; but her instinct of truth sug- 
gested an answer. 

<* What would society be if all men thought as 
joa do, and acted up to the theory t No literature, 
tto art, >nO glory, no patriotism, no virtue, no eiv-4 
llization ! You anal3rze men*s motives ; how can 
you be sure you judge rightly 1 Look to the re- 
sults ; our benefit, our enlightenment ! If the re- 
salts be great, ambition is a virtue, no matter what 
motive awakened it. Is it not so 1" 

Evelyn spoke blushingly and timidly. Maltrav- 
ers, despite his own tenets, was delighted with her 
reply. 

•*You reason well," said he, with a smile. 
'* But how are we sure that the results are such as 
yon depict themt Civilization, enliffhtenment, 
they Kte vague terms, hollow sounds. Never fear 
that the world will reason as I do. Action will 
never be stagnant while there are such things as 

S>ld and power. The vessel will movo on ; let 
e galley-slaves have it to themselves. What I 
liave seen of life convinces me that progress is not 
ilways improvement. Civilization has evils un- 
known to the savage state, and vke ifend. Men 
la all states seem to have much the same {Hnopoition 



holyday with a rapture unknown to the grave free- 
man. I have seen that slave made free, and eti" 
riched by the benevolence of his master, and he 
has been gay no more. The masses of men in aH 
countries are much the same. If there are greater 
c9mforts in the hardy North, Providence bestows 
a fertile earth and a glorious heaven, and a mind 
susceptible to enjoyment as flowers to light, on the 
voluptuous indulgence of the Italian, or the con- 
tented apathy of the Hindoo. In the mighty or- 
ganization of good and evil, what can we vain in- 
dividuals effect t They who labour most, how 
doubtful is their reputation ! who shall say whether 
Voltaire or Napoleon, Cromwell or Ciesar, Wal- 
pole or Pitt, has done most good or most evil t It 
is a question casuists may dispute on. Some of us 
think that poets have been the delight and the 
lights of m6n. Another school of phitosophy have 
treated' them as the corrupters of the species ; 
panders to the fitlse glory of war, to the effemi- 
nacies of taste, to the pampering of passions above 
the reason. Nay, even those who have effected 
inventions that change the face of the earth — ^the 
printing-press, gunpowder, the steam engine ; men 
nailed as benefactors by the unthinking herd or the 
would-be sages, have mtroduced ills unknown be- 
fore, adulterating and often counterbalancing th6. 
good. Each new impivvement in machinery de- 
prives hundreds of food. Civilisation is the eternal 
sacrifice of one generation to the next. An awful 
sense of the impotence of human agencies hae 
crushed down the sublime aspirations for mankind 
that I once indulged. For myself, I float on thd 
great waters without pilot or rodder, and ^st pas- 
sively to the winds, that ate the breath of Ood.'* 

This conversation left a deep impression upon 
Evelyn ; it inspired her with a new interest in one 
in whom so many noble qualities lay dulled and 
torpid by the indulgence of a self-sophistry whichj 
giri as she was, she felt wholly umvorthy of his 
powers. And it was this error in Maltravers that, 
levelling his superiority, brought him nearer to her 
heart. Ah ! it she could restore him to his race ! 
it was a dangerous desire, but it intoxicated and 
absorbed her. 

Oh ! how sweetly were those fair evenings spent, 
the evenirigs of happy June ! And then, as Mal- 
travers su&red the children to tease him mto talk 
about the wonders he had seen in the regions far 
away, how did the soft and social hues of his char- 
acter unfold themselves ! There is in ail real ge* 
nius so much latent playfulness of nature, it ahnoflt 
seems as if genius never could grow old. The 
inscription ^at youth writes upon the tablets of an 
imaginative mind are, indeed, never wholly oblftv 
erated ; they are as an invisible writing, which grad- 
ually becomes clear in the light and warmth. Bring 
genius familiarly with the young, and it is ai yawn^ 
as they are. Evelyn did not yet, therefore, observe 
the disparity of years between herself and Maltrar^ 
era. But the disparity of knowledge and power 
served for the present to interdict to her that sweet 
feeling of equality in commune, without which low 
is rarely a very intense affection in women. It h 
not so with men. But, by degrees, she grew more 
and more familiar with her stem friend, and in thft 
familiarity there was perilous fescinatiOii to Mtl- 
travers. She could laugh hhn, et any 



«r heppiness. We judge others with eyes aecus- 1 out of his most moody reveries ; coitndiety wtth 
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• pietty wilfblneas, his moit favourite dogmas ; na^Ti 
•f ea tcold Kim, with bewitching giavity, if he wu 
not always at the command of h^ wishes or caprice. 
At this tune it seemed certain that Maltravers would 
fall in love with EveWn, but it rested on more 
doubtful i^babilities whether Evelyn would fall in 
love with him. 



CHAPTER VII. 

** Oontrahe vela 
Et te littoribos eymba propinqoa Vehst .« 

SSMSCA. 

** His not Miss Cameron a beautiful counte- 
nance!" said Mr. Merton to Maltravers, as Evo- 
Wn, unconscious of the compliment, sat at a little 
Stance, bendinjg down her eyes to Sophy, who 
was weaving daisy-chains on a stool at ner knee, 
and whom she was tellinff not to talk loud, for Mer- 
ton had been ^ving Maltravers some useful infor- 
mation respecting the management of hir estate ; 
and Evelyn was ahready interested in all that could 
interest her friend. • She had one excellent thing in 
woman, had Evelyn Cameron ; despite her sunny 
cheerfulness of temper, she was quiet I and she 
had insensibly acquired, under the roof of her mu- 
sing and silent mother, the habit of never disturb- 
ing others. What a blessed secret is that in the in- 
tercourse of domestic life ! 

<<Has not Miss Cameron a beautiful counte- 
nance V* 

Maltravers started at the question ; it was a lit- 
eral translation of his own thought at that moment ; 
he checked the enthusiasm that rose to his lip, and 
calndy r^-echoed the word — 

'< beautiful, indeed!" 

** And so sweet-tempered and unaffected ; she 
has been admirably brought up. I believe Lady 
Vaigrave is a most exemplary woman. Miss Cam- 
eron will, indeed, be a treasure to her betrothed hus- 
band. He is to be envied." 

<< Her betrothed lyisband !" said Maltravers, turn- 
ing very pale. 

** Yes ; Lord Vargrave. Did you not know that 
she was engaged to hhn from her childhood 1 It 
was the wi£, nay, command of the late lord, who 
bequeathed her lus vast fortune, if not on that con- 
dition, at least on that understanding. Did you 
never hear of this before t" 

While Mr. Merton spoke a sudden recollection' 
returned to Maltravers. He had heard Lumley him- 
self refer to the engagement, but it had been in the 
sick chamber of Florence ; little heeded at the time, 
•nd swept from his mind by a thousand after 
thoughts and scenes. Mr. Merton continued, 

** We expect Lord Vaisrave down soon. He is 
an ardent lover, I conclude ; but public life chains 
him so much to London. He made tn admirable 
speech in the lords last night ; at least our party 
appear to think so. They are to be married when 
lliss Cameron attains the age of eighteen." 

Accustomed to endurance and skilled in the proud 
•It of concealiiur emotion, Maltravers betrayed to 
tto eye of Mr. Merton no symptom of surprise or 
dbamay at this intelligence. If the rector had con- 
ceivea any previous suspicion that Maltravers was 
touched beyond mere admiration for beauty, the sus- 
picion would have vanished as he heard his guest 
coldly reply, 



« I trust Lord Vaigiave may deserve his h^fii- 

ss. ButtoretumtoMr. Justis; youconoboiat* 
my own opinion of that smooth-spoken gentleman." 

The conversation flowed back to business. At 
last Maltravers rose to depart. 

«« Will you not dine with us to day t" said tfa* 
hospitable rector. 

« Many thanks — ^no; I have much business to at- 
tend to at home for some days to cf me.'* 

«<Kiss S<»phy, Mr. Ernest; Sophy very sood 
girl to-day. Let the pretty butterfly go because c^vy 
said it was cruel to put it in a cara-box ; kiss So- 



^ Malti 



ItFBvers took the child (whose heart he had 
completely won) in his srms, and kissed her tender* 
ly ; then advancing to Evelyn, he held out bis handt 
while his eyes were fixed upon her with an expree-. 
sion of deep and mournful interest which she could 
not understand. 

" God bless you, Miss Cameron !*' he said, and 
his lip quivered. 

Days passed, and they saw no more of Maltrav- 
ers. He excused himself on pretence, now of busi- 
ness, now of other engagements, from all the invi- 
tations of the rector. Mr. Merton unsuspecting^ 
accepted the excuse, for he knew that MaltFayeis 
was necessarily much occupied. 

His arrival had now spread throughout the coun- 
try, and such of bis equals as were still in B— shiie. 
hastened to offer congratulations and press hospi- 
tality. Perhaps it was the desire to make his ex- 
cuses to Merton valid that prompted the master of 
Burleiffh to yield to the other invitations that crow^ 
ed on him. But this was not all ; Maltravers ac-. 
quired, in the neiffhbourhood, the reputation of a 
man of business. Mr. Justis was abruptly dismiss- 
ed ; with the help of the bailiff, Maltravers becam* 
his own steward. His parting address to this per- 
sonage was characteristic of the mingled ha r shness 
and justice of Maltravers. 

*' Sir," said he as they closed their accounts, ** I 
discharge you because you are a rascal — there can 
be no dispute about that ; you haye plundered y»ur 
owner, yet you have ^und his tenants* and neglect- 
ed the poor. My villages are filled with (Miupers ; 
my rentroll is reduced a fourth ; and yet, while soma 
of'^my tenants appear to pay nominal rents (why» 
you best know), others are screwed up higher than 
any man*s in the county. You are a rogue, Mr. 
Juatis ; your own account-books show it ; and if I 
send them to a lawyer, you would have to refund a 
sum that I could apply very advantageously to the 
rectification of your blunders." 

** I hope, sir," said the steward, conscience-strick- 
en and appalled, " I hope you will not ruin me ; in- 
deed, inoeed, if I was called upon to refund, I should 
go to jail." 

** Make yourself easy, sir. It is just that I should 
suffer aa well as you. My neglect of my own du- 
ties tempted you to roguery. You were honest 
under the vi^lant eye of Mr. Cleveland. Retire 
with your gams ; if you are quite hardened, no pun- 
ishment can touch you ; if you are not, it is punish* 
ment enough to stand there gray-haired, with one 
foot in the grave, and hear yourself called a rogue, 
and know that you cannot aefend yourself ; go !" 

Maltravers next occupied himself in all the affairi 
that a mismanaged estate brought upon him. Hf 
got rid of some tenants ; he made fair reductions 
to others ; he called labour into re<iuiaition by a 
variety of improvements ; he paid minute attentkn 
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to the poor, not in the weakness of careless and 
indiscriminate charity, by which popularity is so 
cheaply purchased and independence so easily de- 
graded. No, his main care was to stimulate indus- 
try and raise hope. The ambition and emulation 
that he so vainly denied in himself he found his 
most useful levers in the humble labourers whose 
characters he had studied, whose condition he sought 
to make themselves desire to elevate. Uncon- 
sciously his whole practice began to refute his the- 
ories. The abuses of the old poor-laws were rife 
in his neighbourhood ; his quick penetration, and 
perhaps his imperious habits of decision, suggested 
to him many of the best provisions of the law now 
caHed into operation ; but he was too wise to be the 
Philosopher Square of a system. He did not at- 
tempt too much ; and he reco^ised one principle, 
which, as yet, the administration of the new poor- 
laws have not sufficiently discovered. One main 
object of the new code was, by curbing public char- 
ity, to exercise the activity of individual benevo- 
lence. ' If the proprietor or the clergyman finds under 
his own eye isolated mstances of severity, oppres- 
sion, or hardship in a general and salutary law, in- 
stead of railing against the law, he ought to attend 
to the individual instances ; and private benevolence 
ought to keep the balance of the scales even, and 
be the makeweight wherever there is a just defi- 
ciency of national charity.* It was this which, in 
the modified and discreet regulations that he thought 
to establish on his estates, Maltravers especially 
and pointedly attended to. Age, infirmity, tempo- 
rary distress, unmerited destitution, found him a 
steady, watchful, indefatigable friend. In these la- 
bours, commenced with extraordinary promptitude, 
and the energy of a single purpose and stem mind, 
Maltravers was necessarily brought into contact 
with the neighbouring magistrates and gentry. He 
was combatmg evils and advancing objects in which 
IP were interested ^ and his vigorous sense and his 
past parliamcntaiy reputation, joined with the re- 
spect which in provinces always attaches to ancient 
birth, won unexpected and general favour to his 
views. At the rectory they heard of him constant- 



* Tbe object of parochial reform is not that of economy 
slone; not merely to reduce poor-rates. The rate-payer 
oa^t to remember, that the more he wrests fh>m the gripe 
of the sturdy mendicant, the more be ought to bestow on un- 
deaerred distress. Without the mitigations of private vir- 
tm, every law that benevoiiau could make would be harsh. 



ly, not only through occasional visiters, bat through 
Mjt. Merton, who was ever thrown in his way ; but 
he continued to keep himself aloof from the house. 
Every one (Mr. Merton excepted) missed him; 
even Caroline, whose able, though worldly mind 
could appreciate his* conversation ; the children 
mourned for their playmate, who was so much more 
affable than their stiff neckclothed brothers had ever 
been ; and Evelyn was at least more serious and 
thoughtful than she had ever been before ; and the 
talk of others seemed to her wearisome, trite, and 
dull. 

Was Maltravers happy in his new pursuits t 
His state of mind, at that time, it is not easy to 
read. His mlisculine spirit and haughty temper 
were wrestling hard against a feeling that had been 
fast ripening into passion ; but at night, in lus 
solitaiy and cheerless home, a vision too exquisite 
to indulge would force itself upon him, till he started 
from the reveiy, and said to his rebellious heart, 
I* A few more years, and thou wilt be still. What 
in this brief life is a pang more or less 1 Better to 
have nothing to care for, so wilt thou de&aud Fate, 
thy deteitful foe! Be contented that then art 
alone !" 

Fortunate was it, then, for Maltravers, that he 
was in his native land ! not in climes where excite- 
ment is in the pursuit of pleasure, rather than in 
the exercise tf duties ! hi the hardy air of the 
liberal England, he was already, though unknowu 
to himself, bracing and ennobling his dispositions 
and desires. It is the boast of this island, that the 
slave whose foot touches the soil is free. The 
boast may be enlarged. Where so much is left to 
the people ; where the life of civilization, not locked 
up in the tyranny of central despotism, 8pread»~ 
vivi^ring, restless, ardent— through every vein of 
the healthful body, the most distant province, the 
obscurest village, has claims on our exertions, our 
duties, and forces us into energy and citizenship. 
The spirit of liberty, that strikes the chain from 
the sbve, binds the freeman to his brother. This 
is the religion of freedom : and hence it is that the 
stormy struggles of free states have been blessed 
with results of virtue, of wisdom, and of genius by 
Him who bade us love one another ; not only that 
love in itself is excellent, but that from love, which 
in its widest sense is but the spiritual term for 
liberty, whatever is worthiest of our solemn nature 
has its birth. 
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BOOK THE THIRD. 

Ex, Solon. SUg, 
"Buvh tidii^ he miligiUfl«» and pride mMttM." 



CHAPTER I. 

* Y«tt ntUl ufl wftat yon wei«» lir P 

YoiporUf or the Fom, 

< Wiiti most qoick agiHty could mm 
And return ; niokti Iomks and ondo tbani ; 

•Aid. 

BiroFE 1 large table covered with parfiatnentary 
|iiper« aat Lamky, Ijord Vargrave. His cotn- 
blexiori, though dtilL healthy, had faded from the 
freshiiE^sa ^^f hiio that distinguished him in youth. 
Hia features, always sharp, had grown yet more 
angtikr ; his brow Becmed to project more brood- 
in^V oTer his eyes, which, though of undiminished 
brigrittiesa, were sunk deep in their sockets, and 
had lost much of their quick restlessness. The 
character of his mind had begun to stamp itself on 
the phyEio^omvt especially on the moutn when in 
repuse ; it was a raf;e striking for acute intelligence, 
for CDncentraicd energy ; but there was a some" 
thinff written in it ^ich said "bewaHe!" It 
TVOtiTd have inspired any one who had mixed much 
among men with a va^ue suspicion and distrust. 

Lumby had becr> always careful, though plain 
fn dress ; but there was now a more evident at- 
tention bestowed on his person than he had ever 
manifested in youth, while there was something of 
the Roman's celebrated foppery in the skill with 
which his hair waa arranged on his high forehead, 
M either to conceal or relieve a- partial baldness at 
tbe lemplcs, Pcrhapst too, from the possession of 
liigh station, or the habit of living only among the 
great, there was a certain dignity insensibly diffused 
over his whole peraDn that was not noticeable in 
lus earlier years, when a certain ton de gantisoft 
waa blended with his ease of manner; yet, even 
now, dignity was not his prevalent characteristic ; 
and in ordinary bccasions or mixed society, he still 
found a familiar frankness a more useful species of 
simulation. At the lime we now treat of Lord 
Targrave was leaning his cheek on one hand, while 
the other reaied idly on the papers methodically 
ftrranged before him. He appeared to have sus- 

f ended his labours, and to be occupied in thought, 
t ytm^ in truth, a critical period in the career of 
Lord Vargrave. 

From the date of hts accession to the peerage, 
the rise of Lumley Ferrers had been less rapid and 
progressive than he himself could have foreseen. 
At ^rst, all was sunshine before him : he had con- 
trived to make himself useful to his party ; he had 
»l80 made himself personally popular. To the ease 
and corditiliEy of his happy address, he added the 
Beemin^ly carelost^ candour so often mistaken for 
honesty ; while, aa there was nothing showy or 
brilliant in his abilities or oratory; nothing that 
aspired far above the pretensions of others, and 
aroused envy by mortifying self-love, he created 
1»ut little jealousy even among the rivals over whom 



ha obtained precedence. For some time, tberefore, 
he went smoothly on, continuing to rite in the es- 
timation of his party, and commanding a certain 
reapect from the neutral )>ublic by acknowledged 
and eminent talents in the details of buainess ; for 
his ouickneas of penetration and a logical habit of 
mina enabled him to gn^le with and eeneraliee 
the muratis of official labcmr or of legislative en^ 
actments with a masterly success. But as the' road 
became clearer to his steps, bis ambition became 
more evident and darinff. Naturally dictatorial and 
presumptuous, his eany suppleness to superiors 
was now exchanged for a self-willed pertinacity, 
which often displeased the more haughty leaders of 
his party, and often wounded the more vain. His 
pretensions w^re scanned with eyes more jealous 
and less tolerant than at first. Proud aristocratt 
began to recollect that a mushroom peerage was 
supported but by a scanty forUme; the men <tf 
more dazzling genius be|B[an to sneer at the redtape 
minister as a mere official manager of details ; he 
lost much of the personal popularity that had been 
one secret of his power. But what principally 
mjured him in the eyes of his party and the publie 
were certain ambimious and obscure circumstancea 
connected with a short period when himselTand hta 
associates were thrown out of office. At this time 
it was noticeable that the journals of the govern- 
ment that succeeded were peculiarly polite to Lo^ 
Vargrave, while they covered all ms coadjuKna 
with obloquy ; and it was more than suqiected that 
secret negotiations between himself and the new 
ministry were goine on, when suddenly the latter 
broke up, and Lord Vargrave's ]»oper party were 
reinstated. The vague suspicions that atta^ied to 
Vargrave were somewhat strengthened in the opin^ 
ion of the public by the fact that he was at first left 
out of the restored administration ; and when, anb- 
sequently, after a speech which showed that ha 
could b*e mischievous if not propitiated, he was 
readmitted, it was precisely to the same office he 
had held before; an office which did not admit 
him into the cabinet. Lumley, burning with resent- 
ment, longed to decline the offer; but, alas I he 
was poor, and, wh&t was worse, in debt; ''his 
poverty, but not his will, consented." He was re- 
instated ; but though prodigiously improved as a 
debater, he felt that he had not advanced as a pub- 
lic man. His ambition inflamed by his discontent, 
he had, since his return to office, strained every 
nerve to strengthen his position. He met the sar- 
casms on his poverty by greatly increasing his q;- 
penditure, and by advertising everywhere his en- 
gagement to an heiress whose fortune, great as it 
was, he easily contrived to magnify. As his old 
house in Great George-street — well fitted for the 
bustling commoner — was no longer suited to the 
official and fashionable peer, he had, on his acces- 
sion to the title, exchanged that respectable resi- 
dence for a large mansion in Hamilton Place, and 
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H0 sober dinnen were succeeded hj i^ndid ban- 
qvets. Naturally, he had no taste for ench ihsmgs ; 
hie mind was too nervous and his temper too hard 
to take pleasure m hixuiy or ostentation. But, 
now as ever, he acted upon a syMtem, Living in 
« country governed by the mi|^tiest and wealthiest 
aristocracy in the world, which, from the first class 
almost to the lowest, ostentation pervades — the 
Yery backbone and marrow of society — ^he felt that 
to fall far short of his rivals in display was to give 
them an advantage which he could not compensate, 
either by the power of his connexions or the sur- 
passing loftiness of his cha|picter and genius. Play- 
ing for a great game, and with his eyes open to all 
Ihe consequCTcef, he cared not for involving his 
private fortunes in a lottery in^which a greet prize 
might be drawn. To do Vargrave justice, money 
wiSi him had never been an object, but a means.; 
he was grasping, but not avaricious. If men much 
richer than Lord Vargrave find state distinctions 
very expensive and ouen ruinous, it is not to be 
supposed that his salaty, joined to so moderate a 

Envate fortune, could^pport the style in which he 
ved. His income was already deeply mortgaged, 
•Ad debt accumulated upon debt. Nor had this 
man, so eminent for the management of public 
business, any of that talent which springs from 
juttice^ and makes its possessor a skilful manager 
of his own aflfairs. Perpetually absorbed m m- 
trigues and schemes, he was too much engaged in 
cheating others on a large scale to have time to 
prevent beinff himself cheated on a small one. He 
never looked into bills till he was compelled to 
pay them ; and he never calculated the amount of 
an expense that seemed the least necessary to his 
purposes. But still Lord Vargrave relied upon his 
mairiaffe with the wealthy Evelyn to relieve him 
firom all his embarrassments ; and if a doubt of the 
realization of that vision ever occurred to him, still 
public life had splendid prizes. Nay, should he 
fail with Miss Cameron, he even thousht that, by 
good management, he might ultimately make it 
worth while to his colleagues to purchase his ab- 
sence with the eorgeous bribe of the governor- 
generalship of India. 

As oratory is an art in which practice and-the 
dignity of station produce marvellous improvement, 
80 Lumley had of late made effects in the House 
of Ijords of ^ich he had once been judged inca- 
pable. It is true that no practice and no station 
can give men qualities in which they are wholly 
deficient ; but these advantages can bring out in 
the best light all the qualities they do possess. 
The glow of a genenme imagmation, the grasp of 
a profound statesmanship, the enthusiasm of a noble 
nature — ^these— no practice could educe from the 
eloquence of Lumley, Lord Vargrave, for he had 
them not ; but bold wit, fluent and vigorous sen- 
tences, effective arrangement of pariiamentary logic, 
readiness of retort, plausibility of manner, aided 
by a delivery peculiar for self-possession and ease, 
a clear and ringing voice (to the only iauk of 
which, shrillness without passion, the ear of the 
audience had groWn accustomed), and a counte- 
nance impressive from its courageous intelligence ; 
all these had raised the promising 8{>eaker into the 
matured excellence of a nervous and formidable 
debater. But precisely as he rose in the display 
of his talents, aid he awaken envies and enmities 
hitherto dormant. And it must be added, that, 
with all his craft and coldness, Laid Vargrave was 



oiien a very dangerous and mischievous speaks 
for the interests of his party. His colleagues had 
often cause to tremble when he rose ; nay, even 
when the cheers of Ins own faction shook the old 
tapestried walls. A man who has no sympathy 
with the public must commit many and fatal indis- 
cretions when the public, as well as his audience, 
is to be his judge. Lord Vargrave*s utter inca^ 
pacity to comprehend political morality ; his con^ 
tempt for all the objects of social benevolence, fre*- 
quently led him into the avowal of doctrines that, 
if they did not startle the men of the world whom 
he addressed (smoothed away, as such doctrines 
were, by speciousness of manner and delivery), 
created deep disgust in those, even of his own pol* 
itics, who read meir naked expositiob in the daik 
papers. Never did Lord Vawrave utter one^f 
those generous sentiments which, no matter wheth>> 
er propounded by radical or tory, sink deep into 
the heart of the people, and do lasting service to 
the cause they adorn. But no man defended an 
abuse, however glaring, with a more vigorous 
championship, or hurled defiance upon a popular 
demand with a more courageous scorn. In some 
times, when the anti-popular principle is strong, 
such a leader may be useful ; but at the moment 
of which we treat he was a most equivocal auxil- 
iary. A considerable proportion of the ministers, 
headed by the premier himself, a man of wis6 
views and unimpeachable honour, had learned to 
view Lord Vargrave with dislike and distrust; 
they might have sought to get rid of him ; but he 
was not one whom slight mortifications could in- 
duce to retire of his own accord ; nor was the sar- 
castic and bold debater a person whose resentment 
and opposition could be despised. Lord Vargrave, 
moreover, had secured a party of his own ; a party 
more formidable than himself. He went largely 
into society ; he was the special favourite of the 
female diplomats, whose voices at that time were' 
{>owerful suffrages ; and with whom, by a thousand 
links of gallailtry and intrigue, the agreeable and 
courteous minister formed a close alliance. All 
that saloons could do for him was done. Added to 
this, he was personally liked by his royal master, 
and the court gave him their golden opinions, while 
jthe poorer, the corrupter, and the more bigoted 
portion of the ministry regarded him with avowed 
admiration. 

In the House of Commons, too, and in the 
Bureaucracy, he had no inconsiderable strength ; 
for Lumley never contracted the habits of personal 
abruptness and discourtesy common to men in 
power who wish to keep applicants aloef. He was 
bland and conciliating to all men of all ranks ; his 
intellect and self-complacency raised him far above 
the petty jealousies that great men feel for rising 
men. Did any tiyo earn the smallest distinction 
in Parliament, no man sought his acquaintance so 
eagerly as Ijord Vargrave ; no man complimented, 
encouraged, ** brought on," the new aspirants of 
his party with so hearty a good-will. 

Such a minister could not fail of having devoted 
followers among the able, the ambitious, and the 
vain. It must also be confessed that Lord Var- 
grave neglected no baser and less justifiable means 
to cement his power, by placing it on the sure rock 
of self-interest. No jobbing was too gross for him. 
He was shamefully corrupt m the disposition of his 
patronage ; and no rebufis, no taunts from his of- 
ficial brethren, could restrain him from urging the 
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claims of any of his creatures upon the public 
purseu His followers regarded this charitable sel- 
fishness as the stanchness and zeal of friendship ; 
and the ambition of hundreds was wound up in the 
ambition of the unprincipled minister. 

But besides the notoriety of his public corrup- 
tion, Lord Yarffrave was secretly suspected by 
some of personal dishonesty ; suspected of seUing 
his sUte information to stock-jobbers ; of havinff 
pecuniary interests in some of the claims he urged 
with so obstinate a pertinacity. And though there 
was not the smallest evidence of such utter aban- 
donment of honour ; though it was probably but a 
caliminious whisper, yet the mere suspicion of such 
practices served to sharpen the aversion of his en- 
emies and justify the disgust of his rivals. 

in this position now stood Lord Yargrave ; sup- 
p<fted by interested, but able and powerful parti- 
sans; hated in the country, feared by some of 
those with whom he servM, despised by others, 
looked up to by the rest. It was a situation that 
less daunted than delighted him ; for it seemed to 
render necessary and excuse that spirit of sche- 
ming, and mancBuvre, and intrigue which was food 
itself to his crafty and plotting temper. Like an 
ancient Greek, his spirit loved mtrigue for intriguers 
take. Had it led to no end, it would still have 
been sweet to him as a means. He loved to sur- 
round himself with the most complicated webs and 
meshes ; to sit in the centre of a million plots. 
He cared not how rash and wild some of them 
were. He relied on his own ingenuity, prompti- 
tude, and habitual good fortune to make every 
spring he handled conducive to the purpose of the 
machine — sblf. 

His last visit to Lady Yargrave and his conver- 
sation with Evelyn had left on his mind much dis- 
satisfaction and fear. In the earlier years of his 
intercourse with Evelyn, his good-humour, gallant- 
ry, and presents had not failed to attach the child 
to the agreeable and liberal visiter she had been 
taught to regard as a relation. It wns only as she 
grew up to womanhood, and learned to compre- 
hend the nature of the tie between them, that she 
shrunk from his familiarity ; and then only had he 
learned to doubt of the fulfilment of bis uncle's 
wish. The last visit had increased this doubt to a 
painful apprehension; he saw that he was not 
loved ; he saw that it required great address and 
the absence of happier rivals to secure to him the 
hand of Evelyn, and he cursed the duties and the 
schemes which necessarily kept him from her side. 
He had thought of persuading Lady Yargrave to 
let her come to London, where he could be ever at 
hand ; and, as the season was now set in, his rep- 
vesentations on this head would appear sensible 
and just. But then, again, this was to incur great- 
er dangers than those he would avoid. London ! a 
beauty and an heiress, in her first debfit in London ! 
"What formidable admirers would flock around her ! 
Yargrave shuddered to think of the gay, handsome, 
well-dressed, seductive young iUgansy who might 
teem, to a girl of seventeen, suiters far more fasci- 
nating than the middle-aged politician. This was 
perilous ; nor wss this idl ; Lord Yargrave knew 
that in London — ^gaudy, babbling, and remorseless 
London — ^all that he could most wish to conceal 
from the young lady would be dragged to day. He 
bad been the lover, not of one, but of a dozen wo- 
men, for whom he did not care three straws ; but 
whose favour had served to strengthen him in so- 



ciety, or whose influence made op for Ins •tm 
want of hereditary political connexions. Th* man 
ner in which he eontrived to shake off these TaiicMM 
Ariadnes, whenever it was advisable, was not thm 
least strikinff proof of his diplomatic abilities. Ha 
never left them enemies. According to his owb 
solution of the mystery, he to<riL care never '^ play 
the ffallant with dulcineas under a certain a^ ; 
" middle-aged women," he was wont to say, " ax« 
very little different from middle-aged men; they 
see things sensibly, and take things coolly." N<yw 
Evelyn could not be three wedu, peihaps tiiree 
days in London, withoyt learning of one or the 
other of these liasons. What an excuse, if she 
sought one, to break with him ! ^together, Loid 
Yarsrave was sorel]^pexplexed, but not despondent. 
Evelyn's fortune was more than ever necessai^ to 
him, and Evelyn he was resolved to obtain, since te 
that fortune she was an indispensable appendage. 



CHAPTER n. ,. 
"You sbaU be Horace, and TibaUas L" 



Lord Yabobavk was disturbed from his rereij 
by the entrance of the Earl of Sazingham. 

" You are welcome !" said Lumley, " welcome 1 
the very man I wish to see.'* 

Lord Saxingham, who was scarcely altered since 
we met with him in the last series of this work, 
except that he had grown somewhat paler and thin- 
ner, and that his hair had changed from iron-gray 
td snow-white, threw himself in the armchair be- 
side Lumley, and replied, 

" Yargrave, it is really unpleasant, our finding 
ourselves always thus controlled by our own parti* 
sans. I do not understand this newfangled policy ; 
this squaring of measures to please the opposition, 
and throw sops to that many-neaded monster called 
PublicMOpinion. I am sure it will end most mis- 
chievously." 

*' I am satisfied of it," returned Lord Yargraye. 
" All vigour and union seem to have left us ; and 
if they carry the * * * * question against us, I 
know not what is to be done." 

" For my part, I shall rosign," said Lord Saxing- 
ham, doffgedly ; ** it is the only alternative left te 
men of honour." 

** You are wrong ; I know another alternative.'' 

«*Whatisthat1" 

*'Make a cabinet of our own. Look ve, my 
dear lord, you have been ill used ; your high chai^ 
acter, your long experience, are treated with con- 
tempt. It is an affront to you, the situation you 
hold. You privy seal ! you ought to be premier, 
ay, and, if you aro ruled by me, premier you shall 
be yet." 

Lord Saxingham coloured and breathed hard. 

** You have often hinted at thia before, Lumley^ 
but you are so partial, so friendly." 

" Not at all. You saw the leading article in 
the — to-day 1 that will be followed un by two 
evening papers within five hours from this time. 
We have strength with the press, with the com- 
mons, with Uie court ; only let us hold fast togeth- 
er. This * • « * question, by which they hope to 
get rid of us, shall destroy them. You shall b» 
prime-minister before the year is over ; by Heav«H 
you shall ! and then, I suppose, / too may be aA* 
mitted to the cabinet!" 
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ow, Lumleyl You are too nsh, 

** It has not been my fault hitherto ; but boldness 
lu esation in our circumstances. If they throw us 
out now, I see the inevitable march of OTents ; we 
ftlMill be out for years, perhaps for life. The cabi- 
net will recede more and more from our principles, 
OUT party. Now is the time for a determined stand ; 
now can we make or mar ourselves. I will not re- 
sign ; the king is with us ; our strength shall be 
known. These haughty imbeciles shdl fall in the 
trap they have dug for us.*' 

Lumley spoke warmly, and with the confidence of 
a mind firmly assured of success. Lord Saxingham 
was moved; bricht visions flashed across him ; the 
premiership, a dukedom. Yet he was old and 
childless, and his honours would die with the last 
Lord of Saxingham ! 

" See,*' continued Lumley, ** I have calculated 
our resources as accurately as an electioneering 
agent would cast up the list of voters. In the press 
I have secured and ; and in the com- 
mons we have the subtle , and the vigour of 

— — , and the popular name of , and all the 

boibugha of -^ — ; in the cabinet we have , and 

at court you know our strength. Let us choose our 
moment; a sudden eoup^ an interview with the 
king ; a statement of our conscientious scruples to 
this atrocious measure. I know the vain, stiff mind 
of the premier ; he will lose his temper ; he will 
tender his resignation ; to his astonishment, it will 
beiaccepted. You will be sent for ; we will dis- 
fiolve parliament ; we will strain every nerve in the 
elections ; we shall succeed, I know we shall. 
But be silent in the mean while ; be cautious ; let 
not a word escape you ; let them think us beaten ; 
lull suspicion asleep ; let us lament our weakness, 
and hint, only hint at our resignation, but with as- 
surances of continued support. I know how to 
blind them if you leave it to me.*' 

The weak mind of the old earl was as a puppet 
in the hands of his bold kinsman. He feared one 
moment, hoped another ; now his ambition was flat- 
tered, now his sense of honour was alarmed. There 
was something in Lumley's intrieue to oust the gov- 
ernment with which he served that had an appear- 
ance of cunning and baseness, of which Lord Sax- 
ingham, whose personal character was high, by no 
means approved. But Vargrave talked him over 
with consummate address ; and when they parted, 
the earl carried his head two inches higher ; ne was 
preparing himself for his rise in life. 

" That is well, that is well !*' said Lumley, rub- 
bing his hands when he was left alone ; ** the old 
driveller will be my locum tenena till years and re- 
nown enable me to become his successor. Mean- 
while, I shall be really what he will be in name.'* 

Here Lord Var^ve*s well-fed servant, now ad- 
vanced fo the dignity of own gentleman and house- 
steward, entered the room With a letter ; it had a 
portentous look; it was wafered; the paper was 
blue, the hand clerklike ; it had no envelope ; it 
bore its infernal origin on the face of it ; it wis a 

DUN*S ! 

Lumley opened the epistle vnth an impatient 
pshaw ! The man, a silversmith (Lumley*s plate 
was much adiliired !), had applied for years in vain ; 
the amount was large ; an execution was threaten- 
ed ; an execution ! it is a trifle to a rich man ; but to 
one suspected of being poor ; one straining at that 
very moment at so high an object ; one to whom 



opinion was so neccessary ; one who knev» 
that nothing but his title, and scarcely that, saved 
him from the reputation of an adventurer. He must 
again have recourse to the money-lenders ; his smdl 
estate was long since too deeply mortgaged to afford 
new security. Usury, usury again ! he knew its 
price, and he sighed, but wluit was to be done ! 

" It is but for a few months, a few months, and 
Evelyn must be mine. Saxingham has ahready lent 
me what he can ; but he is embarrassed. This 
d — d office, what a tax it is ! and the rascals say 
we are too well paid ! I, too, who could live happy 
in a garret if this pursepzoud England would but 
allow one to exist within one*s income. My fellow- 
trustee, the banker, my uncle's old correspondent— 
ah, well thought of ! He knows the conditions oi 
the will ; he knows that, at the worst, I most havf 
thirty thousand pounds if I live a few months long 
er. I will go to him." 



CHAPTER IIL 
" Animum nunc hoc celerem, none dividit iliac 

ViROIk 

The late Mr. Templeton had been a banker in e 
provincial town, that was the centre of great com 
nfercial and agricultural activity and enterprise. 
He had made the bulk of his fortune in the happy 
days of paper currency and war. Besides mi 
country bank, he had a considerable share of a me-^ 
tropolitan one of some eminence. At the time ot 
his marriage with the present Lady Vargrave, he 
retired altogether from business, and noYor returned 
to the place in which his wealth had been amassed. 
He had still kept up a familiar acquaintance vdth 
the principal ana senior partner of the metropolitan 
bank I have referred to, for he was a man who al- 
ways liked to talk about money matters with those 
who understood them. This gentleman, Mr. Gus* 
tavus Douce, had been named, with Lumley, joint* 
trustee to Evelyn's fortune. They had full powen 
to invest it in whatever stock seemed most safe ot 
advantageous. The trustees appeared well chosen ; 
as one, being destined to share the fortune, would 
have the deepest interest in its security ; and the 
other, from ms habits and profession, would be a 
most excellent adviser. 

Of Mi^ Douce Lord Vargrave had seen but little; 
they were not thrown together. But Lord Var- 
^ve, whe thought every rich man might, some 
time or other, become a desirable acquaintance^ 
regularly asked him once every year to dinner ; and 
twice in return he had dined with Mr. Douce, is 
one of the most ^lendid villas, and off some of 
the most splendid plate it had ever been his fortune 
to behold and to envy ; so that the little favour he 
was about to ask was but a slight return for Loid 
Vaivrave's condescension. 

He found the banker in his private sanctum — ^hie 
carriage at the door — for it was just four o*clock, 
an hour in which Mr. Douce regularly departed to 
Caserta, as his aforesaid villa was somewhat affect* 
edly styled. 

Mr. Douce was a small man, a nervous man ; be 
did not seem quite master of his own limbs ; whea 
he bowed, he seemed to be making you a present 
of his lees ; when he sat down, he twitched fint 
on one side, then on the other ; thrust his hands m 
his pockets, then took them out, and looked it 
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Aem, as if in astonisiimeDt ; then seized upon a 
|>en, by which they were luckily prorided with in- 
eeasant occupation. Meanwhile, there was what 
might fairiy oe called a constant play of coonte- 
naiice ; first he smiled, then looked graye ; now 
laised his eyebrows till they rose like rainbows to 
the horizon of his pale, straw-colonred hair ; and next 
darted them down like an avalanche over the twink- 
ling, restless, fluttering, little blue eyes, which then 
became almost invisible. Mr. Douce had, in fact, 
til the appearance of a painfully-shy man, which 
was the more strange as he had the reputation of 
enterprise, and even audacity, in the business of 
htt profession, and was fond of the society of the 
great. 

" I have called on you, my dear sir/' said Lord 
Varffrave, after the preliminary salutations, ** to ask 
a UtUe favour, which, if the least inconvenient, have 
no hesitation in refusing ; you know how I am sit- 
uated with regard to my ward, Miss Cameron. 
In a few months I hope she will be Lady Vargrave." 

Mr. Douce showed three small teeth, which 
were all that in the front of his mouth fate had left 
him ; and then, as if alarmed at the indelicacy of a 
smile upon such a subject, pushed back his chair, 
and twitched up his blotting-paper-coloured trou- 
•en. 

** Yes, in a few months I hope she will be Lady 
Varffrave ; and you know then, Mr. Douce, that I 
riiaU he in no want of money." 

'*I hope--that is to say, I am sure— that — ^I 
trust that will never be thie ca ca-case with your 
kirdship," put in Mr. Douce, with timid hesitation. 
Mr. Douce, in addition to his fTlaer ^ood qualities, 
stammered much in the delivery of £s sentences. 

" You are very kind, but ijt is the case just at 
present ; I have great need of a few thoosaiid 
pounds upon my personal security. My estate it 
already a little mort^^ed, and I don't widi to en- 
cumber it more ; besides, the loan would be merely 
temporary ; you know that if, at the a^ of eighteen, 
Miss Cameron refuse me (a supposition out of Uie 
question, but in .business we must calculate on im* 
|»obabiIities), I claim the forfeit she incurs — thirty 
thousand poimds — ^you remember." 

" Oh, yes-^hat is — upon my word — I— I don't 
exactly— but — ^your lord — ^1-1-1-lord-lordship knows 
best — I have been so— so busy — I forget toe exact 
— hem — hem !" 

<* If you just turn to the will yon will see it is as 
I say. Now, could you conveniently place a few 
thousands to my account, just for a short time 1 but 
I see you don't like it. Never mind, I can get it 
elsewhere ; only, as you were my poor uncle's 
fiiend — ** 

" Your lord-1-l-l-lordship is quite mistaken," said 
Mr. Douce, with trembling agitation ; '* upon my 
word ; yes, a few thou-thou-thousands — ^to be sure 
•o-to be sure. Your lordship's banker is — ^is — ^" 

" Drummond ; disagreeable people ; by no means 
obliging. I shall certainly change to your house 
when my accounts are better worth keeping." 

" You do me great— great honour ; I wffl just- 
step— step-step out for a moment— and— and 
speak to Mr. Dobs ; not but what you may depend 
on — Excuse me ! Morning Chron-chron-dxronicle, 
my lord 1" 

Mr. Douce rose, as if by galvanism, and ran out 
of the room, spinning round as he ran, to deelaue, 
■gain and again, that he would not be gone a mo- 



"GoodlitdefeOowdiat; Teiylikean flleetrited 
frog !" murmured Yargrave, as he took up Am 
Morning Chronicle so eroecially pointed oat to hie 
notice ; and turning to the leading article, xesd a 
very eloquent attack on himself Lumley was 
thick-skinned on such matters ; he liked to be •&> 
tacked ; it showed that he was up in the world. 

Presently Mr. Douce returned. To Lord Var- 
grave's amazement and ddigl^ he was informed 
that ten thousand pounds would be hnmediateiy 
lodged with Messrs. Drummond. His bill of prom- 
ise to pay in three months — ^five per cent, interest— 
was quite sufficient; three months was a shoirt 
date ; but the bill could be renewed on the same 
^terms, from quarter to quarter, till convenieBt te 
his lordship to pay. " Would Lord VaigraTe do 
him the honour to dine with him at Caeerta next 
Monday!" 

Lord Yargrave tried to affect apathy at his sudden 
accession of ready money ; but, really, it almosl 
turned his head ; he eriped both Mr. Deuce's thra^ 
little, shivering han£, and was speechless with 
gratitude and ecstacy. The sum, which doubled the 
utmost he had expected, would relieve him from all 
his immediate embarrassments. When he recov- 
ered his voice, he thanked his dear Mr. Douce with 
a warmth that seemed to make the little man shrink 
into a nute^ell; and assured turn that be would 
dine with him every Monday in the year — if he was 
asked I He then longed to depart ; but he thought 
justly, that to go as soon as he had got what he 
wanted would look selfish ; accordingly, he reseated 
himself, and so did Mr. Douce, and the conversation 
turned upon politics and news; but Mr. Douce, 
who aeemed to regard all things with a cpmmereial 
eye, contrived, Yargrave hardly knew how, to veer 
round from the change in the French ministry to 
the state of the English money-market. 

"It really is, indeed, my lord— I say it, I sm 
sure, with concern, a very bad ti-ti-ti-ti-tirae fat 
men in business — indeed, for all men — such poor 
interest in the English fu-lfan-funds — and yet spec- 
ulations are so unsound. I recommended my fhend 
Sir Giles Grimsby to — to invest some money in 
the American consols ; a most rare res-res-respons- 
responsibility, I may say, for me ; I am cautious in 
—in recommending; but Sir Giles was an old 
friend^ — con>con-connexion, I may say ; but, most 
providentially, all turned out — that is, fell out— as 
I was sure it would — thirty p« cent. — and the value 
of the sh-sh-sh-shares doubled But such thingi 
are very rare — quite Godsends, I may say !" 

" Well, Mr. Douce, whenever I l!ave money to 
lay out I must come and consult you." 

" I shall be most happy at all times to — to advise 
your lordship ; but it is not a thing I'm very food 
of; there's Miss Cameron's fortune quite 1-1-locked 
up — three per cents, and Exchequer bills ; why it 
might have been a mil-mil-million by this tiati-time, 
if uie good old gentleman — I beg pudon — old— old 
nobleman, my poor dear friend, had been now 
alive !" 

** Indeed !" said Lumley, ffreedily, and pricking 
up his ears ; " he was a good manager, my uncle !" 

^ None better, none better. I may say a genius 
for busi — hem— ^em. Miss Cameron a youqg 
woman of bus-bus-business, my lordl" 

** Not much of that, I fear ; a million, did you 
aayl" 

"At least!— indeed, at least — money so scarea 
— speculation so «ure in America — great peoj^ 
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' I wn wasting your whole monuDg ; too bad in 
me," said VargiaTe, as the clock struck five ; ** the 
lords meet this evening — important business— once 
more a thousand thanks to you — good-day.** 

** A very good-day to yoU) my lord ; oonH men- 
tion it \ glad at any time to ser-sei^sc^e you," said 
Mr Douce, fidgeting, curveting, and prancing round 
Lord Vargrave, as the latter walked through the 
outer office to the carriage. 

" Not a step more ; you will catch cold. Good- 
W— on Monday, then, seven o'clock. The House 
ff Lords." 

And Lumley threw himself back in his carriage 
o high spirits. 



CHAPTER IV. 

« OnbUd de Tullie, et bravft da Senat." 

VuLTAiRi— Bru/u«, Act. IL, se. 1. 

In the lords that evening the discussion was 
tnimated and prolonged ; it was the last party de- 
bate of the session. The astute opposition did not 
p^tect to bring pfominentlv, though incidentally, 
forward the question on which it was whispered 
tbat there existed some growing difference in the 
cabinet. Lord Yargrave rose late ; his temper was 
excited by the good fortune of his day's negotiation: 
be felt himself of more importance than usual, as a 
needy man is apt to do when he has got a large 
jpum at his banker's ; moreover, he.was exasperated 
by some personal allusions to himself which bad 
been delivered by a dignified old 1^, who dated 
bis family from the ark, and was as rich as Crowns. 
Accordingly, Vargrave spoke with more than his 
.usual vigour. His first sentences were welcomed 
with loud cheers ; he wanned ; he grew vehement ; 
be uttered the most positive and unalterable senti- 
ments upon the question alluded to; he greatly 
transgressed the discretion which the heads of his 
party were desirous to maintain ; instead of con- 
ciliating without compromising, he irritated, galled, 
and compromised. The ansry cheers of the oppo- 
site party were loudly re-echoed by the cheers of 
the more hotheaded on his own side. The premier 
And some of lus colleagues observed, however, a 
moody silence. The premier once took a note, and 
then reseated himself, and drew hb hat more closely 
over his brows. It was an ominous sign for Lum- 
lev ; but he was looking the opposition in the face, 
and did not observe it. He sat down in triumph ; 
iie*had made a most effective and a most misohiey- 
ous speech; a combination extremely common.. 
The leader of the opposition replied to him with 
bitter calmness ; and when, citing some of his sharp 
sentences, be turned to the premier, and askea, 
^' Are these opinions those also of the noble lord 1 
.1 call for a reply ; I have a riffht to demand a 
reply," Lumley was startled to near the tone in 
(vhich his chief uttered the comprehensive and sig- 
lificant •* HeoTj ktar r 

At midnight the (Hremier wound up the debate. 
•His speech was short, and chancterized by moder- 
ition. He came to the question pui to him ; the 
-house was hushed ; you might have heard a pin 
4rop; the conmioners behiiM the throne pressed 
forward with 'aaziety and eagerness on their coun- 
tenances. 

Vol. IL 
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<* I am called upon,^' said the minister, " to d^ 
clare if those sentiments uttered by my noble friend 
sre mine also, as the chief adviser of the crowa. 

My lords, in the heat of debate, every woid is not 
to be so scrupulously weighed and so rigidly inter- 
preted." (Hear, hear, iromcally from the opposi- 
tion, ara»rovingly from the treasury benches.) *' My 
noble friend will doubtless be anxious to explain 
what he intended to say. I hope, nay, I doubt not» 
that his explanation will be satisfactory to the noble 
lord, to the house, and to the countiy. But, since 
I am called upon for a distinct reply to a distinct 
interrogatory, I will say at once, that if those sen- 
timents be rightly intequreted by the noble lord who 
spoke last, those sentim^ts are not niine, and wiU 
never animate the conduct of any cabinet of which 
I am a member." (LoAff-continued cheeiiDg from 
the opposition.) '* At tbe same time, I am con* 
vinced that my noble friend's meaning has not been 
rightly construed ; and, till I hear from himself to 
the contrary, I will venture to state what I think 
he designed to convey to your lordships." Here 
the premier, with a tact that nobody could be duped 
by, but every one could admire, stripped Lord Var- 
graye's unlucky sentences of eyery syllable that 
could give offence to any one, and left the pointed 
epigrams and yeh^ment denunciations a most harm- 
less arrangement of commonplace. 

The house was much excited *, there was a caU 
for Lord Vargrave, and Lord Vargraye promptly 
rose. It was one of those dilemmas out of whica 
Lumley was just the man to extricate himself with 
address. There was so much manly frankness in 
his manner, there was so much crafty subtlety in 
his mind ! He complained with proud and honest 
bitterness of the construction that had been forced 
upon his words. ** If," he added (and no man 
knew better the rhetorical effect of the tu qnoqu4 
form of argument), *' if every sentence uttered by the 
noble lord in his zeal for liberty had, in days now 
gone by, been construed with equal rigour or per- 
verted with equal ingenuity, that noUe lord had 
long since been prosecuted as an incendiary, per- 
haps executed as a traitor!" Vehement cheen 
from the ministerial benches, cries of "Order!*' 
from the opposition. A military lord rose to order, 
and appealed to the woolsack. 

Lumley sat down, as if chafed at the interruption : 
he had produced the effect he had desired ; he had 
changea the public question at issue into a private 
quarrel ; a new excitement was created ; dust was 
thrown in the eyes of the house. Several speakers 
rose to accommodate matters ; and, after naif an 
hour of public time had been properly wjwted, the 
noble lord on one side and the noble lord on the 
other duly explained ; paid each other the highest 
possible compliments, and Lumley was lefl to con- 
clude his yindication, which now seemed a com- 
paratiyely flat matter after the late explosion. Ho 
completed his task so as to satisfy, apparently, all 
parties, for all parties were now tired of the tbiii|^ 
and wanted to go to bed. But the next morning 
there were whispers about the towr ; articles in the 
different papers, evidently by authority ; rejoidngp 
Among the opposition ; snd a general feeling that, 
thoujgrh the government miffht keep together tfail 
session, its dissensions womd break out before tbi 
next meeting of Parliament. 

As Lumley was wrapping himself in bis cloak 
after the stormy debate, the Marquis of Raby— « 
peer of large possessions, and one who enunl^ 
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■greed with Lumley's Tiews— came np to him, and 
Moposed that they would go home tosether in Lord 
iUoy*8 carriage. Vaigiave willini^y consented, 
end dismissed his own senrants. 

'* You did that admirably ! my dear VarsraTe," 
said Lord Raby, when they were' seated in ue car- 
riage ; <* I quite coincide in all your sentiments ; I 

declare my blood boiled when I heard (the 

pemier) appear half inclined to throw you over. 
Vour hit upon ♦ ♦ ♦ » was firstrate ; he will not 
get over it for a month ; and you extricated your- 
self weU." 

*' I am glad you approve my conduct ; it com- 
forts me," said Vaigrave,. feelingly ; " at the same 
time* I see all the consequences ; but I can brave 
•U for the sake of character and conscience." 

*< 1 feel just as you do !" replied Lord Raby, 

with some warmth ; " and if I thought that 

meant to yield this question, I should certainly 
oppose his administration." 

Vargrave shook his head and held his tongue, 
which gave Lord Raby a high idea of his discretion. 

After a few more observations on political mat- 
ters, Lord Raby invited Lumley to pay him a visit 
at his countrv seat. 

** I am gomg to Knaresdean next Monday ; you 
know we luve races in the park, and, really, they are 
sometimes good sport ; at all events, it is a very 
pretty sight. There will be nothing in the lords 
now ; the recess is just at hand ; and, if vou can 
•pare the time. Lady Raby and myself will be de- 
lighted to see you." 

'* You may be sure, mv dear lord, I cannot re- 
fuse your invitation ; indeed, I intended to visit 
tour county next week ; you know, perhaps, a Mr. 
Mertoni" 

** Charles Merton 1 to be sure ; most respectable 
man ; capital fellow ; the best parson in the county ; 
no cant, but thoroughly orthodox ; he certainly 
keeps in bis brother, who, though a very active 
member, is what I call a waverer on certam ques- 
tions. Have you known Merton long 1" 
^ ** I dont know him at all as yet ; my acquaint- 
ance is with his wife and daughter, a very fine girl, 
by-the-by. My ward, Miss Cameron, is staying 
with them." 

•* Miss Cameron ! Cameron — ah ! I under- 
stand ; I think I have heard that — ^but gossip does 
not always tell the truth !" 

Lumley smiled significantly, and the carriage 
now stopped at his door. 

** Perhaps you will Uke a seat in our carriage 
on Monday 1" said Lord Raby. 

<* Monday t unhappily, I am engaged ; but on 
Tuesday your lordship may expect me." 

** Very well ; the races begin on Wednesday ; 
we shall have a full house ; good-night !" 



CHAPTER V. 

** Hoiniincna qoanti sunt cAm reoogito.* 

Plautus. 

. It is obvious that, for many reasons, we must 
be brief upon the political imrigue in which the 
scheming spirit of Lord Vargrave was employed. 
It would, indeed, be scarcely possible to preserve 
the necessary medium between too plain a revela- 
tion and too complex a disguise. It suffices, there- 
fore, very shortly to repeat what the reader has 



aheady gatheied fimn what has gone bofore ; 

ly, that the question at issue was one which 

happened often enough in all governments; 

on which the cabinet was divided, and in which 

the weaker party was endeavouring to outtrick the 

stronger. 

The' malecontents, foreseeing that sooner or 
later the head of the gathering must break, were 
again divided among themselves, whether to resigiiv 
or to stay in, and strive to force a resignation on 
their dissentient colleagues. The richer and the 
more honest were for the former course ; the poorer 
and the more dependant for the latter. We haTe' 
seen that the latter policy was that espoused and 
recommended by Vargrave (who, though not in the 
cabinet, always contrived somehow or other to 
worm out its secrets); at the sai^e time he br 
no means rejected the other string to his bow. If 
it were possible so to arrange and to strengthen 
his faction, that, by the coup d'itat of a sudden 
resignation in a formidable body, the whole govern- 
ment might be broken up, and a new one formed 
from amonff the resignees, it would obviously be 
the best plan. But, then. Lord Varmve wee 
doubtful of his own strength, and fearful to play 
into the hands of his colleagues, who might be able 
to stand even better without himself and his allies, 
and, by conciliating the opposition, take a step on- 
ward in political movement which might leave Var- 
grave placeless and powerless for years to come. 

He repented his own rashness m the recent de- 
bate, which was, indeed, a premature boldness thai 
had sprung out of mommitary excitement ; for the 
craftiest orator most be indiscreet sometimes. He 
spent the next few days in alternately seeking to 
explain away to one party, and to sound, unite, and 
consolidate the other. His attempts in the one 
quarter were received by the premier with the cold 
politeness of an offended but careful statesman, 
who believed just as much as he -chose, and prefer- 
red taking his own opportunity for a breacn wilh 
a subordinate, to risking any imprudence by the 

Satification of resentment In the last quarter, 
e penetrating adventurer saw that his ground was 
more insecure than he had anticipated. He per- 
ceived, in dismay and secret rage, that many of 
those most loud in his favour while he was wilh the 
government, would desert him the soonest if thrown 
out. Liked as a subordinate minister, he was view- 
ed with very different eyes the moment it was a 
question whether, instead of cheering his senti- 
ments, men should trust themselves to his gui- 
dance. Some did not wish to displease the govern- 
ment ; others did not seek to weaken, but to qpr* 
rect them. One of his stanchest allies in the com- 
mons was a canditate for a peerage ; another sud- 
denly remembered that he was second cousin to the 
premier ; some laughed at the idea of a puppet pre- 
mier in Lord Saxingham ; others insinuated to Var- 
grave that he himself was not precisely of that stand- 
ing in the country which would command respect to 
a new party, of which, if not the head, he would be 
the mouthpiece; fpr themselves, they knew, ad- 
mired, ana trusted him ; but those d — d country 
gentlemen and the dull publfc ! 

Alarmed, wearied, and disgusted, the schemer 
saw himself ceduced to submission, for the present 
at least ; and more than ever, he felt the necessity 
of Evelyn's fortune to fall back upon if the chance 
of the cards should rob him of his salary. He waa 
glad to escape for a breathing while from the vexa* 
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tkins and haiassments that beset him, and looked 
forward with the eager interest of a sanguine and 
elastic mind — always escaping from one scheme to 

ftnpther — to his excursion into B shire. 

At the villa of Mr. Douce Lord Vaigraye met a 
young nobleman who had just succeeded to a prop- 
^y not only large and unencumbered, but of a na- 
ture to give him importance in the ^es of politi- 
cians. Situated in a yery small county, the estates 
of Lord Boltimore secured to his nomination at 
least one of the representatives, while a little vil- 
lage at the back of his pleasure-grounds constituted 
a borough, and returned two members to parliament. 
Lord Doltimore, just returned from the Continent, 
had not even taken his seat in the lords ; and though 
his family connexions, such as they were — and they 
were not very high, and by no means in the fashion 
—were ministerial, his own opinions were as yet un- 
revealed. 

To this young nobleman Lord Vargrave was sin- 
gularly attentive ; he was well formed to attract 
men younger than himself, and he eminently suc- 
ceeded in his designs upon Lord Doltimore's afifec- 
•ion. 

His lordship was a small, pale man, with a very 
limited phare of understanding ; supercilious in 
manner, elaborate in^ess, not ill-natured aufond, 
and with much of the English gentlemen in his dis- 
position ; that is, he was honourable in hia^eas and 
actions whenever his natural dulness and neglected 
education enabled him clearly to perceive (£rough 
the mist of prejudices, the delusions of others, and 
the false lights of the dissipated society in which he 
bad lived) what was right and what wrong. But 
his leading characteristics were vanity and conceit. 
He had lived much with younger sons, cleverer than 
himself, who borrowed his money, sold him their 
horses, and won from him at cards. In return, they 
gave him all that species of flattery which youn^ men 
can give with so hearty an appearance of cordial ad- 
miration. " You certainly have the best horses in 
Paris. You aro really a devilish good fellow, Dol- 
timore. Oh, do you know, Doltunore, what little 
Dtsiri says of you 1 You have certaihly turned the 
gnrPs head." 

This sort of adulation from one sex was not cor> 
rected by any great acerbity from the other. Lord 
Boitimore at the age of twenty-two was a very 
cood parti; and, whatever his other . deficiencies, 
had sense enough to perceive that he received 
much greater attention — whether from opera-dan- 
cers in search of a friend, or virtuous young ladies 
in search of a husband — than any of the compan- 
ions, good-looking though many of them were^ with 
whom he had habitually lived. 
' " You will not Ions remain in town now the sea- 
•on is overl" said Vargrave, as, after dirnm, he 
found himself, by the departure of the ladies, next 
to Lord Doltimore. 

'* No, indeed ; even in the season I don't much 
like London. Paris has rather spoiled me for any 
other place." 

- <* Paris is certainly very charming ; the laUser 
aUer of French life has a fascination that our for- 
mal ostentation wants. Nevertheless, to a man like 
you, London must have many attractions." 

" Why, I have many good friends here ; but still, 
after Ascot, it rather bores me." 
" Have you any horses on the turf 1" 
**. Not yet ; but I^egard (you know Legard, per- 
iMips ; a very good feuow) is anxious that I should 



try my luck, I was very fortunate in the races at 
Paris ; you know we have established racmg tbeiei 
The French take to it quite naturally." 

" Ah, indeed ! it is so long since I have been in 
Paris; most exciting amusement! d propos of 
races, I am going down to Lord Raby^s to-morrow ; 
I think I saw in one of the morning papers that you 
had very largely backed a horse entered at Knares- 
dean." 

" Yes, Thunderer ; I think of buying Thunderer. 
Legard — Colonel Legard (he was a captain in the 
Guards, but he sold out) is a good judffe, and rec- 
ommends the purchase. How very odd that you 
too should be going to Knaresdean." 

** Odd, indeed, but most lucky ! we can go to- 
gether if you are not better engaged." 

Lord Doltimore coloured and hesitated. On the 
one hand, he was a little afraid of being alone with 
so clever a man ; on the other hand, it was an hon* 
our ; it was something for him to talk of to Legaid. 
Nevertheless, the shynesss got the better of the van- 
ity ; he excused himself ; he feared he was engaged 
to take down Legard.. 

Lumley smiled and changed the conversation ; 
and so agreeable did he ms£e himself, that, whea 
the party broke up, and Lumley had just shaken 
hands with his host, Doltimore came to him, and 
said, in a little confusion, 

" I think I can get off Legard — if— if you — ^ 

« That^s delightful. What tune ^all we start 1 
need not get down much before dinner; one 
o'clock r» . 

"Oh, yes! not too long before dinner; ene 
o'clock will be a little too early." 

" Two then. Where are you staying 1" 

"AtFenton's.'» 

*< I will call for you; good-night! Ilongtoaec 
Thunderer!" 



^ CHAPTER VI. 

** La santd de Tftme n'mt pan plus assurte que cells da 
eorpfl ; et quoiqtie Ton paralsse eloign^ des passions, on 
n*est pas moina en danger de s'y laisser emporter, que dt 
torober malade qnand on se porte blen."— La RooHsrou* 

CALD. 

In spite of the efforts of Maltravers to shun ail 
occasions of meeting Evelyn, they were necessarily 
sometime8*thrown together, in the round of provin- 
cial hospitalities ; and certainly, if either Mr. Mer- 
ton or Caroline (the shrewder observer of the two) 
had ever formed any suspicion that Evelyn had ef- 
fected a conquest of Maltravers, his manner at such 
times effectually removed it. 

Maltravers was a man to feel deeply, but no 
longer a boy to yield to every tempting impulse. I 
have said that fortitude was his favourite virtue ; 
but fortitude is the virtue of great and rare occa^ 
sions; there was another, equally hard-favoured 
and unshowy, which he took as the staple of active 
and every-day duties, and that virtue was justicb. 
Now, in earlier life, he had been enamoured of the 
conventional Florimel that we call honour, a shift- 
ing and shadowy phantom, that is but «he reflex of 
the opinion of the time and clime. But justice has 
in it something permanent and solid ; and out of jus- 
tice arises the real, not the false honour. 

"Honour!" said Maltravers ; " honour is to jus-' 
tice as the flower to the plant ; its efflorescence, iti 
bloom, its consummation ! But honour that doei 
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Mt spring from justice 18 but a pioce of painted ng, 
, in artificial rose, which the mea-milUners of society 
I would palm upon us as more natural than true." 
This principle of justice Maltravers sought to 
cany out in all things, not, perhaps, with constant 
success ; for what practice can always imbody the- 
ory 1 but still, at least, his endeavour at success was 
constant. This perhaps it was which had ever kept 
him from the excesses to which exuberant and lib- 
eral natures are pvone ; from the extravagances of 
pseudo-genius. 

" No man," for instance, he was wont to say, 
"can be embarrassed in his own circumstances, 
and not cause embanassment to others. Without 
economy, who can be just 1 And what are chari- 
ty, generosity, but the poetry and the beauty of 

ii»&er> 

No man ever asked Maltravers twice for a Just 
debt, and no man ever once asked him to fulfil a 
promise. You felt that, come what would, you 
might rely upon his word. To him might have 
been applied the witty eulogium passed by Johnson 
upon a certain nobleman : " If he had promised 
Tou an acorn, and the acom-season failed in £ng- 
biid, he would have sent to Norway for one !" 

It was not, therefore, the mere Norman and chiv- 
•kous spirit of honour, which he had worshipped 
in youth as a part of the beautiful and becoming, 
but which in youth had yielded to temptation, as a 
MentinwU ever must yield to a passion ; but it was 
the more hard, stubborn, and reflective jnindpU, 
which was the later growth of deepen and nobler 
wisdom, that reffulat^ the conduct of Maltravers 
in this crisis of his life. Certain it is that he had 
never loved as he loved Evelyn, and yet that he 
never yielded so little to the passion. 

** If engaged to another," thought he, *< that en- 
gagement is not for a third person to attempt to 
dissolve. I am the last to form a jright judgment 
of the strength or weakness of the bonds which 
imite her to Vargrave; for my emotions would 
prejudice me despite myself. I may fancy that her 
oetrothed is not worthy of her, but that is for her 
to decide. While the bond Usts, who can be jus- 
tified in tempting her to break it V 

Agreeably to these notions, which the world 
may, perhaps, consider overstrained, whenever 
Msltravers met Evelyn he intrenched himself in a 
tmd and almost a chilling formality. How diffi- 
cult was this with one so simple and ingenuous ! 
Poor Evelyn I she thought she had offended him ; 
the lonj^ed to ask him her ofience ; perhaps, in 
her desire to rouse his genius into exertion, she 
had touched some secret sore, some latent wound 
of the memory 1 She recalled all their conversa- 
tions again and again. Ah ! why could they not 
be renewed 1 Upon her fancy and her thoughts 
Maltravers had made an impression not to be ob- 
literated. She wrote more frequentlv than ever to 
Lady Vaigrave, and the name of Maltravers was 
found in every page of her correspondence. 

One evening, at the house of a neighbour, Miss 
Cameron (with the Mertons) enter^ the room 
almost in the same instant as Maltravers. The 
party was small, and so few had yet arrived that it 
was impossible for Maltravers, without marked 
rudeness, to avoid his friends from the rectory ; 
and Mrs. Merton, placing herself next to Evelyn, 
graciously motioned to Maltravers to occupy the 
9iird vacant seat on the sofa, of which she filled 
the centre. 



** We ^4ge aU your impnnrenienta, Mr. Mai 
bravers, smce they cost us your society. Bat w« 
know that our dull circle must seem tame to oim 
who has seen se much. However, we expect !• 
offer you an inducement soon in Lord YaignTe. 
What a lively, agreeable person he is !" 

Maltravers raised his eyes to Evelyn, calmly aad 
penetratingly, at the latter part of thu speech. H« 
observed that she twned pale, ami sighed mvoluB- 
tarily. 

** He had great spirits when I knew him," «aid 
he ; ** and be had then lees cause to mak« Iubi 
hanpy." 

Mrs. Merton smiled, and turned rather potntedlj 
towards Evelyn. 

Maltravers continued: **l never met the late 
lord. He had none of the vivacity of his n^bew. 
I believe." 

" I have heard that he was very severe,** eeid 
Mrs. Merton, lifting her glass towsiids a party that 
had just entsdred. 

"Severe!" exclaimed Evelyn. "Ah, if ya« 
could have known him ! the kindest, the rooet in- 
dulgent ; no one ever loved me as he did." Sbe 
paiued, for she felt her lip quiver. 

« I beg your pardon, my. dear/' said Mrs. Mer- i 
ton, coolly. Mrs. Merton had no idea of the pain I 
inflicted by treading uptm a feeling, Maltraven ] 
was touted, and Mrs. Merton went on. ** No 
wonder he was kind to you, Evelyn ; a brute wouki 
be that ; but he was generally considered a stem 



** I never saw a stem kwk, I never heard a ouali 
word ; nay, I do not remember that fie ever even 
used the word * command,' " said Evelyn, ahnost 
angrily. 

Mrs. MertOQ was about to reply, when, suddenlyt 
seeing a lady whose little girl had been ill of tae 
measels, her motherly thoughts flowed into a new 
channel, and she fluttered away in that sympatliy 
which unites all the heads of a growing family. 
Evelyn and Maltravers were left alone. 

" You do not remember your father, I believe t" 
said Maltravers. 

" No father but Lord Vargrave ; while he lived^ 
I never knew the loss of one." 

.** Does your mother resemble you 1" 

** Ah, I wish I could think so ; it is the sweetest 
countenance !" 

" Have you no picture of her 1" 

" None ; she would never consent to sit." 

"Your father was a Cameron; I have knows 
some of that name." 

' " No relations of ours ; my mother says we hav9 
none living." 

" And have we no chance of seeing Lady Yar 
grave in B—— shire 1" 

" She never leaves home ; but I hope to retnni 
soon to Brook Green." 

Maltravers sighed, and the conversation tTok a 
new turn. 

" I have to thank you for the books you so kindly 
sent ; I ought to have returned them ere this," isii 
Evelyn. 

"I have no use. for them. Poetry has lost ita 
charm for me, especially that species of poetry 
which unites with tne method and symmetiy some- 
thing of the coldness of art. How did you like At 
fierU" 

" His language is a kind of Spartan FreDeh,** 
answered Evelyn, in one of those happy expresnoei 
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which eveiy' npw and then showed the quickness 
of her natural talent. 

" Yes/* said Maltravers, smiling ; *^the criticism 
is acute. Poor Alfieri ! in his wild life and his 
•tormj passions, he threw ont all the redundance 
of hJB genius ; and his poetry is but the represent- 
•dTo of his thoughts, not his emotions. Happier 
the man of genius who lives upon his reason, Mid 
wastes feelings only on his verse !" 

'* You do not think that we toaste feeling upon 
human beings 1" said Evelyn, with a pretty laugh. 

'* Ask me that question when you have reached 
my years, and can look upon fields on which you 
have lavished your wannest hopes, your noblest 
aspirations, your tenderest affections, and see the 
•oil all profitless and barren. * Set not your heart 
on the things of earth,' saith the preacher." 

Evelyn was affected by the tone, the words, and 
the melancholy countenance of the speaker. 

** You, of all men, ought not to think thus,'' said 
■he, with a sweet eagerness ; " you, who have 
done so much to awaken and to soften the heart iii 
others ; you who — ^* she stopped short, and added, 
more gravely, " Ah, Mr. Maltravers, I cannot reason 
with you, but I can hope you will refute your own 
philosophy." 

(( Were your wish fulfilled," answered Maftnv- 
era, almost with sternness, and with an expression 
of mat pain in his compressed lips, " I should have 
to wank you for much misery." He rose abruptly 
and turned away. 

*'How have I offended himi" thought Evelyn, 
MROwfully ; ** I never speak but to wound him ; 
what have I done 1" 

She could have wished, in her simple kindness, 
to follow him and make peace ; but he was now in 
a coterie of strangers ; and shortly afterward he 
left the room, and she did not see him again for 
weeks. 



CHAPTER VII. 

** NihU sat allnd magnum qnam mnlta minuta." 

Vbt. Auct. 

An anxious event disturbed the smooth current 
of cheerful life at Merton rectoiy. One morning 
vidien Evelyn came down, she missed little Sophy, 
who had contrived to establish for herself the undis- 
outed privilege of a stool beside Miss Cameron at 
mreakfast. Mrs. Merton appeared with a graver 
ftce than usual. Sophy was unwell, was feverish ; 
(be scarlet fever had been in the neighbourhood. 
Mrs. Merton was very uneasy. 

" It is the more unlucky, Caroline," added the 
mother, turning to Miss Merton, " because to-mor- 
xow, you know, we were to have spent a few davs 
at Knaresdean to see the races. If poor Sophy 
does not get better, I fear you and Miss Cameron 
must go without me. I can send to Mrs. Hare to 
be your chaperon ; she would be delighted." 

"Poor Sophy!" said Caroline; "I am very 
aony to hear she is unwell ; but I think Taylor 
would take sreat care of her ; you surely need not 
•taj unless she is much worse." 

Mrs. Merton, who, tame as she seemed, was a 
ind and attentive mother, shook her head and said 
nothing ; but Sophy was much worse before noon. 
Hie doctor was sent for, and pronounced it to be 
4m acariet fever. 
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It was now necessary to ffoaid agailuit the infee 
tion. Carolme had had the complaint, and sho 
willingly shared in her mother's watch of love for 
Iwo or three hours. Mrs. Merton gave up the par- 
ty. Mrs. Hare (the wife of a rich squ&e in the 
neighbourhood) was written to, and that lady will- 
ingiy agreed to take charge of CaroUne and her 
fiiend. 

Sophy had been left asleep. When Mrs Merton 
returned to her bed, she found Evelyn quietly sU- 
tioned there. This alarmed her, for Evelyn had 
never had the scarlet fever, and had been forbidden 
the sickroom. But poor little Sophy had waked 
and querulously asked for her dear Evy ; and Evy, 
who had been hoverine round the room, heard tho 
inquiry from the cairuTous nurse, and come in sho 
would ; and the child gazed at her so beseechiiiffly 
when Mrs. Merton entered, and said so piteously» 
"Don't take Evy away," that Evelyn stoutly de- 
clared she was not the least afraid of infection, and 
stay she must. Nay, her share in the nursing would 
be the more necessary, since Caroline was to go to 
Knaresdean the next day. 

" But you go too, my dear Miss Cameibn." 

" Indeed I could not ; I don*t care for races ; I 
never wished to go ; I would much sooner have 
stayed ; and I am sure Sophy won't get well with- 
out me ; will you, dear 1" 

" Oh, yes, yes ; if Pm to keep you firom the nico 
races, I should be worse if I thought that." 

" But I don*t like the nice races, Sophy, as your 
sister Cany does ; she must go ; they canH do with* 
out her ; but nobody knows me, so I shall not bo 
missed." 

" I can't hear of such a thing," said Mrs. Mer- 
ton, with tears in her eyes ; and Eyelyn said no 
more then ; but the next morning Sophy was stili 
worse, and the mother was too anxious uid too sad 
to think more of ceremony and politeness ; so Ev- 
elyn stayed. 

A momentaiy pang shot across Evelyn's breast 
when all was settled ; but she suppressed the sigh 
which accompanied the thousht that she had lost 
tho only opportunity she mi^t have for weeks of 
seeinff Maltravers ; to that chance she had indeed 
looked forward with interest and timid pleasure ; 
the chance was lost, but why should it vex hert 
what was be to her? 

Caroline's heart smote her as she came into the 
room in her lilach bonnet and new dress ; and lit- 
tle Sophy, turning on her eyes which, though lan- 
guid, stiU expresMd a child's pleasure at the sight 
of fin«j, exclaimed, " How nice and mretty you 
look, Carry ! do take Evy with you ; Evy Icoka 
pretty too!" 



Caroline kissed the chUd in silence, and pau 
irresolute ; glsnced at her dress, then at £velyn, 
who smiled on her without a thought of envy ; and 
she had half a mind to stay too, when her mother 
entered with a letter from Lord Vaigrave. It was 
short : he should be at the Knaresdean races ; hoped 
to meet them there and accompany them home. 
This information redecided CaroUne, while it re- 
warded Evelyn. In a few minutes more Mrs. Haio 
arrived; and Caroline, glad to escape, ))erhaps, her 
own compunction, hurried into the carriage with a 
hasty " God bless you all ! don't fret ; I'm sure sho 
will be well to-morrow ; and mind, Evelyn, yon 
don't catch the fever!" 

Mr. Merton looked grave and sighed as he band 
ed her into the caniage ; but, when seated thei% 
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flhe tmrikea imxA sad kused bar faand at hkn, she 
iook^ to huFudsooKe and disttngniBhed, tiiat a seDti- 
iMient of patenMil pride «ni>otlied down hia taxation 
«k her want of feeling. He himself ffSTe up the 
Tiiit ; but a little time after, when Sophy M into a 
tnnqnii sleep, he thought he might Ventura to cao- 
«K aeioss the county to the raoegrofiuid, hmI relwn 
to dinner. 

Days^ nay, a whole week passed ; the races wete 
over, but Caroline had not returned. Meanwhile 
Sophy^s fever left her ; she eodld le«v« her bed, bsr 
loom ; she could come down stairs again, and the 
family was happy. It is astonishinff how tin least 
ailment in those little things steps the whieel of do- 
inetBtic Hfe ! £velyn« fortoaately, had not caught 
the fever ; she was pde, and somewhat reduced by 
fat%Qe and confinement ; bnt she wae amply repaid 
by the mother's swifliming look of quiet gratitude, 
the father's preesiire of the haind, Sophy*s recovMy, 
and her own good heart. They had heard twice 
ftbm Carolme» putting off her ratnm : Lady Raby 
was so kind, she could not get a,way till Uxe party 
broke «|» ; she w«s so glatd to hear such an aoeount 
of Sophy. 

Loid Vargrave had not yet aimed it dte reelory 
to stay ; but he had twice Hdden ovet*, and riiMA^ 
ed there some hours. He exetted himself to the nt- 
most to please Evelyn ; and she — ^who, decelY«d by 
his mann^is, and in^enced by the reooilections «f 
long and hdttiliar acqiiaiiiiitaBee, was blinded to his 
real character — ^repreaohed herself, more bit^y 
than evOT for lier i^^^gtittnee to his suit and bit tm^ 
grateful hesitation to obey^the wishes of hekr Atsep*- 

To the Mertons Lundey epake with gtfod^Mtorad 
firaise of Caxolkie ; she win so much admired; she 
^mm the beatrty at Kwaresdean. A certain young 
iViend of hie, Lord I>oltimore> w«ls evidcMtty sihit>- 
ten. The parents thought much over thb ideas cm* 
j«ted xxp by that last setttettcB. 

One morning the ffaitukwM Mrs. Hare, thie gossip 
-of the neighbomhood, called at the reetoiy ; she had 
returned two days before from Knaresdean ; and i^ 
ioo, had her tale lo teH of Carolinehi ooXiq<beetS; 

" I assure yott, mv deair Mrs. Marten, if we had 
not all known that his heart was preoccupied, w« 
^utd have tho«ighl that Lord Vargrave was her 
wannest admirer. Mo«t charming man, Lord Vaip- 
gkave ! but as for Lotd D6lt»nore, it was ^^nfte a 
Snrtation. Excuse m$ ; no scandal, you know-^ha, 
-ha! a fine yovtag man, but ^tiff land resmvd'; not 
ihe fascination of Lotd VargttiViB." 

" Does Lord Raby return to town, or is he Mw 
at Knaresdean for the autumn 1'* 

•« He goes «n Friday, I believn ; v«ry fe»w of the 
ctfesU aire lefl now. Lady A., and Lord B., and 
liovd Vargrave and your daughter, and Mr. Lee«rd, 
and Lord Doltimore, and Mrs. and Misses GijSier ; 
Idl the rest went the same day I did.** 

" indieed !** said Mr. Merton, in iom^ soiprise. 

**Ah, I read your thoughts ; yon wonder t^t 
Miss Caroline has not come back ', is not that it 1 
But perhaps Lord Doltimsore — ha, ha ! no scandal 
now^-do excise fne f 

"Was Mr. Maltarav^rt at Knaresdean t"* asked 

Krs. ^crton, ananous to change the snbject, and 

.unprepared with any other question. Evelyn was 

cutting tmi a paper horse for Sophy, who, all her 

'fcSjj^ spixtti flown, w«s lying or the soAs «»d wist- 



idfy fottowkg her airy fitgfm ; ^N«]^b^ Ay 
yon have cot off the horse's head! ' 

''Mr. Maltraver8-><nQ, I think not: no, ha mwm 
not thero. Lord Raby askied himpointedly u» oomi^ 
and was» I know, much disappointed that he did 
not ; but d prnpos of M& MaiUnavers ; I met ham. 
not a quarter of an hour ago this monung, as I was 
«oninff to you* You know we have leave to conw 
throu^ his paik ; and, as I vtss in the park at th» 
time, 1 stopped the carriage to speak to hnn. I told 
him that I was coming Iwre, and that yon had had 
the scarlet fever in t& hoose^ which was the rea- 
son y«B had not gone to the races ; and he tnxiH 
ed quite pale, and seemed so alaimed. I said wb 
were ail afiraid that Bfiss Gameran should catch it) 
and, excuse me^ha, ha! no scandal, I bose-^ 
but—" 

" Mr. Malttavera,*' said the batler, throwing open 
the door. 

Maltvavers entered with a quick and even a hur- 
ried step ; he stopped short when he saw Evelyn^ 
and his whole countenance was instantly lighteaod 
up by a joyous expression, vrhieh as suddenly died 
away^ 

«« This is kind, radeed," said Mrs. Merton; 'Mtis 



9 long since we have seen yon.'' 



kve been very modi oc c np i ed,** muttered 
Midtravers, almost maudildy, and seated hiBisdf 
sett Evelyn. '* I only ynst heard— »4i»t — ^that yon 
bad sickness in the house ; Miss Cameron, you look 
pale ; you^-you have not suffered, I hope V* 

*^ No, I am quite well/' ssid Evelyn, with a smfle ; 
and she felt hsppy that her Mend wm kind to hs 
once more. 

""If^bnlyme, Mk. £ifeNet,"8aidSoidiy; "you 
have forgotten me !" 

Maltvaveks hastened to vindicate hanself from the 
charge, and Sophy and he were soon made ezceUeot 
friends again. r 

Mrs. Hare, whom surprise at this sudden meet- 
ing had hitherto sUeneed* and who lonsed to shape 
into elegant periphrasis the common adage, " Talk 
of," dec., now once mdre opened her bu£et. She 
tattled on, first to one, then to another, then to a]], 
till she had tattled herself out of breath ; and then 
the orthodox half hour had expired, and the bell was 
Irong, and the cairiage tedered, and M». Hare lose 

tOdONTt. 

** Do just tome to the door^ Mrs. Merten," siid 
ihe, ** and ;look at my pony phaetM^ it is so ptetly^ 
Lady Raby admires it so much ; yon ou^^t to have 

S' St such another." As «he spoke she favonni 
n. Morton with a siffnifieant tflanee^ that said, at 
plainly as glance could ssy, ** T have something fo 
communicate." Mrs. Morton took the hint, tad 
followed the ffood lady out of the leom. 

«< Do yon know, my dear Mn. Mearton»" md 
Mrs. Hare, m a whnper, when they were safo in 
the billiard-room, that intecposed between the apart- 
ment they had left and the hall, ''do yon katfw 
whether Lord Vargrave and Mr. ICaltraven aae 
very good friends 1" 

« No, indeed ? why do yon aski" 

** Oh, because, when I was speakmg to Loid 
Vargrave about him, he shook his head ; and, really, 
I don't remember what his lordship said, but he 
seemed to speak as if there was a little soreness. 
And then he inqmred very anxiously if Mr. Mil- 
travers vms much at the rectory, and looked dis- 
composed when he found 3rou were such near neigh 
hours. You'll excuse nUf you k«»w«<-hay ha ! tet 
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•mthn fluch ol4 ArMidc ! a&d if Loid Ytfigraye k 
coming to 6tay here, it might be unpleasant to 
aaeet ; you'll excuse ine, X to^ the liberty to tell 
lum he need not be jealous of Mr. Maltiavers — 
ha, lui ! not a marrying man at all. But I thii^ 
Hisa Caroline was the attraction ; y^'U excuse 
««; no 8candal-*ha, ha 3 But, after all. Lord 
Doltimore must be the man ; well, good-momiag. 



I thought rd just give you this hi&t. Is not the 
phaeton pretty 1 lund compliments to Mr. Mer- 
ton." 

And the lady drove off. 

During this conkbulatioo, Maltravers and Eve> 
lyn were left alone with Sophy. Maltravers had 
contmued to lean over the child, and appeared lis- 
tening to its prattle ; while Evelyn, having risen to 
shake hands with Mrs. Haxe, did not reseat her- 
self, but went to the window, and busied herself 
with a flower-stand in the recess. 

" Oh, very fine, Mr. Iknest,'* said Sophy (always 
pronouncing that proper name as if it ended in th) ; 
•< you care very much /or us to stay away so long ; 
don't he> Evey ! I've a gteat mind not to speak : 
to you, sir, tfaait I have !" 

** That would be too heavy a punishment, Miss \ 
8ophy ; only, luckily, it would punish yoiffself ; you 
eould not live without taikii^-^-telk— talk— 4alk !'* 

" But I might never have talked more, Mr. Er- 
nest, if mamma and pretty Evy had not been so kind 
to me ;" aad the child shook her head moutn^uUy, 
as if she had pidk de smmime. ** But you won't 
stay away so long again, wiU you 1 Sophy play to- 
morrow ; come to-morrow ai&d swing Sophy ; no 
nice swin^ng since you've been gone." 

While Sophy spoke, Evelyn turned haK round, 
as if to hear MahmverB ataswer ; he faesitOTed, and 
EvdyaspdLe-^ 

<* You must bot tease Mr. Mahravers so ; Mr. 
Maltravers has too milch to do to come to us." 

Now this was a very pettish speech in Evelyn, 
and her «heek glowed whiie she spoke ; but an 
aich, provokii)g smile was on her lips. 

** It can be a privation only to me, Miss Came*- 
ion," said Maltmnnen, ridng, and attempting in vam 
jto resist the impvlse that drew him towards tlie 
window. The reprosieh in her tone and words at 
once pained and delighted him ; and tiien this sc^e, 
the suffering child, brought bade to him his first 
mterview with. Evelyn IwrSblf. Ho forget, ibr the 
moment, the lapse of time ; the new ttes she haid 
formed; his own resolutions. 

*^ That is a bad compiimAnt to us," aasweied 
Evelyn, ingenuooriy ; '* do you think we am so 
littie worthy your society as not to vahie it 1 but 
perhaps," aiw adited, siiddBg her voice, *' perhaps 
you have been offended; peiiiapB ! •> I ' sa id*^ 
somelhing tbait*^4hat hurt you !" 

<< You I" repeated Makraven, with cmotioo.' 

Sophy^ who had been attanthiS^ listsnag, here 
put in, " Shake hands, and make it up 'with Evy; 
yoav'e been quairelling, natmkty Ernest I" 

Evdyn laughed, and tossed back her smny ritij^ 
lets. " I think Sophy is ri|^t/' ^ she, with en- 
:teiting simplicity ; «* let m make it up;" andishe 
held out her nand to Maltravers. 

Maltravers pressed the hit hand to his lips. 
<'Alas!" said he, affected with various feelings, 
.ij^iich gave a tretteur to his deep voice, ** your only 
feult is that your society makes me discontented 
ydik ray oolitecry honio ; and, as solitude must be 
4B(y fate m Hfe, i seek to inwe myself t6 it betimes." 



Hbre^-whether tmpiutaxuAy or not, k is for die 
reader to decide— Mrs. Merton returned to the 
room. 

She apologized for her abs^ce ; talked^ ACrt. 
Hare and the little Masters Hare ; fine boys, but 
nmsy ; and then she asked Maltraveirs if he had 
seen Lord Vargtave since his lordship had been in 
the county. 

MaUravers replied with coldness, that he had not 
had that honour ; that Vaigrave had called on him 
in his way from the rectory the other day, but that 
he was from home, and that he had not seen him 
for some years. 

'* He is a person of most prepossessiBg manners," 
said Mrs. Merton. 

" Certainly, most prepossessing." 

" And very dever." 

"He has great talents." 

*^ He seems most amiable." 

Maltravers bowed, and glanced towards Evelyn, 
whose face, however, was turned frcon him. 

The turn the conversation had taken was pain>> 
fill to the visitor, and he rose to depart. 

"Perhaps," said Mrs. Morton, "you will meet 
Lord Yargrave at dinner to-morrow ; he will sta^ 
with us a few days ; as long as he can l»e spared." 

Maltravers meet Lord Vargmv«! the happy Vai^ 
grave I the betrothed to Evelyn ! Maltravers be- 
hold the familial rights, the enchanting privileges 
accorded to an other ! and that o^er one whom he 
could not believe worthy of Evelyn ! He writhed 
at the pictme the invitation conjured up. 

" You are v«fy kind, my dear Mrs. Merton, but I 
e:]q»ect a visiter at Burleigh ; an oM and dear friend, 
Mr. Cleveland." 

"Mr. Clevekind ! we shall be delighted to see 
him too ! we knew him many years ago, during 
your minority, when he used to visit Burleigh two 
or three times a year," 

** He is ehanffed since then ; he is olten aa 
invalid. I fear I could ' not answer for him ; ovft; 
he will call aS soon as he tfrives, and apologize for 
himself." 

Maltmveis then hastily took his departure. He 
would not trust himself to do more ^lan bow dis- 
tantly to Evelyn ; she looked at him reproachfully. 
So, tnen, it was redly premeditated and resolved 
«pon— his absence from the recti»y*— end why ? she 
was grieved, she was offended, but more grieved 
than ofiinided, perhaps because esteem, interest, 
admiration, are mcwe tolerant and charitable than 
tore! 



CHAPTER VIIL 



* Aaamus A. TIs weli,^niy lortl, yon^ eourdng of ladies 
a good torn dsos hm 

PBILJL8T<a. 



« CLsaaxoiix* Soe this lidjr 
against her wUL" 



In the bveikftet-foem at Knareadean the same 
day, and almost at the smne hour in wMch occutred 
the ecene and cenvetsaiaon at the rectory recorded 
in out last chapter, sat Lord Vaigrave and Cainline 
alene. The party had dispersed, as was usual at 
noon* They hesfd at a distance the sounds of the 
billiard balls. Lord DoUimore was playmg with 
Colons Legaii, one of the best players in Europe, 
but who, fonunstely ibr Doltimore, had of late made 
it a role never to play ftMr ttenerf* Mr*, and the 
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Misses Cipher, and most of the gaests, were in the 
billiaid-room looking on. Lady Raby was writing 
letters, and Lord Raby riding over his home farm. 
Caroline and Lumley had l^en for some time in 
close and earnest conTersation. Miss Merton was 
seated in a large armchair, much moved, with her 
handkerchief to her eyes. Lord VargiaTe, with 
his back to the chimney-piece, was bending down, 
and speaking in a very low voice, while his qnick 
eye glanced ever and anon from the lady*s coun- 
tenance to the windows, to the doors, to be pre- 
pared against any interruption. 

" No, my dear friend," said he, " believe me 
that I am sincere. My feelings for you are, indeed, 
such as no words can paint." 

"Then-why—" 

"Why wish you wedded to another 1 why wed 
another myself 1 Caroline, I have often before ex- 
plained to you that We are in this the victims of an 
inevitable fate. It is absolutely necessary that I 
should wed Miss Cameron. I never deceived you 
from the first. I should have loved her ; my heart 
would have accompanied my hand but for your too 
seductive beauty, your superior mind ! yes, Caro- 
line, your mind attracted me more than your beauty. 
Your mind seemed kindred to my own ; inspired 
with the proper and wifie ambition which regards 
the fools of the world as puppets, as counters, as 
chessmen. For myself, a very Angel from heaven 
could not make me give up the great game of life ! 
yield to my enemies; slip from the ladder; un- 
ravel the web I have woven ! Share my heart, my 
friendship, my schemes ! this is the true and dig- 
nified affection that should exist between minds 
like ours ; all the rest is the prejudice of children." 

" Vargrave, I am ambitious, worldly, I own it ; 
but / could give up all for you !" 

" You think so, for you do not know the sacri- 
fice. You see me now apparently rich, in power, 
cpurted ; and this fate yon are willing to share ; 
and this fate you should share, were it the real 
ooe I could bestow on you. But reverse the 
medal. Deprived of office, fortune gone, debts 
pressing, destitution notorious ; the ridicule of em- 
.barrassments ; the disrepute attached to poverty 
and defeated ambition ; an exile in some foreign 
town on the poor pension to which i^lone I ^omd 
be entitled ; a mendicant on the public purse, and 
that, too, so eat into by demands and debts that 
there is not a grocer in the next market^town who 
would envy the income of the retired minister! 
Retire, fallen, despised, in the prime of life, in the 
zenith of my hopes ! Suppose that I could bear 
this for myself, could I bear it for you 1 Y<nh 
bom to be the ornament of courts ! and you, could 
you see me thus 1 life imbittered, career lost, and 
feel, geneiHus as you are, that your love had en- 
tailed on me, on us both, on our children, this 
miserable lot ! Impossible, Caroline ! we are too 
wise for such romance. It is not because we love 
too little, but because our love is worthy of each 
other, that we disdain to make love a curse ! We 
cannot wrestle against the world, but we may shake 
hands with it, and worm the miser out of its treas- 
ures. My heart must be ever yours, my hand must 
be Miss Cameron's. Money I must have! my 
whole career depends on it. It is literally with me 
the highwayman*s choice, money or life." 

Vargrave paused, and took Caroline's hand. 

" I cannot reason with you," said she ; " you 
\liow the strange eao^ire you have obtained over 



me; and certainly, despite all that has passed" 
(and Caroline turned pale^ *' I codd bear anythm^ 
rather than that you should hereafter reproach mm 
for selfish disregard of your interests, your just 
ambition." 

" My noble fiiend ! I do not say that I shall not 
feel a deep and sharp pang at seeing yon wed 
another, but I shall be consoled by the thought that 
I have assisted to procure for yon a station wor- 
thier of your merits than that which I can ofifer. 
Lord Doltimore is rich ; you will teach him to em- 
ploy his riches well : he is weak ; your inteDect 
will govern him : he is in love ; your beanty will 
sufiice to preserve his regard. Ah, we shall be 
dear friends to the last !" 

More, but to the same effedf, did this able and 
crafty villain continue to address to Caroline, whooi 
he alternately soothed, irritated, flattered, and re* 
volted. Love him she certainly did, as £ur as love 
in her could extend ; but, perhaps, his rank, his 
reputation, had served to win her affection, and, not 
knowing his embarrassments, she had encouraged 
a worlAy hope that, if Evelyn should reject his 
hand, it might be offered to her. Under this im- 
pression she had trifled, she had coquetted, die 
lad played with the serpent till it had coiled around 
her, and she could not escape its fascination and 
its folds. She was sincere; she could have re- 
signed much for Lord Vargrave, but his picture 
startled and appalled her. For diflSculties in a 
palace she might be prepared, perhaps even for 
some privations in a cottage ornie, but certainly 
not for penury in a lodging-house ! She listened 
by degrees with more attention to Vargrave's de- 
scriptiva of the power and homage that would be 
hers if she could secure Lord Doltimore ; she lis 
tened, and was in part consoled. But the thought 
of Evelyn again crossed her; and, perhaps, with 
natural jealousy was mingled some compunction at 
the fate to which Lord vargrave thus coldly ap- 
peared to condemn one so lovely and so innoceoL 

"But do not, 'Vargrave," ahe said, "do not be 
too sanguine ; Evelyn may reject you. She does 
not see you with my eyes ; it is only a sense of 
honour that, as yet, forbids her openly to refuse thiv 
fulfilment of an engagement from which I know 
that she shrinks ; uidif she does refrue, and yoa 
be free, and I another's—-" 

"Even in that case," interrupted Vargrave, *'I 
must turn to the golden idol^ my rank and name 
must buy me an Iwiress, if not so endowed as Ev- 
elyn, wealthy enough, at least, to take from my 
wheels the dra^chain of disreputable debt. But 
Evelyn, I will not doubt of her ! hec heart is still 
unoccupied ; she has seen no one ; she can have 
seen no one at your father's house t" 

" No ; as yet, her affections are not engaged." 

" And this Maltravers— she is romantic, I foncy 
— did he seem captivated by her beauty or her for- 
tune!" 

"No, indeed, I thiiik not; he has been veiy 
little with us of late. He talked to her more as to 
a child ; there is a disparity of years." 

" I am many years older than Maltravers," mat* 
tered Vargrave, moodily. 

" You ! but your manner is livelier, and, there- 
fore, youxiffer !" 

** Fair flatterer ! Maltravers does not love me ; 
I fear his report of my chaiactw — ** 

" I never heard him speak of you, VwgraTS ; 
and I will dO Evelyn the justice to say, that, pn- 
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Wtif M the does not love, she esteems and re- 
i|iects you." 

*' Esteems—respects — these are the feelings for 
• pudent Hymen," said Vargrave, with a smile. 
••Bat hark! I don't hear the biUiard-balls : they 
■lay find us here ; we had better separate." 

Lord Vargrave lounged into the bflliard-room. 
The young men had just finished playing, and were 
about to visit Thunderer, who had won the race, 
and was now the property of Lord Doltimore. 

Vargrave accompanied them to the stables ; and, 
after concealing his ignorance of horseflesh, as 
well as he could, beneath a profusion of compli- 
nents on forehand, hind-quarters, breeding, bone, 
substance, and famous poinCs, he contrived to draw 
I>oltimore into the courtyard, while Colonel Le- 
^ard remained in converse high with the head- 
froom. 

"Doltimore, I leave Knaresdean to-morrow; 
jou go to London, I suppose ; will you take a little 
packet for me to the Home Office V* 

'* Certainly, when I so ; but I think of staying 
' a few days with Legard's uncle, the old admiral ; 
ke has a huntins-box in the neighbourhood, and 
lias asked Us both over." 

** Oh ! I can detect the attraction, but certamly 
it is a fair one ; the handsomest girl in the county ; 
pity she has no money." 

** I don't care for money," said Lord Doltimore, 
colouring and settling his chin in his neckcloth ; 
** but you are mistaken ; I have no thoughts that 
way. Miss Merton is a very fine girl, but I doubt 
much if she cares for me. I would never marry 
anjr woman who was not very much an love with 
me." And Lord Doltimore laughed rather fool- 
ishly. 

** You are more modest than clearsighted," said 
Vargrave, smiling ; ** but mark my words : I pre- 
dict that the beauty of next season will be a certain 
Caroline Lady Doltimore !" 

The conversation dropped. 

** I think that will be settled well," said Var- 
grave to himself, as he was dressing for dinner. 
** Caroline will manage Doltimore, and I shall 
manage one vote in the lords and three in the com- 
mons. I have abready talked him into proper poli- 
lics i a trifle all this, to be sure, but I had notning 
•Ise to amuse me, and one must never lose an occa- 
sion. Besides, Doltimore is rich, and rich friends 
are always useful. I have Caroline, too, in my 
power, and she may be of service with respect to 
this Evelyn, who, instead of loving, I half hate ; 
■he has crossed my path, robbed me of wealth, and 
BOW, if she does refuse me — ^but no, I will not think 



CHAPTER IX. 

" Om of oar reaeh the gods have laid 
Of time to come the event ; 
And laagh to see the fbols aflraid 
or what the knaves invent.** 

Sbdlky, from Ltfcopkron, 

Thb next day Caroline returned to the rectory 
fti Lady Raby's carriage, and two hours after her 
anivtl same Lord Vargrave. Mr. Merton had 
secured the principal persons in the neighbourhood 
W meet a guest so distinguished ; and Lord Var- 



grave, bent on shimng in the eyes of Evelyi^ 
charmed all with his wability and wit. Evelyn* 
he thought, seemed pale and dispirited. He per- 
tinaciously devoted himself to her all the evemng. 
Her ripening understanding was better able than 
heretofore to appreciate his abHities ; yet, inwardly, 
she drew comparisons between his conversation 
and that of Maltravers, not to the advantage of the 
former. There was much that amused, but no- 
thing that interested, in Lord Vargrave*s fluent 
ease. When he attempted sentiment, the vein 
was hard and hollow ; he was only at home on 
worldly topicsC Caroline's spirits were, as usual 
in society, high, but her laugh seemed forced and 
her eye absent. 

The next day, after breakfast. Lord Vargrave 
walked alone to Burleigh : as he crossed the copse 
that bordered the park, a large Persian greyhound 
sprang towards him, barking loudly; and, lifting 
his eyes, he perceived the form of a man walking 
slowly along one of the paths that intersected the 
wood. He recognised Maltravers. They had not 
till then encountered since their meeting a few 
weeks before Florence's death, and a pan? of con- 
science came across the schemer's cold heart. 
Years rolled away from the past ; he recalled the 
young, generous, ardent man whom, ere the char- 
acter or career of either had been developed, he 
had called his friend. He remembered their wild 
adventures and gay fo||Qes in climes where they 
had been all in all to each other ; and the beard- 
less boy, whose heart and purse were ever open 
to him, and to wBossl. very errors of youth and 
inexperienced passion he, the elder and the wiser, 
had led and tempted, rose before him in contrast 
to the grave and melancholy air of the baflled and 
solitary man who now slowly approached him ; the 
man whose proud career he had served to thwart, 
whose heart his schemes had prematurely soured, 
whose best years had been consumed in exile, a 
sacrifice to the grave, which a selfish and dis- 
honourable villany had dug ! Caesarini the inmate 
of a madhouse ; Florence in her shroud : such 
were the visions the sight of Maltravers conjured 
up. And to the soul which the unwonted and 
momentary remorse awakened, a boding voice whis* 
pered, *' And thinkest thou that thy schemes shall 
prosper and thy aspirations succeed 1" For the 
first time in his life, perhaps, the unimaginatiye 
Vargrave felt the mystery of a presentiment of 
warning and of evil. 

The two men met ; and with an emotion which 
seemed that of honest and real feeling, Lumley 
silently held out his hand, and half tumM away lus 
head. 

*^ Lord Vargrave !" said Maltravers, with an 
equal agitation, 'Mt is long since we have en- 
counterwl." 

'* Long, very long," answered Lumley, striving 
hard to regain his self-possession; ** years have 
changed us both ; but I trust it has still left in yon» 
as it has in me, the remembrance of our old friend- 
shin." 

Maltravers was silent, and Lord Vargrave con- 
tinued: 

** You do not answer me, Maltravers ; can polit- 
ical difTerencesy opposite pursuits, or the mere lapse 
of time, have sufficed to create an irrevocable gulf 
between us t why may we not be friends again 1" 

<* Friends !" echoed Maltravers ; ** at our aga 
that word is not so lightly spoken, that tie is not 
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•0 imtlunkingfy formed^ as when we were younger 
men." 

** But may not the old tie be renewed V* 

** Our ways in life are different ; and were I to 
•can your motives and career wi^ the scrutinizing 
eyes of friendship, it might only serre to separate 
us yet more. I am sick of the mat juggle of am- 
bitiont and have no sympathy lefl for those who creep 
into the pint-bottle or swallow the naked sword." 

" If you despise the exhibition, why, then, let us 
laugh at it together, for I am as cynical as yourself." 

** Ah," said Maltravers, with a smile, half mourn- 
ful, half bitter, ** but are you not one of the impos- 
tors 1" / 

« Who ought better to judge of the Eleusmiana 
than one of Uie initiated 1 But, seriously, why on 
earth should political differences part private friend- 
ships 1 Thank Heaven ! such has never been my 
maxim." 

'* If l^e differences be the result of honest con- 
victions on either side, no: but are you honest, 
Lumlejrl" 

'* Faith, I have got mto the habit of thinking so, 
9nd habit's a second nature. However, I dare say 
we shall meet yet in the arena, so I must not be- 
tray my weak points. How is it, Maltravers, that 
they see so little of you at the rectory t you are a 
creat favourite there. Have you any living that 
Charley Merton could hold with his own ? You 
shake your head; and what think you of Miss 
Cameron, my intended?" 

" You speak lightly. Perhaps you — ** 

"Feel deeply, you were going to say. I do. 
In the hand of my ward, Evelyn Cameron, I trust 
to obtain at once the domestic happiness to which 
I have as yet been a stranger, and the wealth ne- 
ceasaiy to my career." 



Lord Vaigimne contknied, after a short p^uai^ 
** Though my avocations have separated m •• 
much, 1 have nb daahk in her steady aflfectioB, and, 
I may add, ia her sense of honour. She alone c«n 
repair to me what else had been injiislice in my «n- 
Cle." He then proceeded to repeat the moral ob- 
ligations which the late lord had imposed on Eve- 
lyn ; obligations that he greatly magnified. Mai - 
travers listened attentively, and said uttle. 

" And these obli^tions being fairly considered,'* 
added Vargrave, with a smile, ** I think, even bad 
I rivals, t£uit they could scarcely, in honour, at* 
tempt to break an existing engagement." 

"Not while the engagement lasted," answered 
Maltravers ; " not till one or the other had declined 
to fulfil it, and, therefore, left both free ; but I trust 
it will be an alliance in which all but affection vrill 
be forgotten ; that of honour alone would be but a 
harsh tie." 

" Assuredlv," said Vargrave ; and* as if satisfied 
with what had passed, he turned the conversation ; 
praised Burleigh; spoke of county matters; re- 
sumed his habitual gayety, though it was somewhat 
subdued ; and, promising to cau again soon, he at 
last took his leave. 

Maltravers pursued his solitary rambles, and his 
commune with himself was stem and searching. 

" And so," thought he, " this prize is reserved 
for Vargrave. Why should I deem him unworthy 
of the treasure 1 May he not be worthier, at aU 
events, than this soured temper and erring heart 1 
And he is assured, too, of her affection ! Why tbia 
jealous pang 1 Why can the fountain within never 
be exhausted 1 Why, through so maay weces anl 
sufferings, ha\e I stiU retained the vai\ ^ v^^caa ti 
my youth, the haunting susceptibUii/ td lore? 
This is my latest folly." 
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•< A virtooos woman is man's gieatast pride.'* 



CHAPTER I. 
*< Abroad uneasy, nor content at home. 

And wisdom allows tlie ili wttbovt tlie eara.'* 

Bakmomp's BkfU9> 

Two or three days after the interview between 
Lord Vargrave and Maltravers, the solitude of Bur- 
leigh was relieved by the arrival of Mr. Cleveland. 
The good old sentleman, when free from attacJLs 
of the ffout, wmch were now somewhat more fre- 
quent uian formerly, was the same cheerful and 
Intelligent person as ever. Amiable, urbane, ac- 
complished, and benevolent, there was just enough 
worldliness in Cleveland's nature to make his views 
sensible as far as they went, but to bound their 
scope. £veiything he said was so rational ; and 
yet, to an imaginative person, his conversation was 



unsatislactory, and^his philosophy somewhat chOI 
ing. 

** I cannot say how pleased and surprised I an 
at your care of the fine old place," said he to Mal- 
travers, as, leaning on his cane and his fi-devam 
pupil^s arm, he loitered observantly through the 
grounds ; <* I see eveiywheM the presence of the 
master." 

And, certainly, the praise was deserved! tht 
gardens were now in order ; the dilapidated fences 
were repaired ; the weeda no loDger encumbered 
the walks; Nature was just asaistod and rllieved 
by Art, without being oppressed by too ofiScioua 
a service from her handmaid. In the house itseUj 
some suitable repairs and decorations — with suck 
articles of furniture as combined ccmlort with thf 
ancient and picturesque shapes of a former fashiea 
I — ^had redeemed the mansion firom all appearanse 
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of dreaimeH aal neglect, 'whBe still was left to its 
quaint haUs snd chambers the chaiecter which be- 
longed to their arcfaitectme and associations. It 
was surprising bow much a little exercise of simple 
Uste had ejected. 

" I am glad you approve what I have done," said 
Maltravers. " I know not how it was, but the des-* 
olation of the place, when I returned to it, rq^roach- 
ed me. We contract friendship with f^aces as with 
human*beiBgs, and fancy they have claims upon 
us ; at least, that is my weakness.-' 

*^ And an amiable one it is too ; I share it As 
-for me, I look upon Temple Grove as a fond hus- 
band upon a fair wife ; I am always anxious to 
adorn it, and as proud of its beauty as if it could 
onderstuid and thai^c me for my partial adbniration. 
When I leave you I intend going to Paris, for the 
purpose of attending a sale of the pictures and ef- 
feots of Monsieur de — — -. These auctions are to 
me what a jeweller's shop is to a lover ; but then, 
Ernest, I am an old bachelov." 

*^ And I, too, am an Arcadian,'' said Maltravers, 
with a smile. 

<<Ah, but you are not too old fat repentance. 
Burleigh now recjuires nothing but a mistress." 

** Perhs^ it may soon receive that addition ; I 
am yet undecided whether I shall sell it — ** 
■ *<Sell it; sell Burleigh; the last memorial of 
Jrour mother's ancestry ; the classic retreat of the 
gracefol Digby^s ; sell Burleigh !" 

" I had almest resolved to do so when I came 
hkher ; then I forswore the intention ; now again 
I sometimes sorrowf^ly return to the idea." 

"And, in Heaven^B name, wbyT* 

*< My old restlessness returns. Busy myself as 
I win here, I find the rai^e of action monotonous 
and confined. I began too soon to draw around 
me the large circumference of literature and action ; 
and the small provincial sphere seems to me a sad 
going back in lifo. Perhaps I should not feel this 
were my home less lonely ; but, as it is — no, the 
wanderer's ban is on me, and I again turn towards 
the lands of excitement and adventure." 

"I understand this, Ernest; but why is your 
home so solitary 1 You are still at the age in which 
wise and congenial unions are the most frequently 
formed ; your temper is domestic ; your easy for- 
tune and sobered ambition allow you to choose 
wi^QUt reference to worldly considerations. Look 
Xoond the world, and mix with the world again, 
and give Burleigh the mistress it requires." 

Maltravers shook his bead and sighed. 

** I do not say," continued Cleveland, rapt in the 
glowing interest of the theme, " that you should 
marry a mere girl ; but an amiable woman, who, 
like yourself, has seen something of life, and knows 
how to reckon on it*s cares, and to be contented 
with its enjoyments." 

" You have said enough," said Maltravers, im- 
patiently ; " an experienced woman of the world, 
whose nreshness of hope and heart is gone ! What 
a picture ! No ; to me there is something inex- 
pressively beautiful in innocence and youth. But 
you say justly ; my years are not those that would 
make a union with youth desirable or well suited." 

" I do not say that," said Cleveland, taking a 
pinch of snuff ; " but you should avoid great dis- 

af of age ; not for the sake of that disparity 
f but because with it is involved discord of 
temper, pursuits. A very young woman, new to 
Iha wodo, will not be contented with home akme ; 



you are at once too gentle to curb her wishes, and 
a little too stem and reserved (pardon me for say 
ing so) to be quite congenial to very early and sai^ 
guine youth.", 

"It is true," said Maltravers, with a tone of 
voice that showed he was struck with the remark ; 
" but how have we fallen on this subject 1 let us 
change it; I have no idea of marriage; the gloomy 
reminiscence of Florence Lascelles chains me to 
the past." 

<« Poor Florence ! she might once have suited 
you, but now you are older, and would tequiio a 
calmer and more malleable temper." 

** Peace, I implore you J" 

The conversation was changed ; and at noon 
Mr. Merton, who had heard of Cleveland's arrival, 
called at Burleigh to renew an old acquaintance. 
He invited them to pass the evening at the rectory ; 
and Cleveland, hearing that whist was a regular 
amusement, accented the invitation for his host and 
himself. But, when the evening came, Maltravers 
pleaded indisposition, and Cleveland was obk^ed to 
go alone. 

When the old gentleman returned, about mid- 
night, he found Maltravers awaiting him in the li- 
brary ; and Cleveland, having won fourteen points, 
was in a very gay, conversaMe humour. 

" You perverse hermit !" said he ; " talk of sol- 
itude indeed, with so pleasant a family a hundred 
yards distant ! you deserve to be soUtaiy ; I have 
no patience with you. They complain bitterly of 
your desertion, and say you were at first, the enftanl 
de la trtaison.^* 

** So you like the Merlons 1 the clergyman is sen • 
sible, but commonplace." 

" A very agreeable man, despite your cynical de- 
finition, and plays a very fair rubber. But Yar- 
grave is a firstrate [4ayer." 

" Vargrave is there stillV* 

" Yes, he breakfasts with us to-monow ; ha ift- 
vited himself." 

"Humph!" 

" He played one rubber ; the rest of the evening 
he devoted himself to the prettiest girl I ever saw 
— Miss Cameron. What a sweet face ; so modest, 
yet so intelligent ! I talked with her a good deal 
during the deals in which I cut out. I sLnost lost 
my heart to her." 

" So Lord Yaxgrave devoted himself to Miaa 
Cameron V 

" To be sure ; you know they are to be married 
soon. Merton told me so. She isyeaiy rich. He 
is the luckiest fellow imaeinaUe. that Vargrave ! 
But he is much too old for her : she seems to think 
so too. I can't explain why I think it ; but, by 
her pretty reserved manner, I saw that she tried to 
keep the gay minister at a distance, but it would 
not do. Now if you were ten years younger, er 
Miss Cameron ten years older, you might have senia 
chance of cutting out your old firiend." 

" So you think I also am too old for a lover t". 

" For a lover of a girl of seventeen, certainly. 
You seem touchy ou the score of age, Em<.st." 

" Not I ;" and Maltravers laughed. 

" No ! There was a young gentleman present 
who, I think, Vargrave might really find a danger- 
ous rival — a Colonel Legard — one of tlie hand- 
somest men I ever saw in my life ; just the style 
to turn a romantic young lady's head ; a mixture of 
the wild and the thoroughbred ; black curls, supeib 
eyes, and the sofleet manners in the world. But, 
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to be fure, he has lired all his life in the best soci- 
ety. Not so his friend Lord Doltimore, who has a 
little too much of the greenroom lounge and French 
4€/i manner for mj taste.'' 

'* Doltimore — Legard — names new to me; I 
never met them at the rectory." 

** Possibly ; they are staying at Admiral Legard's, 
in the neighbourhood. Miss Merton made their ac- 
quaintance at Knaresdean. A good old lady — the 
most perfect Mrs. Grundy one would wish to meet 
with — ^who owns the monosyllabic appellation of 
Hare (and who, being my partner, trumped my 
king !) assured me that Lord Doltimore was des- 
perately in love with Caroline Merton. By-the- 
way, now, there is a young lady of a proper age for 
you ; handsome and clever, too." 

" You talk of antidotes to matrimony : and so 
Miss Cameron — '* 

" Oh, no more of Miss Cameron now, or I shall 
sit up all night ; she has half turned my head. I 
canH help pitying her, married to one so careless 
and worldly as Lord Vargrave, thrown so young 
into the whirl of London. Poor thing ! she had 
better have fallen in love with Legard, which I 
dare say she will do, after all. Well, good-night !" 



CHAPTER n. 

*• Passion, as f^nently is seen, 
Bnbsldins, settles into spleen ; 
Hence, as tbe plague of happy lUb, 
I ran away firom party strife." 

Matthbw Grisn. 

* Here nympbs (Vom bollow oaks relate 
The dark decrees and will of fkte." 

Ibid, 

AccoKDiNO to his engagement, Yarffrave break- 
fasted the next morning at Burleigh. Maltravers at 
first struggled to return his familiar cordiality with 
equal graciousness. Condemning himself for for- 
mer and unfounded suspicions, he wrestled against 
feelines which he could not or would not anal3rze, 
but which made Lumley an unwelcome visiter, and 
connected him with painful associations, whether of 
the present or the past. But there were points on 
which the penetration of Maltravers served to jus- 
tify his prepossessions. 

The conversation, chiefly sustained by Cleveland 
and Vargrave, fell on public questions ; and, as one 
was opposed to the other, Yargrave's exposition of 
riews and motives had in them so much of the self- 
seekmg of the professional placeman, that they 
.might well have offended any man tinged by the 
lofty mania of political Quixotism. It was with a 
strange mixture of feelings that Maltravers listened : 
at one moment he proudly congratulated himself on 
having left a career where such opinions seemed so 
well to prosper ; at another, his better and juster sen- 
timents awoke the long-dormant combative faculty, 
and he almost longed for the turbulent but sublime 
arena in which truths are vindicated and mankind 
advanced. 

The interview did not serve for that renewal of 
intimacy which Yargrave appeared to seek, and 
Maltravers rejoiced when the placeman took his 
departure. 

Juumley, who was about to pay a morning vjsit 
to Lord Doltimore, had borrowed Mr. Merton^s 
stanhope, as being better adapted than any statelier 
rehicle to get rapidly throuc^h the crossroads which 



led to Admiral Legaid's house ; and ss he settiiad 

himself in the seat, with his servant by his side, he 
said, laughingly, *' I almost fancy myself naiu^Uy 
Master Lumley again in this young-man-kind-o^ 
two-wheeled-cockle-boat : not dignined, but npida 
ehl" 

And Lumley*8 face, as he apoke, had in it se 
much of frank gayety, and his manner was so sim- 
ple, that Maltravers could with difficulty fancy hira 
the same man who, five minutes before, htd beeo 
uttering sentiments that might have become the old' 
est-hearted intriguer that the hotbed of ambition 
ever reared. 

As soon as Lumley was gone, Maltravers left 
Cleveland alone to write letters (Cleveland was an 
exemplary and voluminous correspondent), and 
strolled with his dogs into the village. The effect 
that the presence of Maltravers produced among his 
peasantiy was one that seldom failed to refresh and 
sooth his more bitter and disturbed thoughts. Th^ 
had gradually (for the poor are quicksighted) becpme 
sensible of his justice, a finer quality than many 
that seem more amiable. They felt that his real 
object was to mske them better and happier ; and 
they had learned to see that the means he adopted 
generally advanced the end. Besides, if sometimes 
stern, he was never capricious or unreasonable ; and 
then, too, he would listen patiently and advise kind- 
ly. They were a little in awe of him, but the awe 
only served to make them more industrious and 
orderly ; to stimulate the idle man, to reclaim the 
drunkard. He was one of the favourers of the 
small-allotment system ; not, indeed, as a panacea, 
but as one excellent stimulant to exertion and in- 
dependence ; and his chosen rewsrds for good coo- 
duct were in such comforts as served to awakei^ 
among those hitherto passive, dogged, and hope- 
less, a desire to better and improve their condition. 
Somehow or other, without direct alms, the good- 
wife found that the little savings in the cracked tea- 
pot or the old stocking had greatly increased since 
the squire^s return ; while her husband came home 
from his moderate cups at the alehouse more sober 
and in better temper. Havinff already saved some- 
thing was a great reason why be should save more. 
The new school, too, was so much better conducted 
than the old one, the children actually liked ^ing 
there ; and now and then there were little village 
feasts connected with the schoolroom: play and 
work were joint associations. 

And Maltravers looked into his cottages, and 
looked at the allotment-ground ; and it was pleas- 
ant to him to say to himself, ** I sm not altogether 
without use in life.'' But as he pursued hisTonelv 
walk, and the glow of self-approval died away with 
the scenes that called it forth, the cloud again set- 
tled on his brow ; and again he felt that, in solitude, 
the passions feed upon the heart. As he thus walk- 
ed along the green lane, and the insect life of sum- 
mer rustled audibly among the shadowy hedges, 
and along the thick grass that sprang up on either 
side, he came suddenly upon a little group that ar- 
rested all his attention. 

It was a woman, clad in rags, bleeding, and seem- 
ingly insensible, supported by the overseer of the 
parish and a labourer. 

" What is the matter 1" asked Maltravers. 

" A poor woman has been knocked down and 
run over by a gentleman in a gig, your honour," r^ 
plied the overseer. ** He stopped half an hour ago 
at my house, to tell me that sue was lying on the 
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sad ; and he has given me two aorereigna for her, 
your honour. But, poor cretur ! she was too heayy 
finr me to cany her, and I was forced to leave her 
and call Tom to help me." 

*< The gentleman might have stayed to see what 
were the coq^quences of his own act," muttered 
Maltravers, as he examined the wound in the tem- 
ple, whence the bleed flowed copiously. 

** He said he was in a great hurry, your honour," 
said the village official, overhearing Maltravers. 
** I think it was one of the grand folks up at t^e 
personage, for I know it was Mr. Merton*s bay 
norse ; he is a hot *un !'' 

*< Does the poor woman live in the neighbour- 
hood 1 do you know herl" asked Maltravers, turn- 
ing from the contemplation of this new instance of 
Yarmve's selfishness of character. 

** No ; the old body seems quite a stranger here ; 
a tramper or begger, I think, mr. But it won't be 
a settlement if we take her in ; and we can carry 
her to the Checkers, up the village, your honour." 

" What is the nearest house — ^your own V* 

" Yes ; but we be so busy now !" 
• ** She shall not so to your house and be neglect- 
ed. And as for the public house, it is too noisy : 
we must move her to the Hall." 

" Your honour !" ejaculated the overseer, open- 
ag his eyes. 

'* It is not very far ; she is very severely hurt. 
Get a hurdle ; lay a mattress on it. Make haste, 
both of you ; I will wait here till you return." 

The poor woman was carefully placed on the 
grass bv the roadside, and Maltravers supported her 
neacT while the men hastened to obey his orders. 



CHAPTER III. 

<* Also flrom that forked hill, the boasted seat 
or studious Peace and mild Pbiloeuphy, 
ladlguant roormun mote be heard to threat." 

West. 

Mb. Cleveland wanted to enrich, on^ of his 
letters with a quotation from Ariosto, which he had 
but imperfectly remembered. He had seen the 
book he wished to refer to in the little study the 
day before, and he left the library to search for it. 
As be was tumbling over ^ome volumes that lay 
piled on the writinff-table, he felt a student's curi- 
osity to discover what now constituted his host's 
favourite reading. He was surprised to observe 
that the greater portion of the works that, by the 
doubled leaf and the pencilled reference, seemed 
most frequently consulted, were not of a literary 
nature ; they were chiefly scientific *, and astrono- 
my seemed the chosen science. He then remem- 
bered that he had heard Maltravers speaking to a 
builder employed on the recent repairs on the sub- 
ject of an observatory. " This is very strange," 
thought Cleveland; **he gives up literature, the 
rewards of which are in his reach, and turns to sci- 
ence at an age too late to discipline his mind to its 
austere trainmg." 

Alas ! Cleveland did not understand that there 
are times in life when imaginative minds seek to 
numb and to blunt imagination. Still less did he 
feel that, when we perversely refuse to apply our 
active faculties to the catholic interests of the worid, 
they turn morbidly into channels of research the 
least akin to their real genius. By the collision of 
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minds alone does each mind discover what is its 
proper conduct : left to ourselves, our talents be* 
come but mtellectual eccentricities. 

Some scattered papers, in the handwriting of Mal- 
travers, fell firom one of the volumes. Ofthese, m 
few were but algebraical calculations or short sci- 
entific suggestions, the value of which Mr. Cleve- 
land's studies did not enable him to ascertain ; but 
in others there were wild snatches of mournful and 
impassioned verse, which showed that the old vein 
of poetry still flowed, though no longer to the day- 
light. These verses Cleveland thought himself jus- 
tified in glancing over ; they seemed to portray a 
state of mind that deeply interested and greatly sad- 
dened him. They expressed, indeed, a firm deter- 
mination to bear up against both the memory and 
the fear of ill i but mysterious and hinted allusions 
here and there served to denote some recent and 
yet-existent struggle, revealed by the heart only to 
the genius. In these partial and imperiect self-c'om- 
munings and confessions, there was the evidence of 
the pining affections, the wasted life, the desolate 
hearth of the lonely man. Yet, so calm was Mal- 
travers himself, even to his early friend, that Cleve* 
land knew not what to think of the reality of the 
feelings painted. Had that fervid and romantic 
spirit been again awakened by a living object 1 if 
so, where was the object found! The dates af- 
fixed to the verses were most recent. But whom ' 
had Maltravers seen 1 Cleveland's thoughts turned 
to Caroline Merton, to Evelyn ; but, when he had 
spoken of both, nothing in the countenance, the 
manner of Maltravers, had betrayed emotion. And 
once the heart of Maltravers had so readily betrayed 
illbelf ! Cleveland knew not how pride, years, and 
sufferings school the features and repress the out- 
ward signs of what pass within. While thus en- 
gaged the door of the study opened abruptly, and 
the servant announced Mr. Merton. 

" A thousand pardons," said the courteous rec- 
tor ; "I fear we disturb you ; but Admiral Legard 
and Lord Doltimore, who called on us this morning, 
were'so anxious to see Burleigh, I thought I might 
take the liberty. We have come over quite in a 
large party ; taken the place by storm. Af r. Mal- 
travers is out, I hear ; but you will let us see the 
house. My allies are already in the hall, examin- 
ing the armour." 

Cleveland, ever sociable and uibane, answered 
suitably, and went with Mr. Merton into the hall, 
where Caroline, her little sisters, Evelyn, Lord Dol- 
timore, Admiral Legard, and his nephew, were as* 
sembled. 

** Very proud to be my host's ropresentative and 
your guide," said Cleveland. " Your visit," Lord 
Doltimore, is indeed an agreeable suiprise. Lord 
Vargrave left us an hour or so since, to call on yon 
at Admiral Legard*s ; we buy our pleasure with his 
disappointment. " 

*' It is very unfortunate," said the admiral, ablu$ 
harsh-looking old gentleman ; ** but we were not 
aware, till we saw Mr. Merton, of the honour Lord 
Vargrave has done us. I can't think how wa 
missed him on the road.'* 

** My dear uncle," said Colonel Legard, in a pe- 
culiarly sweet and agreeable tone of voice, "yoa 
forget *, we came three miles round by the high 
rosS; and Mr. Merton says that Lord Vargrave 
took the short cut by Langley End. My uncle, 
Mr. Cleveland, never feels in safety upon land, im- 
leas the road is aa wide as the Britiah Channel, and 
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Ihe lumes gq before the wind at th» ii|»id pace of 
two knots and a half an War !" 

" I just wish I had you at sm, Mr, Jackanapee,'' 
•aid the admiral, bokinc gamly at hia haodsome 
nephew, while he shook hisi eane at him. 

The nephew smiled; and, kliing back, con- 
versed with Evelyn. 

The party were now shown over the house, and 
Lord Doltimore was loud in its praisea It wss 
|i)ce a chateau he had once hired in Normandy ; it 
had a French character ; those old chairs were in 
excellent taste ; quite the style of Francis the First. 

.<< I know no man I respect more than Mi. Mal- 
tiavers," quoth the admiral ^* Since he has been 
among us this time, he has been a pattern to us 
^untry gentlemen. He would make an excellent 
eoUeague for Sir John. We really must get him 
to stand against thai young puppy, who is member 
^ the commons only because his fatiior is a peer, 
and never votes more than twice a seesicm." 

Mr. Merton looked grave. 

"I wish to Heaven yoo could persuade him to 
stay among you," said Cleveland. " He has half 
taken it mto his head to part with Burleiffh V* 

♦* Part with Burleigh !" exclaimed Evelyn, turn- 
ing abruptly from ^e handsome colonel in whose 
^nversation she had hitherto seemed absorbed. 

*<My very ejaculation when I heard him say so, 
piy dear young lady.*' 

" I wish he would,*' said Lord Doltimore, hastily, 
fnd glancing towards Caroline, ** I should much 
like to buy it. What do you think would be the 
purchase-money V* 

*< Pon't talk so cold-bloodedly," said the admi^ 
|al, letting the point of his cane fall with great eA* 
phasis on the floor. " I can't bear to see old fam- 
ilies deserting their old places ; quite wicked ! 
You buy Burieigh ! have not yon |0t a country- 
seat of your own, my lord \ go and live there, and 
take Mr. Maltravers for your model ; you could not 
^ve a better." 

Lord Doltimore sneered, coloured, settled his 
Beckcloth, looked highly offended, and, tuntins 
ifound to Colonel Legard, whispered, "Legaxd, 
fonet good uncle is a bore." 

Legard looked a little ofiended, and made no 

** But," said Caroline, coming to the relief of 
\(tt. admirer, " if Mr. Msltravers will sell the place, 
surely he could not have a better successor." 
. "He shan't sell the place, ma'am, and that's 
p09!" oried the admiral. <*Tke whole county 
shall sign a round robin to tell him it's a shame ; 
fnd if any one dares to buy it, we'll send him to 
Coventry.* 

Miss Marton laughed, but looked round the old 
^ainscot walls with unusual interest : she thought 
lli WQuld be a fine thing to be Lady of Burleigh! 

" And what is that picture, so carefully covered 
yp V* said the admiral, as they now stood in the 
wwaiy. ^ . 

«♦ The Ute Mrs. Maltraarers, Ernest's mother,** 
Implied Cleveland, slowly. ^ He dislikes it to be 
uown — to strangers ; the othef is a Digby." 

Evelyn looked towards the veiled portrait, and 
tllpught of her first interview with Maltravers ; but 
^ ^ vQ&ee of Colonel Legazd murmured in her 
#art and her revery was baroken. 

Cleveland again eyed him, and muttered to him- 
■elf, " Vargrave diould keep a sharp look-out." 

They had now finiahed their round of the show 




apartBWBt*-^«kielk^ indeed hiid ytde tot tbobr i 
tiquity and old portnite to zecomaend them ~ 
were in a lobby at the back of te hooae, c« 

nicating with a courtyard, two aides of which ^ 
oocupmi witk the stables. The ai^ of the 
bles reminded Caroline c^ the Arahi^hmrses ; ml, 
at the word ''horses^** Lead Dokimcoe eeiaed L». 
^urd's arm, and carried yea off to inspect the anh 
mals; Caioline, her father, and the admiral fol 
lowed. Mr. Cleveland happened net to have qb 
his walking-shoes ; and the flagstones in the eourt- 
yard looked damp ; and Mr. Clewland,. like meal 
old bachelors, was prudently afiraid of cold; eo hm 
excused himself, aul stayed behind. He vras talk- 
ing to Ev^n about the Digbys^ and foil of aneo- 
dotea about Sk Kenehn at the moment thereat de^* 
parted so abruptly; and Evetym was interested^ ae 
she insisted on keepinff hmi company. The M 
gentleman was flattered; ho thought it ezcettcnt 
breeding in Miaa CJtneien. The childrea ran out 
to renew acquaintance with the peacock, wb^ 
perched on an old stirrap^stene, was sunning his 
gay plumage in the Bocoday. 

"It is astonishing," said Cleveland, "how cer- 
tain family features are transmitted fimra generatieii 
to generation. Maltravers has atHl the forehead 
and eyebrows of the Digbys ; that peeuKar, brood- 
ing, thoughtful forehead, which you observed in the 
picture of Sir Kenelm. Once, too, be had much 
the aame dreaming character of mind ; but he has 
lost that in some measure at least. He has fine 
qualities. Miss Cameron ; I have known him since 
he was bom. T trust his career ia not yet etoMd ; 
coiJd he but form ties that would bind him to Eng- 
land, I should indulge in higher expectations than 
I did even when the wUd bey turned half the heads 
at Gottingen ! 

** But we were taUung of family portraits : there 
is one in the entrance-hall which perhaps you have 
not observed ; it is half obliterated by the damp 
and time ; vet it is of a remarkable personage, con 
neqted with Maltravers bv ancestral marriages — 
Lord Falkland, the Falkland of Clarendon. A 
man weak in character, but made most interestlns 
by history. Utterly unfitted for the severe orde^ 
of those stormy times ; sighing for peace when hi^ 
whole soul should have been m war ; and repent- 
ant alike, whether with the parliament or the king^ 
but still a personage of elegant and endearing as- 
sociations; a student-soldier, vrith a high heart 
and gallant spirit. Come and look at his features : 
homely and worn, but with a characteristic air of 
retirement and melancholy thought. 

Thus running on, the agreeable old gentleman 
drew Eveljm into the outer hall. Upon arriving 
there through a small passage which opened upon 
the hall, they were surprised to find the old house 
keeper and another female servant standing by a 
rode kind of couch, on whieh lay the form of the 
poor woman described in the last chapter. Mal- 
travers and two other men were also there. <^d 
Maltravers himself was giving orders to his ser- 
vants, while he leaned over the sufiferer, who was 
now conscious both of pain aixd the service ren- 
dered to her. As Evelyn stopped abruptly and in 
surprise opposite and almost at the foot of the 
homely litter, the woman raised herself up on one 
arm and gazed at her with a wild stsre ; then mut- 
tering some incoherent words, which appeared to 
betoken delirium^ she sunk back and was again iiH 
sensible. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

** Hmeek oft to w^ sqniA itwbliQr^ upld, 
Btill does the wanton god i 



The martial air, the gay cockade, 
The swerd, the shottiderknet, aad 



Blvme 



Ths haU was (d«are4) Uie sufimr bad been re- 
raoired, and Maitiayef 9 was left alooiB witb Glere- 
l«Dd and Eyelyn. 

He simply and sbartly nairated tbe adyentnre of 
the morning, but he did not BMotiaa that Vargraye 
bAd b««ii the cause of the injury his new guest had 
flttstained. Now this eyent had seryed to make a 
muUial and kindred impression on Eyelyn and Mai- 
tnvers. The hamanity of the latter, na^ial and 
CNMomonplace as it was, was an endearing recolleQ- 
tion to fvelyn, precisely as it showed that his cold 
tbteioffy of disdain towaids the mass did not affect 
his aetwi) conduct towards indiyiduals. On the 
other hand, Maltrayers bad perhaps been yet more 
impfeeeed yri\h the prompt and ingenuous sympa^ 
tky which Eyelyn had testified towards the sufferer. 
It had so evidently been ber first gracious and wo- 
manly io^pulse to hasten to the side of this humble 
stranger. In that impulse Maltravers himself had 
been almost forgotten ; and as the poor woman lay 
pale and lifeless, and the young Eyelyn bent over 
her in beautiful compassion, Mialtrayers thought she 
had neyer seemed so lovely, so irresistible; in 
fact, pity in woman is a sreat beautifier. 

As Maltravers finished his short tale, £velyn*s 
eyes were fixed upon him with such frank, and yet 
such soft apOTova], that the look went straight to 
hifli heart. He quickl]^ turned away and abruptly 
changed the conversation. 

«* But how king have you been here, Miss Cam- 
Mon ; and yeur companioiis V* 

*< We are again mtruders, but thb time it was 
«Qt nv ianU.*' 

** Ko," said Cleyeland, ** for a wondcv ; it was 
male, and not ladylike curiosity that trespassed on 
Siluebeard's chamber. But, however, to soften 
your resentment, know that Miss Cameron has 
hnmght you a purchaser for Burleigh. Now, then, 
we osn test the ainoexity oi your wish to part with 
it. I asAure you, meanwhile, that Miss Cameron 
was as much shocked at the idea as I was. Were 
you not V* 

^ But yoa surely haye no intention of selling Bur^ 
leigh V* said Evelyn, anxiously. 

** I fear I do not know my own mind.'' 
*<Well,** said CleveUikd, '*here comea your 
tempter. Lord Doltimore, let me introduce Mr. 
Maltravers." 

Lord Doltimore bowed. 

** Been admiring your horses, Mr. Maltravers. 1 
never saw anything so perfect as the black one ; 
may I ask wfalere you bought him V* 

** It was a present to me," answered Maitravers. 
"Apieaent!" 

** Yes, from one who would not have sold that 
herae for a ctng*s ransom : an old Arab ehief, with 
wh<N» I formed a kind of firiendahqi in the desert 
A wound disabled him from riding, and he bestow- 
ed the horse on me with as mucl^lemn tenderness 
for the gift as if he had given me his daughter in 
roaxnage.'^ 

««I think of travelling ii|to the £Iaat," said Loid 
Doltimore, with much gravity ; ^^ I suppose nothing 
anil induce you to eaU the black horse 1" 



*' Lord DokuBors T' said MateiT|F8» in a tonqof 
lodj surprise. 

*«I do net osre for the price," continued the 
yoo&ff noblem«n» a little disconcerted. 

*< No. I never sell any horse that has once leam« 
ed to know me. I would as soon think of selling 
a firiend. In the desert, one's horse is one's friend. 
I am ahnoat an Arab myself in these matters." 

** But talkinff of sale and barter reminds me of 
Burleigh,'* said Cleveland, maliciously. ^'Lord 
Doltimore is a universal buyer. He covets all youi; 
goods ; he wiU take the house if he can't have the 
stables." 

*' I only mean," said Lord Doltimore, rather pee^ 
vishly, ** that, if you wish to part wiUi Burleigh, I 
should like to have the option of purchase." 

" I will remember it if I detemune to sell the 
place»" answered Maltravers, smiling gravely ; ** at 
present I am undecided." 

He turned away towards Evelyn as he spoke, and 
almost started to observe that she was jomed by a 
stranger, whose approach he had not before noticed ; 
and that stranger a man of such remarkable pev* 
sonal advantages, that, had Maltravers been in Var- 
grave's position, he might reasonably have experi* 
enced a pang of jealous apprehension. Slightly 
above the common height; slender, yet strongly 
formed ; set off by every advantage of dress, of air« 
of tbe nameless tone and pervading refinentent that 
sometimes, though not always, springs from early 
and habitual intercourse with the most polished fe* 
male society, Colonel Liegard, at the age of eightr 
and-twenty, had acquired a reputation for beauty al» 
most aa popular and as well known as that which 
men usually acquire Jbv mental qualifications. Yet 
there was nothing effeminate in his countenance 
the symmetrical features of which were made mas- 
culine and expessive by the rich olive of the com- 
plexion and the qlese jetty eurU of the Antmous- 
tike hair. 

They seemed, as they there stood — Evelyn and 
Legard — so weU suited to each other in personal 
advantages ; their different styles so happily con- 
trasted ; and Leeard, at the moment, was regsxd* 
ing her with such respectful admiration, and whis- 
p«nng compliment to iier in so subdued a tone, that 
the dullest observer miffht have yentured a prq)heo 
cy by no means agreeable to the hopes of Lumley 
Lord Vaimve. 

But a teelinff or fear of this nature was not that 
which occurred to Mshravers, or dictated hia star- 
tled exclamation of surprise. 

Legard looked up as he heard the exclamation, 
and saw Maltravers, whose back had hitherto been 
turned towards him. He, too, was evidently tneh- 
prised, and seemingly conliised ; the colour mount- 
ed to his cheek, and then left it pale. 

" Colonel Legard," said Cleveland, << a thousand 
apologies for my neglect ; I really did not observe 
you enter ; you came «eand ^ the front door, I 
suppose. liet me make you acquainted with Mr. 
Maltravers." 

Leeard bowed lew. 

'* We have met before,** said he, in embanassed 
aeeents ; «« at Venice, I think." 

Maltnvers inclined his head rather stiffly at fint ; 
but then, as if moved by a second impulse, hek} out 
his hand cordially. 

^ Qh, Mr. Ernest, here veo are I** cried Sophy 
hour ^ into the hall, followed by Mr. Msits*, 
the . dmiral, Caroline, and Ceeint. 
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The mtemiption ieemed welcome and opportune. 
The admiral, with blunt cordiality, expressed his 
[Measure at being made known to Mr. Maltravers. 

The conversation grew general; refreshments' 
were proffered and declined ; the visit drew to ite 
close. 

It 80 happened that, as the guests departed, Ev- 
elyn, from whose side the constant colonel had in- 
sensibly melted away, lingered last, save, indeed, 
the admiral, who was discussing with Cleveland a 
new specific for the gout. And, as Maltravers 
stood on the steps, Evelyn turned to him with all 
her beautifil tuuveli of mingled timidity and kind- 
ness, and said, 

«And are we really never to see you again 1 
never again to hear your tafes of Egypt and Ara- 
bia 1 never to talk over Tasso .and Dante 1 No 
books, no talk, no disputes, no quarrels 1 What 
have we done 1 I thought we had made it up, and 
yet yon are* stilt unforgiving. Give me a good 
•cold, and be friends !" 

*' Friends ! you have no friend more anxious, 
more devoted than I am. Young, rich, fascinating 
as you are, you will carve no impression on human 
kearte deeper than that you have graven here !" 

Carried away by the charm of her childlike far 
miliarity and enchanting sweetness, Maltravers had 
said more than he intended; yet his eyes, his 
•motion, said more than his words. 

Evelyn coloured deeply, and her whole manner 
changed. However, she turned aside her coun- 
tenance, and saying, with a forced gayetv, ** Well, 
then, you will not desert us ; we shall see you 
once more t*' hurried down the steps to join her 
companions. 



CHAPTER V. 

•^aee how the skilAil lover spreads his toils.* 

Stilunoflikt. 

Ths party had not long returned to the rectory, 
and the admiral's carriage was ordered, when Lord 
Vargrave made his appearance. He descanted 
with gay ffood-humour on his long drive, the bad 
roads, ana his disappointment at tne corUre-temps 
that awaited him ; then, drawing aside Colonel 
Legard, who seemed unusually silent and abstract- 
ed, he said to him, 

'* My dear colonel, my visit this morning was 
rather to you than to Doltimore. I confess that I 
should like to see your abilities enlisted on the side 
of the government ; and knowing that the post of 
storekeeper to the ordnance will be vacant in a day 
or two by the promotion of Mr. — — , I wrote to 
secure the refusal ; to-day*s post brings me the 
•newer. I offer the place to you ; and I trust, 
before long, to procure you also a seat in Parlia- 
ment. -But you must start for London immedi- 
ately." 

A week ago, and Legard*s utmost ambition 
would have been amply gratified by this post ; he 
BOW hesitated. 

*♦ My dear lord," said he, " I cannot say how 
grateful I feel for your kindness ; but — but — ^" 

<« Enough: no thanks, my dear Legard. Can 
you go to town to-morrow 1" 

** indeed," said Legard, "I fear not; I must 
consult my uncle." 

** I can answer for him ; I sounded him before I 



wrote ; reflect ! You are not xicfa, my dear Le- 
gud ; it is an excellent opening: a seat in Parlia- 
ment, too ! Why, what emi be your reason for 
hesitation 1" ^^ 

There was something meaning and inqmsitiw 
in the tone of voice in which this question was put, 
that brought the colour to the colonel's cheek. He 
knew not well what to reply ; and he began, too, 
to think that he ought not to refiise the appoint- 
ment. Nay, would his uncle, on whom he was 
dependant, consent to such a refusal t Lord Var- 
grave saw the irresolution, and proceeded. He 
spent ten minutes in combating every scrapie, 
every objection ; he placed all the advantages of 
the post, real or imaginary, in every conceivable 
point of view before the coloners eyes ; he sou^ 
to flatter, to wheedle, to coax, to weary him into 
accepting it ; and he at length partially eucceeded. 
The colonel petitioned for three days' considenk 
tion, which Vargrave reluctantly acceded to ; and 
Legard then stepped into his uncle*s carriage, with 
the air rather of a martyr than a maiden placemaa. 

'* Aha !" aaid Vargrave, chuckling to himself as 
he took a turn in the grounds, ** I have got rid of 
that handsome knave ; and now I shall mive £v^ 
lyn all to myself!" 



CHAPTER VL 

(' I am forfeited to eternal disgrace if you do not eoat' 
miserate.'* 

<* Go to, then ; raises recorer." • 

Bbn Jok soif, PBetoMter. 

Thb next morning Admiral Legaid and his neph- 
ew were conversing in the Jittle cabin consecrated 
by the name oT the admiral's " own room." 

" Yes," said the veteran, " it would be moonshias 
and madness not to accept Varerave's offer, though 
one can see through such a mulstone as that with 
half an eye. His lordship is jealooa of such a fine^ 
handsome younff fellow as you are, and very justly. 
But as long as he is under the same roof with Misi 
Cameron, you would have no opportunity to pay 
your court ; when he goes, you can always manage 
to be in her neighbourhood ; and then, you know, 
puppy that you are, her business will be very soon 
settled." And the admiral eyed the handsome col- 
onel with grim fondness. 

Leffard sighed. 

" Have you any commands at 1" said he ; 

" I am just going to canter over then before Dolt^ 
more is up." • 

" Sad lazy dog, your friend." 

" I shall be back b^ twelve." 

" What are you going to — fori" 

" Brookes, the farrier, has a little spaniel — ^Kii^ 
Charles's breed. Miss Cameron is fond of dogs. 
I can send it to her, with my compliments ; it will 
be a sort of leave-taking." 

" Sly logoe ; ha, ha, ha ! d — d sly ; ha, ha !** 
Mid the admiral punched the slender waist of faia 
nephew, j^nd laughed till the iears ran down his 
cheeks. • 

« 6ood-by ! sir." 

** Stop, George ; I forgot to ask you a questim t 
you never told me you kpew Mr. Maltravers. Why 
don't you cultivate his acquaintance 1" 

«We met at Venice accidentally. I did nal 
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know his name then ; he left just at I anived. As 
you a&jf I ought to cultivate his acquaintance." 
" Fine character." 

" Very !" said Legard, with energy, as he abrupt- 
ly left the room. 

George Legard was an orphan. His father, the 
admiral's elder brother, had been a spendthrift man 
of fashion, with a tolerably large unentailed estate. 
He married a duke's daughter without a sixpencQ. 
Estates are troublesome ; Mr. Legard's was sold. 
On the purchase-money the happy pair lived for 
tome years in great comfort, when Mr. Legard died 
of a toun fever ; and his disconsolate widow found 
herself alone in the world, with a beautiful little 
curly-headed boy, and an annuity of one thousand a 
year, for which her settlement had been exchanged ; 
all the rest of the fortune was gone — a discovery 
not made till Mr. Legard's death. Lady Louisa 
did not long survive the loss of her husband and 
her station in society ; her income, of ^course, died 
with herself. Her only child was brought up in the 
house of his grandfather the duke till he was of age 
to hold the office of king's page ; thence, as is cus- 
tomary, he was promoted to a commission' in the 
Guards. To the munificent emoluments of his pay, 
the ducal family liberally added an allowance of two 
hundred a year, upon which income Comet Legard 
contrived to get very handsomely in debt. The 
extraordinary beauty of his person, his connexions, 
and his manners, obtained him all the celebrity that 
feshion can bestow; but poverty is a bad thing. 
Lbckily, at this time his uncle the admiral return^ 
from sea, to settle for the rest of his life in England. 
Hitherto the admiral had taken no notice of 
George. He himself had married a merchant's 
daughter with a fair portion, and had been blessed 
with two children, who monopolized all his affec- 
tion. Brit there seem^ some mortality in the Le- 
gard family ; in one year after returnm^ to Eng- 

fond and settling in B shire, the admiral found 

bimself wifeless and childless. He then turned to 
his orphan nephew, and soon became fonder of him 
than he had ever been of his own children. The 
admiral, though in easy circumstances, was not 
vrealthy ; nevertheless, he advanced the money re- 
quisite for George's rise in the army, and doubled 
the allowance li^stowed by the duke. His grace 
heard of this generosity, and discovered that he 
himself had a very large family growing up ; that 
the marquis was going to be married, and required 
an increase of income ;' that he had already be- 
haved most handsomely to his nephew ; and the 
result of this discovery was, that the duke with- 
drew the two hundred a year. Legard,. however, 
v^ho looked on his uncle as an exhaustless mine, 
went on breaking hearts and makii^ debts, till one 
morning he woke in the Bench. The admiral was 
hastily summoned to London. He arrived : ^d 
off the duns — a kindness which seriously embar- 
lassed him ; swore, scolded, and cried ; and finally 
insisted that Legard should give up that d — d cox- 
eomb regiment, in which he was now captain, re- 
tire on half pay, and learn economy and a change 
of habits on the Continent. 

The admiral, a rough but good-natured man on 
the whole, had two of three little peculiarities. In 
the first place, he piqued himself on a sort of John 
Bull independence ; was a bit of a radical (a 
itiange anomaly in an admiral), which was owing, 
perhaps, to two or three young lords having been 
pat over his head in the earlier part of his career ; 



and he made it a point with his nephew (of whom 
he was jealous) to break with those fine grand con- 
nexions who plunged him into a sea of extrava- 
gance, and then never threw him a rope to save him 
from drowning. 

In the second place, vnthout being stingy, the 
admiral had a good deal of economy in his dispo- 
sition. He was not a man to allow his nephew to 
ruin him. He had an extraordinary oldfashioned 
horror of gambling — a polite habit of George's ; 
and he declared positively that his nephew must^ 
while a bachelor, learn to live upon seven hundred 
a year. Thirdly, the admiral could be a very stem, 
stubborn, passionate old brute ; and when he cool* 
ly told George, " Harkye, you young puppy ! if 
-ou get into debt again, if you exceed the very 
landsome allowance I make you, I shall just cut 
you off with a shilling," George was fully aware 
that his uncle was one who would rigidly keiep his 
word. 

However, it was something to be out of debt 
and one of the handsomest men of his age ; and 
George Legard, whose rank in the Guuds had 
made him a colonel in the line, left Engligid toler* 
ably contented with the state of affiurs. 

Despite the foibles of his youth, George Legard 
had many high and generous qualities. Society 
had done its best to spoil a fine and candid dispo- 
siticm, with abilities far above mediocrity ; but so- 
ciety had only partially succeeded. Still, unhap- 
pily, dissipation had. grown a habit with him ; and 
all his habits were of a nature that brought a ready 
return. At bis age it was but natural that thtt 
praise of salons should retain all its sweetness. 

In addition to those qualities which please the 
softer sex, Legard was a good whist-player ; su- 
perb at billiards ; famous as a shot ; unrivalled as 
a horseman ; in fact, an accomplished man, " wha 
did everything so devilish well !" These accomr 
plishments did not stand him in much stead in It- 
aly ; and though with reluctance and remorse ha 
took again to gambling — he really had nothing elsa 
to do. 

In Venice there was one year established a so- 
ciety somewhat on the p>rinciple of the Salon at 
Paris. Some rich Venetians belonged to it ; but 
it was chiefly for the convenience of foreigners, 
French, English, and Austrians. Here there wu 
select gaming in one room, while another apart- 
ment served the purposes of a club. Many who 
neve* phiyed belongea to this society, but stiU they 
were not the habitu^. 

Legard played ; he won at first, then he lost, 
then he won again ; it was a pleasant excitement. 
One night, after wmning largely at rouUtte^ he sat 
down to play hcairti with a Frenchman of hi^ 
rank. Legard played well at this, as at all scien- 
tific games ; he thought he should make a fortune 
out of the Frenchman. The came excited much 
interest; the crowd.«|{8tfasred round the table; 
bets ran high ; the tamty of Legard, as well as his 
interest, was implicated in the conflict. It was 
soon evident that the Frenchman played as well as 
the Englishman. The stakes, at first tolerably 
high, were doubled. Legard betted freely ; cards 
went against him ; he lost much, lost all he had, 
loet more than he had, lost several hundreds which 
he promised to pay the next morning. The taUa 
was broken up, the spectators senarated. Amooff 
the latter had been one Englishman, introducea 
into the club for the first time that night. He kid 
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ueitber flayed nor betted, tet lifid obeenred the 
MB6 frmi a quiet and watchful mterett. This 
Ei^alimaii lod^d at the same hotel as Legaid. 
Ho was at Venice only for a day ; the promiBed 
sight of a file of English newspapers had drawn 
hfan to the clob; the eenenl excitement around 
had attracted lam to the table; and, onte there, 
the spectacle of hamaa emotions exercised its cns- 
tomary charm. 

On ascending the stairs that coodoeted to his 
apartment, the Enfflishman heard a de^ groan in 
a room, the door of which was ajar. He paused : 
the sound was repeated; he gently pn^ed open 
the door, and saw Iiegard seated by a table, while 
k dass on the opposite waU reflected his woricing 
aaid convalsed couBtenanee, with his hands trem- 
bling visibly as they took a brace of pistols from 
the case. 

The Englishman recognised the loser at the club, 
and at once divined the act that his madness or his 
despair dictated. Legard twice took up one of the 
pistob, and twice laid it down inesolote ; the third 
time he rose with a stiurt, raised the weapon to his 
head, u^ the next momeat it was wrenched from 
his grasp! 

** sat down, sir !" aaid the stranger, in a load 
and cprnmandio^ voice. 

Legard, astonished and abashed, aimk once moM 
into his seat, and atared sullenly and half ancon- 
■eiously at his countryman. 

'' You have lest your money,'' said the English- 
BOttB, after calmly replacing the pistols in their case, 
wfaic^ he locked, patting the key into his pocket, 
"and that is misfortune enough ror one nignt. If 
you had won, and rumed your opponent, you would 
be excessively happy, and go to bed thinking; Good 
lAiek (which is the representative of Providence) 
watched over you. For my part, I think you ought 
to be very thank^ that you are not the winner.*' 

"Sir,** said Legard, recovering from his sup- 
fttise, and beginning to feel resentment, ** I do not 
mderstand tms intrusion in my apartments. You 
have saved me, it is true, from death, but life is a 
worse curse." 

** Young man, no ! Moments in life are agony, 
bol life itself is a blessiiur. Life is a mystery that 
defies all calculation, xou can never say ' To- 
day is wretched, therefore to-morrow must be the 
same !* And for the hm of a little sold, you, in 
the full viffour of youth^ with all the future before 
you, will &re to ruah into the chance of eternity ! 
Vou, who have never, perhapSt thought what eter- 
nity is 1 «* Yet " (added Uie stranger, in a soft and 
a melancholy voice) " vou are young and beautiful, 
periiaps the pride and hope of others 1 Have vou 
Ho tie, no al&ctioii, no kindred 1 are yon lonl of 
yourself r» 

Leoard was moved by the tone of the stranger 
as wen as by t^ words. 

"^ It is not the loss of money," said he, gloomily, 
*< it is the kns of honour. To-morrow I must go 
forth a shunned and despised man ; I, a gentleman 
and a soldier I They may insuH me, and I have 
no reply!" 

The Englieihmaa seemed to mttse, (as his brow 
.Itweied, and he made no answer. Legard threw 
iiimself back, overcome with his own excitement, 
And wept tike a child. The stranm, who ima- 
fined himself above the indulgence of «motioa (vain 
nan !) woke from his revery at this burst of pas- 
. mibm» He gazed at first (I grieve to write) wiUi a 



ctirl ^ the haogky lip th^ had in it eontenqitl 
but it passed quickly awav, and the hard mmn xe«> 
membered that he too had been yoonff sad Yveak, 
and his own erran greater, perhaps, than the One 
he had ventured to despise. He wsUied to and te 
the room, stiH without speaking. At last ba ap- 
proached the gamester and took his hand. 

*' What is your debt 1" he asked, gently. 

<< A^at matters it 1 Mors than I can pay." 

*' If life is a trust, so is wealth ; ym hare the 
first in chaige for others, / may have the Imgt, 
What is the debt!" 

Legaid started ; it was a strons stiu g gle be» 
tween shame and hope. ** If I could borrow it, I 
could rniay it hereafter ; I know I could ; I woiild 
not think of it otherwise." 

** Very well, so be it ; I will lend you the Baom^ 
on one condition. Solenmly promise me, on yonr 
faith as a soldier and a geaUeman, that you wiH 
not, for ten ^ears to come, even if you can grow 
rich and can ruin others, toudi card or dicebox. 
Promise me that ^ou will shun ail gaming for gain, 
under in^atever disgmse, whatever appeUation. I 
will take your word as my bead." 

Legard, overjoyed, and acaccely trusting hit 
senses, gave the promise. 

** Sleep, then, to-ni^t, in hope and assurance of 
the monow," said the englishman ; ** let thia event 
be an omen to you, diat, while there is a future^ 
there is do despair. One word more ; I do not 
want your thanks ; it is easy to be generous at the 
expense of justice. Perhaps I have been so now. 
This sum, which is to save yoiur life, which you ai 
little value^ mig^t have blessed fifty human beings 
better men tlun mther the giver or the donos. 
What is given to error may perhaps be a wroi^ ta 
virtue. When you wouM ask othem to supp<»t a 
career of Umd and selfish ^ravagance, pause and 
thhik over the breadless lips this wasted fi|ohl weuid 
have filled ! the Joyless hearts it would have cem" 
Ibrted! You talk of repayingme ; if the occasien 
olfor, do so; if not, if we never meet again, andjsit 
have it in your power, pay it for me to the poor ! 
And now, farewell." 

- " Stay ; give me the name of my preserver ! 
mine is— " 

*<Hu8h! what matter names! Thisisamcrifiei 
we have both made to honour. You will soonar 
recover your self-esteem (and without aelf-estemi 
there is neither faith nor honour) when you think 
that your family, your connexions are spared all as- 
sociation with your own error ; that I may hear 
them spdcen of, thai I may mix with them withoot 
fancying that they owe me gratitude." 

"Your own name then 1" said Legard, deeply 
penetfated widi the delicate generosity of his ben^ 
efector. 

*i Tosh I" muttered die stranger, impatiently, as 
he closed ib» door. 

The next mominff when he woke, Legaid mw 
upon the table a small packet ; it contained a sum 
that exceeded the debt named. On the envebpa 
was writen, ** Remember the bond." 

The stranger had already left Venice. He had 
not tmvelled through the Italian cities under hii 
own name, for he lud just ibtumed from the soli- 
tudes of the East, and not yet hardened to the pob- 
hcity of the gossip, that in towns haunted by Ua 
countrymen, attended a well-known name; that 
^vea to Ijegard by the inidieeper, mutilated by Ital- 
ian proHunqa t ion, the young man had never heafd 
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before, and soon Ibr^. He paid his debtS) an^ 
lie scrupulously' kept his word. The adventure of 
that night went far, indeed, to reform and ennoble 
the mind and habits of Gisoiige L^rd. Time 
passed, and he never met his benefactor till in the 
xialls of Burleigh he reeoghised tiie stranger in Mai- 
traTcrs. 



• CHAPTER Vn. 

"^Wliy value, tUsii, thai Btresgdi of miad they boasi, 
As often varyiiif , and as oftsn lost V* 
Hawums Bkowmk {transUUed bySoAHK Jentms.) 

MALTSAVtRS was Ijios at lene^, with his dogs 
uound him, under a bea^tree that threw ks arms 
erer one of the calm «till pieces of water that re- 
lieved the groves of Burle^ when Colonel Legaxd 
epied him from the 'bridle-road which led through 
the paik to the house. The colonel dinnount^, 
threw the rein over his arm, and, at the sound of 
the hoofs, MaltraTers turned^ saw ^e visiter, and 
tose ; he held out his hand to Legard, and anmedi* 
«itely began talking of indifferent matters. 

Leganl was embarrassed, but his nature was 
Hot one to profit by the silence of a benefactor. 
^ Mr. Maltrayere," said he> with graceful emotion, 
^' though you have not yet allowed me an epportu- 
nity to allude to it, do not think I am ungrateful for 
tlte service you rendered me ; I know Mw much I 
im in your debt.** 

Makravers looked graTe, but made no reply. 
Legaa^ resumed with a heightened colour. 

** I cannot say how I regret that it Is not yet in 
my power to discharge niy debt ; but — " 

^* When it is you wiU,do so. Pray think no more 
of it." Are you going to the rectory 1" 

**No, not this morning; in fact, I leave B 

shire to-morrow. Pleasant family, the Mortons.'* 

**And Miss Cameron — ** 

• << Is certainly beautiful and very rich. How 
cduld she ever Hnnk of marrying Lord Vargrave ; 
60 much older ; she who could have so many ad- 
mirers 1*' 

** Not, surely, wh9e betrothed to another.^ 

This was a refinement whkh Legard, though an 
Ikmourable man as men go, did net quite understand. 

^ Oh,** said he, " that wats by some eceeaftric old 
telation ^ her fathear-in-law, I mink. Do you thmk 
she is bound by euch an enfi;agement 1** 

Maltravers made no re^y, but amused faknself 
by throwing a stick mto the water, and sodding one 
of his dogs after it. 

LegBj^ looked on, isid hie affectionate disposition 
yeamed to make advances which soniething distant 
Ui the manner o€ Maitraven chilled and repeOed. 

When Legard wm gone, Makravers followed him 
with his eyes. ** And this is the man whom Cleve- 
land thinks Evelyn could love. I could fbrgive her 
marryinff Vargrave. IndepieMleiytlf 6f the consci- 
entious feeltn^ that may belong to dhe engagement, 
Vargrave haa wi^t^leift, intel^t, and this man has 
nothing Ivutih^^afcin of the panther. Wafe I vn&tig 
to save him* No. Etery hfuman Kfe, I suppose, 
has its ue^s. But Evelyn, I could diMpise her if 
her heart was the fool of the eye !** 

These comments were most unjust to Legard ; 

• Wit they were jurt of that kmd w injunice which 
the man of talenit ofben commits against the man of 
^OEtonal advantages, and which the latter still more 



often retaliates on t&e man of taknt AIb MaltttiT- 
ers thus soliloquized, he was accosted by Mr. Ckre* 
land. 

" Come, Ernest, you must not cut these unforfu^ 
nate Mortons any longer^ If you continue to do so, 
do you know what Mrs. Haze and the world will 
sayV* 

"No. What?*' 

** That you have be^ refused by Mise Morton.** 

'* Thattrou^ be a calumny !'* said Ernest, ami* 
ling. 

** Or that you ere hopelesaly in love with Mise 
Cameron.** 

Maltravers started ; his proud heart swelled ; he 
pulled his hat over his brows, end said, after e sfacnrt 
pause, 

*' Well, Mrs. Hare and the world must not have 
it all their own way ; and so, whenever you go to 
Ae rectory, take me with you.'* 



CHAPTER VIIL 

** The more he strove 
T* advance his salt, the fhnher fh>in her love.** 

Theod<ire and ffonona.— DaTOtir.' 

Thb line of conduct which Vargrave now adopt* 
ed with regard to Evelyn was craftuy couched and 
carefully pursued. He did not haanrd a single syl- 
lable which might draw on him a rejection of his 
claims ; but, at the same tone, no lover codd be 
more constant, more devoted in attentions. La 
the presence of others, there was an air of familiar 
iiitimacy, that seemed to axxogate a right, which tA 
her he scrupulously shunned to assert. Nbthing 
could be more respectful, nay, more timid than his 
langueee, or more calmly confident than his ma]»> 
ner. N«t having much vanity, nor any very acute 
self-conceit, he did not delude himself into the idee 
of winning Evelyn's afiections ; he rather soughl 
to entangle her judgment ; to weave aioimd net 
web upon web, not ttie less dangerous for being tb» 
visible. He took the con^fMct as a matter d 
course ; as somethittg not to be bn^en by uiv pes* 
sible chance ; her hand was to be his as a right ; it 
vras her heart that he so anxiously sought to gain ! 
But this dirtinetion was so delicatelv dnwn, and 
insisted upon so little in any tangible form, that, 
whatever Evelyn's wishes for en understanding, a 
much more experienced woman would have been 
at a loss to ripen one. 

Evelyn longed to confide in Caroline, to consult 
her. DxA Caroline, though sti& kind, had grown 
distant. 

<< I wish," said Evelyn one night, as she saf m 
Caroline's dressins-roem, " I wish that I knew whal 
tone to take with Lord Vaigrave. I fori more and 
more convlneed ^t a union between us is impossi- 
ble ; and yet, prscieely because he does not press 
it, am I unable to tell him so. I wish you could 
nndertake that task ; you seem sneh friends with 
him.'* 

*^ I !*' said Caroline, changing eonntenance. 

<< Yes, you ! Nay, do not blush, or I shidl timik 
you envy me. Could you not save us both firom 
the pain that otherwise must come, sooner or laterl** 

'* Lord Vargrave virould not thank me for sod) 
an act of friendship. Besides, Evelyn, conmder . 
it is scarcely possible to break off this engagemenl 
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^Nowl and why nowl" said EyelyD, aston- 
fahed. 

<< The world belieVes it so implicitly ; obserre, 
whoever sits next you rises if Lord Y argraye ap- 
proaches ; the neighbourhood talk of nothing else 
but your marriage ; and your fate, Evelyn, is not 
pitied." 

<* I will leave this place ; I will go back to the 
cottage ; I cannot bear this !" said Evelyn, pa»%. 
sionately wringing her hands. 

"You do not love another, I am sure; not 
young Mr. Hare, with his green coat and straw- 
coloured whiskers ; nor Sur Henry Foxglove, with 
a how-d'-ye-do like a view-halloo ; perhaps, in- 
deed, Colonel Legaid ; he is handsome. What ! 
do you blush at his name \ No ; you say not Le- 
gard ; who else is there 1" 

'* You are cruel ; you trifle with me !" said Ev- 
elyn, in tearful reproach ; and she rose to go to 
her own room. 

" My dear girl !" said Caroline, touched by her 
evident pain, **■ learn from me, if I may say so, that 
marriages are not made in heaven ; yours will be 
as fortunate as earth can bestow. A love-match 
is usually the least happy of all. Our foolish sex 
demand so much in love; and love, after all, .is 
but one blessing among many. Wealth and rank 
remain when love is but a heap of ashes. For my 
part, I have chosen my destiny and my husband." 

" Your husband !" 

" Yes ! you see him in liOrd Doltimore. I dare 
say we shall be as happy as any amorous Corydon 
and Phillis." But there was irony in Caroline's 
▼oice as she spoke, and she sighed heavily. Eve- 
lyn did not believe her serious; and the friends 
parted for the night. 

" Mine is a strange fate !" said Caroline to her- 
self ; f * I am asked by the man whom I love, and 
who professes to love me, to bestow myself on 
another, and to plead for him to a younger and 
fairer bride. Well, I will obey him m the first ; 
the last is a bitterer task, and I cannot perform it 
earnestly. Yet Yargrave has a strange power over 
me ; and when I look round the world, I see that 
he is right. In these most commonplace artifices, 
there is yet a wild majesty that charms and fasci- 
nates me. It is something to rule the world ; and 
his and mine are natures formed to do so." 



CHAPTER IX. 

"A smoke raised with the ftinte of sighs." 

Romw <md Jidiet. 

It is certam that Evelyn experienced for Mid- 
travers sentiments that, if not love, might easily 
be mistaken for it. But whether it were that mas- 
ter-passion or merely its fanciful resemblance, love, 
in early youth and innocent natures, if of sudden 
growth, is long before it makes itself apparent. 
Evelyn had been prepared to feel an interest in her 
solitary neighbour. His mind, as developed in his 
works, had half formed her own. Her childish ad- 
venture with the stranger had never been forgot- 
ten. Her present knowledge of Maltravers was a 
union of danfferous and often opposite associations, 
the Ideal and the Real. 

Love, in its first dim and imperfect shape, is but 
imagination concentrated on one object. It is a 
gemus of the heart, resembling that of the intel- 



lect ; it appeals to, it ttirs up, it evokes the se&ti* 
ments and sympathies that ue most latent in oar 
nature. Its sigh is the spirit that moves over 
the ocean, and rouses the Anadyomene into life. 
Therefore is it that mind produces affections deeper 
than those of external form ; therefore it is tnat 
women are worshippers of glory, which is the pal- 
pable and visible representative of a genius whose 
operations they cannot always comprehend. Ge- 
mus has so much in common with k>ve ; the im- 
agination that animates one is so much theiprop- 
erty of the other, that there is not a surer sign of 
the existence of genius than the love that it cre- 
ated and bequeaths. It penetrates deeper than the 
reason ; it binds a nobler captive than the fancy. 
As the sun upon the dial, it gives to the human 
heart both its shadow and its Ufiht. Nations are 
its worshippers and wooers ; and posterity learns 
firom its oracles to dream, to aspire, to adore ! 

Had Maltravers declared the passion that con- 
sumed him, it is probable that it would have soon 
kindled a return. But his frequent absence, his 
sustained distance of manner, had served to re- 
press the feelings that in a young and virgin heart 
rarely flow with much force untU they are invited 
and aroused. Le hetoin Maimer in girls is, per- 
haps, in itself powerful ; but it is fed by another 
want, U besoin d'Hre amhe ! If^ therefore, Eve- 
lyn at present felt love for Maltravers, the love bad 
certainly not passed into the core of life ; the tree 
had not so far struck its roots but what it might 
have bom transplanting. There was in herenouffh 
of the pride of sex to have recoiled from tne 
thought of giving love to one who had not asked 
the treasure. Capable of attachment, more trust- 
ful, and, therefore, if less vehement, more beauti- 
ful and durable than that which had animated the 
brief tragedy of Florence Lascelles, she could not 
have been the unknown correspondent, or revealed 
the soul because the features wore a mask. 

It must also be allowed that, in some respects, 
Evelyn was too young and inexperienced thorough* 
ly to appreciate all that was most truly loveable 
and attractive in Maltravers. At four-and-twen^ 
she would, perhaps, have felt no fear mingled with 
her respect for him; but seventeen and six-and« 
thirty — it is a wide interval ! She never felt that 
there was that difference in years until she had met 
Legard, and then at once she comprehended it. 
With Legard she moved on equal terms ; he was 
not too wise, too high for her every-day thoughts. 
He less excited her imagination, less attracted her 
reverence. But, somehow or other, that voice 
which proclaimed her power, those eyes which 
never turned from hers, went nearer to her heart. 
As Evelyn had once said to Caroline, " It was a 
great enigma !" her own feelings were a mystexy 
to her ; and ^e reclined by the " Golden Water* 
falls" without tracing her Ukeness in the glass of 
the pool below. 

Maltravers appeared again at the rectory. He 
joined their parties by day, and his evenings were 
spent with them as of old. In this I know not 
precisely what were his motives ; perhaps he did 
not know them himself. It JiSight be that his pride 
was roused ; it might be that he could^not endure 
the notion that Lora Yargrave should guess his se- 
cret by an absence almost otherwise unaccount- 
able ; he could not patiently bear to give Yargrave 
that triumph ; it mi^ht be that, m the sternness of 
his self-esteem, he imagined he had already cob- 
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awred ^l save affeetioaate interest in Eyelyn's 
ina, and trusted too vainly to his own strength ; 
•ai it ntight be, also, that he could not resist the 
temptation of seeing whether Evelyn were con- 
tntcd with her lot, and whether Vargrave were 
wartiiy of the blessing that awaited him. Whether 
one of these, or all united, made him resolve to 
brave his danger ; or whether, after all, he yielded 
to a weakness, or consented to what, invited by 
Evelyn herself, was almost a social necessity, tro 
reader, and not the narrator, shall decide. 

LegBird was gone; but Doltimore remained in 
^ neighbourhood, having hired a hunting-box not 
far fifom Sir John Morton's manors, over which he 
easily obtained permission to sport. When he did 
not dine elsewhere, there was always a place for 
him at the parson's hospitable table, and that ^ace 
was generdly next to Caroline. Mr. and Mrs. 
Morton had given up all hope of Mr. Maltravers 
for their eldest daughter ; and, very strangely, this 
conviction came upon their minds on the first day 
they nuide the ilbcpuntance of the young lord. 

** My dear," said the f ector, as he was winding 
up his watch prepajratory to entermg the connubial 
couch, *< my dear, I do not think Mr. Maltravers is 
a marrying man." 

'* I was just goinff to make the same remark," 
said Mrs. Morton, Jrawing the clothes over her. 
*< Lord Doltimore is a very fine youn? man ; his 
estates unencumbered. I bice him vastly, my love. 
He is evidently smitten with Caroline ; so Lord 
Yaigrave and Mrs. Hare said." 

" Sensible, shrewd woman, Mrs. Hare. 6y-the- 
by, we'll send her a pineapple. Caroline was made 
to be a woman of rank !" 

<* Quite ; so much self-possession." 

** And if Mr. Mal^vers woM sell or let Btns 
leigh— ." 

« It would be so pleasant !" 

<* Had you not better give Caroline a hint !" 

*' My love, she is so sensible, let her go her own 

*< Yon are right, my dear Betsy ; I shall always 
say that no one has more common sense than you ; 
foVL have brought up your children admirably !" 

« Dear Charles!" 

" It is coldish to-niffht, love," said the rector, 
tfnd he put out tiie candle. 

From that time it was not the fault of Mr. and 
Mrs. Morton if Lord Doltimore did not find their 
hoqse the pleasuitest in the county. > 

' One evening the rectory party were assembled 
tether in the cheerfiU drawing-room. Cleveland, 
MS. Merton, Sir John, and Lord Vargrave reluclant^ 
ly compelled to make up the fourth, were at the 
wlust-table ; Evelyn, Caroline, and Lord Doltimore 
were seated round the fire, and Mrs. Merton was 
working a footstool. The fire burned clear, the 
tfutuns were down, the children in bed : it was a 
hmkf picture of efogant comfort. 

Mr. Maltravers was announced. 

'^ I am glad you are come at last," said Caroline, 
Holding out her ha hand. " Mr. Cleveland could 
net answer for you. We are all disputmg as to 
iriueli mode of ufe is the happiest." 

'* And your opinion 1" asked Maltravers, seating 
hhnself in the vacant chair ; it chanced to be next 
to Evelyn's. 

'* My opinion is decidedly in favour of London. 
A metropolitan life, with its perpetual and graceful 
•xeitemenu ; the best music, the best companions, 
Vol. II. 4S 
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the best things, in short. Provincial life is so dull, 
its pleasures so tiresome ; to talk over the last year's 
news, and wear out one's last year's dresses ; culti- 
vate a conservatory, and play Pope Joan with a 
young party. Dreadful !" 

" fagree with Miss Merton," said Lord Dolti- 
more, solemnhr ; " not but what I h\tt the country 
for three or four months in the year, with good 
shootinjg and hunting, and a large house properly 
filled, independent of one's own neighbourhood ; 
but if I am condemned to choose one place to live 
in, give me Paris." 

" Ah ! Paris : I never was in Paris. I should so 
like to travel !" said Caroline. 

'*But the inns abroad are eo very bad," said 
Lord Doltimore ; " how people can rave so about 
Italy, I can't think. I never suffered so much in 
my life as I did in Calabria; and at Venice I was 
bitten to death by moschetoes. Nothii^ Idee Paris, 
I assure you ; don't you tfank so, Mr. Maltravers 1" 

<< Perhaps I shall be able to answer you better in 
a ^lort time. I think of accompanying Mr. Cleve^ 
land to Paris !" 

"Indeed!" said Caroline. "Well, I envy yon; 
but it is a sudden resolution 1** 

" Not very." 

" Do you stay long P» asked Lord Doltimore. 

**My stay is uncertain," 

"And you won't let Bur!eigh in &e mean 
wbHel" 

" Lei Burleigh 1 No ; if xt once pass ficom my 
hands it will be for ever !" 

Maltravers snoke gravely, and the subject was 
changed. Lora Doltimore chdlenged Caroline td 
chess. 

They sat down, and Lord Doltimore arranged thd 
pieces. 

" Sensible man, Mr. Maltravers,** said the young 
lord ; "but I don't hit it off with him ; Vai'grate 
is more agreeable. Don't you think so T' 

"Y— e— s.'» 

" Lord Vajgrave is vefy kind to me ; I never re- 
member any one behig more so ; got Legard that 
appointment solely because it would please tne; 
very friendly fellow ! I mean to put myself under 
his wing next session !" 

" You could not do better, I'm sure," said Car- 
oline ; " he is so much looked up to ; I dare say he 
will be prime minister one of these days." 

" I take the bishop : do you think so really ? you 
are rather a politician 1" 

" Oh no ; not much of that. But my father and 
my uncle are stanch politicians ; eentfemen know 
so much more than ladies. We snould always go 
by their opinions ; I think I will take the queen's 
pawn; your poHtics are the same as Lord Var- 
grave'sf" 

" Yes, I fiipcy so ; at least, I shall leave my 
proxy with him ; glad you don*t like politics ; great 



" Why, so young, so connected ^ you i 
Caroline stopped snort and made a wrong move. 

" I wish we were going to Paris together, im 
should enjoy it so;" and Loid Dottiaiore's knight 
checked tlie tower and queen. 

Caroline oougiieQ, and stretched hechand quickf|r 
to move. 

" Pardon me, you will lose the same if you dit 
so t" and Doltimore pikced his hand on hers ; thill 
eyes met ; Caroline turned away, and Lord Dolti- 
more settled his right collar. 
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•* And is it trae 1 are you really going to leave 
ui 1" said Evelyn ; and she felt very sad. But still 
the sadness might not be that of love ; she had felt 
ltd ailer Legard had gone. 

" I do not think I shall stay long away," said 
Maltravers, trying to speak indififerently. " Bur- 
leigh has become more dear to me than it was in 
earlier youth ;' perhaps because I have made my- 
self duties there, and in other places I am but an 
isolated and useless unit in the great mass." 

" You ! everywhere you must have occupations 
and resources ; everywhere you must find yourself 
not alone. But you will not go yet 1" 

" Not yet ; no.'* (Evelyn's spirits rose.) " Have 
you read the book I sent you V (It was one of De 
Stael's.) 

" Yes ; but it disappoints me." 

" And why 1 it is eloquent." 

" But is it true 1 is there so much meiancnoly in 
life 1 are the affections sd full of bitterness 1 For 
me, I am so happy when with thos^I love ! When 
I am with my mother, the air seems more fragrant, 
the skies more blue ; it is surely not affection, but 
the absence of it, that makes us melancholy." « 

" Perhaps so ; but if we had never known af- 
fection, we might not miss it; and the brilliant 
Frenchwoman speaks from memory, while you 
speak from Hope ; Memory, which is the ghost of 
jpy ; yet sorely, even in the indulgence of affection, 
there is at times a certain melancholy, a certain 
fear. Have you never felt it, even with — with your 
mother 1" 

** Ah, yes ! when she suffered, or when I have 
ithou^t she loved me less than I desired." 

<< That must have been an idle and vain thought. 
Your mother! does she resemble youl" 

•* I wish I could think so. Oh, if you knew her. 
. have longed so often that you were acquainted 
with each other ! It was she who taught me to 
■ing your sonss." 

" My dear Mrs. Hare, we may as well throw up 
our cards," said the keen clear voice of Lord Var- 
grave ; "you have played most admirably, and I 
know that your last card will be the ace of trumps ; 
still the luck is against us." 

" No, no, pray play it out, my lord." 

*< Quite useless, ma'am," said Sir John, showing 
two honours. " We have only the trick to make." 

" Quite useless," echoed Lumley, tossing down 
his soverei^s, and rising with a careless yawn. 

" How d'ye do, Maltravers 1" 

Maltravers rose ; and Vargrave turned to Evelyn, 
and addressed her in a whisper. The proud ^lal- 
travers walked away, and suppressed a sigh ; a mo- 
ment more, and he saw Lord Vargrave occupying 
the chair he had left vacant. He laid his hand on 
■Cleveland's shoulder. 

" The carriage is waiting ; are you ready 1" 



CHAPTER X. 



'* Obscnris vera involvens.* 



ViSGIL. 



A D^AT or two after the date of the last chapter, 
Evelyn and Caroline were riding out with Lord 
Vargrave and Mr. Merton, and on returning home 
they passed through the village of Burleigh. 

** Maltravers, I suppose, has an eye to the county 



one of these days," said Lord Vargrave, who hoa 
estly fancied that a man's eyes were always direct 
ed towards .something for his own interest or ad- 
vancement, *' otherwise he could not surely take ail 
this trouble about workhouses and paupers. Who 
could ever have imagined my romantic friend wo iM 
sink into a country squire 1" 

"It is astonishing what talent and energy ha 
throws into everything he attempts," said the par« 
son. " One could not, indeed, have supposed that 
a man of genius could make a man of business." 

" Flattering to your humble servant, whom all 
the world allow to be the last, and deny to be tho 
first. But your remark shows what a sad posses- 
sion genius is ; like the rest of the world, you fancy 
immediately that it cannot be of the least possible 
use. If a man is called a genius, it means that he 
is to be thrust out of all the good things in this life. 
He is not fit for anything but a garret ! Put a 
genius into office ! make a genius a bishop ! or a 
lord chancellor ! the world would be turned topsy- 
turvy ! You see that you are q«ite astonished, 
that a ffenius can be even\ county magistrate, and 
know ue difference between a spade and a poker ! 
In fact, a genius is supposed to be the most igno- 
rant, impracticable, good-for-nothing, do-nothing 
sort of thing that ever walked upon two legs. 
Well, when I began life^I took excellent care that 
nobody should take me for a genius ; and it is only 
within the last year or two that I have veillured to 
emerge a little out of my shell. I have not been 
the better for it ; I was getting on faster while 
I was merely a plodder. The world is so fond of 
that droll fable, the hare and the tortoise ; it really 
believes that, because (I suppose the fable to be 
true) a tortoise once beat a hare, that all tortoises 
are much better runners than hares possibly can be. 
Mediocre men have the monopoly of the loaves and 
fishes ; and even when talent does rise in life, it is 
a talent that only differs from mediocrity by being 
more energetic and bustling." 

" You are bitter. Lord Vargrave," said Caroline, 
laughing ; " yet surely you have ro reason to «om- 
plam of the non-appreciation of talent." 

" Humph ! if I had had a grain more talent I 
should have been crushed by it. There is a subtle 
allegory m the story of the lean poet, who put latd 
in his pockets to prevent being blown away ! Mais 
a nos moutons, to return to Maltravers ; let us 
suppose that he was merely clever ; had not had a 
particle of what is called genius ; been merely a 
hard-working aUe gentleman, of good character 
and fortune, he might be half way up the hill by 
this time ; whereas now, what is he ? Less before 
the public than he was at twenty-eight ; a discon- 
tented anchorite, a meditative idler." ^ 

" No, not that," said Evelyn, warmly, and then 
checked herself. 

Lord Vargrave looked at her sharply ; but his 
knowledge of life told him that Legard was a much 
more dangerous rival than Maltravers. Now and 
then, it is true, a suspicion to the contrary crossed 
him ; but it did not take root and become a serioof 
apprehension. Still he did not quite like the tone 
of Yoice in which Evelyn had put in her abrupt 
negative, and said, with a slight sneer, 

"If not that, what is he 1" 

" One who purchased, by the noblest ezeitions, 
the right to be idle," said Evelyn, with spirit, " and 
whom genius itself will not suffer to be idle long.'* 

" Besides," said Mr. Merton, " he has won a 
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iugh refutation, which he cmnot lose merely by 
not seeking to increase it." 

" Reputation ! Oh yes ; we give men like that, 
men of g:enius, a large property in the clouds, in 
order to justify ourselves in pushing them out of 
our way below. But if they are contented with 
fame, why they deserve ther fate. Hang fame ; 
give me power." 

" And is there no power in genius 1" said Eve- 
15m, with deepening fervour ; " no power over the 
mind, and the heart, and the thought ; no power 
over its own time; over posterity; over nations 
yet unciyilized, races yet unborn 1" 

This burst, from one so simple and young as Ev- 
elyn, seemed to Vargrave so surprising, that he 
stared on her virithout saying a word. 

" You will laugh at my championship," she ad- 
ded, with a blush and a^mile ; " but you provoked 
the encounter." 

" And you have won the battle," said Vargrave, 
with prompt ^Uantry. " My charming ward, every 
day develops in you some new gift of nature !" 

Caroline, with a movement of impatience, put 
ner horse into a canter. 

Just at this time, from a cross-road, emerged a 
horseman ; it was Maltravers. The party huted ; 
salutations were exchanged. 

" I suppose you have been eiyoying the sweet 
business of "squiredom," said Vargrave, gayly. 
*' Atticus ]ind his farm ; classical associations ! 
Charming weather for the agriculturint, eh ! what 
news about com and barley ! I suppose our Eng- 
. lish habit of talking on the weather arose when we 
were all a squirarchal, farming, George-the^Third 
kind of people ! Weather is really a serious mat- 
ter to gentlemen who are interested in beans and 
retches, wheat and hay. You hang your happiness 
upon the changes of the moon !" 

" As you upon the smiles of a minister. The 
weather of a court is more capricious than that of 
the skies ; at least, we are better husbandmen than 
you, who sow the wind and reap the whirlwind." 

" Well retorted : and really, when I look round, 
I am half inclined to envy you ; were I not Var- 
grave, I would be Maltravers." 

It was, indeed, a scene that seemed quiet and 
serene with the English union of the feudal and 
the pastoral life ; the village green, with its trim 
scattered cottages; the fields and pastures that 
spread beyond ; the turf of the park behind, broken 
by the sludows of the unequsu grounds, with its 
mounds, and hollows, and venerable groves, from 
which rose the turrets of the old hall, its mullion 
windows gleaming in the .western sun ; a scene 
that preached tranquillity and content, and might 
have been equally grateful to humble philoisophy 
and hereditary pride. 
- ** I never saw any place so peculiar in its charac- 
ter as Burleigh," said the rector ; " the old seats 
left to us in England are chiefly those of our great 
nbbles. It is so rare to see one, that does not as- 
pire beyond the residence of a private gentleman, 
preserve all the relics of the Tudor age." 

" I think," said Vargrave, turning to Evelyn, 
"that as, by my uncle's will, your fortune is to be 
laid out in the purchase of land, we could not find 
a better investment than Burleigh. So, whenever 
ytm are inclined to sell, Maltravers, I think we must 
outbid Doltimore. What say you, my fair w^ V* 
■ " Leave Qurleigh in peace, I beseech you !" 
said Maltravers, angrily. 



"That is said like a Digby,"*retumed Vargrave- 
" Allans ! will you not come home with us !" 

" I thank you ; not to-day." 

" We meet at Lord Raby's next Thursday. It 
is a ball given almost wholly in honour of your re- 
turn to Burleigh ; we are all going ; it is my young 
cousin's dSbtU at Knaresdean. We have all an in- 
terest in her conquests." 

Now, as Maltravers looked up to answer, he 
caught Evelyn's glance, and his voice faltered. 

" Yes," he said, " we shall meet once again ; 
adieu !" he wheeled round his horse, and they sep- 
arated. 

" I can bear this no more," said Maltravers to 
himself ; " I overrated my strenffth. To see her 
thus day after day, and to know her another's ; to 
vmthe beneath his calm, unconscious assertion of 
his rights. Happy Vargravft ! and yet, ah ! will 
she be happy 1 Oh ! could I think so !" 

Thus soliloquizing, he suffered the rein to fall 
on the neck of his horse, which paced slowly honie 
through the village, till it stopped, as if In the me- 
chanism of custom, at the door of a cottage a 
stone's-throw froin the lodge. At this door, in- 
deed, for severaf successive days had Maltravers 
stopped regularly ; it was now tenanted by the 
poor woman, his introduction to whom has been 
before narrated. She had recovered from the im- 
mediate effects of the injury she had sustained ; 
but her constitution, ^eatly broken by previous 
suffering and exhaustion, had received a mortal 
shock. She was hurt inwardly ; and the surgeon 
informed Maltravers that she had not many months 
to live. He had placed her under the roof of on 
of his favourite cottagers, where she received all 
the assistance and alleviation that careful nursing 
and medical advice could give her. 

This poor woman, whose name was Sarah Elton, 
interested Maltravers much ; she had known better 
days : there was a certain propriety in her expres- 
sions which denoted an education superior to her 
circumstances ; and, what touched Maltravers most, 
she seemed far more to feel her husband's death 
than her own sufferings ; which, somehow or other, 
is not common with widows the other side of forty ! 
We say that youth - easily consoles itself for the 
robberies of the CTave ; middle age is a still better 
self-comforter. When Mrs. Elton found herself 
installed in the cottage, she looked round and burst 
into tears. 

" And William is not here !" she said. " Friends, 
friends ! if we had had but one such friend before 
he died!" 

Maltravers was pleased that her first thought 
was rather that of sorrow for the dead than of grat- 
itude for the living. Yet Mrs. Elton was grate- 
ful; simpler, honestly, dei^ly grateful; her mai^ 
ner, her voice betokened it. And she seemed so 
glad when her benefactor called to speak kindly, 
and inquire cordially, that Maltravers did so con- 
stantly : at first from a compassionate, and at last 
from a selfish motive ; for who is not pleased to 
^ve pleasure 1 And Maltravers had so few things 
m the world to care for him, that perhaps he was 
flattered by the grateful respect of this humble 
strariger. 

When his horse stopped, the cottager's daughter 
opened the door and courtesied ; it was an invita- 
tion to enter ; and he threw h^ rein over the paling 
and walked into the cottage. 

Mrs. Elton, who had been seated by the open 
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cuement, rose to receire him. But MaltrsTera 
made her sit down, and soon put her at ease. The 
woman and her daughter who occupied the cottage 
retired into the garden ; and Mrs. Elton, watching 
them withdraw, then exclaimed abruptly, 

" Oh, sir ! I haye so longed to see you this morn- 
ing. I so long to make bold to ask you whether, 
i^eed, I dreamed it ; or did I, when you first took 
me to your house, did I see — " She stopped ab- 
ruptly ; and though she strove to suppress h» 
emotion, it was too strong for her efforts ; she sunk 
hack on her chair, pale as death, and almost gapped 
for breath. 

Maltravers waited in suiprise for her recovery. 

" I beg pardon, sir ; I was thinking of days lo^g 
past ; and — but I wished to ask wither, when I 
lay in your hall almost insensible, any one besides 
yourself and your serrants were present 1 <»r was 
it,'' added the womaQ» with a shudder, ** was it the 
deadi" 

*' I remember^" said Maltravers, much struck and 
mfcerested in her question and manner, " that a lady 
was present." 

** It is so, it ie so !'* cried thcr woman, half n* 
•mg and clasping her hands. *" Aifd she passed by 
this cottage a little time ago ; her veil was dirown 
aside as she turned that fair younff face towards the 
cottage. Her name, sir ; oh ! what is her name 1 
It was the same, the same face that shone across 
me ii; the hour of pain ! I did not dream ! I was 
not mad !" 

" Compose yourself; you could never, I think, 
have seen that fady before : her name is Cameron/' 

" Cameron — ^Cameron !" the woman shook her 
head mournfully; '*no; that name is strange to 
me ; and her mother, sir ; she is deadi" 
. " No ; her mother lives." 

A shade came over the face of the sufferer ; and 
•he said, after a pause, 

** My eyes deceived me then, sir ; and, indeed, I 
feel that my head is touched, and I waqder some- 
times. But the likeness was so great ; yet that 
young lady is even lovelier !" 

" Likenesses are veiy deceitful and very capri- 
cious, and depend more on fancy than reality. One 
person discovers a likeness between faces most dis- 
similar, a likeness invisible to others. But who 
does Miss Cameron resemble 1" 

" One now dead, sir ; dead many yean %go. 
But it is a long story, and one that lies heavy on 
my conscience. Some day or other, if you will 
give me leave, sir, I will unburden myself to you." 

** If I can assist you in any way, command me. 
Meanwhile, have you no friends, no relations, no 
children, whom you would wish to see 1" 

*' Children ! no, sir ; I never had but one child 
o^my own" (she laid an emphasis on the laat 
^rds), ** and that died in a foreign land !" 

. <« And no other relatives 1" 

*< None, sir. My history is very short and nm- 
ple. I was weU brought up, an only child. My 
lather was a small farmer ; he died when I was 
sixteen, and I went into service with a kind old 
lady and her daughter, who treated me more as a 
companion than a servant. I was a vain, giddy 
ffirl then, sir. A young man, the son of a neigh- 
bouring farmer, courted me, and I was much attach- 
ed to mm ; but neither of us had money, and his 
Mifints would not give their consent to our marry- 
ing. I was silly enough to think that, if William 
Wfttf nib, he should have braved aU ; and hi« pru- 



dence mortified me, so I manied another whom X 
did not love. I was rightly punished, for he iQ- 
used me, and took to drinking ; I returned to bit 
old service to escape from him, for I was with chila, 
Ind my life was in danger from his violence. H» 
died suddenly and in debt. And then, afterwardy 
a gentleman, a rich gentleman, to whom I rendered 
a service (do not misunderstand me, sir, if I say 
the service was one of which I repent), gave me 
money, and made me rich enough to many my first 
lover, and William and I went to America. W» 
lived many years in New- York upon our little for^ 
tune comfortably ; and I was a long while happy, 
for I had always loved William dearly. My first 
affliction was the death of my child by my first hus- 
band; but I was soon roused from my grief* 
William ach«ned and speculated, as everybodr 
else does in America, and so we lost all ; and Wit 
liam was weakly, and coula not woriu At lengUi 
he got the place of steward on board a vessel from 
New- York to Liverpool, and I was taken to asoat 
in the cabin. We wanted to come to London ; I 
thoueht my old benefactor might do something fiv 
us, though he had never answered the letters I had 
sent him. But jpoor William fell ill on board and 
died in mght of land." 

Mrs. IHton wept bitterly, but with the subdaed 
grief of one to whom tears have be^i famiUar ; and 
when she recovered she soon broughf her humhte 
Ule to an end. She herself, incapacitet^ firom all 
work by sonow and a bretdung constitution, wat 
left in the streets of Liverpool without other meam 
of subsistence than the charitable contributions of 
the passengerf and sailors on board the vesaeL 
With this sum she had gone to London, where aht 
found that her old patron had been long since dend» 
and she had no claims on his family. She had, oa 
leaving England, left one relation settled in a towa 
in the north ; thither she now repaired, to find her 
last hope wrecked ; the reUtion also was dead and 
ffone. Her money was now spent, and she had 
begged her way along the road or throu|[h the lanesi 
she scarce knew wluther, tiU the accident whi<diy 
m shortening her life, had raised up a fidend for its 
close. 

^* And sueh, sir," said she in conclusion, ^ muk 
has been the story of my life, except one part of il^ 
which, if I get stronger, I can tell better ; but yon 
will excuse that now." 

*' And you are comfortable and contented, niy 
poor firiend 1 These people ai« kind to you 1" 

'* Oh, so kind ! and eveiy night we all pray for 
you, sir ; you ought to be happy if the blessings of 
the poor can aval the rich." 

Maltravers remounted his horse and sought his 
home, and his heart was lighter than before he en- 
tered that cottage. But at evening Cleveland talk* 
ed of Yargrave and £velyn ; and the good fortune 
of one and the charms of the other ; and Urn 
wound, so well concealed, bled .-afresh. 

*<! heard from De Montaigne the other day," 
said Ernest, just as they were retiring for the mgitf 
" and his letter decides my movements. If yoa 
will accept me, then, as a travelling companion, I 
will go with you to Paris. Have you made vEp your 
mind to leave Burleigh on Saturday 1" 

*' Yes ; that gives us a day to recover from L<»d 
Raby's ball. I am so delighted with your ofifor ! 
we need only stay a day or so in town. The ez- 
cursicm will do you food ; your spirj^s, my dear 
Ernest, seem more (fojected than when yoa ikit 
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Wtonied to En&luid ; you IiT» too much akme hero ; 
you will enjoy Burleiffh more on your return. And 
perhaps then you will open the old houee a little 
More to the neighbourhood and to your friends. 
They expect it ; you are looked to for the county.*' 



•< I hare done widi pditiea, and nekan bH lar 
peace." 

** Pick up a wife in Paria, and you will then kaow 
that peace is an impossible possession/* said the M 
bachelor, laughing. 



BOOK THE fifth: 

** Njjirwi" o^d* laaatv 5^^ wXAw i/uav irovrdf .** 

Hes. Op. et Die> 

<* Fools blind to truth, nor know their erring sool 
Bow miMh the balfle better than the whole.** 



CHAPTER I. 

•* Do, as the HeftTens have done ; forget yoQr evil ; 
With them, forgive yourself." 

The Winter' t Tale. 

•*The sweetest companion that e'er man 
Bred his hopes out of." 

/Mrf. 

^ Tab curate of Brook Green was sitting outside 
his door. The yicarase which he inhabited was a 
itraggling, irregular, picturesque building ; humble 
enough to suit the means of the curate, yet large 
enough to accommodate the vicar. It bad been 
btult m an age when the indigentes et pauperest 
for whom universities were founded, supplied, more 
than they do now, the fountains of the Christian 
ministry ; when pastor and flock were more on an 
. equality. 

From under a rude and arched porch, with an 
oaken settle on either side for the poor visiter, the 
door opened at once upon the oldfashioned parlour ; 
ft homely but pleasant room, with one wide but low 
cottage casement, beneath which stood the dark 
•hininff table that supported the large Bible in its 

freen oaiz^ cover ; the Concordance, i^d the last 
unday's sermon, in its ebon case. There by the 
fireplace stood the bachelor's round elbow-chair, 
with a needlework cushion at the back ; a walnut- 
tree bureau ; another table or two ; half a dozen 
plain chairs constituted the rest of the furniture, sa- 
iring some two or three hundred volumes, ranged 
m neat shelves on the wainscoted ^alls. There 
was another room, to which you ascended by two 
steps, communicating with this parlour, smaller, but 
finer, and inhabited only on festive days, when Lady 
Varerave or some other quiet neighbour came to 
diink tea with the good curate. 

An old housekeeper and her grandson — a young 
fellow of about two-and-twenty, who tended the 
garden, milked the cow, and did, in fact, what he 
was wanted to do — composed the establishment of 
the humble minister. 

We have digressed from Mr. Aubrey himself. 

The curate was seated, then, one fine sunuuer 
morning, on a bench at the left of his porch, screen- 
ed from the sun by the cool boughs of a chestnut- 
tree, the shadow of which half covered the little 
lawn that separated the precincts of the house from 
those of silent Death and everlasting Hope ; above 
the irregular and mossgrown palings rose the vil- 
lage church; and, through openings in the trees 



beyond the burial-ground, partially gleamed (he 
wmte walls of Lady Vargrave*s cottage, and were 
seen at a distance the sails on the 

** Mighty waters rolling evermore." 

The old man was calmly enjoying the beauty of the 
morning, the freshness of the air, the warmth of 
the dancing beam, and not least, perhaps, his own 
peaceful thoughts ; the spontaneous children of ft 
contemplative spirit and a quiet conscience. Hie 
was the age when we most sensitively enjoy the 
mere sense of existence ; when the face of Nature, 
and a passive conviction of the benevolence of our 
Great Father, suffice to create a serene and inef- 
fable happiness, which rarely visits us till we have 
done with the passions ; till memories, if more alive 
than heretofore, are yet mellowed in the hues of 
time, and Faith softens into harmon^M their asper* 
ities and harshness ; till nothing within us remaine 
to cast a shadow over the things without ; and on 
the verge of life, the angels are nearer to us than of 
yore. There is an old ase which has more youth 
of heart than youth itself! 

As the old man thus sat, the little gate through 
which, on Sabbath days, he was wont to pass from 
the humble mansion to the house of God, noiseless- 
ly opened, and Lady Vaisrave appeared. 

The curate rose when he perceived her, and the 
lady's fair features were lighted up with a gentle 
pleasure as she pressed his hand and returned hie 
salutation. 

There was a peculiarity in Lady Vargrave's coun- 
tenance which 1 have rarely seen in oiLers. Her 
smile, which was singularly expressive, came less 
from the lip than from the eyes ; it was almost af 
if the brow smiled ; it was as the sudden and mo- 
mentary vanishing of a light but melancholy cloud 
that usually rested upon the features, placid as they 
were. 

They sat down on the rustic bench, and the sea* 
breeze wantoned among the quivering leaves of the 
chestnut-tree that overhung their seat. 

"I have come, as usual, to consult my kind 
friend," said Lady Vaimve ; " and, as usual also^ 
it is about our absent Evelyn." 

" Have you heard again from her this morning V* 

** Yes ; and her letter mcreasei the anxiety wmch 
your observation, so much deeper thip mine, first 
awakened." 

<^ Does she, then, write much of Lord Varerate V? 

"Not a great deal ; hut the little she £)es say 
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betrays how much she "^b^wfcw from the union my 

S>or husband desired ; morei indeed, than ever ! 
ut this is not all, nor the worst ; for you know 
that the late lord had provided against that proba- 
bility (he loved her so tenderly, his ambition for her 
only came from his affection) ; and the letter he left 
behind him pardons and releases her if she revolts 
from the choice he himself preferred." 

" Lord Vargrave is perhaps a generous, he cfer- 
tainlv seems a candid man, and he must be sensible 
that his uncle has akeady done all that justice re- 
quired." 

" I think so. But this, as I said, is not all ; I 
have brought the letter to show you. It seems to 
me as you apprehended. This Mr. Maltravers has 
wound himself about her thoughts more than she 
herself imagines ; you see bow she dwells on all 
that concerns him, and how, after checking her- 
self, she returns again and again to the same sub- 
ject.** 

The curate put on his spectacles and took the let- 
ter. It was a strange thing, that old myhaired 
minister evincing such grave interest in the secrets 
of that young heart I But they who would take 
charge of the soul must never be too wise to regard 
the heart ! 

Lady Vargrave looked over his shoulder as he 
bent down to read, and at times placed her fingers 
on such passages as she wished mm to note. The 
old curate nodded as she did so, but neither spoke 
till the letter was concluded. 

The curate then folded up the* epistle, took off 
his spectacles, hemmed, and looked grave. 

" Well," said Lady Vargrave, anxiously, " well 1" 

" My dear friend, the letter requires considera- 
tion. In the first place, it is clear to me that, in 
■pite of Lord Vargrave's presence at the rectory, 
his lordship s^manages matters that the poor child 
is unable of herself to bring that matter to a conclu- 
sion. And, indeed, to a mind so sensitively deli- 
cate and honourable, it is no easy task." 

" Shall I write to Lord Vargrave 1" 

" Let us think of it. In the mean while, this Mr. 
Maltravers — " 

" Ah, this Mr. Maltravers !" 

" The child shows us more of her heart Uian she 
thinks of; and yet I myself am puzzled. If you ob- 
serve, she has only once or twice spoken of the Col- 
onel Legard whom she has ma4e acquaintance with, 
while she treats at lensth of Mr. Maltravers, and 
confesses the effect he has produced on her mind. 
Yet do you know I more dr^ the caution respect- 
ing the first than all the candour that betrays the 
inluence of the last 1 There is a great difference 
between first fancy and first love." 

"Is there V said the lady, abstractedly. 

'* Again : neither of us is acquainted with this 
singular man — I mean Maltravers ; his character, 
temper, and principles, of all of which Evelyn is 
too young, too gruileless to judge for herself. One 
thing, however, m her letter speaks in his favour. 

"What is that 1" 

" He absents himself from her. This, if he has 
discovered her secret, or if he himself is sensible 
of too great a charm in her presence, would be the 
natural course that an honourable and a strong 
mind would pursue." 

"Whatlgfhe love her 1" 

" Yes, while he believes her hand is engaged to 
mother." 

" True ! What shall be done if ETolyn should 



love, and love in vain ! Ah, it is the miMii7 of « 
whole existence!" 

" Periiaps she had better return to us," said Mr. 
Aubrey ; " and yet, if already it be too late, and 
her affections are engaged, ye should still remain 
in ignorance respecting the motives and mind of the 
object of her attachment. And he, too, might not 
know the true nature of the obstacle connected with 
Lord Vwgrave's claims." 

" Shall I, then, go to her 1 You know how I 
shrink from strangen ; how I fear curiosity, doubts, 
and questions ; now" (and Lady Vargrave's voice 
faltered), " how unfitted I am for — for — " she stop- 
ped short, and a faint blush overspread her cheeks. 

The curate understood her, and was moved. 

"Dear friend,^' said he, "will you intrust this 
charge to myselH You know how Evelyn is en- 
deared to me by certain recollections ! Perhaps, 
better than you, I may be enabled silently to exam- 
ine if this man be worthy of her, and one who 
could secure her happiness ; perhaps, better than 
you, I may ascertain the exact nature of her feel- 
mgs towards him ; perhaps, too, better than yon, I 
may effect an understanding with Lord Vargrave." 

" You are always my kindest friend," said the 
lady, with emotion ; " how much I already owe 
you ! what hopes beyond the grave ! what — " 

" Hush !" interrupted the curate, gently ; " your 
own good heart ana pure intentions have worked 
out your own atonement, may I hope also your own 
content. Let us return to our Evelyn ; poor child ! 
how unlike this despondent letter to her gay light 
spirits when with us ! We acted for the best, yet 
perhaps we did wrong to yield her up to strangen. 
And this Maltravers ! with her enthusiasm and 
quick susceptibilities to genius, she was half pre- 
pared to imagine him all she depicts him to be. He 
must have a spell in his works that I have not dis- 
covered ; for at times it seems to operate even on 
you." 

" Because," said Lady Vargrave, " they remind 
me of kis conversation, his habits of thought. If 
like him in other things, Evelyn may indeed be 
happy !" 

" And tT," said the curate, curiously, " if, now 
that you are free, you were ever to meet with him 
again, and his memory had been as faithful as yours, 
and if he offered the 'sole atonement in his power 
for all that his early error cost you ; if such a 
chance should happen in the vicissitudes of life, you 
would—" 

The curate* stopped short, for he was struck by 
the exceeding paleness of his friend's cheek and 
the tremour of her delicate frame. 

" If that were to happen," said she, in a very low 
voice ; " if we were to meet again ; and if he 
were, as you and Mn. Leslie seem to think, poor, 
and, like myself, humbly bom ; if my fortune could 
assist him ; if my love could still, changed, altered 
as I am — ah ! do not talk of it ; I cannot bear the 
thouffht of happiness ! And vet, if before I die I 
could hut see nim again !" She clasped her hands 
fervently as she spoke, and the blush that cvenpread 
her face threw over i^ so much of bloom and fresh 
ness, that even Evelyn at that moment would scarce- 
ly have seemed more young. " Enough," she ad 
ded, after a little while, as the glow died awav. 
" It is but a foolish hope ; all earthly love is buried ; 
and my heart is there !" She pointed to the heaT* 
ens, and both were silent. 
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CHAPTER If. 

** Quibos otlo Tel magnified, ▼«! molUter TiTere copia erat, 
inoerta pro ceitis malebant."— S^llust. 

LoKD Raby, one of the wealthiest and most splen- 
did noblemen in England, was prouder, perhaps, of 
his provincial distinctions than the eminence of his 
lank or the fashion of his wife. The magnificent 
chateaux, the immense estates of our English peers, 
tend to preserve to us, in spite of the freedom, bus- 
tle, and commercial grandeur of our people, more 
of the Norman attributes of aristocracy than can 
be found in other coimtiies. In his county, the 
sreat noble is a petty prince ; his house is a court ; 
his possessions and munificence are a boafet to every 
proprietor in his district. They, are as fond of talk- 
ing of the earl's or the duke's movements and en- 
tertainments, as Bangeau was of the gossip of the 
Tuiieries and Versailles. 

Lord Raby, while affecting, as lieutenant of the 
county, to make no political distinctions between 
squire and squire — ^hospitable and affable to all — 
still, by that very absence of exclusiveness, gave a 
tone to the politics of the whole county, and con- 
verted many who had once thought d^erently on 
the respective virtues of whigs and tories. A great 
man never loses so much as when he exhibits intol- 
erance or parades the rights of persecution. 

" My tenants shall vote exactly as they please," 
said Lord Raby ; and he was never known to have 
a' tenant vote against his wishes ! Keeping a vig- 
ilant eye on all the interests, and conciliating all the 
proprietors in the county, he not only never lost a 
friend, but he kept togemer a body of partisans that 
constantly adfted to its numbers. 

Sir John Merton's colleague, a young Lord Nel- 
thoipe, who could not speak three sentences if you 
took away his hat ; and who, constant at Almack's, 
was not only inaudible, but invisible in Parliament, 
had no chance of being re-elected. Lord Nelthorpe's 
father, the Earl of Mainwaring, was a new peer ; 
and, next to Lord Raby, the richest nobleman in the 
county. Now, though they were much of the same 
politics, Lord Raby luted Lord Mainwaring. They 
were too near each other ; they clashed ; they had 
the jealousy of rival princes ! 

Lord Raby was delighted at the notion of getting 
rid of Lord Nelthorpe ; it would be so sensible a 
blow to the Mainwaring interest. The party had 
been looking out for a new candidate, and Mdtrav- 
ers had been much talked of. It is true that, when 
in Parliament some years before, the politics of 
Maltravers had differed from those of Lord Raby 
and his set. But Maltravers had of late taken no 
share in pohtics ; had uttered no political opinions ; 
was intimate with the electioneering Merlons ; was 
supposed to be a discontented man — and politi- 
cians believe in no discontent that is not political. 
Whispers were afloat that Maltravers had grown 
wise and changed his views : some remarks of his, 
more theoretical than practical, were quoted in fa- 
vour of this notion. Parties, too, had much changed 
since Maltravers had appeared on the busy scene ; 
new questions had arisen, and the old ones had died 
off. 

Lord Raby and his party thought that, if Maltrav- 
ers could be secured to them, no one wovld better 
suit their purpose. Political faction loves converts 
better even than consistent adherents. A man's 
rise in life generally dates from a well-timed rat. 
jiis high reputation ; his provincial rank as the rep- 



resentative of the oldest commoner's family in the 
county ; his age, which combined the energy of one 
period with the experience of another, all united to 
accord him a preference over richer men. Lord 
Raby had been pointedly courteous and flattering to 
the master of Burleigh ; and he now contrived it 
so that the brilliant entertainment he was about to 
give might appear in compliment to a distinguished 
neighbour, returned to fix his residence on his patri- 
monial property, while, in reality, it might serve an 
electioneering purpose; serve to introduce Mal- 
travers to the county, as if under his lordship's own 
win?, and minister to political uses that went be- 
yond the mere representation of the county. 

Lord Yargrave had, during his stay at Merton rec- 
tory, paid several visits to Knaresdean, and held 
many private converstions with the marquis ; the re- 
sult of these conversations was a close union of 
schemes and Interests between the two noblemen. 
Dissatisfied with the political conduct of govern- 
ment, Lord Raby was also dissatisfied, that, firom 
various party reasons, a nobleman beneath himself 
in rank, and,- as he thought, in influence, had ob- 
tained a preference in a recent vacancy among the 
Knights of the Garter. And if Vargxave had a tal- 
ent in the world, it was in discovering the weak 
points of men whom he sought to gain, and making 
the vanities of others conduce to Ms own ambition. 

The festivities of Knaresdean gave occasion to 
Lord Raby to unite at his house the more promi- 
nent of those who thought and acted in concert with 
Lord Vargrave ; and in this secret senate the oper- 
ations for the following session were to be serious- 
ly discussed and ^vely determined. 

On the day which was to be concluded with the 
ball at Knaresdean, Lord Yargrave went before the 
rest of the Merton party, for he was engaged to 
dine with the marquis. 

On arriving at Knaresdean, Lumley found Lord 
Saxingham and some other politicians, who had 
arrived the preceding day, closeted with liOrd 
Raby ; and Vargrave, who shone to yet greater ad- 
vantage in the diplomacy of party management than 
in the arena of Parliament, brought penetration, en- 
ergy, and decision to timid and fluctuating coun- 
cils. Lord Vargrave lingered in the room after the 
first bell had summoned the other guests to depart. 

*' My dear lord," said he then, " though no one 
would be'more glad than myself to secure Maltrav- 
ers to our side, I very much doubt whether you 
will succeed in doing so. On the one hand, he ap- 
pears altogether disgusted with politics and Parlia^ 
ment ; and on the other hand I fancy that reports 
of his change of opinion are, if not wholly unfound- 
ed, very unduly coloured. Moreover, to do him 
justice, I think that he is not one to be blinded and 
flattered into the pale of a party ; and your bird 
will fly away afler you have wasted a bucketfiil of 
salt on his tail." 

"Very possible," said Lord Raby, laughing; 
" you know him better than I do. But there are 
many purposes to serve in thi» matter ; purposes too 
provincial to interest you. In the first place, we 
shall humble the Nelthorpe interest, merely by show- 
ing that we do think of a new member : secondly, 
we shall get up a manifestation of feeling that 
would be impossible, unless we were provided with 
a centre of attraction : thirdly, we shall rouse a 
certain emulation among other county gentlemen ; 
and, if Maltravers decline, we shall have many ap* 
plicants : and, fourthly, suppose Maltravers has not 
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changed hie opimons, we shall make him anflpected 
by the party he really does belong to, and which 
would be somewhat formidable if he were to head 
them. In fact, these are mere county taetics, that 
you can't be expected to understand." 

" I see you are quite ri^ht : meanwhile, you will 
at least have an opportumty (though I say it who 
should not say it) to present to the county one of 
the prettiest young ladies that ever graced the halls 
of Knaresdean." 

«" Ah, Miss Cameron I I have heard much of hex 
beauty ; you are a lucky fellow, Vargrave ! by-the- 
by, are we to say anything of the engagement 1" 

" Why, indeed, my dear lord, it is now so pub- 
licly known, that it would be false delicacy to anect 
concealment." 

"Very well ; I understand." 

'* How long I have detained you ; a thousand par- 
dona ! ' I have but just time to dress. In four or five 
months I must remember to leave you a longer time 
for your toilet." 

"Me; howl" 

" Oh, the Duke of can't live long ; and I 

always observe that when a handsome man has the 
Garter, he takes a Iqng time pulling up his stock- 
lags." 

«* Ha, ha ! you are so droll, Vargrave." 

"Ha, ha! I must be oE" 

** The mmre pmblicity is given to this arrangement, 
the more difficult for Evelyn to shy at the leap," 
muttered Vargrave to himself as he closed the door. 
" Thus do I make all things useful to myself!" 

The dinner-party were assembled in the great 
drawing-room, when Maltravers and Cleveland, also 
invited guests to the banquet, were announced. 
Lord Raby received the former with marked en^ 
vressementf and the stately marchioness honoured 
nim with her most gracious sihile. Formal presen- 
tations to the rest of the guests were interchanged ; 
and it was not till the circle was formally gone 
through that Maltravers perceived, seated by him- 
self in a comer to which he had shrunk on the en- 
trance of Maltravers^ a grayhaired, solitary man : it 
¥ras Lord Saxingham ! The last time they had met 
was in the death-chamber of Florence ; and the old 
mac foigot, for the m<Mnent, the anticipated duke- 
dom andthe dreamed-of premiership ! and his heart 
flew back to the grave of his only child ! They 
saluted each other, and shook hands in silence. 
And Vargrave, whose eye was on them ; Vargrave, 
whose arts had made that old man childless, felt not 
a pang of remorce ! Living ever in the future, Var- 
grave almost seemed to have lost his memory. He 
knew not what resret was. It is a condition of life 
with men thorou^y worldly, that they never look 
b^nd ! 

The signal was given : in due order, the party were 
marshalled into the great hall, a spacious and lofly 
chamber, which had received its last alteration from 
the hand of Inigo Jones ; though the massive ceiling, 
with its antique and grotesque masques. Betrayed a 
much earlier date, and contrasted with the Corin- 
thian pilasters that adorned the walls and supported 
the music gallery, from which waved the flags of 
modem warfare and its mimicries. The Eagle of 
Kapoleon, a token of the services of Lord I&by's 
brother (a distinguished cavalry officer in command 
at Waterloo), in juxtaposition with a much gayer 
and more glittering banner, emblematic of the mar- 
tial fame of Lord Raby himself, as colonel of the 
S jshire volunteers ! 

The music pealed from the gallery, the plate glit- 



tered on the board ; the ladies wore diamonds, i 
the gentlemen, who had them, wore stars. It ^ 
a very fine sight, that banquet ! such atf became the 
festive day of a lord-lieutenant, whose ancestors had 
now defied and now intermarried with lojallj. 
But there was very little talk and no merriment. 
People at the top of the table drank wine wkh 
those at the bottom ; and gentlemen and la4ie» 
seated next to each other whispered languidly in 
monosyllabic commune. On one side Maltraveiv 
was flanked by a Lady Somebody Somethii^, who 
was rather deaf, and very much frightened for fear 
he should talk Greek ; on the other aide he was !«• 
lieved by Sir John Merton, very civil, very pom- 
pous, and talking, at sthctured intervals, about 
county matters in a measured intonation, savouring 
of the House-of-Commons jerk at the end of a sen- 
tance. 

As the dinner advanced to its close Sir John be- 
came a little more diflose, though his voice sunk 
into a whisper. 

" I fear there will be a vpUi in the cabinet be* 
fore parliament meets.** 

«* Indeed !" 

" Yes ; Vargrave and the premier cannot poll to- 
gether very long. Clever man, Vargrave ! but he 
has not ehouffh stake in the country for a lead«r !** 

"All men have public character to stake ! aadp 
if that be good, I suppose no stake can be better 1" 

" Hum^ ! yes, very true ; but still, when a maa 
has land and money, his opinions, in a country like 
this, very properly carry more weight with them. 
If Vargrave, for instance, had Lord Raby's proper- 
ty, no man could be more fit for a leader, a prime 
minister. We might then be sure 4lat he had ne 
selfish interest to further ; he would not play tncks 
with his party — you understand V* 

"Perfectly." 

" I am not a party man, as yoe may remember ; 
indeed, you and I have voted alike on the same 
questions. Measures, not men — that is my max- 
im ; but still I donH hke to see men placed aboTe 
their proper stations." 

" Maltravers, a glass of vnne," said Lord Vargrave 
across the table. " Will you join us, Sir John!*' 

Sir John bowed. 

" Certainly," he resumed, " Vaigrave is a pleas- 
ant man and a good speaker ; but still they say he 
is far from rich ; embarrassed, indeed. However 
when he marries Miss Cameron, it may make a great 
difference; give him more respectabiUty ; do. yon 
know what her fortune is ; something immense P 

" Yes, I believe so ; I don't know." 

" My brother says that Vargrave is most amiable. 
The young lady is very handsome, sdmost too hand- 
some for a wife ; don't you think so 1 Beauties axe 
all very well in a ballroom, but they are not calcu 
lated for domestic life. I am sure you agree with 
me. I have heard, indeed, that Miss Cameron it 
rather learned ; but there is so much scandal in a 
country neighbourhood ; people are so ill-natured. * 
I dare say she is not more learned than other yooDg 
ladies, poor girl ! What do you think V 

" Miss Cameron is — is very accomplished, I be- 
lieve. And so you think the government canoot 
stand?" 

" I don't say that ; very far from it ; but I fear 
there . must be a change . However, if the cenntiy 
gentlemen hold togeSier, I do not doubt >ut that 
we shall weather the storm. The landed interesti 
Mr. Maltravers, is the great stay of this countiy ; 
the sheet anchor, I may say. I suppo?^ Lord Vu> 
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gnTe, who seems, I mast ^y, to have right no- 
tions on this head, will invest Miss Cameron^s for- 
tune in land. Bat, though one may buy an estate, 
one can't buy an old family, Mr. Maltravers ! you 
and I may be thaukiol for that. By-the-way, who 
was Miss Cameron's mother; liady Vargravet 
something low, I fear ; nobody knows." 

<* I am not acqaainte<l with Lady Vargrave ; yoor 
sister-in-law speaks of her most highly. And the 
daughter in herself is a sufficient guarantee for the 
Tirtues of the mother." 

'* Yes ; and VarsraTe, on one side at least, has 
himself nothing in £e way of family to boast of." 

The ladies left the hall, the gentlemen reseated 
themselves. Lord Raby made some remark on 
politics to Sir John Merton, and the whole round 
of talkers immediately followed their leader. 

*^ It is a thousand pities. Sir John," said Lord 
Raby, *' that yon have not a colleague more worthy 
of you ; Neluorpe never attends a committee, does 
her' 

'* I cannot say that he is a very active member ; 
bathe is,^oung, and we must make allowances for 
.him," said Sir John, discreetly, for he had no desire 
to oust his colleague ; it was agreeable enough to 
be the efficient member. 

" In these times," said Lord Raby, loflily, " al- 
lowances are not to be made for systematic neglect 
of duty ; we shall have a stormy session ; the oppo- 
sition is no longer to be despised ; perhaps a disso- 
lution may be nearer at hand than we think for : as 
for Nelthrope, he cannot come in again." 

'* That 1 am quite sure of," said a fat country 
gentleman of great weight in the county ; " he not 
only was absent on the great malt question, but he 
never answered my letter respecting the Canal Com- 
pany." 

" Not answered your letter !" said Lord Raby, 
lifting up his hands and eyes in amaze and horror. 
" What conduct ! Ah, mt. Midtravers, you are the 
man for us !" 

** Hear ! hear !" cried the fat squire. - 

"Hear!" echoed Vargrave; and the approving 
sound went round the table. 

Lord Raby rose. ** Gentlemen, fill your glasses ; 
a health to our distinguished neighbour !" 

The company applauded; each, in his turn, 
smiled, nodded, and drank to Maltravers, who, 
though taken by surprise, saw at once the course to 
pursue. He returned thanks, simply and shortly; 
and, without pointedly noticing the' allusion in which 
Loid Raby had indulged, remarked incidentally 
that he had retired, certainly for some years, per- 
haps for ever, from political life. 

Vargrave smiled significantly at Lord Raby, and 
hastened to lead the conversation into party discus- 
sion. Wrapped iif his proud disdain of what he 
considered the contest of factions for toys and 
shadows, Maltravers remained silent ; and the party 
s^on broke up and adjourned to the ballroom. 



CHAPTER IIL 

**Le pins gnni d^faut de la penetration n'est pas de 
n*aller point juaqu'aa but, c'est de le passer."— Rochkfou- 

OAULD. 

Evelyn had looked forward to the ball at Knares- 
ton with feelings deeper than those which usually 
Inflame the fancy of a girl, proud of her dress and 
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confident of her beanty. Whethgr or not she hvei 
Maltravers, in the true acceptation of the word laae^ 
it is certain that he had acquired a most powerful 
command over her mind and imagination. She felt 
the deepest interest in his welfare, the most anxious 
desire for his esteem, the deepest regret at the 
thoudit of their estrangement. At Knaresdean die 
should meet Maltravers ; in crowds, it is true, but 
still she should meet him ; she should see him tow^ 
ering superior above the he^ ; she should hear fakn 
nraised ; she should mark him, the observed of afl. 
But there was another and a deeper source of joy 
within her. A letter had been received from Aubrey, 
in which he had announced his arrival for the neart 
day. The letter, though affectionate, was short. 
Evelyn had been some months absent ; Lady Vai^ 
grave was anxious to make arrangements for her re- 
turn ; but it was to be at her option whether she 
would accompany the curate home. Now, besides 
her delight at seeing once more the dear old man, 
and hearing from his lips that her mother was well 
and happy, Evelyn hailed in his arrival the means 
of extricating herself from her position with Lord 
Vargrave. She would confide in him her increased 
repugnance tq that union ; he would confer with 
Lord Vargrave; and then — and theg— did there 
come once more the thought of Maltravers 1 No ! 
I fear it was not Maltravers that called forth that 
smUe and that sigh ! Strange girl, you know not 
your own mind ; but few of us, at your age, do ! • 

Jn all the gayety of hope, in the pride of dress 
and half-conscious loveliness, Evelyn went vrith a 
light step into Caroline's room. Miss Merton had 
already dismissed her woman, and was seated by 
her writing-table, leaning her cheek thoughtfully on 
her hand. 

*'Is it time to got" said she, looking up. 
" Well ! we shall put papa, and the coachman, and 
the horses too in excellent humour. How well yoa 
look ! Really, Evelyn, you are indeed beautiful V* 
and Caroline gazed with honest but not unenvious 
admiration at the fairy form so rounded, and yet se 
delicate, and the face that seemed to blush at its 
own charms. - 

" I am sure I can return the flatteiy," said Eve- 
lyn, laughing bashfully. 

" Oh ! as for me, 1 am well enough in my way ; 
and hereafter I dare say we may be rival beau- 
ties. I hope we shall remain good friends, and 
rule the 'world with divided empire. Do you not 
long for the stir, and excitement,^nd ambition d 
London ? for ambition is open to as as to men !" 

" No, indeed," replied Evelyn, smiling ; ** I cooM 
be ambitious, indeed ; but it would not be for my- 
self, but for—" 

'* A husband, perlaps ; well, yoa will hare ample 
scope for such sympathy. Lord Vargrave-^" 

"Lord Vargrave again I" and Evelyn's smile 
vanished, and she turned away. 

<' Ah !" said Caroline, *' I should have made 
Vargrave an excellent wife ; pity he does not think 
so ! As it is, I must set up for myself, and become 
a mattresse femme. So you think I look well to- 
night 1 I am glad of it ; Lord Doltimore is one 
who will be guided by what other people say." 

" You are not serious about Lord Doltimore !** 

" Most siidly serious." 

'* Impossible ; yoa could not speak so if yee 
loved him." 

** Love him ! no ! but I intend to marry him '' 

Evelyn was revolted, bat still incredulous. 
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** And you, tqp, will marry one whom you do not 
love I 'tis our fate — " 

"Never!" 

" We shall see." • 

Evelyn's heart was damped, and her spirits fell. 

" Tell me now," said Caroline, pressing on the 
wrung withers, " do you not thinlL this excitement, 
nartiu and provincial though it be — the sense of 
beauty, the hope of conquest, the consciousness of 
power — better than the dull monotony of the De- 
vonshire oottage 1 be honest — " 

" No, no, indeed !" answered Evelyn, tearfully 
ind passionately : " one hour with my mother, one 
•mile from her lips, were worth it all !" 

"And in your visions of marriage you think, then, 
of nothing but roses and doves ; love m a cottage !" 

" Love in a homCj no matter whether in a palace 
or a cottage," returned Evelyn. 

" Home !" repeated Caroline, bitterly ; " home ! 
home is the English synonyme for the French ennui. 
But I hear papa on the stairs." 

A ballroom, what a scene of commonplace ! how 
hackneyed in novels, how trite m ordinary life ; and 
yet ballrooms have a character and a sentiment of 
their own (qf all tempers and all ages. Something 
>,in the lights, the crowd, the music, conduces to 
Btir up many of the thoughts that belong to fancy 
and romance. . It is a melancholy scene to men after 
a certain age. It revives many of those lighter and 
more gracefid images connected with the wander- 
ing desires of yoath ; shadows that-crossed us, and 
seemed love, but were not ; having much of the 
grace and charm, but none of the passion and the 
tragedy, of love. So many of our earliest and gen- 
tlest recollections are connected with those chalked 
floors, and that music painfully gay, and those quiet 
nooks and comers, where the talk that hovers about 
the heart and does not touch it has been held. 
Apart and unsympathizing in that austerer wisdom 
which comes to us after deep passions have been ex- 
cited, we see form after form chasing the butterflies 
that dazzle us no longer among the flowers that have 
•evtrmore lost their fragrance. 

Somehow or other, it is one of the scenes that re- 
mind us most forcibly of the loss of youth ! We 
are brought so closely in contact with the youns 
and with the shortUved pleasures that once pleased 
us, and have forfeited all bloom. Happy the mSn 
who turns from "the tinkling cymbal" and "the 
gallery of pictures," and can Uiink of some watch- 
ful eye and some kind heart at home. But those 
who have no home — and they are a numerous tribe 
—never feel lonelier hermits or sadder moralists than 
in such a crowd. 

Maltravers leaned abstractedly against the wall, 
and some such reflections, perhaps, passed within 
as the plumes waved and the diamonds glittered 
found him. Ever too proud to be vain, the fTton- 
ttrari digito had not flattered even in the commence- 
ment of his career. And now he heeded not the 
eyes that sought his look, nor the admiring murmur 
of lips anxious to be overheard. A fllu ent, wellborn, 
nmnairied, and still in the prime of life, in the small 
circles of a province Ernest Maltravers would in 
himself have been an object of interest to the di- 
plomacy of mothers and daughters ; and the false 
glare of reputation necessarily deepened curiosity, 
and widened the range of speculators and observers. 

Suddenly, however, a new object of attention ex- 
cited new interest ; new whispers ran through the 



crowd, and these awakened Maitiavers from his ww- 
ery. He looked up, and b^eld all eyes fixed npoa 
one form ! His own eyes encountered those df 
Evel3rn Cameron i 

It was the first time he had seen this beantiiiil 
young person in all the ecl&t, pomp, and circmft« 
stance of her station, as the heiress of the opulent 
Templeton; the first time he had seen her the 
cynosure of crowds ; who, had her features been 
homely, would have admired the charms of her for- 
tune in her face. And now, as, radiant with youth, 
and the flush of excitement on her soft cheek, sho 
met his eye, he said to himself, " And could I have 
wished one so new to the world to unite her lot 
with a man, for whom all that to her is delight 
has grown wearisome and stale 1 Could I have 
been justified in stealing her firom the admiration 
that, at her age and to her sex, has so sweet a 
flattery 1 Or, on the other hand, could I have 
gone back to her years, and sympathized with feel- 
ings that time has taught me to despise 1 Better 
as it is." 

Influenced by these thoughts, the gieeting of 
Maltravers disappointed and saddened Evelyn, she 
knew not why ; it was constrained and grave. 

" Does not Miss Cameron look well 1" whispered- 
Mrs. Merton, on whose arm the heiress leaned. 
" YoiT'observe what a sensation she creates V 

Evelyn overheard, and blushed as she stole a 
glance at Maltravers. There was something monm- 
ful in the admiration which spoke in his deep, ear- 
nest eyes. 

"Everywhere," said he, calmly, and in the 
same tone, "everywhere Miss Cameron appears, 
she must outshine all others." He turned to Eve- 
lyn, and said with a smile, "You must learn to 
inure yourself to admiration ; a year or two hence, 
and you will not blush at your own eifta !" 

" And you, too, contribute to spoil me : fy !" 

" Are you so easily spoiled 1 If I meet you 
hereafter, you will think my compliments cc^d te 
the common language of others." 

" You do not know me ; perhaps you never wifl." 

"I am contented with the fair 'pages I have al- 
ready r^ad." 

"Where is Lady Rabyl" ask'ed Mrs. Merton. 
" Oh, I see ; Evelyn, my love, we must present 
ourselves to our hostess." 

The ladies moved on ; and, when Maltravers next 
caught a glance of Evelyn, she was with Lady 
Raby, and Lord Vargrave also was by her side. 

The whispers round him had grown louder. 

" Very lovely indeed ! so young, too : and she 
is really goins to be married to Lord Vargrave : se 
much older than she is ; quite a sacrifice !" 

"Scarcely so. He is so agreeable, and stitt 
handsome. But are you sure* that the thinff ie 
settled 1" 

" Oh, yeft. Lord Raby himself told me so. It 
will take place very soon." 

"But do you luiow who her mother wast I 
cannot make out." 

" Nothing particular. You know the late Lord 
Vargrave was a man of low birth. I believe she 
was a widow of his own rank ; she lives quite ia 
seclusion." 

"How d'ye do, Mr. Maltravers 1 So glad to 
see you," said the quick, shrill voice of Mrs. Hare. 
" Beautiful ball ; nobody does things like Lord 
Raby; don*t you dance 1" 

"No, madam." 
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** Oht you young gentlemen are so fine nowa- 
days." (Mrs. Hare, laying stress on the word 
young, >b:ugbt she had paid a very elegant com- 
plimenL, and ran on with increased complacency.) 

<* You are going to let Burleigh, I'hear, to Lord 
Dolttmore ; is it true ] No ! reaUy, now, what 
stories people do tell. Elegant man, Lord Dolti- 
more ! Is it true that Miss Caroline is going to 
marry his lordship 1 Great match ! No scandal, 
I hope ; you'll excuse me ! Two weddings on the 
tapis ; quite stirring for our stupid county. Lady 
Vargrave and Lady DoUimore, two new peeresses. 
Which do you think is the handsomest 1 Miss 
Merton is the tallest, but there is something fierce 
in her eyes. DonH you think so 1 By-the-by, I 
wish you joy ; you'll excuse me." 

" Wish me joy, madam !" 

" Oh, you are so close. Mr. Hare says he shall 
support you. You will have all the ladies with 
you. Well, I declare, Lord Vargrave is going to 
dance. How old is he, do you think V* 

Maltravers uttered an audible pshaw, and moved 
away ; but his penance was not over. Lord Var; 
^rrave, much as he disliked dancing, still thought 
It wise to ask the fair hand of Evelyn ; and Eto- 
lyn, also, could not refuse. 

And Tiow, as the crowd gathered round the red 
ropes, Maltravers had to undergo new exclamations 
at Evelyn's beauty and Vargrave's luck. Impa- 
tiently he turned from the spot, with that gnawing 
sickness of th^ heart which none but the jealous 
know. He longed to depart, yet dreaded to do so. 
It was the last time he should see. Evelyn, perhaps, 
for years ; the last time he should see her as Miss 
Cameron ! 

He passed into another room deserted by all save 
four old gentlemen — Cleveland one of them — ^im- 
mersed in whist, and threw himself upon an otto- 
man placed in a recess by the oriel window. Ther^, 
half concealed by the draperies, he communed and 
reasoned with himself. His heart was sad within 
him ; he never felt before hoto deeply and how pas- 
sionately he loved Evelyn ; how firmly that love had 
fastened upon the very core of his heart ! Strange, 
indeed, it was in a girl so youn^ ; of whom he had 
seen but little ; and that little in positions of such 
quiet and ordinary interest, to excite a passion so 
intense in a man who had gone thrpugh strong emo- 
tions and stem trials ! But all love is unaccount- 
able. The solitude in which Maltravers had lived, 
the absence of all other excitement, perhaps, had 
contributed largely to fan the fiame. And his affec- 
tions had so long slept ; and after long sleep the 
passions wake with such giant strength ! He felt 
now too well that the last rose of life had bloomed 
for him ; it was blighted in its birth, but it could 
never be replaced. Henceforth, indeed, he should 
be alone ; the hopes of home were gone for ever ; 
and the other occupations of mind and soul — ^liter- 
ature, pleasure, ambition — were already forsworn at 
the very age in which by most men they are most 
indulged ! Oh, Youth ! begin not thy career too 
soon, and let one passion succeed in its due order 
to another, so that every season of life may have its 
appropriate pursuit and charm ! 

The hours waned : still Maltravers stirred not ; 
nor were his meditations disturbed, except by occa- 
sional ejaculations from the four old gentlemen, as 
between each deal they moralized over the caprices 
of the cards. 

At length, close beside him he heard that voice, 



the lightest sound of which could send the blood 
rushihg through his veins, and from his retreat hs 
saw Caroliiie and Evelyn seated close by. 

** I beg pardon," said the former, in a low voice ; 
" I beg pardon, Evelyn, for calling you awsy, but 
I longed to tell you.* The die is cast. Lc«c Dol- 
timore has proposed, and I have accepted him! 
Alas, alas ! I half wish I could retract !" 

« Dearest Caroline !" said the silver voice of 
Evelyn, " for Heaven's sake, do not thus wantonly 
resolve on your own unhappiness ! you vfipng your- 
self, Caroline ! you do, indeed ! You are not the 
vain, ambitious character you afifect to be ! Ah ! 
what is it you require — wealth 1 are ^ou not my 
friend 1 am I not rich enough for both 1 rank 1 what 
can it give you to compensate for the misery of a 
union without love 1 Pray forgive mi for speaking 
thus ; do not think me presumptuous or romantic ; 
but indeed, indeed, I know from my own heart 
what yours must undergo !" 

Caroline pressed her friend's hand with emotion. 

" You are a bad comforter, Evelyn ; my mother, 
my father, will preach a very different doctrine. I 
am foolish, indeed, to be so sad in obtaining the 
very object I have sought ! Poor Doltimore ! he 
little knows the nature, the feelings of her whom 
he thinks he has made the happiest of her sex : he 
little knows — " Caroline paused, turned pale as 
death, and then went rapidly on : " But you, Ev- 
elyn, you will meet the same fate ; we shsdl bear it 
together." 

" No ! no ! do not think so ! Where I give my 
hand there shall I give my heart." 

At this time Maltravers half rose, and sighed 
audibly. 

" Hush !*' said Caroline, in alarm ; at the same 
moment the whist-table broke up, and Cleveland 
approached Maltravers. 

"I am at your service," said he ; " I know you 
will not stay the supper. You will find me in the 
next room ; I am just going to speak to Lord Sax- 
ingham." The gallant old gentleman then paid a 
compliment to the young ladies, and walked away. 

" So you too are a deserter from the balbroom !" 
said Miss Merton to Maltravers as she rose. 

" I am not very well ; but do not let me frighten 
you away." 

*' Oh, no ! I hear the music ; it is the last quad- 
rille before supper ; and here is my fortunate part- 
ner looking for me." 

~ ** I have been everywhere in search of you," said 
Lord Doltimore, in an accent of tender reproach ; 
" come, we are almost too late now." 

Caroline put her arm into Lord Doltimore's, who 
hurried her into the ballroom. 

Miss Cameron looked irresolute whether or not to 
follow, when Maltravers seated himself beside her i 
and the paleness of his brow, and something that 
bespoke pain in the compressed lip, went at once, 
to her heart. In her childlike tenderness, she 
would have given worlds for the sister's privilege 
of sympathy and sootljing. The room was now de- 
serted ; they were alone. 

The words that he had overheard from Evelyn's 
lips, " where I shall give my hand there shall I give 
my heart," Maltravers interpreted but in one sense, 
" she loved her betrothed !'* and, strange as it may 
seem, at that thought, which put the last seal upon 
his fate, selfish anguish was less felt than deep com- 
passioi^ So young, so courted, so tempted as she 
must be, and with such a protector ! the cold, the 
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imBympathizing, tli6 beartless Vai^graTe ! She, too, 
whose feelings, so warm, ever trembled on her lip 
and eye ; oh ! when she awoke from her dream, 
tad knew whpm she had loved, what might be her 
tetiny, what her danger ! 

** Miss Cameron," said Maltravers, " let me for 
one moment detain you ; I will not trespass long. 
May I once, and for the last time, assume the au- 
stere rights of friendship 1 I have seen much of life. 
Miss Cameron, and my experience has been pur- 
chased dearly ; and, harsh and hermit-like as I may 
^ve grown, I have not outlived such feelings as you 
are well formed to excite. Nay" (and Maltravors 
smiled sadly), " I am not about to compliment or 
flatter ; I speak not to you as the young to the 
young ; thtf difference of our years, that takes away 
sweetness from flattery, leaves still sincerity to 
friendship. You have inspired me with a deep in- 
terest; deeper than I thought that living beauty 
could ever rouse in me again ! It may be that 
something in the tone of your voice, your manner, 
ft nameless grace that I cannot define, reminds me 
sf one whom I knew in youth ; one who had not 
four advantages of education, wealth, birth ; but to 
whom Nature was more kind than Fortune." 

He loused a moment ; and, without looking to- 
<rards Evelyn, thus renewed ; 

" You are entering life under brilliant auspices. 
Mi ! let me hope that the noonday will keep the 
(kromise of the dawn ! You are susceptible, ima- 

rtive ; do not demand too much or dream too fond- 
When you are wedded, do not ima^ne that 
wedded life is exempt from its trials and its cares : 
tf you know yourself beloved — and * beloved you 
must be — do not ask from the busy and anxious 
•pint of man all which romance promises and life 
Imt rarely yields. And oh!" continued Maltravers, 
with an absorbing and earnest passion, that poured 
forth its language with almost breathless rapidity, 
''if ever your heart rebels, if ever it be dissatisfied, 
fiy the false sentiment as a sin ! Thrown, as from 
your rank you must be, on a world of a thousand per- 
ils, with no guide so constant and so safe as your own 
innocence, make not that world too dear a friend ! 
Were it possible that your own home ever could 
be lonely or unhappy, reflect that to woman the un- 
happiest home is happier than all excitement abroad. 
Tou will have a thousand suiters hereafter : believe 
diat the asp lurks under the flatterers tongue, and 
resolve, come what may, to be contented with your 
lot. How many have I known, lovely and pure as 
you, who have suffered the very affec;^ions« the very 
beauty of their nature to destroy them ! Listen to 
me as a wamer, as a brother, as a pilot who has pass- 
ed the seas on which your vessel is about to launch. 
And ever, ever let me know, in whatever lands your 
name may reach me, that one who has brought back 
to mo all my faith in human excellence, while the idol 
of our sex is the glory of her own. Forgive me this 
strange impertinence ; my heart is full and has over- 
flowed. And now, Miss Cameron, Evelyn Cameron, 
this is mv last offence and m^ last farewell !" 

He held out his hand, and, involuntarily, unknow- 
higly, she clasped it, as if to detain him till she could 
summon words to reply. Suddenly he heard Lord 
Vargrave's voice behind ; the spell was broken ; the 
next moment Evelyn was alone, and the throng swept 
into the room towards the banquet, and laughter and 
ffsy voices were heard, and Lord Yargrave was again 
Wj Evelyn's side ! • 



CHAPTER IT. 

••Toyos 
This Joamey is devoted.** 

Lover's Progress, act Iv., aeeat^l 

As Cleveland and Maltravers returned hom^mj, 
the latter abruptly checked the cheerful garrulity if 
Ins friend : '* I have a favour, a great favour to ask 
of you." 

"And what is that 1" 

<< Let us leave Burleigh to-monow ; I care not 
at what hour ; we need go but two or three stages 
if you are fatigued." 

" Most hospitable host ! and why 1" 

" It is torture, it is agony to me to breathe the 
air of Burleigh," cried Maltravers, wildly. '* Can 
you not guess my secret 1 Have I then concealed 
It so well ? I love, I adore Evelyn Cameron, and 
she is betrothed to. she loves another !" 

Mr. Cleveland was breathless with amaze ; Mal- 
travers had indeed so well concealed his secret; 
and now his emotion was so impetuous, that it 
startled and alarmed the old man, who had never 
himself experienced a passion, though he had in* 
dulged a sentiment. He sought to console and 
sooth ; but after the first burst of agony, Maltrareii 
recovered himself, and said, gently, 

*< Let us never return to tMs subject again'; it is 
right that I should conquer this madness, and con* 
quer it I will ! Now you know my weakness, yoa 
will indulge it. My cure cannot commence until 
I can no longer see from my casements the very 
roof that shelters the affianced bride of another.'* 

*■* Certainly, then, we will set off to-morrow : siy 
poor friend ! is it indeed — " 

"Ah, cease," interrupted the proud man; "ne 
compassion, I implore ; give me but time and si- 
lence ; they are the only remedies." 

Before noon the next day Burleigh was once 
more deserted by its lord. As the carriage ^ore 
through the village, Mrs. Elton saw it from ner open 
window. But her patron, too absorbed at that hoar 
even for benevolence, forgot her existence ; and yet 
so complicated are the webs of fate, that in the brent 
of that lowly stranger was locked a secret of the 
most vital moment to Maltravers. 

"Where is he going 1 where is the squire go- 
ing 1" asked Mrs. Elton, anxiously. 

" Dear heart !" said the cottager, " they do aj 
he be going for a short time to foren parts. Bat a& 
will be back at Christmas." 

"And at Christmas I may be gone hence for 
ever," muttered the invalid. " But what will that 
matter to him, to any one 1" 

At the first stage Maltravers and his friend wers 
detained a short time for the want of horses. Lord 
Raby's house had been filled with guests on the pre* 
ceding night, and the stables of this little inn, dig- 
nified with the sign of the Raby arms, and about 
two miles distant from the great man^s place, had 
been exhausted by numerous claimants return- 
vas homeward ttom Knaresdean. It was a quiet, 
solitary posthouse ; and patience, till some jaded 
horses should return, was the only remedy; the 
host, assuring the travellers that he expected four 
horses every moment, invited them within. The 
morning was cold, and the fire not unacceptable to 
Mr. Cleveland ; so they went into the little parlour. 
Here they found an elderly gentleman of very pre- 
possessing appearance who was waiting for the same 
object. He moved courteously from the fireplace 
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ma tbe travellerB entered, and pushed the B' o hire 
Chzpnicle towards Cleveland: Cleveland bowed 
wrbanely: "A cold day, sir; the autumn begins 
to show iteelf." 

<<I| is true, sir," answered the old gentleman, 
** and I feel the cold the more, having just left the 
ffenial atmosphere of the South." 

"Of Italy r* 

" No, of England only— I see by this paper (I 
am not much of a politician) that there is a chance 
of a dissolution of Parliament, and that Mr. Mal- 
kravers is likely to come forward for this county ; 
we you acquainted with him, sirl" 

" A little," said Cleveland^ smiling. 

" He is a man I am much interested in," said the 
' old gentleman ; " and I hope soon to be honoured 
with his acquaintance." • 

" Indeed ! and you are going into his neighbour- 
hood 1" asked Cleveland, looking more attentively 
at the stranger, and much pleased with a certain 
simple candour in his countenance and manner. 

" Yes, to Merton Rectory." 

Maltravers, who had been hitherto stationed by 
the window, turned round. 
. "To Merton Rectory 1" r^eated Cleveland. 
•* You are acquainted with Mr. Merton, theni" 

" Not yet, but I know some of his family. How- 
ever, my visit is rather to a, young lady who is 
staying at the rectory. Miss Cameron." 

Maltravers sighed heavily, and the old gentleman 
looked at him curiously : " Perhaps, air, if you 
know that neighbourhood, you may have seen-^" 

" Miss Cameron ! Certainly, it is an honour not 
ea8% forgotten." 

Tne old gentleman looked pleased. 

" The dear child," said he, with a burst of hon- 
est- affection ; and he passed his hand over his 
eyes ; Maltravers drew near to hinu 

" You know Miss Cameron ; you are to be en- 
vied, sir," said he. 

" I have known her since she was a child ; Lady 
Vargrave is my dearest friend." 

"Lady Vargrave must be worthy of such a daughr 
ter. Only under the light of a sweet disposition 
and pure heart could that beautiful nature have 
been trained and reared." 

Maltravers spoke with enthusiasm; and, as if 
fearful to trust himself more, left the room. 

" That gentleman speaks not more warmly than 
justly," said the old man, *with some surprise. 
" He has a countenance which, if^thysiognomy be 
a true science, declares his pi]|ise to be no common 
compliment ; may I inquire his name 1" 

"Maltravers," replied Cleveland, a little vain of 
the effect his ex-pu^il's name was to produce. 

The curate— for it was he— started and changed 
countenance. 

" Maltravers ! but he is not about to leave the 
county 1" 

" Yes, for a few months." 

Here the host entered'. Four horses, that had 
been only fourteen miles, had just re-entered the 
yard. If Mr. Maltravers could spare two to that 
gentleman, who had, indeed, pre-engaged them 1 

" Certainly," said Cleveland ; " but be quick." 

" And is Lord Vargrrave still at Mr. Merton'sl" 
asked the curate, musingly. 

" Oh, yes ; I believe so. Miss Cameron is to 
be married to him very shortly ; is it not so 1" 

" I cannot say," returned Aubrey, rather bewil- 
dered. " You know Lord Vargrave, sir 1" 



"Extremely well J" 

" And you think him worthy of Miss Cameron t** 

" That is a question for her to answer. But I 
see the horses are put to. Good-day, sir ! Will 
you tell your fair young friend that you have met 
an old gentleman who wishes her ^l happiness; 
and if she ask you his name, say Cleveland 1" 

So saying, Mr. Cleveland bowed and re-entered 
the carriage. But Maltravers was yet missing. 
In fact, he returned to the house by the back way, 
and went once more into the little parlour. It was, 
something to see again one who would so soon see 
Evelyn ! 

" If •! mistake not," said Maltravers, " you are 
that Mr. Aubrey on whose vurtues I have often 
heard Miss Cameron delight to linger 1 Will you- 
believe my regret that our acquaintance is now so 
briefl" 

As Maltravers spoke thus simply, there was in 
his countenance^ his voice, a melancholy sweet- 
ness which greatly conciliated the good curate. 
And as Aubrey gazed upon his noble features and 
lofty mien, he no longer wondered «at the fascina- 
tion he had appeared to exercise over the young 
Evelyn. 

"And may I not hope, Mr. Maltravers," said 
he, " that beiore long our acquaintance may be re- 
newed t Could not Miss Cameron," he added* 
with a smile and a penetrating look, " tempt you 
into Devonshire 1" 

Maltravers shook his head ; and, muttering some- 
thing not ver^ audible, left the room. The curate 
heara the whi^ of the wheels, and the host entered 
to inform him that his own carriage was now ready. 

" There is something in this," thought Aubrey^ 
" which I do not comprehend. His manner, bil 
trembling voice, bespoke emotions he struggled to 
conceal. Can Lord Vargrave have gained his 
point 1 Is Evelyn, indeed, no longer free 1" 



CHAPTER V. 

** Certes, e*e8t vn grand eas, leas 
One toi]^)o»n traeas on flracas 
Vous flutes d*ane ou d'aatie sort ; 
C*e8t le diable qui vous emporte r 

Vorruaa. 

Lord Varoravk had passed the night of the 
ball and the foUowing morning at Enaresdean. It 
was necessary to brinff the councils of the sche-^ 
ming conclave to. a fiul and definite conclusion; 
and this was at last efiected. Their strength num-. 
bered — ^friends and foes alike canvassed and con- 
sidered — and, due account taken of the waverers 
to be won over, it really did seem, even to the least 
sanguine, that the Saxingham or Vargrave party 
was one that might well aspire either to dictate to 
or to break up a govenmient Nothing now was 
left to consider but the favourable hour for action. 
In high spirits Lord Vaigrave retomed, about the 
middle of^the day, to the rectory. 

" So," thought he, as he reclined m his carriage, 
"so, in politics, the prospect clears as the sun 
brei^s out. The party I have espoused is one that 
must be most durable, for it possesses the greatest 
property and the most stubborn prejudice*; what 
elements for party ! All that I now require is a 
sufficient fortune to back my ambition. Nothing 
can clog my way but these cursed debts, this die* 
reputable Vant of gold. And yet Evelyn i * 
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me ! Were I younger, or had Tnot made mj po- 
sition too soon, I would marry her hy fraud or by 
force ; run off with her to Gretna; and make Vul- 
can minister to Plutus ! But this would never do 
at my years and with my reputation. A pretty 
story for the newspapers ! d — n them ! Well, no- 
thing venture, nothing have ; I will brave the haz- 
ard! Meanwhile, Boltimore is mine; Caroline 
will rule him, and I rule her. His vote and his 
boroughs are something ; his money will be more 
mimediately useful : I must do him the honour to 
borrow a few thousands; Caroline must manage 
that for me. The fool is miserly, though a spend- 
thrift, and looked black when I delicately •hinted 
the other day that I wanted a friend — id est, a 
loan ! Money and friendship same thing ; distinc- 
tion without a difference !" Thus cogitating, Var- 
grave whiled away the minutes till his carriage 
stopped at Mr. Merton's door. 

As he entered the hall he met Caroline, who 
had just left her own room. 

" How lucky I am that you have on your bon- 
net ! I long for a walk with you round the lawn." 

*^And I, too, am glad to see you, Lord Var- 
grave," said Caroline, putting her arm in his. 

" Accept my best congratulations, my own sweet 
friend," said Vargrave, when they were in the 
groi^ds. " You have no idea how happy Dolti- 
more is ; he came to Knaresdean yesterday to 
communicate the news, and his neckloth was prim- 
mer than ever ; c^est un bon enfant.** 

** Ah, how can you talk thus 1 do you feel no 
pain at the thought that — that I am another's 1" 

" Your heart will be ever mine, and that is the 
true fidelity ; what else, too, could be done 1 As 
for Lord Doltimore, we will go shares in him : 
Craps half ! as we used to say at school. Come, 
cheer thee, rrCande; I rattle on thus to keep up 
your spirits. Do not fancy I am happy." 

Caroline let fall a few tears ; but, beneath the 
influence df Vargrave's sophistries and flatteries, 
she gradually recovered her usual hard and worldly 
tone of mind. 

" And where is Evelyn 1 " asked Vargrave. " Do 
you know the little witch seemed to me half mad 
the night of the ball. Her head was turned : and 
when she sat next to me at supper she not only 
answered every question I put to her h tort et a 
traverSf but I fancied every moment she was going 
to burst out crying. Can you tell what was the 
matter with her 1" 

** She was grieved to hear that I was to be mar- 
ried to the man I do not love. Ah, Vargrave ! 
•he has more heart than ]^ou have." 

"But she never fancies that you love met" 
asked Lumley, in alarm. " You women are so 
confoundedly cohfidential !" 

" No ; she does not suspect our secret." ' 

" Then I scarcely think your approaching mar- 
riage a sufficient cause for so much distraction." 

** Perhaps she may have overheard some of the 
impertinent whispers about her mother : * who was 
Lady Vargrave t* and * what Cameron was Lady 
Vargrave*s first husband V I overheard a hundred 
such vulgar questions, and provincial people whis- 
per so |oud." 

** Ah, that is a very probable solution of the mys- 
tery. And for my part, I am almost as much puz- 
zled as any one else can be to know who Lady 
Vargrave was!' ^ 

" "Did not your uncle tell youV* 



" He told me that she was of no very elevmted 
birth and station, nothing more ; and she herself^ 
with her quiet say-nothing manner, slips throng 
all my careless questionings like an eel. She is 
still a beautiful creature, more regularly handsome 
than even Evelvn ; and old Templeton had a vezy 
sweet tooth at the back of his head, though he never 
opened his mouth wide enough to show it." 

" She must ever, atieast, have been blameless, 
to judge by an air, which even now is more like 
that of a child than a matron." 

* Yes ; she has not much of the widow about 
her, poor soul ! But her education, except in 
music, has not been very carefully attended to; 
and she knows about as much of the world as the 
Bishop of Autun (betftr known as Prince Talley- * 
rand) knows ef Uie Bible. If she were not bo 
simple, she would be silly ; but silliness is never 
simple, always cunning; however, there is some 
cunning in her keeping her past Cameronian chron- 
icles so close. Perhaps I may know more about 
her in a short time, for I intend going to C*****, 
where my uncle once lived, in order to see if I can 
revive, under the rose — since peera are only contra- 
band electioneerers — his old parliamentary mfluence 
in that city ; and they may tell me more there than 
I now know." 

"Did the late lord marry at C»*»»»1" 

" No ; in Devonshire. I do not even know if 
Mrs. Cameron ever was at C*****." 

" You must be curious to know who the father 
of your intended wife was 1" 

" Her father ! No, I have no curiosity in that 
quarter. And, to tell you the truth, I am much 
too busy about the present to be raking into that 
heap of rubbish we call the past. I fancy that both 
your good grandmother and that comely old curate 
of Brook Green know everything about Lady Var- 
grave ; and, as they esteem her so much, I take it 
for granted she is sans tdche." 

"now could I be so stupid t a ^opos of the cu- 
rate, I forgot to tell you that he is here. He ar- 
rived about two hours ago, and has been closeted 
with Evelyn ever since !" 

"The dense t What brought the old man 
hither 1" 

" That I know not. Papa received a letter from 
him yesterday morning to say that he would be , 
here to-day. Perhaps Lady Vargrave thinks it 
time for Evelyn to return home." 

" What am I to dol" said Vargrave, anxiously ; 
"dare I yet venture #o propose 1" 

" I am sure it will be in vain, Vargrtive. You 
must prepare for disappointment." 

" And ruin," muttered Vargrave, with a gloomy 
brow. " Hark you, Caroline ; she may refuse me 
if she pleases. But I am not a man to be baffled. 
Have her I will, by one meiins or another ; revenge 
urges me to it almost as much as ambition. That 
girPs thread of life has been the dark line in mj 
woof; she has robbed me of fortune ; she now 
thwarts me in my career ; she humbles me in my 
vanity. But, like a hound that has tasted blood, 1 
will run her down, whatever winding she takes !" 

" Vargrave, you terrify me ! Reflect ; we do 
not live in an age when violence — " 

" Tush !" interrupted Lumley, with one of those 
dark looks which at times, 'though very rarely, 
swept away all its customary character from that 
smooth, shrewd countenance. "Tush! we live 
in an age as favourable to intellect and to energy 
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M ever was painted in romance. I have that faith 
111 fortune and myself that I tell you, with a proph- 
et's voice, that Evelyn shall fulfil the wish of my 
dying uncle. But the bell summons us back." 

On returning to the house, Lord Vargrave*s valet 
gave him a letter, which had arrived timt morning. 
It was from Mr. Gustavus Douce, and ran thus : — 

« Fleet-street, ^ 20, 18—. 

" My Lord, 

"It is with the greatest regret that I apprize 
you, for Self and Co., that we ^11 not be able, in 
the present state of the money market, to renew 
your lordship's bill for 10,000/., due the 28th in- 
stant. Respectfully calling your lordship's atten- 
tion to same, I have the honour to be, for Self and 
Co., my lord, your lordship's most obedient and 
most obliged humble servant, 

" GOSTAVUS DoucB. 
« Tb tbe Right Hon. the Lord Vargrave, &c., &c." 

This letter sharpened Lord Vargrave's anxiety 
and resolve ; nay, it seemed almost to sharpen his 
sharp features as he muttered sundry denunciations 
on Messrs. Douce and Co. while arranging his neck- 
cloth at the glass. 



CHAPTER VL 

Sol. *« Why, please your honourable lordship, we were 
talking here and there— this and that.**— Tbe Stranger, 

Aubrey had been closeted with Evelyn the 
whole morning ; and, simultaneous with his arrival, 
came to her the news of the^eparture of Maltrav- 
ers: it wa3 an intelligence that greatly agitated 
and unnerved her ; and coupling that event with his 
solemn words on die previous night, Evelyn asked 
herself, in wonder, what sentiments she could have 
inspired in Maltravers. Could he love her 1 her, so 
young, so inferior, so uniifTormed! Impossible! 
Alas? alas ! for Maltravers ! his genius, his gifts, 
his towering qualities ; all that won the admiration, 
almost the awe of Evelyn, placed him at a distance 
from her heart ! When she asked herself if he 
loved her, she did not ask, even in that hour, if she 
loved him. But even the question she did ask her 
judgment answered erringly in the negative ; why 
should he love, and yet fly her? She understood 
not his highwrought scruples, his. self-deluding be- 
lief. Aubrey was more piftzled than enlightened 
by his conversation with his pupil ; only one thing 
seemed certain ; her delight to return to the cottage 
and her mother. 

Evelyn could, not sufBcienily recover her com- 
posure to mix with the party below ; and Aubrey, 
at the sound of the second dinner-bell, left her to 
solitude, and bore her excuses to Mrs. Merton. 

" Dear me !" said that worthy lady ; " I am so 
sorry ; I thought Miss Cameron looked*fatigued at 
breakfast ; ai3 there was something hysterical in 
her spirits ; and I suppose the surprise of your arrival 
has upset her. Caroline, my dear, you had better 
go and see what she would like to have taken up to 
her room ; a little soup and the wing of a chicken." 

*• My dear," said Mr. Merton, rather pompously, 
** I think it would be but a proper respect to Miss 
Cameron if you yourself accompanied Caroline." 

" I assure you," said the curate, alarmed at the 
avalanche of politeness that threatened poor Eve- 
Vfn, ** I assure you that Miss Cameron would prefer 



beinff left alone at present ; as you say, Mrs. Mer 
ton, her spirits are rather agitated." 

But Mrs. Menon, vrith a sliding bow, had ahready 
left the room, and Caroline with her. 

"Come back, Sophy! Cecilia, come back!" 
said Mr. Merton, settling his jabot. 

" Oh, dear Evy ! poor dear Eyy ! Evy is ill !" 
said Sophy; " I may go to Evy ! I must go, papa!" 

" No, my dear, you are too noisy ; these children 
are quite spoiled, Mr. Aubrey." 

The old man looked at them benevolently, and 
drew them to his knee ; and, while Cissy stroked 
his long white hair, and Sophy ran on about dear 
Evy's prettiness and goodness. Lord Vrrgrave saun- 
tered into the room. 

On seeing the curate, his frank face lighted up 
with surprise and pleasure ; he hastened to him ; 
seized him by both hands; expressed the most 
heartfelt delight at seeing him ; inquired tenderly 
after Lady Vargrave ; and not till he was out of 
breath, and Mrs. Merton and Caroline returning ap- 
prized him of Miss Cameron's indisposition, did- his 
rapture vanish ; and, as a moment before he was all 
joy, so now he was all sorrow. 

The dinner passed off dully enough ; the chil- 
dren, readmitted to dessert, made a little relief to 
all parties ; and when they and the two ladies went, 
Aubrey himself quickly rose to rejoin Evelyn^ 

"Are you going to Miss Cameron 1" said Lord 
Vargrave ; " pray say how unhappy I feel at her 
illness. I think these grapes, they are very fine, 
could not hurt her. May I ask you to present them, 
with my best — best, and most anxious regards ? I 
shall be so uneasy till your return. Now, Merton" 
(as the door closed on the curate), '* let's have an- 
other bottle of this famous claret ! Droll old fel- 
low, that ! quite a character !" 

** He is a great favourite with Lady Vargrave and 
Miss Cameron, I believe," said Mr. Merton. ** A 
mere village priest, I suppose : no talent, no ener- 
gy, or he could not be a curate at that age." 

** Very true ; a shrewd remark. The church is 
as good a profession as any other for getting on, if 
a man has anything in him. I shall live to see you 
a bishop !" 

Mr. Merton shook his head. 

" Yes, I shall ; though you hare hitherto disdajh- 
ed to exhibit any one of the three orthodox quali- 
fications for a mitre.'* 

" And what are they, my lord V* 

** Editing a Greek play, vmting a political pam* 
phlet, and apostatizing at the proper moment." 

** Ha ! ha ! your lordship is severe on us." 

" Not L I often wish I had been brought up to 
the church'; famous profession, properly under- 
stood. By Jupiter, I should have been*a capital 
bishop!" 

In his capacity of parson, Mr. Merton tried to 
look crave ; in his capacity of a gentleman-like lib- 
eral fellow, he gave up the attempt, and laughed 
pleasantly at the joke of the rising man. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

" Will nothing please you 1 
What do yon think of the court V* 

The Plain Dealer 

m one subject Aubrey found no difficult in as- 
planing Evelyn's wishes and condition of mind, 
le experiment of her visit, so far as Vargrave' 
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Ippds were concerned, had utterly failed ; she 
could not contemplate die prospect of his alliance, 
•nd she poured out to the curate, frankly and fully, 
all her desire to effect a release from her engage- 
ment. As it was now settled that she should re- 
turn with Aubrey to Brook Green, it was indeed 
necessary to come to the long-delayed understand- 
ing with her betrothed. Yet this was difficult, for 
1^ had so little pressed, so disumtly aHuded to, their 
engagement, that it was like a forwardness, an in- 
d^acy in Evelyn to forestall the longed-for, yet 
dreaded explanation. This, however, Aubrey took 
«pon himself ; and at this promise Evelyn felt as 
the slave may feel when the chain is stricken off. 

At breakfast, Mr. Aubrey communicated to the 
Meitons Evelyn^s intention to return with him to 
Brook Green on the following day. Lord Y argrave 
started, bit his lip, but said nothing. 

Not so silent was Mr. Merton : 

" Return with you ! my dear Mr. Aubrey ; just 
consider ; it is impossible ; you see Miss Cameron's 
tank of life, her position ; so very strange ; no sep- 
tants of her own here but her woman ; no carriage 
even ! You would not have her travel in a post- 
chaise stich a long journey ! Lord Yargrave, you 
ean never consent to that, I am sure V* 

« Were it only as Miss CameHHu's guardian^** 
said Lord Yargrave, pointedly, ** I should certainly 
Qlbjeft to such a mode of performing such a journey. 
Perhaps Mr. Aubrey means to perfect the project by 
taking two outside places on the top of the coach 1" 

** Pardon me," said the curate, mildly ; '* but I 
sm not so ignorant of what is due to Miss Cameron 
as you suppose. Lady Yargrave's carriage, whieh 
tvought me hither, will be no unsuital^ vehicle for 
Lady Vargrave's daughter ; and Miss Cameron is 
not, I trust, quite so spoiled by all your friendly 
attentions as to be unable to perform a journey of 
two days with no other protect(» than myself." 

** I forgot Lady Yargrave's carriage, or rather I 
was not aware that you had used it, my dear sir," 
Slid Mr. Merton ; " but you must not blame us if 
we are sorry to lose Miss Cameron so suddenly. 
I was in hopes that you too would stay at least a 
week with us." 

The curate bowed at the rector's condescending 
politeness ; and just as he was about to answer, 
Afies. Merton put in, 

'* And you see I had set my heart on her being 
Caroline's bridemaid." 

Caroline turned pale, and ^[lanced at Yai^gnve, 
who appeared solely absorbed m breaking toast into 
bis tea ; a delicacy he had never before been known 
to favour. 

There was an awkward pause ; the servant op- 
p<Nrtune! V entered with a small parcel of books ; a 
note to Mr. Merton ; and that most blessed o( all 
blesitod thingb .n the countrv, the letter-bag. 

''What is thisi" said w» rector, openins his 
nikte, while Mrs. Merton unlocked the bag and dis- 
pensed the contents: **Left Burleigh for seme 
months ; a day or two sooner than he expected ; 
excuse French leavetaluag ; returns Miss Merton*s 
books ; much obliged ; gamekeeper has orders to 
place thd Burleigh preserves at my disposal. So 
we have lost a neighbour." 

" Did you not know Mr. Maltravers was gone 1" 
said Caroline ; *' I heard so from Jenkins last 
night ; he accompanies Mr. Cleveland to Paris." 

** Indeed T" said Mrs. Merton, opening her eye^ 
«* what oould take hun to Paris ?" *M 



"Pleasure, I suppose," answered Caiobaet 
** Vm sure I dionld rather have wondered what 
could detain him at Burlei^" 

Yargrave was all this wmle breaking ctpen 8eals» 
and running his eyes over sundry scrawls with the 
practised rapidity of the man of bosmess ; he caaw 
to the last letter , his countenance inightened. 

/* Royal invitation, or rather command to Wind- 
sor," he cried ; " I am afraid I too mast leave you, 
this very day—" 

" Bless me !" exclaimed Mrs. Merton, ** is thai 
from the king] Do let me see !" 

** Not exactly from the king ; the same thing, 
though ;" and Lord Yarp^ve, carelessly pu«faii^ 
the sracious communication towards the impatient 
hand and loyal ^e of Mrs. Merton, carefully put 
the other letters in his pocket, and walked mnsSBgljr 
to the window. 

Aubrey seized the opportunity to approach fami : 
" My lord, can I speak with you a few moments 1" 

"Me 1 certainly ; will you come to my dressing- 
room!" 



CHAPTER YIII 

" There was never 
Poor genaeman had such a sudden fortane." 
Bkavmont and Flstchkr, 

T%e C^tahii act v., scene 5. 

" My lord," said the curate, as Yargrave, lean- 
ing back in his chair, speared to examine the 
shape of his boots, while, in reality, his " sidelong 
looks," not " of love," were fixed upon his com- 

E anion, '* I need scarcely refer to the wish of the 
Lte lord, your uncle, felative to Miss Cameron and 
yourself; nor need I, to one of a eenerous spirit, 
add that such an engagement could be only so far 
binding as both the parties whose happiness it con- 
cerned should be wining, in proper time and season, 
to fulfil it." 

"Sir!" said Yargrave, impatiently waving his 
hand, and, in his hrritable surmise of what was to 
come, losing his habitual self-control, " I know not 
what all this has to do with you ; surely you tres- 
pass upon ground sacred to Miss Cameron and my- 
self. Whatever you have to say, let me beg you 
to come at once to the point." 

" My lord, I will obey you. Miss Cameron, and, 
I may add, with Lady Vaigrave's consent, deputes 
me to say that, although she feels compelled to 
decline the honour of your lordshi](!||B alliance, yet 
if, in any arrangement of the fortune bequeathed to 
her, she could testify to you, kny lord, her reject 
and friendship, it would afford her the most sincere 
gratification." 

Lord Yar^;rave started. 

" Sir," said he, « I know not if i am ro tiiank 
you for this information, the announcement of which 
so strangely coincides with your arrival. But al- 
low me to'say, that there needs no ambassador be* 
tween Miss Cameron and mysfelf. It is due, sir, 
to my station ; to my relationship ; to my charae- 
ter of guardian ; to my long and faithful affection ; 
to aH considerations which men of the world under- 
stand, which men of feeling sympathize with, to re- 
ceive from Miss Cameron alone the rejection of m« 
suit !" 

" Unquestionably Miss Cameron will grant yoni 
lordship the interview you have a right to seek; 
but pardon me, I thought it might save you boUL 
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mnch pain if the meeting were prepared by a third 
person ; and on any matter of business, any atone- 
ment to your lordship — " 

<* Atonement ! what can atone to me V ex- 
claimed Vargrave, as he walked to and fro the room 
in great disorder and excitement, i^ Can you give 
me back years of ho^ and expectancy ; ihe man- 
hood wasted in a vain dream s Had I not been 
taught to look to this reward, should I have rejected 
all occasion, while my youth was not yet all gone, 
while my heart was not yet all occupied, to form a 
suitable alliance ^ Nay, should I have indulged in a 
high and stirring career, for which my own fortune is 
fay no means qualified 1 Atonement ! atonement ! 
Talk of atonement to boys ! Sir, I stand before 
you a man whose private happiness is blighted ; 
whose public prospects are darkened ; life wasted ; 
fortunes ruined ; the schemes of an existence, built 
upon one hope, wl^chwas lawfully indulged, over- 
thrown ! and you talk to me of atonement P* 

Selfish as the nature of this complaint might be, 
Aubrey was struck with its justice. 

*' My lord," said he, a little embarrassed, " I can- 
not deny that there is truth in much of what yeu 
•ay. Alas! it proves how vain it is for man to cal- 
culate on the future, how unhappily your uncle erred 
ID imposing conditions which the chances of life and 
the caprices of affection could at any time dissolve ! 
But this is blame that attaches only to the dead ; can 
you blame the living 1" 

<< Sir, I consider^ myself bound by my uncle^s 
prayer to keep my hand and heart disengaged that 
this title — ^miserable and barren distinction though 
it be ! — ^mi^ht, as he so ardently desired, descend to 
Erelyn. I nad a right to expect similar honour upon 
her side !'' 

<< Surely, my lord, you, to whom the late lord on 
his deathbed confided all the motives of his con- 
.duct and the secret of his life, cannot but be aware 
that, while desirous of promoting your worldly wel- 
fare and uniting in one line his rank and his fortune, 
your uncle still had Evelyn^s happiness at heart as 
his warmest wish ; you must know that, if that hap- 
piness were forfeited by a marriage with you, the 
mairiaee became but a secondaiy consideration. 
Lord Vargrave's will in itself was a proof of this. 
He did not impose as an absolute condition upon 
Evelyn her union with yourself; he did not make 
the forfeiture of her whole wealth the penalty of 
her rejection of that alliance. B^ the definite limit 
of the forfeit he intimated a distinction between a 
cmnmand and a desire. And surely, when you con- 
sider all circumstances, your lordship must think 
that, what with that forfeit and the estate settled 
upon the title, your uncle did all that, in a worldly 
point of view, equity, and even affection, could 
exact from him." 

Vargrave smiled bitterly, but said nothing. 

** And if this be doubted I have clearer proof of 
his intentions. Such was his confidence m Lady 
Yaiffiave, that, in the letter he addressed to her be- 
fore nis death, and which I now submit to yoyr lord- 
ship, you will observe that he not only expressly 
leaves it to Lady Vargpive's discretion to commu- 
nicate to Evelyn that history of which she is at pres- 
ent ignorant, but that he also clearly defines the line 
of conduct he wished to be adopted with respect to 
Evelyn and yourself. Permit me to point out the 
passage." 

Impatiently Lord Vargrave ran his eye over the 
letter placed in his hands till he came to these lines : 

Vol. n. 43 



" And if, when she has arrived at the proper ag& 
to form a judgment, Evelyn should decide against 
Lumley's claims, yoti know that on no account, 
would ,1 sacrifice her happiness ; all that I require 
is, that fair play be given to his pretensions ; due' 
indulgience to the scheme I have long had at heart. 
Let her be brought up to consider hun her future 
husband ; let her not be prejudiced against him ; 
let her fairly judge for herself when the time ar- 
rives." 

** Yon see, my lord," said Mr. Aubrey, as he 
took back the letter, ** that this bears the same date 
as your uncle's will. What he desired has been done. 
Be just, my lord, be just, and exonerate us all from 
blame ; who can dictate to the affections V* 

** And I am to understand that I have no chance, 
now or hereafter, of obtaining the affections of Eve- 
\yn I Surely, at your age, Mr. Aubrey, you cannot 
encourage the heated romance common to all girls 
of Evelyn's age. Persons of our. rank do not 
marr^ lile the Coiydon and PhiUis of a pastox^. 
At my years, I never was fool enough to expect 
that I should inspire a girl of seventeen with what 
is called a passionate attachment. But happy mar> 

3s are based upon suitable circumstances, mu- 
knowledge and indulgence, respect, esteem.* 
Come, sir, let me hope yet ; let me hope that on 
the same day I may congratulate you on your prefer- 
ment, and you may congratulate m^upon my car- 
riage." 

vargrave said this with a cheerful* and ' easy 
smile ; and the tone of his voice was that of a man 
who wished to convey serious meaning in a jesting 
accent. 

Mr. Aubrey, meek as he was, felt the insult ot 
the hinted bnbe, and coloured with a resentment 
no sooner excited than checked. ** Exc^ me, 
my lord, I have now said all ; the rest ha<jH»etter 
be left to your ward herself." 

** Be it so, sir, I will ask you, then, to convey 
my request to Evelyn to honour me with a last and 
parting interview." 

Vargrave flung himself on his chair, and Aubrey 
left him. 



CHAPTER EL 

** Thus airy Strephon toned his lyre." 

Shkiwtons. 

In his meeting with Evelyn, Vargrave certainly 
exerted to the utmost all his ability and all his art. 
He felt that violence, that sarcasm, that selfish com- 
plaint would not avail in a man who was not loved, 
though they are often admirable cards in the handa 
of a man who is. As his own heart was perfectly 
untouched in the matter, except by rage and disap- 
pointment — feelings which with him never lasted 
veiy long — he could play coolly his losing game. 
His keen and ready intellect taught him tlMt all he 
could now expec^was to bequeath sentiments of 
generous compassion and friendly interest ; to cre- 
ate a favourable impression, which he might here- 
after improve ; to reserve, in short, some spot of 
Vantage-ground in the country, from which he was 
to affect to withdraw all his forces. He had known 
in his experience of women, which, wheth^ a» an 
actor (X a spectator, was large andyarious — though 
not among very delicate and refined natures — that 
a lady ofle fancy to a suiter after ^ has 
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lejected faiin ; that, pcociself became the Ins once 
n|«cted, she ultunately ^eeepts him. And even 
this chuioe waa, in oircttmatances mo dM|)er8te, not 
to be neglected. He aaaumed, therefore, the eottn- 
tenance, the poatarea, and the Toice of heaithroken 
bttt aiibmiBsive deapaii ; he aSeoted a noblenesa 
and magnanimity in hia ^ritff, vvhich touched Evelyn 
to the quick, and took heac by aui^irise. 

^U ia enough,** said he, in sad and faltering 
accents, " quite enough to me to know that you 
oaanot love me, that I should fail in rendering you 
happy : aay no more, Evelyn, say no more ! Let 
me i^^aie you, at least, the pain your generous na- 
ture must feel in my anguish ; I resign aU preten- 
sions to your hand: you are finee! may you be 
happy!'* 

" Oh, Lord VargraTO ! oh, Lumley !*' said Eve- 
JB, wee|Niig, and nuived by a thoosaxiid recollections 
oif. early yeans.''' ** If I coi^ but prove in any other 
way my gsateful sense of your merits ; y^our too 
partial appreciation of me ; my regard for my loat 
DBD^aotor, then, indeed, nor till then, coold *I be 
happy. Oh{ that this wealth, so little desired by 
me, had been more at my disposal ; but, as it is, 
the day that sees me in possesaioai of it shall see it 
idaoed imder your disposition, your control. This 
IS but jnstioe, eomaaon justice (o you ; you wese 
the^nearest relation of the.d^^ed. I l»d no claim 
on him ; none, 1)nt aifiectiea. Affection ! «ad yet 
I disobey him'!'* 

Them was much in all this ihat secretly pleased 
Vazmrave ; but it only seemed to redouble his gnef. 

^ Tadk net thus, my ward, my friend ; ah ! atsll 
my friend,** said he, putting his handkerchief to his 
eyes. ''I repine not; I am more than aatisfied. 
SttU let me preserve my privilege of ouaidian, of 
adfrisei : a privilege dearer to me than all the 
weailth%f the Indies !** 

Lord Vargrave had some famt nispioian that Le- 
gard had cnated sn undue interest in Evelyn's 
beait; and on this point he delioatdy and indirectly 
sought to sound her. Her replies convinced him 
that if Eve^ had conceived aany prepossession for 
Legard, there had not been time or opportunity to 
ripen it into deep attachment. Of Maltravers he 
had no fear. The habitaal -self-control of that re- 
served personage deceived him partly, and his low 
opinion of mankinddeoeived him still more. For, 
it there had been any love between Maltravers and 
Evelyn, why should the former not have stood his 
ground and declared his suit 1 Lumley would have 
'* M'^* and ''msk'd" at the thought of any punc- 
tilious regard Tor engagementa so easily broken, 
having power either to check passion lor beauty or 
to Mstarain aalf-iotereat in the chase of an heiress. 
Hie had known Maltn-vers ambations ; and with him 
amb^imx andvaelff'hitefeot meant the same. Thus, 



with the ^ecjjmette of his dusacter-- whfle Tar- 
prave, ever with the worldly, was a keen and afanoat 
infallible observer — ^with natoiea of a more refined 
or a higher order he always missed the maik by 
overshooting. Besides, had a suspicion of Maltiav- 
ers ever crossed him, Cafoiine's communicationa 
would have dispelled it. It waa more strange tb^ 
Oaroline should have been blind; aor would she 
have been so had* she beea less abaorbed in her own 

lemes and destinies. All her usual penetnitioii 
had of late settled in self; and an unea^ feeling, 
half arising from c(»iscientious reluctance to aid 
yargrave*s objects, half from jealous irritation .atthe 
thought of yaigrave*8 marrying another, had {nre- 
vented her from seeking any very intimate or eon- 
fidenttal communication with Evelyn hersel£ 

Thedreaded conference was over ; Evelyn part- 
ed from Vargrave with the very feelings he had 
calculated on exciting ; the nunnent he ceased io 
be her lover, her old childish regard for him re- 
commenced. She pitied hia d^ection, she respect- 
ed his generosity, she was deeply grateful for his 
forbearance. But still, still she was free, and her 
heart bounded within her at the thought. 

Meanwh^e, Vargrave, after his aokmn farewell 
to Evelyn, retreated again to hia own room, where 
he remained tiU his postborses arrived. Then, de- 
scending into the drawine-roem, he was pleased to 
find neither Aubrof nor Evelyn these. He knew 
that much affectation would be thnnmsway upon 
Mr. and Mrs. Merton ; he thanked them for their 
hospitality with grave and brief cordiality, and then 
turned to Caroline, who stood apart by the window. 

** All is up with me at present,** he whispered ; 
" I leave you,' Caroline, in anticipation of fortune, 
rank, and prosperity ; that is some comfort For 
myself, I see only difficulties, eB^Nmnesment, and 
poverty in the future ; but I despond .of nothing;' 
hereafter yon may acrve me, as I hove served yoo. . 
Adieu ! I have been advising Caroline not to apoO 
Doltimore, Mrs. Mert<m ; he is conoeibed enou^ 
ahsead^. 6ood-by ; God bieas you all ! love to 
your httle cida ; let me know if I can aerve yon 'm 
any way, Merton : good-by again !** And thus, 
sentence by sentence, Vargrave talked himself mto 
his carriage ; as it drove by the drawing-room win* 
dows be saw Caroline standing motionless whese 
he had left her ; he kissed his lumd ; her eyes wen 
fixed moumlidly on his. Hard, wayward, and 
worldly as Caroune Merton was, Vargrave was yet 
not worthy of the afiection he had inspired ; for 
she couki feely and he could not : the diatmction, 
perhapa, between ^e aezes. And there still stood 
Caroline Merton, recalling the last tones of ihat 
indifierent voice, till ^e Mt her hand aeiaed, and 
turned round to see Lord Doltimore, and smile upm 
the happy lo^er, perraaded that he was adoeed ! 
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BOOK THE SIXTH. 

** Jl0p aoZ irpoaot9t»t Koi/ rh vov trpoaKirpofuu,'' 

EuBip., Andrrnn., 256. 

" I will briag fire to tbee ; I reek not of the place " 



CHAPTER L 

** Thte ancient city, 
Bow wanton aits alie amid Natun^a amltoa ! 

Various natioiA meet, 
Aa In tlie aeai yet not oonflned in spaqe, 
But atreaminj freely througb the apadons atreeta." 

Young. 

<* His teeth he stUI did grind, 
And grimly gnash, threatening revenge in Tain." 

** Paris is a delightful place ; ^t ia allowed by 
all. It is delightful to the young, to the gay, to the 
idle ; to the liteniy lion, who likes to be petted ; to 
the wiser eeicure, who indulges a more justifiable 
appetite. U^delightful to ladies, who wish to live 
at their easflmd buy beautiful caps ; delightful to 
philanthropists, who wish for listeners to schemes 
of coloni3ung the moon ; delightful to the haunters 
of balls, and ballets, and little theatres, and superb 
cafi&s, where men with beards <^ all sizes and 
shapes scowl at the Ei^lish, and involve their in- 
tellects in the fascinating game of dominoes. For 
these, and for many others, Paris b delightful. I 
•say nothing a^nst it. But, for my own part, I 
would rather hve in a garret in London than in a 
palace in the Chaus&it d^JMin, Chaeun a $on 
mauvais goiU. 

" I don't like the streets, in which I cannotyMk 
but in the kennel ; I don't like the shops, tha^on- 
tain nothing except what's at the window ; I don't 
like the houses like prisons, which look upon a court- 
yard ; I don't like the beaux jardiwft which grow 
DO plants aave a Cupid in plaster ; I don't like the 
wood fires, which demand as many petiU soins as 
the women, and which warm no past of one but 
one's ^elids ; I don't like the language, with its 
strong phrases about nothing, and vilmitmg like a 

Sendulum between * rapture' and * desolation ;' I 
on't like the accent, which one cannot get without 
speaking through one's nose ; I don't like the eter- 
nal fuss and jabber about books without nature and 
revolutions without fruit ; I have no sympathy with 
tales that turn on a dead jackass, nor with consti- 
tutions that give the ballot to the representatives 
and withhold the suffirage firom the pe<H)le ; neither 
have I much faith in t^t entliusiasm ua the heaux 
wrU which shows its produce in ezec^ible music, 
detestable pictures, abominable sculpture, and » 
droll something th^ I believe the French call ro>- 
TRY. Dancing and cookery, these are the arts the, 
French excel in ; I grant it, and excellent things they 
are : but oh, England ! oh, Germany ! You need 
not be jealous of your rival !" 

These are not the author's remarks ; he disowns 
them ; they were Mr. Cleveland's. He was a pre- 
judiced man ; Maltravers was more liberal ; but, 
then, Maltravers did not pretend to be a wit. 
Maltravers had been several weeks in the city of 



cities, and now he had his apartmeats in the gloomy 
but interesting Faubourg St. Germains'all to him- 
self; for Cleveland^— having attended eight days at 
a sale, and having, moreover, ransacked all the cu- 
riosity-shops, and shipped off bronzes, and cabinets, 
and Genoese silks, and ohjeU de vertu enough to 
have half furnished Fonthill — ^had fulfilled his mis- 
sion, and returned to his -villa. Before the old gen- 
tleman went, he flattered himself that change of air 
and scene had already been serviceable to his friend ; 
and that time would work a complete cure upon 
that commonest of all maladies, aa msequited pas- 
sion or an ill-placed caprice. 

Maltravers, indeed, in the habit of conquering as 
well as of concealing emotion, vigorously and ear- 
nestly strove to dethrone the image that had usurped 
his heart. Still vain of his self-command, and still 
worshipping his favourite virtue of Fortitude and 
his delusive philosophy of the calm Grolden Mean, 
he would not weakly indulge the pension while he 
had so sternly fled from its object. But yet the 
image of Evelyn p\]rsued, it haunted him, it came 
on him unawares, in solitude, in crowds. That 
smile so cheering, yet so soft, that ever had power 
to chase away the shadow from his soul; that 
youthful and luxurious bloom of pure and eloquent 
thoughts, which was as the blossom of genius, before 
its fruit, bitter as sweet, is bom ; that rare union 
of quick feeling and serene <emper,^which forms the 
very ideal of -miat we dream of in the mistress and 
exact from the wife ; all, even more, far more, than 
the exquisite form and the delicate graces of tke 
less durable beauty, returned to him af^er every* 
struggle with himself; and time only seemed to 
grave, in deeper if more latent folds of his heart, 
me ineradicable impression.* 

Maltravers renewed his acqu€dntance with some 
persons not unfamiliar to the reader. 

Valerie Ae St. Ventadour. How many recollec- 
tions of the heaux jourt of life were connected with 
that name ! Precisely as ^ had never reached 
to hb love, but only excited his fancy (the fancy of 
twenty-two!), had her image always retained a 
pleasant and grateful hue ; it was blended with no 
deep sonow, no stem regret, no dark remorse, no 
haunting shame. The recollection of Valerie was 
but treasured with those memories which are just 
touched by a sentiment, not blighted by a passion. 

Th^ met again. Madame de St. Ventadour was 
still beautiful and stfll admired ; perhaps more ad- 
mired than ever : for, to the great, fashion and celeb- 
rity bring a second and yet more popular youth. But 
Maltravers, if rejoiced to see how gently Time had 
dealed with the (air Frenchwoman, was yet more 
pleased to read in her fine features a more serene 
and contented expression than it had formerly worn. 
Valerie de St. Ventadour had preceded her youhger 
admirer through the ** mysteribs op lipb ;" she 
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had learned the real objects of being ; she distin* 
guisbed between the actual and the visionarvy the 
abadow and the substance ; she had acquired con- 
tent for the present, and looked with quiet hope to- 
trards the future. Her character was still spot- 
less ; or, rather, every year of temptation and trial 
had given it p, fairer lustre. Love, that might have 
ruinedf being once subduedj preserved her from all 
after danger. The first meeting between Maltrav- 
ers and Valerie was, it is true, one of some embax- 
assment and reserve ; not so the second. They 
did but once, and that slightly, recur to the past ; 
and from that moment, as by a tacit understandinct 
true friendship between them dated. Neither f<dt 
mortified to see that an illusion had passed away ; 
they were no longer the same in eacn other's eyes. 
Both 'might be improved, and were so; but the 
Valerie and the Ernest of Naples were as things' 
dead and gone \ Perhaps Valerie's heart was even 
more reconciled to the cure of its soft and luxurious 
malady by the renewal of their acquaintance. The 
mature and experienced reasoner^ in whom enthu- 
siasm had undergone its usual change, with the calm 
brow and commanding aspect of sober manhood, 
was a being so different from the romantic boy, new 
to the actual world of civilized toils and pleasures ; 
fresh from the adventured of Eastern wanderings, 
and full of golden dreams of poetry before it settles 
into authorship or action ! She missed the brilliant 
errors, the danng aspirations, even the animated ges- 
tures and eager elo4uence that had interested and 
enamoured her in the loiterer by the shores of Baie 
or amid the tomblike chambers of Pompeii. For 
the Maltravers now before her — ^wiser, better, no- 
bler, even handsomer than of yore (for he was one 
whom manhood became better than youth)— the 
Frenchwoman could at any period have felt friend- 
ship without danger. - It seemed to her, not as' it 
really was, the natural divelopmerU^ but the very 
eonlrast of the ardent, variable, imaginative boy, 
by whose side she had gazed at night on the moon- 
lighted waters and rosy skies of the soft Parthe- 
nope \ How does time, after a long absence, bring 
to us such contrasts between the one we remem- 
ber'and the one we see ! And what a melancholy 
mockery does it seem of our own vain hearts, 
dreaming of impressions never to be changed and 
affections that never can grow cool ! 

And now, as they coftversed with all the ease of 
cordial and guileless friendship, how did Valerie re- 
joice in secret that upon that friendship there rest- 
ed no blot of shame ! and that she had not forfeited 
those consolations for a home without love, which 
had at last settled into cheerful nor unhallowed res- 
ignation ; consolations only to be found in the con- 
science and the pride ! 

Monsieur de St. Ventadour had not altered, ex- 
cept that his nose was longer, and that he now wore 
a peruque in full curl instead of his own straight 
hsor. But, somehow or other — ^perhaps by the mere 
charm of custom — ^he had grown more pleasing in 
Valerie's eyes ; habit had reconciled her to his foi- 
bles, deficiencies, and faults ; and, b^ comparison 
with others, she could better appreciate bs good 
qualities — such as they were — generosity, ^>od- 
temper, good-nature, and unbounded indu^ence to 
herself. Husband and wife have so many interests 
in common, that, when they have joggled on throuffh 
^e ups and downs of life a sufficient time, the 
leash which at first galled often grows easy and fa- 
miliar ; and, unless the temper of either be insuf- 



ferable, what was once a grievous yoke becomes 
but a companionable tie. And for the rest, Valerie 
— now that sentiment and fancy were sobered 
down — could take pleasure in a thousand things 
which her pining afilections once, as it were, 9Ter- 
looked and overshot. She could feel grateful for 
all the advantages her station and wealSi procored 
her ; she could cull the roses in her reach without 
sighing for the amaranths of Elysium. 

If the great have more temptations than those of 
middle life, and if their sense of enjoyment become 
more easily pampered into a sickly apathy, so, at 
least (if they can once outlive satiety), they have 
so many more resources at their command. There 
is a great deal of justice in the old line, displeasing 
though it be to those who think of love in a cottage, 
*' 'tis best repenting in a <N>ach and six ! " If among 
the Eupatrids, the wellborn, there is less love in 
wedlock, less quiet happiness at home, stillthc^ are 
less chained each to each ; they have more independ- 
ence, both the woman and the man ; and occupa- 
tion and solace withput can be so easily obtained ! 
Madame de St. Ventadour, in retiring from the 
mere frivolities of society ; from crowded rooms, 
and the inane talk and hollow smiles of mere ac- 
quaintanceship, became more sensible of the pleas- 
ures that her refined and elegant intelket could de- 
rive from art and talent, and the ^niunion of 
friendship. She drew around her tn^aost culti- 
vated minds of her time and country. Her abilities, 
her wit, and her conversational graces enabled her 
not only to mix on equal terms with the most emi- 
nent, but to amalgamate and blend the varieties of 
talent into harmony. The same persons, when met 
elsewhere, seemed to have lost their charm : under 
Valerie's roof every one breathed a congenial at- 
mosphere. And music and letters, and all that 
can refine and embellish civilized life, contrurated 
their resources to this gifted and beautiful* wonuuL 
And thus she found that the mmi has excitement 
and pupation as well as the heart ; and, unlike 
the latter, the culture we bestow upon the first ever 
yields us its return. We talk of education for the 
poor, but we forget how much it is needed by the 
rich ! Valerie was a living instance of the advan- 
tages to women of knowlMige and intellectual t»> 
sources. By them she had purified her fancy ; 1:^ 
them she had conquered discontent ; by them she 
had grown reconciled to life and to her lot ! When 
t^e heavy heart weighed down the one scale, it was 
the mind that restored the balance. 

The spells of Madame de St. Ventadour drew 
Maltravers into this charmed circle of all that was 
highest, purest, and most gifted in the society of 
Paris. There he did not meet, as were met in the 
times of the old regimty sparklmg abb^s mtent upon 
intrigues; or amorous old dowagers eloquent on 
Rousseau ; or powdered courtiers utterinff epigrams 

X'nst kings and religions : straws that foretold the 
iwind. Paul Courier was riffht ! Frenchmen 
are Frenchmen still ; they are full of fine phrases, 
and their thoughts smell of the Iheatre ; they mis 
t>ke foil for diamonds, the grotesque for the natural, 
the exaggerated for the sublime ; but still, I say, 
Paul Courier was right : there is more honesW now 
in a single talon in rais than there was in all ranee 
in the oays of Voltaire ! Vast interests and solemn 
causes are no longer tossed about like shuttlecocks 
on the battledores of empty tongues. In the houU" 
versemenl of revolutions, Uie French haye fallen om 
their feet I 
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Meeting men of all pai^ies and all classes, Mai- 
travers was struck with the heightened tones of 
public morals, the earnest sincerity of feeling which 
g^enerally pervaded^ all, as compared with his first 
recollections of the Parisians. He saw that true 
elements for national wisdom were at work, though 
he saw also that there waa no country in which their 
operations would be more hable to disorder, more 
slow and irregular in their results. The French are 
like the Israelites in the Wilderness, when, accord- 
ing to a Hebrew tradition, every morning they 
seemed on the verge of Pisgah, and every evening 
they were as far from it as ever. But still time 
lolls on, the pilgrimage draws to its close, and the 
Canaan must come at last ! 

At Valerie's house Maltravers once more met the 
De Montaignes. It was a painful meeting, for they 
thouglH| Cfesarini when they met. 

It isnow time to return to that unhappy man. 
Csesarini, or, rather, Cesarini (for I think I have 
mentioned elsewhere that it had been an early and 
characteristic affectation in the poet to adopt the 
Latin fashion of spelling a name derived from L«atin, 
even in contempt of the forms of his own language), 
had been removed from England when Maltravers 
left it after Lady Florence's death ; and Maltravers 
had thought it best to acquaint De Montaigne with all 
the circumstapces that had led to his affliction. The 
pride and the hont)ur of the high-spirited Frenchman 
were deeply shocked by the tale of fraud and guilt, 
softened as it was; but the sight of the criminal, 
his awful punishment, merged every other feeling in 
compassion. Placed under the care of 'the most 
skilful practitioners in Paris, great hopes of Cssar 
rini's recovery had been entertained. Nor was it 
Ions, indeed, before he appeared entirely restored, 
so far as the external and superficial tokens of san- 
ity could indicate a cure. He testified complete 
consciousness of the kindness of his relations and 
clear remembrance of the past ; but to the incohe- 
rent ravings of delirium, an intense melancholy, 
still more deplorable, succeeded. In this state, 
however, he became once more the inmate of his 
brother-in-law's house; and, though avoiding all 
society except that of Teresa, whose affectionate 
nature never wearied of its cares, he resumed 
many of his old occupations. Again he appeared 
to take delight in desultory and unprofitable studies, 
and iii the cultivation of that luxury of solitaiy 
men, ** the thankless muse.'' By shunning all top- 
ics connected with the gloomy cause of his afflic- 
tion, and talking rather of the sweet recollections 
of Italy and childhood than of more recent events, 
his sister was enabled to sooth the dark hour and 
preserve some kind of influence over the ill-fated 
man. One day, however, there fell into his hands 
an English newspaper, which was full of the praises 
of Lord Vargrave ; and the article, in lauding 
the peer, referred to his services as the commoner 
Lmnley Feners. 

This incident, slight as it appeared, and perfectly 
imtraceable by his relations, produced a visible ef- 
fect on Cesarini ; and three days afterward he ak- 
lempted his own life. The failure of the attempt 
was followed by the fiercest paroxysms. His dis- 
ease returned in all its dread force ; and it became 
necessary to place him under yet stricter confine- 
ment than he had endured before. Again, about a 
year from the date now entered upon, he had ap- 

red to recover ; and again he was removed to 
Montaigne's house. His relatives were not 



aware of the influence which Lord Vargrave's name 
exercised over Caesarini; in the melancholy tale 
communicated to them by Maltravers, that name 
had not been mentioned. If Maltravers had at one 
time entertained some vague suspicions that Lum- 
ley had acted a treacherous part with regard to 
Florence, those suspicions had long since died away 
for want of confirmation ; nor did he (nor Bid, there* 
fore, the De Montaignes) connect Lord Vargravs 
with the afiliction of Caesarini. De Montaigne 
himself, therefore, one day at dinner, alluding to a 
question of foreign politics which had been debated 
that moroing>in the chaiAber, and in which he him- 
self had taken an active part, happened to* refer to 
a speech of Vargrave's upon the subject, which had 
made some sensation abroad as well as at home. 
Teresa asked innocently who Lord Vargrave was ; 
and De Montaigne, well acquainted witti the biog- 
raphy of the principal English statesmen, replied, 
that he had commenced his career as Mr. Ferrers, 
and reminded Teresa that they had once been in- 
troduced to him in Paris. C»sarini suddenly rose 
and left the room ; his absence was not noted, for 
his coming^ and goings were ever strange and fit- 
ful. Teresa soon afterward left the apartment with 
her children, and De Montaigne, who was rather 
fatigued with the exertions and excitement of the 
morning, stretched himself in his chair to enjoy a . 
short siesta* He was suddenly awakened by a 
feeling of pain and suffocation ; awakened in time 
to struggle against a strong gripe that had fastened 
itself at nis throat. The room was darkened in the 
growing shades of the evening ; and, ^ut for the 
glittering and savage eyes that were fixed on him, 
he could scarcely discern his assailant. He at 
length succeeded, however, in freeing himself, and 
casting the intended assassin on the ground. He 
shduted for assistance ; and the lights, borne by the 
servants who rashed into the room, revealed to him 
the face^ of his brother-in-law ! Csesarini, though 
in strong convulsions, still uttered cries and impre- 
cations of revenge ; he denounced De Montaigne 
as a traitor and a murderer ! In the dark confusion 
of his mind, he had mistaken the guardian for the 
distant foe, whose name sufficed to conjure up the 
phantoms of the dead and plunge reason into fury. 

It was now clear that there was danger and 
death in Cssarini's disease. His madness was pro- 
nounced to be capable of no certain and permanent 
cure ; he was placed at a new asylum (the super- 
intendents of which were celebrated for humanity 
as well as skill), a little distance from Versailles, 
and there he still remained. Recently his lucid 
intervals had become more frequent and prolonged ; 
but trifles that sprung from his own mind, and 
which no care could prevent or detect, sufficed 
to renew his calamity in all its fierceness. At 
such times he required the most unrelaxing vigil- 
ance ; for his madness ever tOok an alarming and 
ferocious character ; and had he been unshackled, 
the boldest and stoutest of the keepers would have 
dreaded to enter his cell unarmed or alone. 

What made the disease of the mind appear more 
melancholy and confirmed was, that all this time 
the frame seemed to increase in health and strength. 
This is not an uncommon case in instances of ma- 
nia, and it is generallv the worst symptom. In ear- 
lier youth CiBsarini nad been delicate even to ef^ 
feminacy ; but now his proportions were enhirged— - 
his form (though still lean and spare) muscular and 
vigorous — as if in the torpor which usually succeed-* 
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•d to his bursUi of phrensy the aiumal portion gained 
by the repose or disorgamzatioii of the intellectual. 
When in his better and cahner moods — ^in which, 
indeed, n<me but the experif need could have detect- 
ed his malady — ^books made his chief delight. But 
then he complained bitterly, if briefly, of the con^ 
flnement he eddured, of the injustice he sa£fered ; 
and as, shhnning all companions, he walked gloom- 
dy amid the grounds that surrounded that house of 
wo, his unseen guardians beheld him clinching his 
hands, as at some visionary enemy ; or ov^heard 
him accuse some phantom of his brain of the tor* 
ments he endured. 

Though the reader can detect in Lumley Feners 
the cause of the phrensy and the object of the im- 
precation, it was not so with the De M<mtaignes, 
Bor with the patient's keepers and physicians ; for 
in his delirium he seldom or never gave name to 
the shadows which he invoked, not even to that of 
Florence. It is, indeed, no nnusual characteristic of 
madness to shun, as by a kind of cunning, all mention 
of the names of those by whom the madness has 
been caused. It is as if the unfortunates imagined 
that the madness might be undiscovered^ if the im- 
ages connected with it were unbetrayed. 

Such, at this time, was the wretched state of the 
man whose talents had pnHnised a fair and honour- 
able career, had it ^ot been the wretched tendency 
of bis mmd, from boyhood upward, to pamper every 
unwholesome and unhallowed feeling as a token of 
the exuberance of genius. De Montaicne, though 
he touched as lightly as possible upon this dark do- 
mestic calamity in his first communications with 
Maltravers, whose conduct in that mehincholy tale 
of crime and wo had, he conceived, been stamped 
with generosity and feelmg, still betrayed emotions 
that told how much his peace had been imbittered. 

"I seek to console Teresa," said he, turning 
away his manly head, ** and to point out all the 
blessings yet left to her ; but that brother, so be- 
loved, from whom so much was so vainly expected ! 
•till ever and ever, though she strives to conceal it 
from me, this affliction eomes back to her and poi- 
sons every thought ! Oh I better a thousand times 
tiiat'he had died ! When reason, sense, almost the 
soul, are dead, how dark and fibndlike is the life that 
teraains behind ! And if it should be in the blood 
•-4f Teresa's children— dreadful thought !" 

De Montaigne ceased, dioroughly overcome. 

*( Do not, my dear friend, so feaxfuUy exaggerate 
your misfortune, ^at as it is ; Cssarini's disease 
evidently arose from no physical conformation ; it 
was but the crisis, the development of a long-con- 
tracted malady d mind ; passions morbidly in< 
dulgod ; the reasoning faculty obstinately neglect- 
ed; and yet, too, he may recover. The farther 
memory recedes from the shpok he has sustained, 
the better the ohancd that his mind will regain its 
tone.'* 

De Montaigne wrubg his friend's hand. 

" It is strange that from you should come sym- 
pathy and comfort ! you whom he so injured ! you 
whom his folly or his crime drove from your proud 
eafeer and your native soil ! but Providence will 
yet, I trust, redeem the evil of its erring creature, 
■and I shall yet live to see you restored to hope and 
borne, a happy husband, an honoured citixen ; till 
then, I feel as if the curse lingered upon my raee." 

** Speak not thus ; whatever my destiny, I have 
neovered from that wound; and still, De Mon- 
toigiw» I find ia life th«t si^erin^ succeeds to v^ 



and diaappointn^nt to disappointmeut* m 
wave to wave. To ^idure is the only philosopby ; 
to believe that we shall live again in a brighter pfaiar 
et is the only hope that our resson should acespl 
from our desires." 



CHAPTER ir. 

** Monstra erwiemnt mihi, 
iDtnrit is ades aier alieoQs tm 
Ancuii per implaviom decidU de 'tegnU% 
Gafiina ceelnit !" 

Tuiaarr. 

With his constitutional strength of Blind* and 
conformably with his acquired theories, MaltncMn 
continued to struggle against the latest ^ktroog^. 
est passion of his life. It might be sen in tha 
paleness of his brow, and that nameless ex^resnm 
of suffering which betrays itself in the lines abool 
the mouth, that his health was affected by the cm^ 
fiict within him ; and many a sudden fit of abeenoe 
and abstraction, many an impatient sigh, followed 
by a forced and unnatural gayety, told the ohserv- 
ant Valerie that he was the prey of a sorrow he 
was too proud to disclose. He compelled himself 
however, to take, or to affect an interest in the 
singular phenomena of the social state around him ; 
phenomena that, in a happio: or serener mooda 
would indeed have suggest no ordinary food te 
coniecture and meditation. 

The state of visible tranntion is the state o£ 
nearly all the enlightened commuaities in Europe* 
But nowhere is it so pronounced as in that counti^ 
vthkk may be called the heart of European civiU- 
zation. There, all to which the spirit of society 
attaches itself appears broken, vsgue, aiid half de» 
veloped, the antique in ruins wd the new not 
formed. It is, perhaps, the only country in yrkkih 
the constructive jurinciple has net kept pace yinA 
the destructive. The has been is blotted out ; tha 
to be is as the shadow of a far land in a a^Ay 
and perturbed sea. 

Maltravers, who for several years had not exam- 
ined the progress of modern literature, looked with 
mingled feelings of surprise, distaste, and occa- 
sional and most reluctant admiration, on the va* 
rious works which the successors of Voltaiie and 
Rousseau have produced, a^ are pleased to cal 
the offspring of troth united to romanbe. 

Profoundly versed in the mechanism and ele- 
ments of those masterpieces of Germany and Eng* 
land from which the French have borrowed so large* 
ly while pretending to be original, Maltravers was 
shocked to see the monsters which these Franken- 
steins had created from the relics and offal of the 
lioliest sepulchres. The head of a giant on the 
limbs ef a dwarf; incongroous members jumbled 
together ; parts fair and beautiful ; the whole a 
hideous distortion ! 

" It may be possible,'* said he to De Montaigne, 
*l that these works are admired and extolled ; but 
bow they can be vindicated by the examples of 
Shakspeare and Qoethe, or even of Byron, who 
redeemed poor and melo-dmmatic conceptions with 
a manly vigour of execution, an energy and coo^ 
pleteness a[ purpose liiat Dr3Fden himself never 
surpassed, is to me utterly inconc^vable." 

** I allow that these is a strange mixture of ftt»> 
tiw and mandUn in all these thingp," amwveied Ba 
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Montaigne, "but they acre bat tbewiiid&ils of trees 
that may bear ifth frdt ia due season ; meanwfaale, 
•njr tiew scbeol is bettter than eternal imitations of 
the old. As for critical vindications of the works 
tbemsehes, the age that prodaces the phenomena 
k neyei the age to classify and analyze th^n. 
"We have had a deluge, md now new creatioes 
spring from the new soil." 

** An excellent simfle : they eome forth ttom 
slime and mud, fetid and crawling, unfonned and 
monstrous. I grant exceptions, and even in the 
new school, as it is called,. I can admire the real 
genius, the vital and creativepower of Victor Hugo. 
But oh, that a nation which has known a Compile 
should eves spawn forUi a Janin ! And with these 
rickety and drivelling abortions, all having folk)wers 
and adulators, your public can still bear to be told 
that they have improved wonderfully on the day 
when they gave laws and models to the literature 
<rf Europe ; they can bear to hear ***** pro- 
claimed, a sublime genius is the same circles which 
floeer down Voltabne !" 

Voltaire is out of fashion in France, but Rous- 
eeau still maintains his influenee and boasts his 
imitatooB. Rousseau was the worse man of the 
two; perhaps he was also the more dangerous 
writer. But bis reputation is mpre durable, and 
einks deeper into the heurt of his nation ; uid the 
dangler of his unstable and ca|»nciou8 doctrines 
bas passed away. In Voltaire we behold the fate 
of all writers purely destructive ; their uses cease 
wif^ the evils ^ey denounce. But Rotnseau 
sought to construct as well as to destroy; and 
though nolluBg. could well be more abeurd than his 
constructions, still man loves to look back a^dsee 
ev^i delusive images, castles in the air, reared 
above the waste where dties have been: rather 
than leave even a burial-ground to solitude, we 
populate it w^ ghosts. 

•By degrees, bcmever,. as he mastered all the fea- 
tures of the- French lilerature, Maltravers became 
more tolerant of the preseot defects and more hope- 
ful of the future results. He saw, in one respect, 
that that literature carried with it its own ultimate 
xedemption. Its ffeneral chancteristio — contradis- 
tinguished from me literature of the old French 
classic school — ^is to tdce the heart for its e^udy ; 
to bring the passions and feelings into action, and 
4et the within have its record and history as wdl as 
the without In all this^ our contemplative analyst 
began to allow that the French were not hi wrong 
when they contended tiiat Shakspeare made the 
foundation of their inspiration ; a fountain which 
the majority of our later English fictionists, and 
Scott especially, have neglected. It is not by a 
story woven ol interestmff incidents^ relieved l^ 
drimeations of the extemus and smr£iu;e of charac- 
ter, humorous pbraseology, and every-day etMcs^ 
that fiction aclneves its grandest ends. 

^'the French literature^ thus characterized, there 
' is much false morality, much depraved sentiment, 
and much hollow rant. But still it carries within 
it the germe of an exeellenee^ which, sooner or 
later, must, in Uie progress of national genins, ar- 
nves at its full development. 

Meanwhile, it is a consolation to know that no- 
thing really immoral is ever permanently popular, or 
ereor, therefore, long deletenous ; what is danger- 
•U8 in a w<M'k of genius ctires itself in afew years. 
We can now read Werter, and instruct our hearts 
kff itM exposition of weakness and passbn ; our 



taste by its exquisite aiid unrivalled dmplieity of 
construction and detail, wiUkout any fe«r that we 
shall shoot ourselves in top-boots \ We can feel 
ouETselves elevated by the noble senlaments of ** The 
Robbers," and our penetration sharpened as to the 
wholesale immorality of conventional cant and by*- 
pocrisyv without any dinger of turning banditti and 
beeeming cutthroats from the love of virtue. I^vi- 
dence^ tfistt has made the genius of the few in aQ 
times and countries the guide and prophet of the 
many, and appointed literature as the sublime agent 
of civilization, of opmion, and of law, hae endow*- 
ed the elements it employs with adtvine power of 
self-purification. The stream settles of itself by 
rest and time ; the impure particles fly off, or are 
neutralized by the healihft^. It is only fools that 
call the works of a master-spirit immoral. There 
does not exist in the literature of the world one 
popular book that is immonl two centuries after it 
is produced. For, in the heart of nations, the false 
dc«s not live so long ; and the ti«ie is the ethical 
to the end of time. 

Fiem the literary, Maltravers turned to thepoliti^ 
cal state of France bis curious and tljoughtfal eye. 
He was struck by the resemUanee which this iw> 
tion — so civilized, so thoroughly European — ^besM 
in one respect to the despotisms' of Uie East ! the 
convnlsioDs of the capital decide the fate of the 
country ; Paris is the tyrant of France. He saw 
ixt this inflammable eoncwi<3raj(»)n oi power^ vAdek 
must ever be pregnant with great evite, one of tbt 
causes why the revolutions of that powerful and 
polished people are so incomplete aad unaarisfi»» 
tory ; why, IUeo Cardinal Fletxry, system after sya^ 
tem and government after government, 

" Floruit sine fructOj 
DefTorait sine laeta." 

Maltravers regarded it as a singular instance ci 
perverse ratiocination, that, unwarned by experi- 
ence, the French ^louid still persist in prpetuatii^ 
this political vice ; that all their polioy should stiu 
be the policy of centralization ; a pnneiple whick 
secures the momentary strength, but ever ends in 
the abrupt destruction of, states. It is, in fact, the 
perilous tonic, which seeme to brace the system, 
but drivea the blood to iho head ; thus come apo- 
plexy and madness. By centralization the prof- 
inoes are weakened, it is true ; but weak to assist 
as well as to oppose a government, weak to with- 
stand a mob. ^ Nowhere, nowadays, is a mob so 
powerful as in Paris ; the political history of Paris 
IS the history of mobs. Centr^ization is an ea- 
cellent quackery for a despot who dedbres power to 
last only his own life, and who has but a life-inter- 
est in the state ; but to true. liberty and permanent 
order centralization is a deadly poison. The more 
die provinces govern their own afiairs, the more we 
find everything, even to roads and post-horses, acre 
left to the people ; the more the municipal spirit 
pervades every vein of the vast body, the more' cer- 
tain may we be that reform and change must come 
from univeraal opinion, which is slow, and con- 
structs ere it destroys ; not from public clamour, 
which is sttdden,^ and not only polls down the edi- 
fice, but sells the bricks ! 

Another peculiarity in the French constitution 
struck and perplexed Maltravers. This people, so 
pervaded by the republican sentiment ; this people, 
who had sacrificed so much for freedom ; this peo- 
ple, who, in the name of Freedom, had perpetrated 
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10 much crime with Robespierre and achieved so 
much gloiy with Napoleon ; this people were, €L9 a 
people, contented to be utterly excluded firom all 
power and toiccl in the state ! Out of thirty-three 
millions of subiects, less than two hundred thousand 
electors ! Where was there ever an oUg|archy 
equal to this 1 What a stitnge infatuation, to de- 
molish an aristocracy and yet to exclude a people ! 
What an anomaly in architecture to build an invert- 
ed pyramid ! Where was the safetyvalve of gov- 
ernments ; where the natural vents of excitement 
in a population so inflammable 1 The people itself 
were left a mob : no stake in the state ; no action in 
its affairs ; no legislative interest in its security. 

On the other hand, it was singular to see how, 
the aristocracy of birth broken down, the aristocracy 
of letters had arisen. A peerage, half composed of 
joumaUsts, philosophers, and authors ! This was 
the heau ideal of Algernon Sidney's aristocratic re- 
public ; of the Helvetian visions of what ought to 
be the dispensation of public distinctions ; yet was 
it, after all, a desirable aristocracy 1 Did society 
gain, did Uterature lose 1 Was the' priesthood of 
genius made more sacred and more pure by these 
worldly decorations «nd hollow titles, or was aris- 
tocracy itself thus rendered a loftier, a more disin- 
terested, a more powerful, or more sagacious ele- 
ment in the administration of law oi* the exaltation 
of opinion \ These questions, not lightly to be an- 
swered, could not fail to arouse the speculation and 
curiosity of a man who had been familiar with the 
closet and the forum ; and, in proportion as he 
found his interest excited in tliese problems to be 
solved by a foreijm nation, did the thoughtful Eng- 
lishman feel theCld instinct — which binds the citi- 
zen to the father-land — ^begin to stir once more ear- 
nestly and vividly within him. 

"You yourself individually are passing, like 
us^ (said Die Montaigne one dav to Maltravers), 
" through a state of transition. You have for ever 
left the ideal, and you are carrying your careo of 
experience 6ver to the practical. When you have 
reached that haven you will have completed the de- 
velopment of your forces." 

" You mistake me ; I am but a spectator." 

** Yes ; but you desire to go behind the scenes. 
And he who once grows familiar with the green- 
room longs to be an actor." 

With Madame de St. Yentadour and the De Mon- 
taignes Maltravers passed the chief part of his time. 
They knew how to appreciate his nobler and to 
love his gentler attributes and qualities ; they united 
in a warm interest for his future fate ; they com- 
bated his philosophy of inaction ; and they felt that 
it was because he was not happy that he was wise. 
Experience was to him what ignorance had been to 
Alice. His faculties were <milled and dormant. 
As affection to those who are unskilled in all things, 
M is affection to those who despair of all things. 
The mind of Maltravers was a world without a sun ! 



CHAPTER HI. 

" Ccelebs quid agam V* 



HORAT. 



In a room at Fenton's Hotel sat Lord Vargrave 
■nd Caroline Lady Doltimore, two months after the 
■Miiiage of the latter. 



<* Doltimore has pofitivejk fixed, then, to go 
abroad on your return from OomvM V* 

" Positively, to Paris : yon can join ue at Cfannt- 
mas, I trust 1" 

" I have no doubt of it ; and before then I hope 
that I shall have arranged certain pubtic mattersy 
which at present harass and absorb me even loasm 
than my private affairs." 

" You have managed to obtain terms with Mc 
Douce, and to delay the payment of your debt to 
himi" 

** Yes, I hope so, till I touch Miss CameronVia- 
come ; which will be mine, I trust, by the time she 
is eiebteen." 

<* You mean the forfeit-money of 30,000/." 

*< Not I ! I mean what I said \^ 

** Can you really imagine she will still accept yom 
handl" 

" With your aid, I do imagine it ! Hear me. 
You must take Evel3m with you to Paris. I have 
no doubt but that she will be delighted to accom- 
pany yoy ; nay, I have paved the way so far. Far, 
of course, as a friend of the family and guardian to 
Evel3m, I have maintained a correspondence with 
Lady Vargrave. She informs me that Evelyn faae 
been unwell and low-spirited ; that she fears Brook 
Green is dull for her, &c. I wrote in reply to say 
that the more my ward saw of the world prior to 
her accession, when of age, to the position she 
would occupy in it, the more she would fulfil my 
late uncle's wishes with respect to her education, 
and so forth. I added, that as you were going to 
Paris, and as you loved her so much, there could 
not be a better opportunity for her entrance inte 
life, under the most favourable auspices. Lady 
Vargrave's answer to this letter arrived this min- 
ing : she will consent to rtich an arrangement should 
you propose it." 

** but what good will result to yourself in this 
project^ at Paris you will be sure of rivals, and-*-** 

" CaroUne !" interrupted. Lord Vargrave, *' I 
know very well what you would say ; I also know 
all the danffer I must incur. But it is a choice of 
evils, and I choose the least. You see that while 
she is at Brook Green, and under the eye of that 
sly old curate, I can effect nothing with her. . There 
she is entirely removed from my influence ; not so 
abroad, not so under your roof. Listen to me still 
further. In this country, and especially in the se- 
clusion and shelter of Brook Green, I have no scope 
for any of those means which I shall be compelled 
to resort to in failure of all else." 

** What can you intend 1" said Carolme, with 
slight shudder. 

** I don't know what I intend yet. But this, ifc 
least I can tell you, that Miss Cameron's fortune I 
must and will have. I am a desperate man, and 
can play a desperate game, if need be." 

** And do you think that /wil^aid, will abetl" 

*< Hush ! not so loud \ Yes, Caroline, you will, 
and you must, aid and abet me in any project I may' 
form." 

"Must! Lord Vargrave." 

<( Ay !" said Lnmley, with a smile, and sinking 
his voice into a whisper ; ** ay f yoit are in m} 
power /" 

'* Traitor ! you cannot dare, you cannot mean — ^ 

" I mean nothing more than to remindyou of the 

ties that exist between us ; ties which ought te 

make us the firmest and most confidential of friends 

Come, Caroline, recollect all the benefits must ntf 
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he on one side : I haye obtained for you lank and 
wealth ; I have pTOcnred yon a husband, you must 
help me to a We !'' 

Caroline sunk back, and coyered her face with 
her hands. 

" I allow,'* continued Vargrave, coldly, " I allow 
that your beauty and talent were sufficient of them- 
selves to charm a wiser man than Doltimore ; but 
had I not suppressed jealousy, sacrificed love ; had 
I dropped a hint to your liege lord ; nay, had I not 
fed his lapdog vanity by all the cream and susar of 
flattering falsehoods, you would be Caroline Merton 
still !" 

" Oh ! would that I were ! oh ! that I were any- 
thing but your tool, your victim ! Fool that I was ! 
wretch that I am ! 1 ^ rightly punished !" 

"Forgive me, forgive me, dearest," said Tar- 
grave, soothingly ; ** I was to blame, forgive me ; 
but you irritated, you maddened me, by your seem- 
'ag indifference to my prosperity, my f^te. I tell 
you again and again, pride of my soul, I tell you 
that you are the only being I love ; and if you will 
allow me, if you wiU rise superior, as I once fondly 
hoped, to all the cant and prejudice of convention 
and education, the only woman I could ever respect, 
as well love ! Oh, hereafter, when you see me at 
that height to which I feel that I am bom to climb, 
let me think that to your generosity, your affection, 
TOur zeal, I owed the ascent ; at present I am on 
the )>recipice ; without your hand I fall for ever. 
My own fortune is gone ; the miserable forfeit 
due to me, if Eveljm continues to reject my suit 
when she has arrived at the <ge of eighteen, is 
deeply mortgaged. I am engaged in vast and da- 
ring schemes, in which I may either rise to the 
highest station or lose that which I now hold. In 
eithei^ase, how necessaryHo me is wealth ; in the 
one instance to maintain my advancement, in the 
other to redeem my fall.'* 

** But did you not tell me," said Caroline, " that 
Evelyn had proposed and promised to place her for- 
tune at your disposal, even while rejecting your 
handl" 

" Absurd mockery !" exclaimed Vargiave ; " the 
foolish boast of a girl ; an impulse liable to every 
caprice : can you suppose, that when she launches 
into the extravagance natural to her age and neces- 
sary to her position, she will not find a thousand 
deman^ls upon her rent-roll not dreamed of now 1 
a thousand vanities and bawbles that will soon erase 
my poor and hollow claim from her recollection 1 
Can you suppose that, if she marry another, her 
husband would ever consent to a child's romance 1 
And even were all this possible '; were it possible 
that girls were not extravagant, and that husbands 
had no common sense, is it for me. Lord Vargrave, 
to be a mendicant upon reluctant bounty 1 a poor 
cousin, a pensioned ied-captain 1 Heaven knows 
I have as little false pride as any man, but this is 
degradation I cannot stoop to. Besides, Caroline, 
I am no miser, no Harpagon ; I do not want wealth 
for wealth's sake, but for the advantages it bestows, 
respect, honour, position ; and these I get as the 
husband of the great heiress : should I get them as 
her dependant 1 No ; for more than six years I 
have buut my schemes and shaped my conduct ac- 
cording to one assured and definite object; and 
that object I shall not now, in the eleventh hour, 
let slip from my hands. Enough of this ; you*will 
pass Brook Green in returning from Cornwall ; you 
will take Evelyn with you to Paris ; leave tb'^ rest 

Vol. II. 



to me. Fear no folly, no violence, ftom my plans, 
whatever they may be : I work in the dark. Nor 
do I despair that Evelyn will love, that Evelyn wiU 
voluntarily accept me yet ; my disposition is san^ 
guine ; I look to the bright side of things ; do the 
same !" 

Here their conference was interrupted by Lord 
Doltimore, who lounged carelessly into the room, 
with his hat on one side : " Ah ! Vargrave, how 
are yoyl You will forget the letters of introduc- 
tion 1 Where are you going, Caroline 1" 

" Only to my own room to put on my bonnet , 
the carriage will be here in a few minutes ;" and 
Caroline escaped. 

" So yoo go to Cornwall to-morrow, Doltimore V* 

" Yes ; cursed bore ; but Lady Elizabeth insists 
on seeing us, and I don't object to a week's good 
shooting. The old lady, too, has something to 
leave, and Caroline had no dowry : not that I care 
for it ; but, still, marriage is expensive." 

** By-the-by, you will .want the -five thousand 
pounds you- lent me V* 

" Why, whenever it is convenient." 

'< Say no more ; it shall be seen to. Doltimore, 
I am very anxious that Lady Doltimore's debdt at 
Paris should be brilliant; everything depends on 
falling into the right set. For myself, I cfon't care 
about fashion, and never did ; but if I were mai- 
ried, and an idle man like you, it might be different." 

*.* Oh, you will be very useful to us when we re- 
turn to London. Meanwhile, you know, you have 
my proxy in the lords ; I dare say there will be 
some sharp work the first week or two after the re- 
cess." 

*• Very likely ; and depend on one thing, my dear 
Doltimore, that, when I am in the cabinet, a certain 
friend of mine shall be an earl. Adieu." 

" Good-by, my dear Vargrave, good-by ; and, I 
say, I say, don't distress yourself about that trifle ; 
a few months hence it will suit me just as well." 

" Thanks ; I will just look into my accounts, and 
use you without ceremony. Well, I dare say we 
shall meet at Paris. Oh, I forgot ! I observe that 
you have renewed your intimacy with Legard. 
Now he is a very good fellow, and I gave him that 
place to oblige you ; still, as you are no longer a 
gargon — but perhaps I shall offend you 1" 

•♦ Not at all. What is there against Legard 1" 

" Nothing in the worid ; but he is a bit of a 
boaster. I dare say his ancestor was a Gascon, 
poor fellow ! and he affects to say that you can't 
choose a coat or buy a horse without his approval 
or advice ; that he can tuni you round his finger. 
Now this hurts your consequence in the world ; you 
don't get credit for your own excellent sense and 
taste. Take my advice ; avoid these young hang- 
ers-on of fashion, these clubroom lions. Having 
no importance of their own, they steal the impor- 
tance of their friends : Verbum sap." 

*♦ You are very right, Legard is a coxcomb ; and 
now I see why he talked of joining us at Paris." 

" Don't let him do any such thins ! he will be 
telling the Frenchmen that her lady^ip is in love 
with him ; ha ! ha !" 

** Ha ! ha ! a very good joke ; poor Caroline ' 
very good joke ! Well, good-by once more ;" and 
Vargrave closed the door. 

'* Legard go to Paris ; not if Evelyn goes there !*• 
muttered Lumley. " Besides, I want no partner 
in the little that one can screw out of this block- 
head." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

** * Mr. Bamblecase, a word witb yoa ; I have a little biui- 
■ess.* 

<* * Farewell, Ae goodly Manor of Blackaere, wMi all Us 
woods, underwoods, and appartenances whaioTer.* "^Wv- 
chsrlby's Plain Dealer. 

In leaving Fenton's Hotel Lord Vargrave en- 
tered into one of the clubs in St. Jamef s-street ; 
t^ wae rather uaasnal with him, for he was not a 
ekib man. It was not his system to spend his tune 
for nothing ; but it was a wet December day ; the 
house not yet assembled, and he had done his offi- 
cial business. Here, as he was munching a biscuit 
end reading an article in one of the mimsteiiid pa- 
pen — ^the heads of which he himsei' had supplied 
-^Lord Saxingham joined, and drew mm to the win- 
dow. 

" I have reason to think," said the eail, " that 
your visit to Windsor did good.'* 

" Ah, indeed, so I fancied." 

" I do not think that a certain personage will ever 
consent to the — question ; and the premier, whom 
I saw to-day, seems chafed and irritated." 

" Nothing can be better ; I know that we are in 
the right boat." 

<* I bope it is not true, Lumley, that your mar- 
riage with Miss Cameron is broken off; such was 
ike on dit in the club just before you entered." 

" Contradict it, my dear lord, contradict it. I 
hope by the spring to introduce Lady Vargrav^ to 
you. But who broached ,the absurd report 1" 

** Why, your friHigk^ Legard, says ne heard so 
from his uncle, who heard it from Sir John Mor- 
ton." 

" Legard is a puppy, and Sir John Morton a goh^ 
fiumche, Legard haid better attend to his office if 
he wants to get on ; and I wish you'd Veli him so. 
I*hav« heard somewhere that he talks of going to 
Paris ; you can just hint to him that he must give 
up these idle habits. Public functionaries are not 
now what they were ; people are expected to work 
for the money they pocket ; otherwise Legard is a 
deverish fellow, and deserves promotion* A word 
or two of caution from you will do him a vast deal 
of good." 

<* Be sure I will lecture hiuL Will you dine with 
me to-day, Lumley 1" 

<*No. I expect my co-trustee, Mr. Douce, on 
matters of business ; a tiU-a-Uu dinner." 

Lord Vargrave had, as he conceived, very clev- 
erly talked over Mr. Douce into letting his debt to 
that gentleman run on for the present ; and, in the 
mean while, he had overwhelmed Mr. Douce with 
his condescensions, "th&i gentleman had twice 
dined with Lord Yaxgrave, and Lord Vargrave had 
twice dined with him. The occasion of the present 
more familiar entertainment was in a letter from Mr. 
Douce, begging to see Lord Vargrave on particular 
business ; and Varmve, who by no means liked 
the word Iwsiness from a gentleman to whom he 
owed money, thought that it would go off more 
smoothly if a little arrosi by Champagne. 

Accordingly, he begged '* My dear Mr. Douce" 
to excuse ceremony and dine with him on Thurs- 
day at seven o'clock ; he was really so busy all 
the mornings. 

At seven o'clock Mr. Douce came. The mo- 
ment he entered Vargrave called out at the top of 
his voice, '* Dinner immediately !" And as the lit- 
. tie man bowed, and shuffled, and fidgeted, and wrig- 
gled (while Vargrave shook him by the hand), as if 



he thought he was going, himself to bo. ip'tUd, Jrii 
host said, " With your leave, we'll piMtp<Mie the 
budget till after dinner. It is the faahtonnowadi^a 
to postpone bud^ts as long as we can; ehl 
Well, and how are all at home ! Devilish cM, h 
it not 1 So you ^ to your villa eveiy day ! That's 
what keeps you m such capital healtk. Yoq know 
I had a villa too, though I never Ittd tmie to go 
there." 

** Ah, yes ; I think, I- remember, s* Ful — ^Ful-^ 
Fulham !" gasped out Mr. Douce. ** Your peer 
uncle's, now Lady Yar— Var— VaigrB;ve'« joinduse- 
house. So— so — " 

" She don't live there !" burst in Vargimve (far too 
impatient to be polite). " Too oodoiified for her ; 
gave it up to me ; very M^ty place, but damned 
extensive. Icouldnotattovdtt; never went then; 
and so I have let it to my wine-merchaat ; the rent 
just pays his bill. You will taste some of the solas 
and tables to-day in his Champagne ! I don't know 
how it is,. I alwavs fancy my muxj smells like Hiy 
poor uncle's leather chittr ; Very odd smell it had ; 
a kind of respectable smell ! I hope you're hungiy, 
dmner*s ready." 

Vargrave Uius rattled away in order to give the 
good banker to understand that his affairs were m. 
me most floarishiug condition-; and he continued 
to keep up the bau all dinnestime^ stopping Mb 
Deuce's little, miserable, ^sping, dacelike mouth 
witb ** a glass of wme, Deuce," er ** by-the-by, 
Douce," whenever he saw that worthy g^itlemaa 
about, to make the .^schylean improvement of a 
second person in the dialogue. 

At len^h, dinner beine fairly over, and the sei^ 
vants withd^wn, Lord Vaigrave, knowing that 
sooner or later Douce would have his say, drew his 
chair to the fire» put his feet on the fender, anij^ed, 
as he tossed off his claret, " Now, Douob, wsat 
CAN I do for youI" 

Mr. Douce opened his eyes to their full extent, 
and then as rapidly closed them ; and this operation 
he continued till, having snufied them so much that 
they could by no possibility bum any brighter, be 
was convinced that he had not misunderstood his 
lordship. 

" Indeed, then," he began, in his most frightened 
manner, " indeed — I — ^realiy, your lordship misua- 
derstands — ^I — I wanted to speak to you on busi- 
ness." 

. «< Well, what can I do for you ; some little favour, 
eh 1 Snug sinecure for a favourite clerk, or a place 
in the stampoffice for your fat footman — ^Joho, I 
think you call him ! Ifou know, my dear Douce, 
you may command me." 

** Ob, indeed, you are all good — good — goodness 
—but— but— " 

Vargrave threw himself back, and shutting his 
eyes and pursing up his mouth, resolutely suffered 
Mr. Douce to unbosom himself without interrup- 
tion. He was considerably relieved to find that ths 
business referred to related only to Miss Cameron. 
Mr. Douce having reminded Lord Vargrave, as 
he had often done before, of the wishes of his uncle, 
that the greater portion of the money bequeathed to 
Evelyn should be invested in land, proceeded to 
say that a most excellent opportunity presented it- 
self for just such a purchase as would have rejoiced 
the heart of the late lord. A superb place, in the 
style of Blickling, deer-park six miles round, 10,000 
acres of land, bringing a clear 8000^. a year, pur- 
chase-money only 240,000/. The whole estate 
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QcblMrger» 1^000 «er^ ;« but, then, 
thg moredtftuit fftUBJi could be sold iadHTefeni lots 
m <»4er to i&eet tbe exact sum Miss CvmesosCB 
trustees were enabled to iiiTest. 

" Welf * said Vargrave, " and vihete is it 1 My 
poor uncle was after De CMord's estate, but tbe 
tiUe was uot good/' 

•* Ob ! tbis— is much — ^saueb fi — fi— -finer ; f»' 
mous investment, but ratber far off— 4n — in the 
north. Li — Li — Lisle Court." 

" Lisle Court ! Wby, doee not that belesg to 
Colonel Maltravers 1" 

" Yes. It is, indeed, quite, I may sigr — » secret 
— yiBS^—really — a se — se — secret — ^not in tbe mar- 
ket yet, not at all ; soon snapj^ up." 

" Humph ! Has Colonel Maltravers been extrav* 
sgant ?" 

" No ; but he does not, I hear — or, ratber, Lady 
—•Julia— -so I'm told, yes, indeed — ^does not li — 
like — agoing so far, and so they spend tbe winter in 
Italy instep Yes-«>very odd — very fine place." 

Lumley was slightly acquainted with the elder 
brother of bis old friend, a man who possessed some 
of Ernest's faults ; very proud, and very exacting, 
sad very fastidious ; but sdl these faults were devel* 
oped in the ordinary commonplace world, and were 
not the refined abstractions of bis younger brother. 

Colonel Maltaravers had continued, unce he en- 
tered the Ghiards, to be thoroughly the man of 
fashion, and nothing more. But rich, and wellborn^ 
and highly connosted, and thorou^y a la mode as 
he was, his pride made him unoomibrtable in Lon- 
don, while his fastidiousness made him ulicomfort* 
aUe in the country. He was rather a great person^ 
but he wanted to be a very great person. This be 
was at Lisle Court ; but that did not satisfy him ; 
be wanted not only to be a very great person, but 
a very ^eat person among very great persons, and 
squires and parsons bored him. Lady Julia, his 
wife, was a fine lady, inane and pretty, who saw 
everything through her husband's eyes. He was 
quite master chez k/^ was Colonel Maltravers ! He 
lived a great deal abroad, for on the Continent his 
large income seemed princely, while his high char- 
acter, thorough breedings and personal advantages^ 
which were remarkable, secured him a greater po- 
sition in foreign courts than at his own. Two 
Ibings had greatly disgusted him with Lisle Court ; 
trifles they might be to others, but they were not 
tnfies to Uuthbert Maltravers ; in the first place, a 
man who had been his father's attorney, and who 
was the very incarnation of coarse unrfepellable fa- 
xmliarity, had bought an estate close by the said 
lisle Court, and had, horretco rtf&rmsy been nukde 
a baronet ! Sir Gregory Gubbins took precedeiice 
of Colonel Maltravers ! He could not ride out but 
he met Sir Gregory ; he could not dine out but be 
had the pleasure of walking behind Sir Gregory's 
bright blue coat with its bright brass buttons. In 
his last visit to Lisle Court, which he had then 
crowded with all manner of fine people, he had 
seen, the very first morning after his aiiival^ seen 
from the large «^indow of his stete saloon^ a great 
staring white, red, blue, and gilded thing at the end 
of the stately avenue planted by sir Guy Maltravers 
Bi honoui of the victory over the Spaaisk annada;. 
He looked in mute surprise, and everybody else 
looked, and a polite German county gazing tl^ugh 
his eyeglass, said, " Ah ! dat is vat you call a vim 
Ki your -payf ; the vim of Colonel Maltravers !" 

Hiig '* vim" was the pagoda summer-house of 



■Sir Gr^ry GubbiB», eteded m imitatioB of the 
Pavilion at Brighton. Colonel Maltravers was mis- 
erable ; the mm haunted him ; it seemed ul»qui> 
tous ; he could not escape it ; it was built on the 
highest spot in the county ; ride, walk, sit where 
he would, the vim stared at him, and he thought he 
saw little mandarins shake their round lit^ heads 
at him. This was one of the great curses of Lisle 
Court : the other was yet nme galling. The own- 
ers of Lisle Court had for several generations pos- 
sessed the domiaant interest in the county town. 
The colonel himself meddled little in politics, and 
was too fine a gentleman for the drudgery of par- 
liament : he h^ offered the seat to Ernest when 
the latter had commenced his pii^lic career, but the 
result of a communication proved that their politi* 
cal views were dissimilar; and the negotiation 
dropped without ill feeling on either side. Subse- 
quently a vacancy occuired; and Lady Julia's 
brother (just made a lord of the treasury) wished to 
come into parliament, so tbe county, town was of- 
fered to him. Now the proud commoner had mar 
ried into the family of a peer as proud as himself 
and Colonel Maltravers was always glad whenever 
he could impress his consequience en his connex^ 
ions by doing them a favour. He wrote to his 
steward to see that the thing was properly settled^ 
and came down on tl^js nominadon day " to shure 
the triumph and partake the gale." Guess his in* 
dignalion when he found the nephew of Sk Gregc 
ory Gubbins was abready in the field ! The residt 
of the election was, that Mr. Augustus Gubbins 
came in, and that Colonel Maltravers was pelted 
with cabbage-stalks and accused of attempting to 
se^ the worthy and independent electors to a gov- 
ernment nominee ! In shame and disgust Colonel 
Mdtravers broke up hie estaUishment at Lide 
Court, and once more retired to the Continent. 

About a week firom tbe date now touched upon^ 
Lady Julia and himself had arrived in London from 
Vienna ; and a new mortification awaited the .un- 
foitunate owner of Lisle Court. A railroad com* 
pany had been established, of which Sir Gregorf 
Gubbins was a principal shareholder ; and the spec* 
ulator, Mr. Aucustus Gubbins, one of the " most 
useful men in tne house," had undertaken to canj 
the bill through parliament. Colond Maltravers 
received a letter of portentous size, enclosing the 
vaap of the places which this blessed railway was 
to bisect ; and lo ! just at the bottom of his paifc 
ran a portentous line, which informed him of the 
sacrifice he was expected to make for the public 
good ; especially for the good of that very coun^ 
town, the inhabitants of whichiksd pelted him witk 
cabbage-stalks ! 

Cotonel Maltravers lost all patienoe. Unaco 
quainted with our wise legislative proceedings, he 
was not aware that a railway planned is a very dU* 
ferent thing from a railway made ; and that pariiap 
mentaxy con»nittee« are not by any means favoor- 
aUe to schemes for carrying the public through a 
gentleman's park, 

<* T\m country is not to be lived in," said he t» 
Lady Jillis ; ** it gets worse and worse every yeac 
I am sure I have never had any comfort in Liifo 
Court. I've a great mind to seU it." 

" Why, indewli as we have no scm^ only daugh^ 
ters, and Ernest is so well provided for," said Imj 
Julia, ^* and the place is so far from London, and m 
neighbourhood » so disagreeable, I think that we 
oeuld do very well without it." 
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Colonel Maltraren made no answer ; l>at he re- 
volved the pros and cons ; and then he hegan to 
think how much it cost him in gamekeepers, and 
caipenters, and hailifis, and gardeners, and Heaven 
knows who besides ; and then the pagoda flashed 
across him ; and then the cahbage-st^ks ; and at 
last he went to his solicitor. 

** You may sell Lisle Court," said he, <l^®tb![; 

The solicitor dipped his pen in the wk. ** The 
particulars, colonel V* 

** Particulars of Lisle Court ! everybody, that is, 
tveiy gentleman, knows Lisle Court !" 

"Price, sir!" 

'*You know the rents; calculate accordingly. 
It will be too laige a purchase for one individual ; 
sell the outlying woods and farms separately from 
the rest." 

" We must draw up an advertisement, colonel." 

** Advertise Lisle Court ! out of the question, sir. 
I can have no publicity given to my intention ; men- 
tion it quietly to any capitalist, but keep it out of 
the papers till it is all settled. In a week or two 
you will find a purchaser ; the sooner the better." 

Besides his horror of newspaper comments and 
newspaper puffs. Colonel Maltravers dreaded that 
his brother, then in Paris, should learn his intention 
and attempt to thwart it ; and, somehow or other, 
the colonel was a little in aw# of Ernest and a little 
ashamed of his resolution. He did not know that, 
by a singular coincidence, Ernest himself had 
thought of selling Burleigh. 

The soUcitor was by no means pleased with this 
wa^r of settling the matter. However, he whisper- 
ed it about that Lisle Court was in the market : 
and as it really was one of the most celebrated 
places of its kind in England, the whisper spread 
among bankers, and brewers, and soap-boilers, and 
other rich people— the M^ici of the new noblesse 
rising up among us — till at last it reached the ears 
of Mr. Douce.- 

Lord Vargrave, however bad a man he might be, 
had not many of those vices of character which be- 
long to what I may call the personal clots of vice* ; 
that is, he had no ill-will to individuals, ne was 
not, ordinarily, a jealous man, nor a spiteful, nor a 
malignant, nor a vindictive man ; his vices arose 
from utter indifference to all men and all things, 
except as conducive to his own ends. He would 
not have injured a worm if it did him no good, 
bat he would have set ai^ house on fire if he had 
no other means of roastmg his own eggs. Yet 
•dll, if any feelmg of personal rancour could har- 
bour in ms breast; it was first towards Evelyn 
Cameron ; and, secondly, towards Ernest Maltrav- 
ers. For the first time in his life he did long for 
revenge ; revenge against the one for stealing his 
patrimony and refusing his hand ; and that revenge 
ne hoped to gratify. As to the other, it was not so 
much dislike he felt as an uneasy sentiment of in- 
feriority. However well he himself had got on in 
the world, he yet grudged the reputation of a man 
whom he had remembered a wayward, inexperi- 
enced boy ; he did not love to hear any one praise 
Maltravers. He fancied, too; that this feeling was 
reciprocal, and that Maltraveie was pained at hear- 
ing of any new step in his own career. In fact, it 
was that sort of jealousy which n\|n often feel for 
the companions of their youth, whose characters 
are higher than their own, and whose talents are of 
an order they do not quite comprehend. Now it 
certainly did seem at that moment to Lord Var- 



grave that it would be a most splendid tiiiin^h 
over Mr. Maltravers of Burleigh to be lord of L^le 
Court, the hereditary seat of the elder branch of 
the family ; to be, as it were, in the ven 8lH>e8 of 
Mr. Ernest M^travers's elder brother, lie knew, 
too, that it was a property of great consequence : 
Lord Vargrave of Lisle Court would hold a verf 
different position in the peerage firom Lord Var- 
gnve of — , Fulham ! NolKKly would call the 
owner of Lisle Court an adventurer ; nobody would 
suspect such a man caring three straws about place 
and salary. And if he married Evelvn, and if Ev- 
elyn bought Lisle Court, would not Lisle Court be 
his 1 He vaulted over the t/r, stiff monosyllables 
though they were, with a single jump. Besides, 
even shouM the thing come to nothing, there was 
the very excuse he sought for joining Evelyn at 
Paris, for conversing with her, consulting her. It 
was true that the wul of the late lord left it solebf 
at the discretion of the trustees to select such lancU 
ed investment as seemed best to them.^ But still 
it was, if not legally necessary, at least iJut a proper 
courtesy, to consult Evelyn. And plans, and draw- 
ings, and explanations, and rent-rolls, would justi^ 
him in spending morning after morning alone with 
her. 

Thus cogitating. Lord Vargrave suffered Mr. 
Douce to stammer out sentence by sentence, till 
at length, as he rang for coffee, his lordship stretch- 
ed himself with the air of a man stretching himself 
into self-complacency or a good ^ng, and said, 

'* Mr. Douce, I will go down to Lisle Court as 
soon as I can ; I will see it ; I will asceruin aU 
about it ; I will consider favourably of it ; I agree 
with you, I think it will do famously." 

" But," said Mr. Douce, who seemed singularly 
anxious about the matter, '* we must make haste, 
my lord, for reallv — ^yes, indeed — if— if — ^if Baron 
Roths — Rothschild should — that is to say — " 

** Oh, yes, I understand ; keep the thing close, 
my dear Douce ; make friends with the colonel's 
lawyer ; play with him a little, till I can run down." 

** Besides, you see, you are such a good man of 
business, my lord — that you see, that — ^yes, really 
there must be time to draw out the purchase money 
—sell out at a prop— prop— " 

" To be sure, to be sure ; bless me, how late it 
is ! I am afraid my carriage is ready I I must go 
to Madame de L *s." 

Mr. Douce, who seemed to have much more to 
say, was forced to keep it in for another time, and 
to take his leave. 

Lord Var^ve went to Madame de L 's. 

His i^osition u what is called exclusive society was 
rather pecuUar. By those who affected to be the 
best judses, the frankness of his manner and the 
easy oddity of his conversation were pronounced 
at vsriance with the tranquil serenity of thorough 
breeding. But still he was a mat favourite both 
with fine ladies and dandies. His handsome, keen 
countenance, his talents, his politics, his intrigues, 
and an animated boldness in his bearing, compen- 
sated for his constant violation of «11 the minutis 
of orthodox conventionalism. 

At this house he met Colonel Maltravers, and 
took an opportunity to renew his acquaintance with 
that gentleman. He then referred, in a confiden- 
tial whisper, to the communication he had received 
touching Lisle Court. 

" Yes," said the colonel, " I suppose I must ssD 
the place, if I can do so quietly. To be tiue, 
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wrbeti I first spoke to my lawyer it was in a moment 

mi vexation, on hearing that the railroad was 

to go through the park, but I £nd that I overrated 
that danger. Still, if you will do me the honour to 
go and look over the place, you will find very good 
•hooting ; and when you come back, you can see if 
it will suit you. Don't say anything about it when 
you are there ; it is better not to publish my inten- 
tion all over the county. I shall have Sir Grregory 
Gubbins offering to buy it if you do I" 

" You may depend on my discretion. Have you 
heard anything of your brother lately 1" 

«* Yes ; I fancy he is goin|r to Switzerland. He 
would sdon be in England if he heard I was going 
to part with Lisle Court !" 

« What, it would vex him so 1" 

** I fear it would ; but he has a nice old place of 
hia own, not half so large, and, therefore, not half so 
troublesome as Lisle Court." 

« Ay ! and he did Ulk of selling that nice old 
place." 

" Selling Burleigh ! you surprise me. But, real- 
ly, country places in England are a bore. I sup- 
pose he has his Gubbins as well as myself !" 

Here the chief minister of the government, adorn- 
ed by Lord Vargrave's virtues, passed by ; and 
Lumley turned to greet him. 

The two ministers talked together most affection- 
ately in a close whisper ; so affectionately, that one 
mifiht have seen, with half an eye, that they hated 
nSa. other like poison ! 



CHAPTER V. 

•< Inspioere tanqnam in apeculom, In vitas onmiiBn 
Jubeo." 

TiaBNT. 

Ebnbst Maltravbbs still lingered at Paris : h6 
save up all notion of proceeding farther. He was, 
m fact, tired of travel. But there was another rea- 
■on that chained him to that Omphalos Gaut-^^^ the 
navel of the earth" — there is not anywhere a bet- 
ter sounding-board to London' rumours than the 
English quartier between the Boulevards des Ital- 
'iennes and the Tuileries ; here, at all events, he 
should soonest learn the worst ; and every day, as 
he took up the English newspapers, a sick feeling 
of apprehension and fear came over him. No ! till 
the seal was set upon the bond, till the rubicon was 
passed, till Miss Cameron was the wife of Lord Var- 
grave, he could neither return to the home that was 
80 eloquent with the recollections of Evelyn, nor, 
by removing farther from England, delay the receipt 
of an intelligence which he vainly told himself he 
was prepared to meet 

He continued to seek such distractions from 
thought as were within his reach ; and, as his heart 
was too occupied for pleasures which had, indeed, 
long since palled, those distractions were of the 
grave and noble character which it is a prerogative 
of the intellect to afford to the passions. 

De Montaigne was neither a doctrinaire nor a re- 

Sblican ; and yet, perhaps, he was a little of both. 
B was one who thought that the tendency of all 
European states is towards democracy ; but he by 
00 means looked upon democracy as a panacea for 
• idl legislative evUs. He thought that, while a writer 
•houki be in advance of his time, a statesman should 
content himself with marching by its side : that a 
Vol IL 



nation could not be ripened, like an exotic, by vx- 
tificial means ; that it must be developed only l^ 
natural influences. He believed that forms of sov- 
enlment are never universal in their effects. Thua, 
De Montaigne conceived that we were wrong in 
attaching more importance to legislative than to so- 
cial reforms. He considered, for instance, that the 
surest sign of our progressive civilization is in our 
^wing distaste for capital punishments. He be- 
lieved, not in the vXtimKie perfection of mankind, but 
in their ^lO^ewviQ perfectibility. He thought that 
improvement was indefinite ; but he did not place 
its advance more under republican than under mo- 
narchical forms. ** Provided," he was wont to say, 
** all our checks to power are of the right kind, it 
matters little to what hands the power itself is con- 
fided." 

«^gina and Athens," /taid he, ** were republics, 
commercial and maritime, placed under the same 
sky, surrounded by the same neighbours, and rent 
by the same struggles between oligarchy and de- 
mocracy. Yet while one left the world an immor- 
tal heirloom of genius, where are the poets, the phi- 
losophers, the statesmen of the other 1 Arrian tells 
us of republics in India — still supposed to exist by 
modem investigators — ^but they are not more pro- 
ductive of liberty of thought or ferment of intellect 
than the principalities. In Italy there were com- 
monwealths as liberal as the republic of Florence ; 
but they did not produce a Machiavelli or a Dante. 
What daring thought, what gigantic speculation^ 
what democracy of wisdom and genius have sprung 
up among the despotisms of Germany ! You can- 
not educate two individuals so as to produce the 
same results firom both ; you cannot, by similar con< 
stitutions (which are the education of nations), pro- 
duce the same results from different communities. 
The proper object of statesmen should be to give 
every facility to the people to develop thenaselves, 
and every facility to philosophy to dispute and dis 
cuss as to the ultimate objects to be obtained. But 
you cannot, as e practical legislator, place your 
country under a melon-frame ; it must grow of its 
own accord." 

I do not say whether or not De Montaigne was 
wrong ; but Maltravers saw at least that he was 
faithful to his theories ; that all his motives were 
sincere, all his practice pure. He could not but 
allow, too, that, in his occupations and labours, De 
Montaigne appeared to feel a sublime enjoyment ; 
that, in linking all the powers of his mind to active 
and useful objects, De Montaigne was infinitely 
happier than the philosophy of indifference, the 
scorn of ambition, had made Maltravers. The in- 
fluence exercised by the large-souled and practical* 
Frenchman over the fate and the history of Maltrav- 
ers was very peculiar. He had not, apparently and 
directly, operated upon his outward destinies ; but 
he b|d done so indirectly by operating on his mind. 
Penaps it was he who had consolidated the first 
wavenng and uncertain impulses of Maltravers ton 
wards literary exertion ; it was he who had consoled 
him for the mortifications at the early part of his 
career ; and now, perhaps, he might serve, in the 
full vigour of his intellect, permanently to reconcile 
the Englishman to the claims of life. 

There were, indeed, certain conversations which 
Maltravers held with De Montaigne, the germe and 
pith of which it is necessary t&t I should place 
before the reader, for I write the inner as well u 
the outer histoiy of a man ; and the great incident* 
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•f life are not brought about only by the dramatic 
tgencies of others, but also by onr own reasonings 
■nd hkbits of thought. "What I am now about to 
set down may be wearisome, but it is not episodical ; 
and I promise that it shall be the last didactic con- 
versation in the woik. 

One day Maltravers was relating to De Montai^e 
aD that he had been planning at Burleigh for the un- 
provement of his peasantry, and aU his theories re- 
specting labour-schools and poor-rates, when De 
Montaigne abruptly turned round and said, 

"Yon have, then, really found that in your own 
little village your exertions — exertions not very ar- 
duous, not demanding a tbnth part of your tim»— 
have done practical good V* 

" Certainly, I thimc so," re]^ied Maltravers^ in 
tome suiprise. 

** And yet it was but yesterday that you decliured 
* ihat all the labours of philosophy and legislation 
were labours vain ; their benefits equivocal and un- 
cert^ ; that, as the sea, where it lose»in one place, 
gains in another, so civilization only partially profits 
us, stealing away one virtue while it yields another, 
and leaving the large proportions of good and evil 
eternally the same.' '* 

*' True ; but I never said that man might not re- 
lieve individuals by individual exertion ; though he 
cannot by abstract theories, nay, eyen by practical 
action in the wide circle, benefit the mass." 

•« Do you not employ on behalf of individuals the 
same moral agencies that wise legislation or sound 
j^ilosophy would adopt towards the multitude 1 
ror example, you find that the children of your vil- 
lage are happier, more orderly, more obedient, prom- 
ise to be wiser and better men in their own station 
of life, from the new, and, I grant, excellent system 
of school discipline and teadbing that you have es- 
tablished. What you have done in one village, why 
■hould not legislation do throughout a kingdom 1 
Again, you find that, by simply holding out hope 
and emulation to industiy ; by making stem distinc- 
tions between the energetic and the idle — the inde- 
pendent exertion and the pauper-mendicancy — ^you 
nave found a lever by which you have literally moved 
and shiiled the little world around you . But what is 
the difference here between the rules of a village lord 
and the laws of a wise legislature 1 The moral feel- 
ings you have appealed to exist universally ; the 
moral remedies you have practised are as open to 
legislation as to tbe^indrridual proprietor." 

" Yes ; but when you apply to a nation the same 
principles which regenerate a village, new counter- 
balancing principles arise. If I give education to 
my peasants, I send them into the world with ad- 
vantages superior to their fellows; advantages 
which, not being common to their class, enable them 
to outstrip their fellows. But if this education were 
universal to the whole tribe, no man would have an 
advantage superior to the others ; the know||^ge 
they would have acquired being shared b^ all, would 
leave all, as they now are, hewers oi wood and 
drawers of water : the principle'of individual hope 
which springs from knowledge wonld soon be baf- 
fled by the vast competition diat universal knowl- 
■dge would produce. Thus bv the universal im- 
provement would be engenderea aumversal discon- 
tent. 

** Take a broader view of the subject. Advan- 
tages given to the few aronnd me — superior wages, 
lighter toils, a greater sense of the dignity of man 
—are not productive of any change in society. Give 



these advantages to die vikole nuua of die laba«K 
ing classes, and what in the small orbit is the doom 
of the individual to rise becomes in the lazge c|^ 
cnmference the desire of the class to rise ; henee 
social restlessness, social change, revolation and it* 
hazards ; for revolutions are produced but by the 
aspirations of one order and the resistance of tfaa 
other. Consequently, legislative impovement dil^ 
fers widely from individuS amelioration ; the Bsaom 
principle, the same ag:ency that purifies the aonali 
bo^y becomes destructive when applied to the large 
one ; apply the flame to the log on the hearth, ec 
apply it to the fatesty is there no distinction in die 
result 1 the breeze that fireshens the fountain pass- 
es to the ocean, current impels current, wave urges 
wave, and the breeze becomes a stam !" 

** Were there truth in this train of argument," 
replied De Montaigne; **had we ever abstained 
from communicating to the multitude the enjoy* 
ments and advantages of the few ; had we shnmk 
from the good because the ^od is a parent of tfae 
change and its paitial ills, wnat now would be so- 
ciety 1 Is there no difference in collective happi- 
ness and virtue between the painted Picts and nw 
Druid worship, and the glorious harmony, light, and 
order of the great English nation 1" 

** The question is popular," said Maltravers, vridi 
a smile, ** and, were vou my opponent in an elec- 
tion, would be cheered on any hustings in the kin^ 
dom. But I have lived among savage tribes, sav* 
age, perhaps, as the race that resisted Caesar ; sal 
their nappiness seems to me, not, perhaps, the same 
as that of the few whose sources of enjoyment are 
numerous, refined, and, save by their own passions, 
unalloyed, but equal to that of the mass of men in 
states the most civilized and advanced. The arti- 
sans, crowded together in the fetid air of factories, 
with physical ills gnawing at the core of the con- 
stitution, from the cradle to the grave ; drudging on 
from dawn to sunset, and flying for recreation to 
the dread excitement of the dramshop or the wild 
and vain hopes of political fanaticism, are not in 
my eyes happier than the wild Indians with hardy 
frames and calm tempers, seasoned to the priva^ 
tions for which you pity them, and uncursed with 
desires of that better state never to be theirs.v The 
Arab in his desert has seen all the luxuries of thp 
pacha in his harem ; but he envies them not. Ha 
IS contented with his barb, his tent, his desolate 
sands, and his spring of refreshing water. 

•" Are we not daily told, do not our priests preadi 
it from their pulpits, that the cottage shelters hap- 
piness equal to that within a palace 1 Yet what 
the distinction between the peasant and the prince, 
difl*ering from that between the peasant and the sav- 
age 1 there are more enjoyments and more priva- 
tions in the one than in the other ; but if, in the 
latter case, the enjoyments, though fewer, be more 
keenly felt ; if the privations, though apparently 
sharper, fall upon duller sensibilities and hardier 
frames, your gauge of proportion loses all its value. 
.Nay, in civi^tion, there is for the multitude an 
evil that exists not in the savage state. The pcor 
man sees dail^ and hourly all the vast disparities 

Sroduced bv civilized society ; and, reversing the 
ivine parable, it is Ijazarus who from afar, md 
firom the despondent pit, looks upon Dives in die 
lap of Paradise ; therefore his privations, his suf- 
ferings, are made more keen by comparison wiUt 
the luxuries of others. Not so in the desert and 
the forest. There, but small distinctions, and those 
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nftaned by immemorial And heroditaiy vsage'^hBt 
Ibtmixx it the'saneti^ of religion — sepadrate the sav- 
a^ fiom hie chief ! The fact is, that m oiTiltzation 
m behold a splendid aggregate : literature and sci- 
eDce, wealth und luzoiyv commerce and ^ly ; but 
we see not the million victims crushed beneath the 
wheels of the machine, the health sacrificed, the 
board breadless, the jails fiUed, the ho^tals reek- 
ing, the human life poisoned in every spring, and 
Cred forth like water ! Neither do we remem- 
all the st^s, marked by desolation, crime, and 
bloodshed, by which this barrel summit has been 
reached. Take the history of any civilized state, 
England, France, Spain before she rotted back into 
second childhood ; the Italian rejpfublics ; the Greek 
commonwealths'; the crowned harkit of the Seven 
Hills, what struggles, what persecutions, what 
crimes, what massacres ! ' Where, in the page of 
history, shall we look back and say, * hei^ improve- 
ment has diminished the sum of evilV Extend, 
too, your scope beyond the state itself : each state 
has won its acquisitions 1^ the woes of others. 
Spain springs above the Old World on the blood- 
stained ruins of the New ; and the groans and the 
gold of Mexico produce the splendours of the Fifth 
Charles ! 

** Behold England, the wise, the liberal, the free 
England, through what strug^es she has passed ; 
and is she yet contented 1 The sullen oligarchy 
q( the Normans ; our own criminal invasions of 
Scotland and France ; the plundered people ; the 
butchered kings ; the persecutions of the LoUards ; 
the wars of Lancaster and York ; the new dynasty 
of the Tudors, that at onde put back liberty and 
put forward civilization ! the reformation, cradled 
in the lap of a hideous despot, and nursed by vio- 
lence and rapine; the stakes and fires of Mary, 
and the craftier cruelties of Elizabeth ; England, 
strengthened by the desolation of Ireland ; the civil 
"wars ; the reign of hypocrisy followed by the reign 
of naked vice ; the nation that beheaded the grace- 
ful Charles gaping idly on the scaHbld of the lofty 



jubilee in England, was a massacre in Ireland ; 
the bootkss glories of Marlborough ; the organized 
corruption of Walpole ; the frantic war with our 
owrn American sons ; the exhausting struggle with 
Napoleon ! 

♦* Well, we close the page ; we say, Lo ! a thou- 
sand years of incessant struggles and affictions ! 
millions have perished, but art has survived ; our 
boors wear stockings, our women drink tea, our 
poets read Shakspeare, and our astronomers im- 
prove on Newton ! Are we now contented 1 No ! 
more restless than ever. New classes are called 
into power ; new forms of government insisted on. 
Still the same catch-words ; liberty here, religion 
there; order with one faction, amelioration with 
the other. Where is the goal, and what have we 
gained 1 Boc^s are written, silks are woven, pal- 
aces are built, mighty acquisitions for the few ; but 
the peasant is a peasant still ! The crowd are yet 
at the bottom of the wheel ; better off, you say. 
No, for they are not more contented ! The arti- 
san is as anxious for change as ever the serf was ; 
and the steam-engine has its victims as wdl as the 
sword. 

** Talk of legislation ; aU isolated laws pave the 
way to wholesome changes in the form of govern- 
ment ! Emancipate Catholics, and you open the 
door to the democratic principle that opinion should 



b«>ficee. {f fice with &e seetaiiaii, it ak>uld bi 
i»e with the elector. The ballot is a corollafr 
from the CatboUc relief bill. Grant the bal^t and 
the new cordlary of enlarged suffinge. Suffingt 
enlarged is divided but by a yielding surface (a 
circle widenii^ in the waters) from umversd 8aSp> 
frage. Universal wiimge is d^nocracy. Is d^ 
mocracy better than the aristrocratic common- 
wealth] Look at the Greeks who knew botb 
forms, are they agreed which is the best 1 Plato, 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Aristophanes— the dream- 
er, the historian, the philosophic man of action, the 
penetrating wit — have no ideals in democracy! 
Algernon Sidney, the martjrr of liberty, allows no 
govemnsent to the multitude. Brutus died for a 
republic, but a republic of patricians ! What form 
of government is, then, the best ? All dispute ; 
the wisest cannot agree. The many still say *a 
republic ;' yet, as you yourself wUl allow, Prussia, 
the despotism, does all that r^Miblics do. Yes, but 
a good despot is a lucky accident ; true, but a just 
and benevolent republic is as yet a monster equally 
.short lived. When the people have no other ty- 
rant, their own public opinion becomes one. No 
secret espionage is more intolerable to a free spirit 
than the broad glare of the American eye. 

** A rural republic is but a patriarchal tribe ; no 
emulation, no glory ; peace and stagnor. What 
Englishman, what Frenchman would wish to be a 
Swiss 1 A commercial republic is but an admira- 
ble machine for making money. Is man created 
for nothing nobler than freighting ships and specu- 
lating on silk and sugar 1 In fact, there is no cer- 
tain goal in legislation ; we go on colonizing Uto- 
pia and fighting phantoms in the clouds. Let va 
content ourselves with injuring no man, and doing 
good only in our own little sphere. Let us leave 
states and senates to fill the sieve of the Danaides 
and roll up the stone of Sisyphus." 

"My dear friend," said De Montaigne, "you 
have-eertainly made the most of an argument which, 
if granted, would consign government to fools and 



Sidney ; the vain revolution of 1^88, which, if a Jmaves, and plunge the communities of mankind 



into the Slough of Despond. But a very common- 
place view of the question might suffice to shake 
your system. Is life, mere animal life, on the 
whole, a curse or a blessing!" • 

^ The generality of men in all countries,'* an- 
swered Maltravers, " enjoy existence and amre- 
hend death ; were it otherwise, the world had oeen 
made by a fiend, and not a God !" 

*• Well, then, observe how the progress of soci- 
ety cheats the grave ! In great cities, where the 
effect of civilization must be the most visible, the 
diminution of mortality in a corresponding ratio 
with the increase of civilization is most remarkable. 
In Berlin, from the year 1747 to 1755, the annual 
mortality was as one to twenty-eight ; but firom 
1816 to 1822 it was as one to thirty-four! Ton 
ask what England has gained by her progress in the 
arts 1 I will answer you by her bills of mortality. 
In London, Birmingham, and Liverpool, deaths 
have decreased in less than a century from one to 
twenty to one to forty (precisely one half ! ). Again, 
whenever a community, nay, a single cify, decreas- 
es in civilization, and in its concomitants, activity 
and commerce, its mortality instantly increases. 
But if civilization be favourable to the prolongation 
of life, must it not be favourable to all that blesses 
life ; to bodily health, to mental cheeriplness, to the 
capacities for enjoyment 1 and how much more 
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giand, how much more foblime, becomes the proe- 
pect of gain, if we reflect that, to each life thai 
eaUed^forth, there is a soal, a destiny beyond the 
grave ; multiplied immortalities ! What an apol- 
ogy for the continued progress of states ! But you 
say that, however we advance, we continue impa- 
tient and dissatisfied : can you really suppose that, 
because man in every state is discontented with his 
lot, there is no difference in the iegret and quality 
df his discontent ; no distinction between pining 
for bread and longing for the moon 1 Desire is im- 
planted within us as the very principle of existence ; 
the physical desire fills the world and the moral de- 
tire improves it ; where there is desire there must 
be discontent ; if we are satisfied with all things, 
desire is extinct. But a certain degree of discon- 
tent is not incompatible with happiness, nay, it has 
happiness of its own ; what happiness like hope ; 
what is hope but desire 1 The European serf, 
whose seigneur could command his life or insist as 
a right on the chastity of his daughter, desires to 
better his condition. God has compassion on his 
state ; Providence calls into action the ambition of 
leaders, the contests of faction, the movement of 
men^s aims and passions : a change passes through 
society and legislation, and the serf becomes free ! 
He desires still, but what 1 no longer personal se- 
curity, no longer the privileges of life and health ; 
but higher wages, greater comfort, easier justice 
for diminished wrongs. Is there no difference in 
the quality of that desire 1 Was one a greater tor- 
ment than the other is 1 Rise a scale higher : A 
new class is created, the middle class, the express 
creature of civilization. Behold the burgher and 
the citizen still struggling, still contending, still de- 
siring, and, therefore, stiU discontented. But the 
discontent does not prey upon the springs of life ; 
it is .the discontent of kope^ not of despair ; it calls 
forth faculties, energies, and passions, in which 
there is more ioy than sorrow. It is this desire 
which makes tne citizen in private life an aiydous 
father, a careful master, an active^ and, therefore, 
not an unhappy man. You allow that individuals 
can effect individual gpod : this very restlessness, 
this very discontent with the exact place that he 
occupies, makes the citizen a benefactor in his nar- 
row circle. Commerce, better than charity, feeds 
the hungry and clothes the naked. Ambition, bet- 
ter than brute affection, gives education to our 
children, and teaches them the love of industry, the 
pride of independence, the respect for others and 
themselves !" 

" In other words, a deference to such qualities as 
can best fit them to get on in the worid and make 
the most money !" 

" Take that view if you will ; but the wiser, the 
more civilized the state, the worse chances for the 
rogue to get on ! there may be some art, some hy- 
pocrisy, some avarice, nay, some hardness of heart, 
m paternal example and professional tuition. But 
wlukt are such sober infirmities to the vices that 
arise from defiance and despair 1 Your savage has 
his virtues, but they are mostly physical, fortitude, 
abstinence, patience: mental and moral virtues 
must be numerous or few in proportion to the range 
of ideas and the exigences of^ social life. With 
the savage, therefore, they must be fewer than with 
civilized men ; and they are consequently limited 
to those simple and rude elements which the safety 
of his state renders necessary to him. He is usu- 
ally hospitable ; sometimes honest. But vices are 



necessary to his exiateDee aa well aa rixtaea : he k 
at war with a tribe that may destroy his own ; aad. 
treachery without scruple, cruelty without reoaozae^ 
are essential to him ; he fe^ their necessity, and 
calls them virtues I Even the half-civilized man, 
the Arab, whom you praise, imagines he has a ne- 
cessity for your money ; and his robberies become 
virtues to him. Bat in civilized states, vices are 
at least not necessary to the existence of the ma- 
jority ; they are not, therefore, worshipped as -vir- 
tues. Society unites against them ; treachery, rob- 
bery, massacre are not essential to the strength or 
safe^ of the community ; they exist, it is true, but 
they are not cultivated, but punished. The thief in 
St. Giles's has the virtues of your savage : he is 
true to his companions, he is brave in danger, he is 
patient in privation ; he practices the virtues neces- 
sary to the bonds of his balling and the tacit laws 
of his vocation. He might have made an amiable 
savage ; but surely the mass of civilized men are 
better than the thief V 

Maltravers was struck, and paused a little before 
he replied ; and then he shifted his ground. *' But 
at least all our laws, all our efforts, must leave the 
multitude in every state condemned to a labour that 
deadens intellect and a poverty that imbitters life.** 

" Supposing this were true, still there ar6 multi- 
tudes besides the multitude. In each state, civili- 
zation produces a middle class, ifkore numerous to- 
day than the whole peasantry of a thousand years 
ago. Would movement and progress be without 
their divine uses, even if they limited their effect 
to theproduction of such a class 1 Look, also, to 
the efilect of art, and refinement, and just laws in 
the wealthier and higher classes. See how their 
very habits of life tend to increase the sum of en- 
joyment ; see the mighty activity that their very 
luxury, the Very frivohty of their pursuits, create t 
Without an aristocracy, vsould there have been a 
middle class 1 without a middle class, would there 
ever have been an interposition between lord and 
slave 1 Before commerce produces a middle class, 
^religion creates one. The priesthood, whatever its 
errors, was the curb to power. But to return to the 
multitude : you say that in all times they are left the 
same. Is it so 1 I come to statistics again ^ I find 
that not only civilization, but liberty, has a prodi- 
gious effect upon human life. It is, as it were, by 
the instinct of self-preservation that liberty is so 
passionately desfired by the multitude. A negro 
slave, for instance, dies annually as one to five or 
six, but a free African in the English service only as 
one to thirty-five! Freedom is not, therefore, a 
mere abstract dream, a beautiful name, a Platonic 
aspiration ; it is interwoven with the most practi- 
cal of all blessings, life itself! And can you say 
fairly that, by laws, labour cannot be lightened and 
poverty diminished'? We have granted already 
that, smce there are degrees in discontent, there is 
•a difference between the peasant and the serf; how 
know you what the peasant a thousand years hence 
may be 1 Discontented you will say ; still discon- . 
tented. Yes ; but if he had not been discontented 
he would have been a serf still ! Far from quelling 
this desire to better himself, we ought to hail it as 
the source of his perpetual progress. That desire 
to him is oflen like imagination to the poet, it trana- 
ports him into the future ; 

* 8pes fbvet agricolas 
Cmra sonant (brro, sed eanlt inter opus;* 
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t is, indeed, the gradual transformation from the 
desire of despair to the desire of hope that makes 
the difference between man and man, between mis- 
ery and bliss." 

** And then comes the crisis. Hope ripens into 
deeds ; the stormy revolution, perhaps the armed 
despotism ; the relapse into the second infancy of 
states!'' 

** Can we, with new agencies at our command, 
new morality, new wisdom, predicate of the future 
b^ the past. In ancient states the mass were slaves ; 
civilization and freedom rested with oligarchies ; in 
Athens 20,000 citizens, 400,000 slaves? How 
easy decline, degeneracy, overthrow, in such states ; 
a handful of soldiers and philosophers without a 
people ! Now we have no longer barriers to the 
circulation of the blood of states. The absence of 
slavery, the existence of the press ; the healthful 
proportions of kingdoms neither too confined nor 
too vast, have created new hopes, which history 
cannot destroy. As a proof, look to all late revo- 
lutions : in England, the civil wars, the reforma- 
tion ; in France, her awful saturnalia, her military 
despotism ! Has either nation fallen back 1 The 
deluge passes, and behold, the face of things more 

florious4han before ! Compare the French of to- 
ay with the French of the old regime. You are 
silent ; well, and if in all states there iaever some 
danger of evil in their activity, is that a reason why 
you are to lie down inactive 1 why you are to leave 
the crew Co battle for the helml How much may 
individuals, by the diffusion of their own thoughts, 
in letters or in action, regi^late the order of vast 
events ; now prevent, now soilen, now animate, now 
guide ! And is a man to whom Providence and for- 
tune have imparted such prerogatives to stand aloof 
because he can neither foresee the future nor create 
perfection 1 And you talk of no certain and defi- 
nite goal ! How know we that there is a certain 
and dfefinite goal,* even in Heaven 1 how know we 
that excellence may not be illimitable 1 Enouffh 
that we improve, that we proceed : seeing in the 
great design of earth that benevolence is an attribute 
of the Designer, let us leave the rest to posterity 
and to God." 

" You have disturbed many of my theories," said 
Maltravers, candidly, " and I will reflect on our con- 
versation ; but, after all, is every man to aspire to 
influence others 1 to throw his opinions into the 

Seat scaled in which human destinies are weighed 1 
rivate life is not criminal. It is no virtue to write 
a book or to make a speech. Perhaps I should be 
as well engaged in returning to my country village, 
looking at my schools, and wrangling with the par- 
ish overseers — " 

" Ah," interrupted the Frenchipan, laughing, " if 
I have driven you to this point, I will go no farther. 
Every state of life has its duties ; every man must 
be himself the judge of what he is most fit for. It 
is quite enough that he desires to be active and la- 
bours to be useful ; that he acknowledges the pre- 
cept, * never to be weary in well-doing.' The divine 
appetite once fostered, let it select its own food. 
But the man, who, after fair trial of his capacities, 
and with all opportunity for their full development 
before him, is convinced that he has faculties which 
private life cannot wholly absorb, must not repine 
that human nature is not perfect when he refuses 
even to exercise the gifts he himself possesses." 

Now these arguments have been very tedious ; 
Vol. H. 44 



in some places they have been old and trite ; in 
others they may appear too much to appertam to 
the abstract theory of first principles. Yet from 
such arguments, pro and con, unless I sreatly mis- 
take, are to be derived corollaries equafly practical 
and sublime ; the virtue of action, the obligations 
of genius, and the philosophy that teaches us to 
cozinde in the destinfss and labour in the service of 
mankind. 



CHAPTER VI. 

** ni tell you presently ber very pictun : 
l^y— yes, it is so— Lelia." 

Tke Captain, act v., scene 1. 

Maltravers had not shrunk into a system of 
false philosophy from wayward and sickly dreamSy 
from resolute self-delusion ; on the contrary, his er- 
rors rested on his convictions ; the convictions dis- 
turbed, the errors were rudely shaken. 

But when his mind began restlessly to turn once 
more towards the duties of active life ; when he re- 
called all the former drudgeries and toils of polit- 
ical conflict, or the wearing fatigues of literature, 
with all its small enmities, its false friendships, and 
its meager and capricious rewards ; ah ! then, in- 
deed, he shrunk in dismay from the thoughts of the 
solitude at home ! No lips to console in dejection, 
no heart to sympathize in triumph, no love within to 
counterbalance the hate without ; and the best of 
man, his household affections, left to wither away, 
or to waste themselves on ideal images or melan- 
choly remembrance. 

It may, indeed, be generally remarked (contrary 
to a common notion), that the men who are most 
happy at home are the most active abroad. The 
animal spirits are necessary to healthful action; 
and dejection and the sense of solitude will turn the 
stoutest into dreamers. The hermit is the antipodes 
of the citizen ; and no gods animate and inspure us 
like the Lares. 

One evening, after an absence from Paris of near- 
ly a fortnight at De Montaigne^s villa, in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Cloud, Maltravers, who, though he 
no longer practised the art, was not less fond' than 
heretofore of music, was seated in Madame de St. 
Ventadour's box at the Italian Opera, and Valerie, 
who was above all woman's jealousy of beauty, 
was expatiating with great warmth of eulogium 
upon the charms of a young English, lady whom she 
had met at Lady G 's the preceding evening : 

" She is Just my beau ideal of the true English 
beauty," said Valerie ; ** it is not only the exquisite 
fairness of the complexion, nor the eyes so purely 
blue, which the dark lashes relieve from the cold- 
ness common to the light eyes of the Scotch and' 
Germans, that are so l^autifully national, but the 
simplicity of manner, the unconsciousness of adtni'> 
ration, the mingled modesty and sense of the expres- 
sion. No, I have seen women more beautiful, but 
I never saw one more lovely ; you are silent ; I 
expected some burst of patriotism in return for my 
comj^iment to your countrywoman !'*" 

"But I am so absorbed in that wonderful Pas- 
ta—" 

" You are no such thing ; your thoughts are far 
away. But can you tell me anything about my fair 
stranger and her friends t In the first place, there ' 
is a Lard Doltimore, whom I knew before, you need 
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•ay notUng about him ; in the next, there is his 
newly-mamed bride, handsome, dark — ^but yon are 
not well !** 

<■ It was the draught from the door ; go on, I be- 
■eech you ; the young lady — ^the friend, her name t" 

** rier name I do not remember ; but she was en- 
gaged to be married to one of your statesmen, Lord 
Yargrave ; the marriage is broken off; I know not 



if that be the cause of a certain melancholy in ImT 
countenance, a melancholy I am sure not natural to 
its Hebelike expression. But who have juait entop- 
ed the opposite box 1 Ah, Mr. Maltravers, do look ; 
there is the beautiful Enelish girl !*' 

And MaHravers raised his eyes, and once more h^ 
hM the countenance of Eye^ Cameron ! 



BOOK THE SEVENTH. 






Soph.— >(£<2t)». Tifran,, 681. 



* WMa or duk Import fare Mnpldoo Mitta." 

PoTTsa. 



CHAPTER I. 

*( LcoK. Is the wind there T 
That makes fbr me. 
lmkM» Come; Ifoifetabiwiiieas.* . 

Wit without Money, 

Lord yiRORivs's tiaTelling carriage was at his 
door» and he himself was putting on his greatcoat in 
Jiis 19>rary when Lord Saxingham entered. 

" What ! you are goiiig into the country t'' 

•* Yes — I wrote you word — to see Lisle Court.*' 

<*Ay, true; I had.foreot. Somehow or other, 
<my memory is not so good as it was.** 

*• But, let me see. Lisle Court is in shire. 

'Why. you will pass within ten miles of C*****." 

««C***»* ! shall IT I am not much versed m 
the geography of England ; never learned it at 
■chool. As for Poland, Kamschatka, Mexico, 
Madagascar, or any other place as to which knowl- 
edge would be uaefuL, I have every inch of the way 
at my fiii^r*s end. But hpropos of C*****, it is 
the town m which my late uncle made his fortune.'* 

** Ah, so it is. I recollect you were to have stood 
for C*****, butOTve it up to Staunch ; very hand- 
■ome in you. Have you any interest there still V 

" I think my ward has some tenants ; a street or 
two, one called Richard-street and the other Tem- 
nleton Place I had intended some weeks ago to 
-owe gone down there, and seen what interest was 
•ftill left to our family, but Staunch himself told me 
that C*»*»* was a sure caid" 

** So he thought ; but he has been with me this 
morning in great alarm ; he now thinks he shall be 
'thrown out. A Mr. Winsley, who has a great deal 
•of interest there, and was a supporter of his, hangs 
■iMck on account of the question. This is un- 
lucky, as Staunch is quite wiUi us ; and if he were 
to rat now, it would be most uArtunate." 

"Winsley — ^Winsley — ^my poor uncle's right- 
band man. A great brewer — always chairman of 
-the Templeton Committee. I know the name, 
though I never saw the man." 



" If you could take C» 



' m your way 1 



" To be sure. Staunch must not be lost. We 
cannot throw away a single vote* much more one of 
•uch weight—eighteen stone at the least ! I'll stop 
at C***** on pretence of seeing after my ward's 



hoascBi and have a quiet conference with Mr. Wloa* 
ley. Hem ! Peers must not interfere in electiona^ 
eh^ Well, good-by ; take care of yourself. I shall 
be back in a week, I hope, oerhaps less." 

In a minute more, Lord Vargrave and Mr. Geono 
Frederic Augustus Howard^na slim young gentM- 
man of high birth and connexions, but who mtving, 
ae a portionless cadet, his own way to make in the 
world, condescended to be his lordship's private 
secretary — were rattling over the stieeta the fixsl 
stage to C*****. 

n was late at ni^ht when Lord Yaimve arrived 
at the head of the inn of that grave and respectable 
catliedral city, in which once Richard Templeton, 
Esq., saint, banker, and politician, had exercised his 
dictatorial sway. Sie transit gtbria mundi ! As 
he wanned his hands by the fire in the large wain- 
scoted apartment into which he was shown, his eye 
met a full-4ength engraving of his uncle, with a roll 
of paper in his hands, meant for a Parliamentary 
bill for the turnpike trusts in the neighbourhood oi 
C*****. The sight brought back his recollections 
of that' pious and saturnine relation, and insensibly 
the minister's thoughts flew to his deathbed, and to 
that strange secret which in that last hour he had 
revealed to Lumley — a secret which had'done much 
m deepenmg Lord Vargrave's contempt for the 
forms and conventionalities of decorous life. And 
here it may be mentioned — ^though in the course of 
these volumes a penetrating reader may have jess- 
ed as much — ^that, whatever that secret, it did not 
refer expressly ox^xclusively to the late lord's sin- 
gular and ill-assorted marriage. Upon that point 
much was still left to arouse Lumley's curiosity had 
he been a man whose curiosity was very vivacious. 
But on this he felt but little interest. He knew 
enough to believe that no further information could 
benefit himself personally ; why should he trouble 
his head with wnat would never fill his pockets t 

An audible yawn from the slim secretary roused 
Lord Vargrave from his revery. 

" I envy you, my young friend," said he, good» 
humouredly. ** It is a pleasure we lose as we 
grow older — that of being sleepy. However, «to 
bed,' as Lady Macbeth says. Faith, I don't won- 
der the poor devil of a thane was slow in going to 
bed with such a tigress. Good-night to you." 
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CHAPTER II. 

** Ma rontme va prendre one fltcenoavelle." 

Raoikk, ATidrom., act. L, se. 1. 

The next morning Vargrave inqi^ired the way to 
^fr. Winsley's, and walked alone to the house of 
tlie brewer. The slnn secretary w«it to inspect the 
esthedrai. 

Mr. Winaley was a little, thick-set man, with a 
eiril but blunt electkmeering manner. He started 
wben he heard Lord Vargrave's name, and bowed 
with great stiffness. Vargrave saw at a glance that 
&ere was some cause of firudge in the mind of the 
worthy man ; nor did Air. Winsley long hesitate 
before he cleansed his bosom of its perilous stuff. 

** This is an unexpected honour, my kird : I don*t 
know how to account fot it." 

" Why, Mr. Winsley, your friendship with my 
late lincie can, perhaps, sufficiently explain and 
flpeloffize for a vlisit from a nephew sincerely at- 
ti^sed to his memory." 

** Humph ! I certainly did do all in my power to 
piomote Mr. Tempieton's interests. No man, -I 
may say, did more', and yet I don't think it was 
much thought of, the moment he turned his back 
apOA the electors of C*****. Not Aat I bear any 
malice ; I am well to do, and vahie no man's favour 
— ^DO man's, my lord !" 

" You amaze me ! I always heard my poor uncle 
speak of you in the highest terms." 

** Oh ! well, it's no matter ; pray say no more of 
It Can I offer your lordship a riass of wihel" 

" No, r am much obliged to yoti ; but we really 
must set this little matter rior t. You knbw that,* 
after his marriage, my uncle never revisited O*****; 
tnd that, shortly before his death, he sold the greater 
9art of his interest in this city. His young wife, I 
suppose, liked the neighbourhood of London ; and, 
when elderly gentlemen do marry, you know they 
ue no linger their own masters ; but if yOti had 
tome to Fumam — ah ! then, indeed, my tmcle would 
Wve rejoiced to see his old friend." 

" Your lordship thinks so," ssiid Mr. Winsley. 
with a Sardonic smile. <* You are mi^aken ; I did 
till at Fulham ; and though I setit in my card, Lord 
Margrave's servant (he was then my lord) brought 
^k word that his lordship was not at home." 

" But that must have been troe ; he was out, you 
nay depend on it." 

" I saw him at the window, my lettd," said Mr. 
Winsley, taking a pinch of snuff. 

(Oh, the dense ! I'm in for it, thotlght Lumley.) 
•* Very strange, indeed ! But how can you account 
%T it 1 Ah T perhaps the health of Ln&j Vargrave, 
^e was so very delicate then, and my poor uncle 
lived for her ; you know that he left afl his fottune 
to Miss Camerdn 1" 

<■ Miss Cameron ! wHd is she, mt lord?*' 

" Why, his dauditei^m-law ; Lady Vargrave was 
Ik widow, a Mrs. Caitieron." 

" Mrs. Cam — ^ I remember now ; they put Cam- 
eron in the newspapers, but I thought it was a mis- 
take ; btit, perhaps," added Winsfey, with a sneer 
of peculiar malignity, ** perhaps, when your worthy 
uncle thought of being a peer, he did not like to 
have it known that he married so much beneath 
him." 

** You quite mistake, my dfiar sir ; my uncle 
never denied that Mrs. Cameron was a lady of no 
fortune or connexions ; widow to somo poor Scotch 
|{6nilemata, who died, I think, in India." 



" He lefl her very ill off, poor thing ; but she had 
a great deal of merit, and worked hara — she taught 
my mrb to play — ^" 

"Your girls ! did Mrs. Cameron ever reside in 

" To be sure ; but she was then called Mrs. But- 
Icr ; just as pretty a name, to my fancy." 

** X ou must make a mistake ; my uncle married 
this lady in Devonshire." 

**Very possibly," quoth the brewer, doggedly. 
** Mrs. Butler left the town with her little girl some 
time before Mr. Templeton married." 

** Well, you are wiser than I am," said Lumley, 
forcing a smile ; ** but how can you be sure tiiat 
Mrs. Butler and Mrs. Cameron are one and the 
same person 1 you did not go into the house ; you 
could not have seen Lady Vargrave" (and here 
Lumley shrewdly guessed—- if the tale were true— 
at the cause of his uncle's exclusion of his old ac- 
quaintance). 

'* No ; but I saw her ladyship on the lawn," said 
Mr. Winsley, with another sardonic smile ; " and I 
asked the porter at the lodge, as I went out, if that 
was Lady Vargrave, and he answered * yes.' How* 
ever, my lord, by-gones are by-gones ; I bear no 
malice ; your uncle was a good man ; and if he had 
but said to me, * Winsley, don't say a word about 
Mrs. Butler,' he might have reckoned on me just 
as much as when, in his elections, he used to put 
five thousand pounds in my hands, and say, * Win- 
sley, no bribery, it is wicked ; let this be given in 
charity.' Did any one ever know how that money 
went ! Was your uncle ever accused of corrupt 
tion 1 But, my lord, surely you will take some re- 
freshment ?" 

** No, indeed ; but if you will let me dine with 
you to-morrow, you'll oblige me much ; and, what- 
ever my uncle's faults (and latterly, poor man, he 
was hudly in his senses ; what a will he made !), 
let not the nephew suffer for them. Come, Mr. 
Winsley," and Lumley held out his hand with en- 
chanting frankness, " you know my motives are dis- 
interested; I have no parliamentary interest to 
si^rve ; we have no constituents for our Hospital of 
Incurables ; and — oh ! that's right — ^we're friends, 
I see ! Now I must gc-and look after my ward's 
houses ; let me see, the agent's name is — ^is — ^" 

" Perkins, I think, my ford," sakl Mr. Winsley, 
thoroughly softened by the charm of Vargrave's 
words and manner ; " let me put on my hat and 
show you his house." 

<< Will you 1 that's very kind ; give me all the 
election news by the way ; you know I was onee 
within an ace of being your member." 

Vargrave learned from his new friend some fur* 
ther particulars relaUve to Mrs. Butler's humble 
habits and homely modie of life at d**»*», which 
served completely to explain to him why his proud 
and worldly uncle had so carefully abstained from 
all intercourse with that city, and had prevented his 
nephew from standing for its vacant representation. 
It seemed, however, that Winsley — whose resent- 
ment was not of a very active or violent kind — ^had 
not communicated the discovery he had made to his 
fellow-townspeople, but had contented himself wit^ 
hints and aphorisms, whenever he had heard th« 
subject of Mr. TempAeton's marriage discussed, 
which had led the gossips of the place to imagini 
that he bad made a much worse selection than far 
really had. As to the accuracy of Winsley's as 
sertion, Vargrave, though surprised at first, had bu* 
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little doubt on considention, especially when he 
heaid that Mra. Butler's principal patroness had 
been the Mrs. Leslie, now the intimate friend of 
Lady Vargrave. But what had been the career, 
what the earlier condition and struggles of this sim- 
ple and interesting creature 1 with ner appearance 
^^ Qft«*«* commenced all that surmise could in- 
vent. Not greater was the mystery that wrapped 
the apparition of Manco Capac by the Lake Titiaca, 
than that which shrouded the places and the trials 
whence the lowly teacher of music had emerged 
amid the streets of C*****. 

Weary, and somewhat careless of conjecture, 
Loid Vargrave, in dining with Mr. Winsley, turned 
the conversation upon the business on which he 
had principally undertaken his journey, yiz., the 
meditated purchase of Lisle Court. 

" I myself am not a very ffood judge of landed 
property," said Vargrave; "I wish I knew of an 
experienced surveyor to look over the farms and 
timber ; can you help me to such a onel" 

Mr. Winsley smiled, and glanced at a rosy- 
cheeked young lady, who simpered and turned 
away. " I think my daughter could recommend 
one to your lordship, if she dared." 

"Oh, pa!" 

" I see. Well, Miss Winsley, I will take no 
recommendation but yours." 

Miss Winsley made an effort. 

" Indeed, my lord, I have always heard Mr. Rob- 
ert Hobbs considered very clever in his profession." 

**Mr. Robert Hobbs is my man! His good 
health, and a fair wife to him." 

Miss Winsley glanced at mamma, and then at a 
younger sister, and then there was a titter, and then 
a fluttering, and then a rising ; and Mr. Winsley, 
Lord Vargrave, and the slim secretary were left 
alone. 

*' Really, my lord," said the host, resettling him- 
self, and pushing the wine, " though you have guess- 
ed our little family arrangement, and I have some 
interest in the recommenaation, since Margaret will 
be Mrs. Robert Hobbs in a few weeks, yet I do not 
know a more acute, intelligent young man anywhere. 
Highly respectable, with an independent fortune : 
bis father is lately dead, and made at least thirty 
thousand pounds in trade. His brother Edward is 
also dead, so he has the bulk of the property, and 
he follows his profession merely for amusement. 
He would consider it a great honour." 

" And where does he live 1" 

" Oh, not in this county ; a lonff way off; close 

to ; but it is all in your lordship's road. A 

Tery nice house he has, too. I have known his fam- 
ily since I was a boy : it is astonishing how his fa- 
ther improved the place ; it was a poor little lath- 
and-plaster cdttage when he bobght it, and it it now 
a very excellent family house.^' 

« Wall, you shall give/ne the address and a let- 
ter of introduction, and so much for that matter. 
But to return to politics ;" and here Lord Vargrave 
ran eloquently on, till Mr. Winsley thought him 
the only man in the world who could save the coun- 
try from that utter annihilation, the possibility of 
which he had never even suspected before. 

It may be as well to add, that on wishing Lord 
Vargrave good-night, Mr. Winsley whispered in his 
ear, " Your lordship's friend, Lord Staunch, need 
be under no apprehension. We are all right !" 



CHAPTER m. 

'cmisisUMbonse.sir." 

hone* Pilgrimage^ act IT^ ■«. 9 

** RadsuDt Satuniia regna." 

Virgil. 



Thb next miming Lumley and his slender com 
panion were rolling rapidly over the same road on 
which, sixteen years ago, wayworn and weary, Alice 
Darvil had first met with Mrs. Leslie ; they were 
talking about a new operardancer as they i^hirled 
by the very spot. 

It was about five o'clock in the afternoon the next 
day when the carriage stopped at a cast-iron gate, 
on which was inscribed this epigr^h, '^Hobbs's 
Lodge— Ring the Bell." 

" A snug place enough," said Lord Vargrave, as 
they were waiting the arrival of the footman to un- 
bar the gate. 

«* Yes," said Mr. Howard. « If a retired cit 
could be transformed into a house, such is the houae 
he would be." 

• Poor Dale Cottage ! the home of poetry and pas- 
sion ! But change visits the cpmmonplace as well 
as the romantic. Since Alice had pressed to that 
cold grating her wistful eyes, time had wrought its 
allotted revolutions ; the old had died, the young 
srown up. Of the children playmg on the laws, 
death had claimed some and marriage others ; and 
the holyday of youth was gone for ul. 

The servant opened the gate. Mr. Robert Hobbs 
was at home ; he had friends with him, he was en* 
^ed. Lord Varerave sent in his card and the 
mtroductory letter ftom Mr. Winsley. In two sec- 
onds these missives brought to the gate Mr. Robert 
Hobbs himself; a smart young man, with a black 
stock, red whiskers, and an eyeglass, pendant to a 
hair chain, which was possibly a gage d'4imour from 
Miss Margaret Winsley. 

A profusion of bows, compliments, apologies, 
dec. ; the carriage drove up the sweep, and Lord 
Varsrave descended, and was immediately ushered 
into Mr. Hobbs's private room. The slim secretary 
followed, and sat silent, melancholy, and upright, 
while the peer affably explained his wants and wish- 
es to the surveyor. 

Mr. Hobbs was well acquainted with the locality 
of Lisle Court, which was little more than thirty 
miles distant. He should be proud to accompany 
Lord Vargrave thither the next morning. But, 
might he venture, inight he dare, might he presume, 

a gentleman who lived at the town of was to 

dine with him that day ; a gentleman of the most 
profound knowledge of agricultural affairs ; a gen- 
tleman who knew every farm, almost every acre, 
belonging to Colonel Maltravers ; if his lordship 
could be induced to waive ceremony, and dine with 
Mr. Hobbs, it might bo really useM to meet this 

gentleman. The slim secretary, who was very 
ungry, and who thought he sniffed an uncommonly 
savoury smell, looked up from his boots ; Lord Var- 
grave smiled. 

** My young friend here is too great an admirer 
of Mrs. Hobbs, who is to be, not to feel anxious to 
make the acquaintance of any members of the fam- 
ily she is to enter." 

Mr. George Frederic Augustus Howard blushed 
indignant refutation of the calunmious charge. 
Vargrave continued. 

" As for me, I shall be delighted to meet any 
I friends of yours, and am great^ obliged for voui 
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eoDsideration. We may dismiss the postboys, 
Howard ; and what time shall we summon themi 
t«D o'clock r* 

" If your lordship would condescend to accept a 
bedf we can accommodate your lordship and this 
gentleman, and start at any hour in the morning 
tiiat—" 

" So be it," interrupted Vargrave. " You speak 
like a man of business. Howard, be so kind as to 
order the horses for six oVlock to-morrow. We'll 
breakfast at Lisle Court." 

This matter settled, Lord Vargrave and Mr. 
Howard were shown into their respective apart- 
ments. Travelling dresses were changed, the din- 
ner put back, ^d the fish overboiled; but what 
mattered common fish when Mr. Hobbs had just 
caught such a big one ! Of what consequence he 
■hould be henceforth and ever ! A peer, a minis- 
ter, a stranger to the county, to come all this way 
to consult kim! to be his guest ! to be shown off, 
and patted, and trotted out before all the res', of the 
company ! Mr. Hobbs was a made man ! Care- 
less of all this, ever at home with any one, and de- 
Hffhted, perhaps, to escape a tite-a-Ute with Mr. 
l£>ward in a strange inn, Vargrave lounged into 
the drawing-room, and was formally presented to 
the expectant family and the famishine guests. 

During the expiring bachelorship of Mr. Robert 
Hobbs, his sister, Mrs. Tiddy (to whom the reader 
was first introduced as a bride, gathering the wis- 
dom of economy and large joints from the frugal 
lips of her mamma), officiated as lady of the house 
— a comely matron, and well-preserved, except that 
she had lost a front tooth — in a jaundiced satinet 

Swn, with a fall of British blonde, and a tucker of 
3 same : Mr. Tiddy being a starch man, and not 
willing that the luxuriant charms of Mrs. T. should 
be too temptingly exposed ! There was also Mr. 
Tiddy, whom £s wife had married for love, and 
who was now well to do ; a fine-looking man, with 
large whiskers and a Roman nose, a little awry. 
Moreover, there was a Miss Biddy or Bridget 
Hobbs, a young lady of four or five-and-twenty, 
who was considering whether she might ask Lord 
Vargrave to write something in her album, and who 
cast a bashful look of admiration at the slim secre- 
tary, as he now sauntered into the room in a black 
coat, black waistcoat, black trousers, and black 
neckcloth, with a black pin, looking much like an 
ebony cane split half way up. Miss Biddy was a 
fair young lady, a leetle faded, with uncommonly 
thin arms, and white satin shoes, on which the slim 
secretary, cast his eyes and — shuddered ! 

In addition to the family group were the Rector 

of , an agreeable man, who published sermons 

and poetry ; also Sir William Jekyll, who was .em- 
ploying Mr. Hobbs to make a map of an estate he 
naa just purchased ; also two country squires and 
their two wives ; moreover, the physician of the 
neighbouring town, a remarkably tall man, who 
wore spectacles and told anecdotes ;• and, lastly, 
Mr. Onslow, the gentleman to whom Mr. Hobbs 
had referred, an elderly man of prepossessing ex- 
terior, of high repute as the most efficient magis- 
trate, the best farmer, and the most sensible person 
in the neighbourhood. This made the party, to 
each individud of which the great man Dowed and 
smiled, and the great man's secretary bent, conde- 
scendingly, three joints of his back bone. 

The bell was eow rung, dinner announced. Sir 
iflTilliam Jekyll led the way with one of the she 



squires, and Lord Vargrave offered his arm to tho 
portly Mrs. Tiddy. 

Vargrave, as usual, was the life of the feast. Mr. 
Howard, who sat next to Miss Bridget, conversed 
with her between the courses ** in dumb show.*' 
Mr. Onslow and the physician played second and 
third to Lord Vargrave. When the dinner was over 
and the ladies had retired, Vargrave found himself 
seated next to«Mr. Onslow, and discovered in his 
neighbour a most agreeable. companion. They 
talked prmcipally about Lisle Court, and from Co- 
lonel Maltravers the conversation turned naturally 
upon Ernest. Vargrave proclaimed his early inti- 
macy with the latter gentleman ; complained, feel- 
ingly, that politics had divided them of late ; and 
told two or three anecdotes of their youthful adven- 
tures in the East. Mr. Onslow listened to him with 
much attention. 

'* I made the acquaintance of Mr. Ernest Mal- 
travers many years ago," said he, " and upon a very 
delicate occasion, i was greatly interested in him ; 
I never saw one so young (for he was then but a 
boy) manifest feelings so deep. By the dates you 
have referred to, your acquaintance with Imn must 
have commenced very shortly after mine. Was ho 
at that time cheerful, in good spirits 1" 

*^No, indeed; hypochondriacal to the greatest 



**Your lordship's intimacy with him, and the 
confidence that generally exists between young men, 
induce me to suppose that he may have^ld you a 
little romance connected with his early yWs." 

Lumley paused to consider ; and this conversa- 
tion, which had been carried on apart, was suddenly 
broken into by the tall doctor, who wanted to know 
whether his lordship had ever heard the anecdote 
about Lord Thurlow and the late king. The anec- 
dote was as long as the doctor himself; and, when 
it was over, the gentlemen adjourned to the draw- 
ing-room, and sul conversation was immediately 
drowned by ** Row, brothers, row," which had only 
been suspended till the arrival of Mr. Tiddy, who 
had a fine bass voice. 

Alas ! eighteen years ago, in that spot of earth, 
Alice DarvU had first caught the soul of music from 
the lips of genius and of love ! But better as it is, 
less romantic but more proper, as Hobbs's Lodge 
was less pretty but more safe from the winds and 
rains than Dale Cottage. 

Miss Bridget ventu^ to ask the good-humoured 
Lord Vargrave if he sang. «* Not 1, Miss Hobbs ; 
but Howard, there, ah, if you heard him /" The 
consequence of this hint was, that the unhappy sec- 
retary, who, alone, in a distant comer, was uncon- 
sciously refreshing his fancy with some cool weak 
coffee, was instantly beset with applications from 
Miss Bridget, Mrs. Tiddy, Mr. Tiddy, and the tall 
doctor, to favour the company with a specimei^ of 
his talents. Mr. Howard could sing, he could even 
play the guitar. But to sing at Hobbs's Lodge ; to 
sing to the accompaniment of Mrs. Tiddy ; to have 
his gentle tenour crushed to death in a glee by the 
heavy splayfoot of Mr. Tiddy's manly bass ; the 
thought was insufferable ! He faltered forth assu- 
rances of his ignorance, and hastened to bury his 
resentment in the retirement of a remote sofa. 
Vargrave, who had forgotten the significant question 
of Mr. Onslow, renewed in a whisper his conversa- 
tion with that gentleman relative to the meditated 
investment ; while Mr. and Mrs. Tiddy sang " Come 
dwell with me ;" and Onslow was so pleued with 
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kit new •cquaintance that he volanteeied to make 
e fourth inLunoley's carriage the nextmomiuffy aacl 
•Iffiompany him to liale Court. This aettledf the 
pity floon afterward broke up. At midnight Lord 
v^grftYe was fast asleep ; and Mr. Howurd, toss- 
ing restlessly to and fro on his melancholy couch, 
mm revolTing all the hardships that await a native 
of St. James's who ventures forth among 

** The AntVopophagi, and men whoSe heads 
Do grow beiwath their ■houldera !" 



CHAPTER lY. 

**But how are these doubts to be changed into abaolate 
oiirtainty?"— EDOA.a Humtlbt. 

Thb next morning, while it was yet dariL, Lord 
YargraTe's carriage picked up Mr. Onslow at the 
door of a larffe oldfaahioned house at the entrance 
oi the manu&cturing town of •=— . The party 
were silent and sleepy till they arrived at Lisle 
Court; the sun had then appeared, the mominff 
was clear, the air frosty and bracinff. And as, vl- 
ter traversing a noble park, a supero quadrangular 
pile of brick, flanked by huge square turrets, coped 
with stone, broke upon the eaze of Lord Yar^ve, 
his worldly heart swelled wimin him, and the miage 
of Evelyn became inexpressibly lovely and seduc- 
tive. 

Though the housekeeper was not prepared for 
Yargrave's arrival at so early an hour, yet he had 
been daily expected ; the logs soon burned bright 
in the ample hearth of the breakfast-room ; the urn 
hissed, the cutlets smoked, and while the rest of 
the party gathered round the fire, and unmufHed 
themselves of cloaks and shawl-handkerchiefs, Yar- 
flrave, seizing upon the housekeeper, traversed with 
o^ghted steps the magnificent suite of rooms, 
flaz^ on the pictures, admired the ^tate bedcham- 
bers, peeped into the offices, and recognised in all 
ft mansion worthy of a peer of England, but which 
a more prudent man would have thought, with a 
■i^, required careful management of the rentroll 
XUsed from the property adequately to equip and 
maintain. Such an idea did not cross the mind of 
Yargrave ; he only thought.how much he should be 
honoured and envied when, as secretary of state, 
he should yearly fill those feudal chambers with 
the pride and rank of England ! It was charac- 
tiBristic of the extraordinary sanguineness and self- 
confidence of Yargrave, that he entirely overlooked 
one slight obstacle to this prospect in the determin- 
ed refusal of Evelyn to accept that passionate hom- 
age which he offered to her fortune ! 

When breakfast was over the steward was called 
iot and the party, mounted upon ponies, set out to 
reconnoitre. Afler pending the short day most 
agreeably in looking over the gardens, pleasure- 
ffrouhds, park, and m>me-farm, and settling to visit 
Sie more distant parts of the property the next day, 
the party were returning home to dine, when Yar- 
grave^s eye caught the jpittering whim of Sir Greg- 
0|y Gubbins. 

He pointed it out to Mr. Onslow, and laughed 
much at hearing of the annoyance it occasioned to 
Colonel Maltravers. " Thus," said Lumley, " do 
we all crumple the roseleaf under us, and quarrel 
with couches the most luxuriant ! As for me, I 
wfll wa^er that, were this property mine or my 
ward's, in three weeks we should have won the 



hepit of Six Ghrefoiy, made him pull down his t 

aa^ eoazed him out of his intentt in the city oi 

. A good seat for you, Howard, some day ok 

other.-' 

" Sir Grc^fory has prodiffiously bad taste," 9aii 
Mr. Hobbs ; '* for my part, I think that there oug&t 
to be a certain modest simplicity in the disday 4rf 
wealth got in business ; that was my poor mthAr's 



«< Ah," said Yar^prave, " Hobbs's Lodge is m 
specimen ; * neat and not gaudy,' as the devil saidl 
when he painted his tail peagreen. Who was youz 
predecessor in that charminff retreat 1" 

" Why the place, then ciOled Daie Cottage, be- 
longed to a Mr. Berners, a rich bachelor in basi> 
ness, who was rich enough not to mind what peo 
pie said of him, and kept a lady there. She ran oA 
from him, and he then let it to some young man, a 
stranger, very eccentric, I hear — a Mr.— Mr. But- 
ler ; and he too gave the place an unlawful atti&e 
tion ; a most beautiful girl, I have heard." 

" Butler," echoed Yargrave ; " Butler, Butler !** 
Lumley recollected that such had been the real naoic 
of Mrs. Cameron. 

Onslow looked hard at Yargrave. *' You recog 
nise the name, my lord," said he, m a whisper, at 
Hobbs had turned to address himself to Mr. How 
ard ; ** I thought you very discreet when I aske^ 
you last night if you remembered the early folUea 
of your friend." A suspicion at once flashed upon 
the quick mind of Yargrave : Butler was a name 
on the mother's side in the family of Maltravers * 
the gloom of Ernest when he first knew him ; the 
boy's hints that «be gloom was connected with the 
affections; the extraordinary and single accom 
plishment of Lady Yargrave in the art of whick 
Maltravers was so consummate a master ; the sim- 
ilarity of name ; all, taken in conjunction with the 
meaning question of Mr. Onslow, were enough to 
suggest to Yargrave that he might be on the verge 
of a family secret, the knowledge of which could 
be turned to advantage. He took care not to con- 
fess his ignorance, but artfully proceeded to draw 
out Mr. Onslow's communications. 

" Why, it is true," said he, " that Maltravers and 
I had no secrets. Ah ! we were wild fellows then ; 
the name of Butler is in his family, ehl" 

*' It is. I see you know all." 

" Yes ; he told me the story, but it is eighteen 
years ago. Do refresh my memory ; Howard, my 
good fellow, just ride on and expedite dinner : Mr. 
Hobbs, will you go with Mr. What's-his-name, the 
steward, and look over the maps, outgoings, dec. 
Now, Mr. Onslow : so Maltravers took the cottage, 
and a lady with it 1 ay, I remember." 

Mr. Onslow (who was, in fact, that magistrate to 
whom Ernest had confided his name and commit- 
ted the search afler Alice, and who was really anx- 
ious to know if any tidings of the poor girl had ever 
been ascertained) here related tnat history with 
which the reader is acquainted ; the robbery of the 
cottage, the disappearance of Alice, the suspicions 
that connected that disappearance with her ruffiaa 
fadier, the despair and search of Maltravers. He 
added that Ernest, both before his departure from 
England and on his return, had written to him to 
learn if Alice had ever been heard of ; the replies 
of the magistrate were unsatisfactory. 

*' And do you think, my lord, that Mr. Maltravers 
never to this day has ascertained what became ol 
the poor young woman 1" 
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^ Wky, let me see* what wai her name 1'' 

The magistrate thought a moiBeiit, and r^Ued, 
••AUceDarvil." 

'* Alice !" exclaimed Yargrave, ** Alice !" aware 
that Buch was the Christian name of his uncle's 
wif«^ and now alm^Mst convinced of the truth of his 
fint vague su^icion. 

*' You se^n to know the name." 

** 1 1 yea ; hut it does not belong to any one MaU 
tsavers has ever seen. I believe he has never heard 
«r the girl to this hour. Nor you either V 

** Na One little circumstance related to me by 
Mr. Hobbs, your surveyor's father, gave me some 
uneasiness. About two years after the young wo- 
man disSppeared, a girl of very humble dress and ap- 
pearance stopped at theeate of Hobbs's Lodge and 
«sked earnestly for Mr. Butler. On hearing he was 
gone, she turned away and was seen no more. It 
seems that this ffirl had an infant in her arms, which 
rather shocked the propriety of Mr. and Mrs. Hobbs. 
The old gentleman told me the circumstance a few 
days after it hi^pened, and I caused inquiry to be 
made for the stranger ; but she could not be discov- 
ered. I thought at first this possibly mi^ht be the 
iost Alice ; but I learned that, during his stay at 
the cottage, your friend, despite his error, which we 
will not stop to excuse, had exercised so generous 
iod wide a chanty among the poor in the town and 
neighbourhood, that it was a more probable suppo- 
sition of the two that the girl belonged to some 
family he had formerly relieved, and her visit was 
that of a mendicant, not a mistress. Accordingly, 
after much consideration, I resolved not to mention 
the circumstance to Mr. Maltravers when he wrote 
to me on his return from the Continent. A consid- 
erable time had then elapsed since the girl had ap- 
plied to Mr. Hobbs : all trace of her was lost ; the 
mcident might open wounds that time must have 
nearly healed ; might give false hopes, or, what was 
worse, occasion a fresh and unfounded remorse at 
the idea of Alice's destitution : it would, in fact, do 
no good, and might occasion much unnecessary 
pain. I therefore suppressed all mention of it." 

<* You did right : and so the poor girl had an in- 
fant in her arms 1 humph ! What sort of looking 
person was this Alice Darvil 1 pretty, of course 1" 

" I never saw her ; and none but the persons em- 
ployed in the premises knew her by sight ; they de- 
scribed her as remarkably lovely." 

'^Fair and slight, with blue eyes, I suppose 1 
those are the orthodox requisites of a heroine." 

" Upon my word I forget ; indeed, I should never 
have remembered as much as I do if the celebrity 
of Mr. Maltravers and the consequence of his fam- 
ily in these parts, together with the sight of his own 
agony — the most painful I ever beheld — had not 
•erveid to impress the whole affair very deeply on 
my mind." 

««Was the girl who appeared at the gate of 
Hobbs's Lodge described to youl" 

" No ; they scarcely observed her countenance, 
except that her complexion was too fair for a gip- 
sy*8 ; yet, now I think of it„ Mrs. Tiddy, who was 
with iMr lather when he told me the adventure, 
dwelled particularly on her having (as you so pleas- 
antly conjecture) fair hair and blue eyes. Mrs. Tid- 
dy, beinf just married, was romantic at that day." 

" Weil, it's an odd tale. But life is full of odd 
tales. Here we are at the house ; it really is a 
splendid old place !" 



CHAPTER V. 

<• Peodeot opera lotemipta.'' 

ViRdlL. 

The histo]^ Yargrave had heard he revolved 
much when he retired to rest He could not but 
allow that there was still little ground for more than 
conjecture that Alice Darvil and Alice Lady Yar- 
grave were one and the same person. It might, 
however, be of great importance to him to trace this 
conjecture to certainty. The knowledge of a secret 
of early sin and degradation in one so pure, so spot- 
less as Lady" Yargrave, might be d" immense service 
in giving him a power over her, which he could turn 
to account with Evelyn. How could he best pros- 
ecute further inquiry 1 «By repairing at once to 
Brook Green, or — the thought struck mm — ^by visit- 
ing and '' pumping" Mrs. Leslie, the patroness of 
Mrs. Butler of C* * * » *, the friend of Lady Yargrave 1 
It was worth trying the latter ; it was little out of 
his way back to I^ndon. His success in pickuu 
the brains of Mr. Onslow of a secret encouraffed 
him in the hope of equal success with Mrs. Leslie. 
He decided accordingly, and fell asleep to dream of 
Christmas batiues, royal visiters, the cabinet, the 
premiership! Well! no possession equals the 
dreams of it ! Sleep on, my lord ! you would be 
restless enough if you were to set all you want ! 

For the next three days Lord Yargrave was em- 
ployed in examining the general outlines of the 
estate, and the result of his survey satisfied him as 
to the expediency of the purchase. On the third 
day he was several miles from the house when a 
heavy rain came on. Lord Yargrave was constitu- 
tionally hardy, and, not having been much exposed 
to the visitations of the weather of late years, was 
not practically aware thaf^, when a man is past forty, 
he cannot endure with impunity all that falls innoc- 
uously on the head of twenty-six. He did not, 
therefore, heed the rain that drenched him to the 
skin, and neglected to change his dress till he had 
finished reading some letters and newspapers which 
awaited his return at Lisle Court. The conse- 
quence of this imprudence was, that the next morn- 
ing when he woke Lord Yargrave found himself, 
for almost the first time in £s life, seriously ill 
His head ached violently ; cold shiverings shook 
his frame like an ague ; the very strengui of the 
constitution, on which the fever had begun to fasten 
itself, augmented its danger. Lumley, the last man 
in the world to think of the possibility of dyings 
fought up against his own sensations, ordered his 
post-horses, as his visit of survey was now oyer, 
and scarcely even alluded to his indisposition. 
About an hour before he set oiT his letters arrived ; 
one of these informed him that Caroline, accompa- 
nied by Evelyn, had already arrived in Paris ; the 
other was from Colonel Legard, respectfidly resign- 
ing his office, on the ground of an accession of for- 
tune by the sudden death of the admiral, and his in- 
tention to spend the ensuing year in a Contii)^ntal 
excursion. This last letter occasioned Yargrave • 
considerable alarm ; he had always felt a deep jeal- 
ousy of the handsome ex-guarasmani and he at 
once suspected that Legard was about to repair to^ 
Paris as Ms rival. He siffhed, and looked round 
the spacious apartment, and gazed on the wide pros- 
pects of grove and turf that extended from the win* 
dow, and said to himself, " Is another to snatch 
these from my grasp t" His impatience to visit 
Mrs. Leslie ; to gam the ascendency over Lad^ 
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Vargrave ; to repair to Paris ; to scheme ; to ma- 
noeuvre ; to triumph, accelerated the progress of the 
disease that was now burning in his veins ; and the 
hand that he held out to Mr. Hobbs as he stepped 
into his carriage almost scorched the cold, plump, 
mpist fingers of the surveyor. Before six o'clock 
in the evening Lord Vargrave confessed reluctantly 
to himself that he was too ill to proceed much far- 
ther. «* Howard," said he then, breaking a silence 
that had lasted some hours, " don*t be alarmed ; I 
feel that I am about to have a severe attack ; I shall 

stop at M ^* (nammg a large town they were 

approaching) ; ** I shall send for the best physician 
the place anords ; if I am delirious to-morrow, or 
unable to give my own orders, have the kindness to 
fend express for Dr. HolKind ; but don't leave me 
yourself, my good fellow. At my age it is a hard 
thing to have no one in the world to care for me in 
illness ; damn affection when I am well !" 

After this strange burst, which very much fright- 
ened Mr. Howard, Lumley relapsed into silence, 

not broken till he reached M . The best phy- 

f ician was sent for ; and the next morning, as he 
had half foreseen and foretold, Lord Vargrave wcu 
delirious ! 



CHAPTER VL 

** Naught xmdsr Heaven so strongly doth allure 
The sense of man, and all his mind possess, 
As Beauty's love-bait." 

Spkmskr. 

Lkoird was, as I have before intimated, a young 
man of generous and excellent dispositions, though 
somewhat spoiled by the tenour of his education 
and the gay and reckless society which had admin- 
istered tonics to his vanity and opiates to his intel- 
lect. The effect which the beauty, the grace, the 
innocence of Evelyn had produced upon him had 
been most deep and most salutary. It had ren- 
dered dissipation tasteless and insipid ; it had made 
him look more deeply into his own heart and into 
the rules of life. Tnough, partly from the irksome- 
ness of dependance upon an uncle at once generous 
and ungracious, partly from a diffident and feeling 
sense of his own inadequate pretensions to the hand 

* of Miss Cameron, and partly from the prior and ac- 
knowledged claims of Lord Vargrave, he had ac- 
cepted, half in despair, the appointment offered to 
him, he still found it impossible to banish that im- 
age which had been the first to engrave upon ardent 
and fresh affections an indelible impression. He 
secretly chafed at the thought that it was to a for- 
tunate rival that he owed the independence and the 
station he had acquired, and resolved to seize an 
early opportunity to free himself from obligations 
that he deeply regretted he had incurred. At 
length he learned that Lord Vargrave had been re- 
fused; that Evelyn was free; and, within a few 

* days from that intelligence, the admiral was seized 
with apoplexy, and Legard suddenly found himself 
possessed, if not of wealth, at least of a competence 
sufficient to redeem his character as a suiter from 
the suspicion attached to a fortune-hunter and ad- 
venturer. Despite the new prospects opened to 
him by the death of his uncle, and despite the surly 
caprice which had mingled with and alloyed the old 
admiral's kindness, Legard was greatly shocked by 
his death ; and his grateful and gentle nature was 



at first only sensible to grief for the loss he had 8t»- 
tained. But when, at last, recovering firom his sor* 
row, he saw Evelyn disengaged and free, and him- 
self in a position honourably to contest her hand, 
he could not resist the sweet and passionate hopes 
that broke upon him. He resigned, as we have 
seen, his official appointment, and set out for Paris. 
He reached that city a day or two after the arrival 
of Lord and Lady Doltimore. He found the for- 
mer, who had not forgotten the cautions of Var- 
grave, at first cold and distant ; but, partly from the 
indolent habit of submitting to Legard's dictates on 
matters of taste, partly from. a liking to his socie- 
ty, and principally from the popular suffrages of 
fashion, which had always been accorde<F to Le- 
gard, and which were no ways diminished by the 
news of his accession of fortune. Lord Doltimorcr 
weak and vain, speedily yielded to the influences 
of his old associate, and Legard became quietly in- 
stalled as the enfant de la maigon, Caroline was 
not in this instance a very faithful ally to Vargrave*B 
views and policy. In his smgular liaison with hadj 
Doltimore, the crafty mancsuvrer had committed the 
vulgar fault ef intriguers ; he had oveirefined, and 
had overreached himself. At the commencement 
of their strange and unprincipled intimacy, Var- 
grave had had, perhaps, no other thought than that 
of piquing Evelyn, consoling his vanity, amusing 
his ennui, and indulging rather his propensities as 
a gallant than promoting his more Serious objects 
as a man of the world. By degrees, and especially 
at Knaresdean, Vargrave himself became deeply 
entangled by an affair that he had never before con- 
templated as more important than a passing diver- 
sion : instead of securing a friend to assist him in 
his designs on Evelyn, he suddenly found that hf 
had obtained a mistress anxious for his love and 
jealous of his homage. With his usual promptitude 
and self-confidence, he was led at once to delivei 
himself of all the ill consequences of his rashness ; 
to get rid of Caroline as a mistress, and to retain 
her as a tool by marrying her to Lord Doltimore. 
By the great ascendency which his character ac- 
quired over her, and by her own worldly ambition, 
he succeeded in inducing^her to sacrifice all ro* 
mance to a union that gave her rank and fortune ; 
and Vargrave then rested satisfied that the clever 
wife would not only secure him a permanent power 
over the political influence and private fortune of 
the weak husband, but also abet his designs iii se- 
curing an alliance equally desirable for himself. 
Here it was that Vargrave*s -incapacity to under- 
stand the refinements and scruples of a woman's 
nature, however guilty the one and however world- 
ly the other, foiled and deceived him. Caroline* 
though the wife of another, could not contemplate 
without anguish a similar bondage for her lover ; 
and, having something of the better qualities of her 
sex still left to her, she recoiled from being an ac- 
complice in arts that were to drive the young, in- 
experienced, and guileless creature who called her 
" friend," into the arms of a man who openly avow- 
ed the most mercenary motives, and who took gods 
and men to witness that his heart was sacred to 
another. Only in Vargrave's presence were these 
scruples overmastered ; but the moment he was 
gone they returned in full force ; she had yielded, 
from positive fear, to his commands that she should 
convey Evelyn to Paris ; but she trembled to think 
of the vague hints and dark menaces that Vargrave 
had let fall as to ulterior proceedings, and was dis- 
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tncted at the thought of being implicated in some 
Tillanous or rash design. When, therefore, the man 
whose rivalry Vargrave most feared was almost es- 
tablished at her house, she made but a feeble resist- 
ance ; she thought that,* if Legard should become 
A welcome and accepted suiter before Lumley ar- 
rived, the latter would be forced to forego whatever 
hopes he yet cherished, and that she should be de- 
livered from a dilemma, the prospect of which 
daunted and appalled her. Added to this, Caro- 
line was now, alas ! sensible that a fool is not so 
easily governed ; her resistance to an intimacy 
with Legard would have been of little avail. Dolti- 
more, in these matters, had an obstinate will of his 
own ; and, whatever might once have been Caro- 
line's«influence over her Gege, certain it is that such 
influence had been greatly impaired of late -by the 
indulgence of a temper, always irritable, and now 
daily more soured by regret, remorse, contempt for 
her husband, and the melancholy discovery that for- 
tune, youth, beauty, and station are no talismans 
against misery. 

It was the gayest season in Paris ; and, to escape 
from herself, Caroline plunged eagerly into the vor- 
tex of its dissipations. If Doltimore's heart was 
disappointed, his vanity was pleased at the admira- 
tion Caroline excited *, and he himself was of an 
age and temper to shafe in the pursuits and amuse- 
ments of his wife. Into these gayeties, new to their 
fascination, dazzled by their splendour, the young 
Evelyn entered with her hostess ; and ever by her 
side was the unel^ualled form of Legard. Each of 
^ them in the bloom of youtJh, each of them at once 
formed to please and to be pleased by that fair Ar- 
mida which we call the world, there was, necessa- 
rily, a certain congeniality in their views and senti- 
ments, their occupations and their objects ; nor was 
there, in all that brilliant city, one more calculated 
to captivate the eye and fancy than George Legard. 
But still, to a certain degree diffident and fearful, 
Legard never yet spoke of love ; nor did their inti- 
macy, at this time, ripen to that point in which Ev- 
elyn could have asked herself if there were danger 
in the society of Legard or serious meaning in his 
obvious admiration. Whether that melancholy, to 
which Lady Vargrave had alluded in her correspond- 
ence with Lumley, were occasioned by thoughts c^- 
nected with Maltravers, or unacknowledged recol- 
lections of Legard, it remains for the acute reader 
himself to ascertain. 

The Doltimores had been about three weeks in 
Paris ; and, for a fortnight of that time, Legard had 
been their constant guest, and half the inmate of 
their hotel ; when, on that night which has been 
cpmmemorated in our last book, Maltravers sudden- 
ly once more beheld the face of Evelyn, and in the 
same hour learned that she was free : he left Val- 
erie's box; with a burning pulse and a beating 
heart, joy, and surprise, and hope sparkling in his 
eyes and brightening his whole aspect, he hastened 
to Evelyn's side. 

It was at this time that Legard, who sat behind 
Miss Cameron, unconscious of the approach of a 
rival, happened, by one of those chances which 
occur in conversation, to mention the name of 
Maltravers. He asked Evelyn if she had yet met 
hun. 

•* Wnat ! is he, then, in Parish asked Evelyn, 
rackly. " I heard, indeed," she continued, " that 

Vot. 11. 



he left Burleigh for Paris, but imagined he had gone 
to Italy." 

" No, he is still here ; but he goes, I believe, little 
into the society Lady Doltimore chiefly visits. Is 
he one of your favourites, Miss Cameron V* 

There was a slight increase of colour in Evelyn's 
beautiful cheek as she answered, 

" Is it possible not to admire and be interested in 
one so gifted 1" 

*' He has certainly noble and flne qualit;ies," re- 
turned Legard ; " but I cannot feel at ease witii 
him ; a coldness, a hauteur, a measured distance of 
manner, seem to forbid even esteem. Yet I ought 
not to say so," he added, with a pang of self-re- 
proach. 

^^ No, indeed yon ought not to say so," said Ev- 
elyn, shaking her head with a pretty affectation of 
anger, " for I know that you pretend to like wlut I 
like an^^mire what I admire ; and I am an en- 
thusiaswbr Mr. Maltravers !" 

*^ I know that I would wish to see all things in 
life through Miss Cameron's eyes," whispered Le- 
;ard, softly ; and this was the most meaning speech 
le had ever yet made. 

Evelyn turned away, and seemed absorbed in the 
opera ; and at that instant the door of the box open- 
ed, and Maltravers entered. 

In her open, undisguised, youthful delight at see- 
ing him again, Maltravers felt, indeed, " as if Para- 
dise were opened in her face." In his own agita- 
ted emotion, he scarcely noticed that Le^d had 
risen and resigned his seat to him : he availed him- 
self of the civility, and greeted his old acquaintance 
with a smile and bow, and in a few minutes he was 
in deep converse with Evelyn. 

Never had he so successfully exerted the singu- 
lar, the master-fascination that he could command 
at will, the more powerful from its contrast to his 
ordinary coldness ; in the very expression of his 
eyes, the very tone of his voice, there was that, in 
his happier moments, in Maltravers, which irresist- 
ibly interested and absorbed your attention; he 
could make you forget everything but himself, and 
the rich, easy, yet earnest eloquence which gave 
colour to his language and melody to his voice. In 
that hour of renewed intercourse with one who had 
at first awakened, if not her heart, at least her im- 
agination and her deeper thoughts, certain it is that 
even Legard was not missed. As 'she smiled and 
listened, Evelyn dreamed not of the anguish she 
inflicted. Leaning against the back of the box, 
Legard surveyed the absorbed attention of Evelyn, 
the adoring eyes of Maltravers, with that utter and 
crushing wretchedness which no passion but jeal- 
ousy, and that only while it is yet a virgin agony, 
can bestow ! He had never before even dreamed 
of rivalry in such a quarter ; but there was that inef- 
fable instinct which lovers have, and which so sel- 
dom errs, that told him at once that Maltravers was 
the greatest obstacle and peril his passion could en- 
counter. He waited in hopes that Evelyn would 
take the occasion to t«m to him at least when the 
fourth act closed. She did not ; and, unable to re- 
strain ms emotions and reply to the fade remarks of 
Lord Doltimoie, he abruptly left the box. 

When the opera \vas over, Maltravers offered his 
arm to Evelyn ? she accepted it, and then she look- 
ed round for Legard. He was gone, and she fsl* 
pained and sad, she scarce knew why. 
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BOOK THE EIGHTH. . 

** d Zed rifiov dpaaai pepSXevoai vipt ;" 

« Qh Ate* oh He*?en ! wlMt have y« Uim decMd V 

)ioFii.<-(Ei{. 7Vr., 711 

"T^p^f • ♦ • 

* • • * • 

hKpordrav elaava6aif &K6T0fiop 
dpovatv viv elc itvayxav.** 

<'ItuMd6Biprid6 « * * 

The topmost crag of the great prec)|^oe 
Sarmounts— to rush to rain !" 



CHAPTER I. 

** She ie yoQQg, wIm, lUr, 
bk thflst 19 Nature ahe's immediate bein 

• * ' * * * * 

Honours thrive, 
When rather ftom our acu we them deriva 
Than our liNVieers :" 

M'a Well that Ends WeU, 

LKTrSB FKOM IKNEST llA.LTftATBRS TO TBS HON. 
FRED8R10 *CLBVBLAND. 

'* IITBX.TN is free ; she is in Paris ; I have seen 
|ier ; I see her daily. 

" How true.it is that we cannot make a philos- 
ophy of indifference ! The affections are stronger 
than all our reasonings. We must take them into 
our alliance, or they will destroy all our theories of 
felf-ffovemment. Such fools of fate are we, pass- 
ing &om system to system, from scheme to scheme, 
vainly seeking to shut out passion and sorrow, for- 

Stting that they are bom within us, and return to 
3 soul as the seasons to the earth ! Yet years, 
naany years ago, when I first looked gravely uito 
my own nature and being here ; when I first awa- 
kened to the dignity and solenm responsibilities of 
human life, I had resolved to curb and tame myself 
into a thing of rule and measure. Bearing within 
paa the wound scarred over, but never healed ; the 
i^QSciousness of wrong to the heart that had leaned 
upon me ; haunted by the mournful memory of my 
lost Alice, I shuddered at new affections bequeath- 
ing new grieiis. Wr^ped in a haughty egotism, I 
washed not to extend my empire over a wider circuit 
than my own intellect and passions. I turned from 
the trader-cQvetousness of bliss, that would freight 
the- wealth of life upon barks exposed to eveiy wmd 
upon the seas of fate ; I was contented with the 
hope to pass life alone, honoured, though unloved. 
Slowly and reluctantly I yielded to the fascinations 
of Florence liascelles. The hour that sealed the 
compact between us was one of regret and alarm. 
In vain I sought to deceive myself; I felt that I 
jdid not love. And then I imagined that love was 
no longer in my nature ; that I had exhausted its 
treasures before my time, and lefl my heart a bank- 
^pt. Not till the last ; not till that glorious soul 
broke out in all its brightness, the nearer it ap- 
proached the source to which it has returned, did I 
feel of what tenderness she was worthy and I was 
capable. She died, and the world was darkened ! 



Energy, ambition, my former aims and objects, 
were all sacrificed at her tomb. But amid ruins 
and through all the darkness my soul yet supported 
me ; I could no longer hope, but I could endure. 
I resolved that I would not be subdued, and that 
the world should not hear m^ groan. Amid strange 
and far-distant scenes ; amid hordes to whom my 
veiy language was unknown ; in wastes and forests 
which the step of civilized man, with his sorrows 
and his dreams, had never trodden, I wrestled with 
my soul, as the patriarch of old wrestled with the 
angel, and the angel was at last the victor ! You 
do not mistake me ; you know that it was not the 
death of Florence alone that worked in me that 
awful revolution, but that death seemed the crown 
and crisis of a deep disgust to things that had 
seemed to me beautiful and noble in the old time. 
Hers was a love that accompanied and dignified 
the schemes and aspirations of manhood, a love 
that was an incarnation of ambition itself ; and alj 
the evils and disappointments that belong to ambi- 
tion seemed to crowd around my heart like vul- 
tures to a feast, allured and invited by the dead. 
But this at length was over ; the barbarous statQ 
restored me to the civilized* I returned to mj 
e^als, prepared no more to be an actor in the strife, 
but a calm spectator of the turbulent arena. I once 
more laid my head beneath the roof of my fathers ; 
and, if without any clear and definite object, I at 
least hoped to find amid * my old here4itary treee' 
the charm of contemplation and repose. An4 
scarce, in the first hours of my arrival, had I in* 
dulged that dream, when a fair face, a sweet voice, 
that had once before left deep and unobliterated 
impressions on my heart, scattered all my philoso- 
phy to the winds ; I saw Evelyn ! and if ever there 
Was love at first sight, it was that which I felt for 
her ; I lived in her presence, and forgot the future ! 
or, rather, I was with the past ; in the bowers of 
my springtide of life and hope ! It was an afterbirth 
of youth, my love for that young heart ! 

" It is, indeed, only in maturity that we know 
how lovely were our earliest years ! "What depth 
of wisdom in the old Greek mythi, that allotted 
Hebe as the prize to the god who had been the 
arch-labourer of life ! and whom the satiety of all 
that results from the experience had made enam- 
oured of all that belongs to the hopeful and tbt 
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I* nil ijcjumitng child, this deligliiful Evelyn, 
liyb wr of iindiummed-of suashine, smiled away all 
WMf paltces of ice ! I loyed, Cleveland, I loved 
more ardently, more passionately, more wildly than 
ever I did of old ! But suddenly I learned that she 
was affianced to another, and Ml that it was not for 
me to question, to seek the annulment of the bcHid. 
I had heen unworthy to love Evelyn if I had not 
loved honour more! I fled firom her presence, 
honestly and resolutely ; I sought to conquer a for- 
bidden passion ; I believed that I had not won af- 
fection in return ; I believed, from certain expres- 
sions that I overheard Evelyn utter to another, l^at 
her heart, as well as her hand, was given to Yar- 
grave. I came hither ! you know how sternly and 
rescdutely I strove to eradicate a weakness, that 
seemed without even the justification of hope ! If 
I suffered, I betrayed it not. Suddenly Evelyn ap- 
peared again before me ! Oh, the rapture of that 
moment ! could you have seen her bright face, her 
•Bchanting smile when we met again! Her in- 
genuous innocence did not conceal her gladness at 
seeing me ! What hopes broke upon me ! De- 
spite the difference of our years, I think she loves 
me ! that, in that love, I am about at last to learn 
yrhat blessinffs there are in life ! 

"Evelyn nas the simplicity, the tenderness of 
Alice, with the refinement and culture of Florence 
herself; not the genius, not the daring spirit, npt 
the almost fearful brilliancy of ^at ill-^ted being ; 
but with a taste as true to the beautiful, with a soul 
as sensitive to the sqblime ! In Evelyn's presence 
I feel a sense of peace, of security, of home! 
Happy ! thrice happy ! he who will take her to his 
breast ! Of late she has assumed a new charm in 
my eyes; a certain pensivenesss and abstraction 
have succeeded to her wonted gayety. Ah ! love 
is pensive, is it not, Cleveland 1 How of^en I ask 
myself that question ! And vet, amid all my hopes, 
there are hours when I tremble and despond ! How 
can that innocent and joyous spirit sympathize with 
all that mine has endured and known 1 How, even 
were her imagination dazzled by some prestige 
around my name, how can I believe that I have 
awakened her heart to that deep and .real love of 
which it is capable, and which youth excites in 
youth t When we meet at her home, or amid the 
quiet yet brilliant society which is gathered round 
Madame de St. Yentadoiu: or the Be Montaignesj 
with whom she is an especial favourite ; when we 
converse ; when I sit by her, and her soft eyes 
meet mine, I feel not the disparity of years ; my 
heart speaks to her, and that is youthful still ! But 
in the more gay and crowded haunts to which her 
presence allures me ; when I see that fairy form 
surrounded by those who have not outlived the 
pleasures that so naturally dazzle and captivate her, 
then, indeed, I feel that my tastes, my habits, my 
pursuits belong to another season of life, and ask 
myself anxiously if my nature and my years are 
those tliat can make her happy. Then, indeed, I rec- 
ognise the wide interval that time and trial place be- 
tween one whom the world has wearied and one 
for whom the world is new. If she should diseover 
hereafter that youth should love only youth, my hit« 
terest anguish would be that of remorse ! I know 
haw deeply I love, by knowing how immeasurably 
dearer her happiness is than my own ! I will wait, 
then, yet a while ; I will examine,- I will watch 
vrell ^at I do not deceive myself. As yet, I think 
tittt I have Qo rivals whom I need fear x suznranded 



•s she is by tho youngest and the gayest, she slitt 
turns with evident delight to me, whom she calif 
her friend. She will forego even the amusements 
she most loves (or society in which we can coup 
verse more at ease. You remember, for instance^ 
young Legard 1 He is here, and, before I met Ev* 
elyn, was much at Lady Doltimore's house. I can- 
not be blind to his superior advantages of youth and 
person; and there is something striking and prepos- 
sessing in the gentle yet manly frankness of his man- 
ner ; and yet no fear of his rivalship ever haunts me. 
True, that of late he has been little in Evelyn's so- 
ciety ; nor do I think, in the frivolity of his pur* 
suits, he can have educated his mind to appreciate 
Evelyn, or be possessed of those qualities which 
would render him worthy of her. But there is some- 
thing good in the young man despite his foibles, 
something that wins upon me; and you will be 
surprised to learn that he has even surprised from 
me — usually so reserved on such matters — the con- 
fession of my attachment and hopes ! Evelyn talks 
to me of her mother, and describes her in colours 
so glowing, that I ieel the greatest interest in one 
who has helped to form so beautiful and pure a 
mind. Can you leara* who Lady Yargrave was % 
there is evidently some mystery thrown over her 
birth and connexions ; and, from what I can hear, 
this arises from their lowliness. You know that, 
though I have been accused of family pride, it is a 
pride of a peculiar sort. I am proud, not of the 
length of a mouldering pedigree, but of some his- 
torical quarterings in my escutcheon; of some 
blood of scholars and of heroes that rolls in my 
veins ; it is the same kind of pride that an Eng 
lishman may feel in belonging to a country tha< 
has produced Shakspeare and Bacon. I have never, 
I bc^e, felt the vulgar pride that disdains' want of 
birth in others ; and I care not three straws wheth* 
er my friend or my wife be descended from a king 
or a peasant. It is myself, and not my connexions, 
who alone can disgrace my lineage ; thereforCi 
however humble Lady Yargrave's parentage, do not 
scruple to inform me, should you learn any intelli- 
gence that bears upon it. 

"I had a conversation last night with Evelyn 
that delighted me. By some accident we spoks 
of Lord Yargrave ; and she told me, with an en- 
chanting candour, of the position in which she stood 
with him, and the conscientious and noble scruples 
she felt as to the enjoyment of a fortune which her 
benefactor and stepfalber had evidently intended to 
be shared with his nearest relative. In these scru- 
ples I cordially concurred ; and if I many Evelyn, 
iny first care will be to carry them into effect, by 
securing to Yargrave, as far as the law would per- 
mit, the monopdy of the income, at least till Eve- 
lyn^ children would have the right to claim it ; s 
right not to be enforced during her own, and, there* 
fore, probably not during Yargrave*s life. I own 
that this would be no sacrifice, for I am proud 
enough to recoil from the thought of being indebted 
for fortune to the woman I love. It was that kind 
of pride which gave coldness and constraint to my 
regard for Florence ; and for the rest, my own prop- 
erty (much increased by the simplicity of my habits 
of life for the last few years) will suffice for all Ev- 
elyn or myself could require. Ah ! madman that I 
am ! I calculate already on marriage, even while t 
have so much cause for anxiety as to love. But 
wf heart beats ; my heart has grown a dial, thai 
keeps the account of time $ by its movements I 
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•tkolate the moments ; in an hour I shall see 
her! 

** Oh ! neyer ! never ! in my wildest and earliest 
visions, could I have fancied that I should love as 
I love now ! Adieu, my oldest and kindest friend ! 
If I am happy at last, it will he something to feel 
that at last I shall have satisfied your expectations 
of my youth. 

" Affectionately yours, 

<*E. Maltsavibs. 
*« Rue de ~» Pariif Januaij — , 18—.** 



CHAPTER II. 



" In her yoath 
. Tbere is a prone and ■peachlesfl dialect, 
Biicti as moves men— ^ 

Meatun for Meansn, 

*^AVbeaa. Hapiv In pritsle— 
Atfriono. And in aasembUee too." 

Comedy qfEnon. 

It was true, as Maltravers had stated, that Le- 
gard had of late heen little at Lady Doltimore*s, or 
m the same society as Evelyn. With the vehe- 
mence of an ardent and passionate nature, he yield- 
ed to the jealous rage and grief that devoured him. 
He aaw too clearly, and from the first, that Mal- 
travera adored Evelyn ; and, in the familiar kind- 
ness of manner towards him, in the unlimited ven- 
eration in which she appeared to hold his gifts and 
qualities, he thought that that love might become 
leciprocal. He became gloomy and almost morose ; 
he shunned Evelyn, he forbore to enter the lists 
against his rival. Perhaps the intellectual superi- 
ority of Maltravers ; the extraordinary conversation- 
al brilliancy that he could display when he pleaaed ; 
the commanding dimity of his manners ; even the 
matured authority of his reputation and years, might 
have served to awe the hopes as well as wound the 
Tanity of a man accustomed himself to be the oracle 
of a circle. These might have atrongly influenced 
Legard in withdrawing nimself from Evelyn's soci- 
e^; but there was one circumstance, connected 
with motives much more generous, that mainly de- 
termined his conduct. It happened that Maltrav- 
ers, shortly after hia first interview with Evelyn, 
was riding alone one day in the more sequestered 
part of the Bois de Boulogne, when he encountered 
Legard, also alone and on horseback. The latter, 
on acceding to his uncle*s fortune, had taken care 
to repay his debt to Maltravers ; he had done so in 
a short, but feeling and grateful letter, which had 
been forwarded to Maltravers at Paris, and which 
pleased and touched him. Since that time he had 
taken a liking to the young man ; and now, meeting 
him at Paris, he sought, to a certain extent, Le- 
gard's more mtimate acquaintance. Maltravers 
was in that happy mood when we are inclined to 
be friends with all men. It is true, however, that, 
thoush unknown to himself, that pride of bearing 
which often gave to the virtues of Maltravers an 
unamiable aspect, occasionally irritated one who 
felt he had incurred to him an obligation of honour 
and of life never to be effaced ; it made the sense 
of this obligation more intolerable to Legard ; it 
made him more desirous to acquit himself of the 
charge. But, on this day, there was so much cor- 
diality in the greeting of Maltravers, and he pressed 
Legard in so friendly a manner to join him in his 
tide, that the young man's heart was softened, tmd 
they rode together, conversing familiarly on such 



topics as were m common between lihem. At laal 
the conversation fell on Lord and Lady Doltimore ; 
and thence Maltravers, whose soul was full of one 
thought, turned it indirectly towards Evelyn. 

".Did you ever see Lady Vargrave 1" 

" Never,** replied Legara, lo<Sung another way , 
** but Lady Doltimore says she is as beautiful as 
Evelyn herself, if that be possible, and stiU so young 
in form and countenance that she looks rather like 
her sister than her mother !'* 

«*How I should like to know her!'' said Mai* 
travers, with a sudden energy. 

Legard chanced the subject. He spoke of the 
carnival, of balls, of masquerades, of operas, of 
reigning beauties ! 

" Ah !" said Maltravers, with a half sigh, " youn 
is the age for those dazzling pleasures ; to me they 
are * the twice-told tale.' " 

Maltravers meant it not, but this remark chafed 
Legard. He thought that it conveyed a sarcasm 
on the childishness of his own mind or the levity o| 
his pursuits ; his colour mounted as he replied, 

** It is not, I fear, the slight difference of yean 
between us ; it is the difference of intellect you 
would insinuate; but you should remember, all 
men have not your resources ; all men cannot pre* 
tend to genius !" 

" My dear Legard," said Maltravers, kindly, " do 
not fancy that I could have designed any insinu»> 
tion half so presumptuous and impertinent. Be- 
lieve me, I envy you, sincerely and sadly, for all 
those faculties of enjoyment .which I have worn 
away. Oh, how I envy you ! for, were they still 
mine, then, then, indeed, I might hope to mould 
myself into greater congeniality with the beautiful 
and the young !" 

Maltravers paused a moment, and resumed with 
a grave smile : ** I trust, Legard, that you will be 
wiser than I have been ; that you will gather your 
roses while it is yet May ; and that you will not 
live to thirty-six, pining for happiness and home, a 
disappointed and desolate man; till, when your 
ideal is at last found, you shrink back appalled to 
discover that you have lost none of the tendencies 
to love, but many of the graces by which love is to 
be allured!" 

There was so much serious and earnest feeling 
in these words that ihey went home at once to Le* 
gard's sympathies. He felt irresistibly impelled to 
learn the worst. 

"Maltravers!" said he, in a hurried tone, "it 
would be an idle compliment to say Ihat you are 
not likely to love in vain ; perhaps it is indelicate 
in me to apply a general remark ; and yet, yet I 
cannot but fancy that I have discovered your se* 
cret, and that you are not insensible to the charms 
of Miss Cameron!" 

" Legard !" said Maltravers, and so strong was 
his fervent attachment to Evelyn that it swept away 
all his natural coldness and reserve, " I tell you, 
plainly and frankly, that in my love for Evelyn 
Cameron Ue the laist hopes I have in life. I have 
no thought, no ambition, no sentiment that is not 
vowed to her. If my love should be unretumed I 
I may strive to enduro the blow ; I may mix with 
the world ; I may se^ to occupy myself in the 
aims of others, but my heart will be broken ! Let 
us talk of this no more ; you have surprised my se- 
cret, though it must have betrayed itself. Leain 
from me how pretematurally strong, how generally 
fatal is love deferred to that day when, in the stem 
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giowth of all tlie feelings, love writes itself on 
granite !" 

Maltraversy as if impatient of his own weakness, 
pat spurs to. his horse, and they rode on rapidly for 
some time without speaking. 

That silence was employed by Legaid in medita- 
ting over all he had heard and seen, in recalling all 
that he owed to Maltravers ; and, before that si- 
lence was broken, the young man nobly resolved 
not even to attempt, not even to hope, a rivalry 
with Maltravers ; to forego all the expectations he 
had so fondly nursed ; to absent himself from the 
company of Evelyn ; to requite faithfully and firm- 
ly that act of generosity to which he owed the 
preservation of his life, the redemption of his name ! 

Agreeably to this determination, he abstained 
from visiting those haunts in which Evelyn shone ; 
and, if accident brouffht them together, his manner 
was embarrassed and abrupt. She wondered ; at 
last, perhaps, she resented; it may be that she 
grieved ; for certain it is that Maltravers was right 
in thinking that her manner had lost the eayety that 
distinguished it at Merton Rectory. Sut still it 
may be doubted whether Evelyn had seen enough 
of Legard, and whether her fancy and romance was 
still sufficiently free from the magical influences of 
the genius that called them forth in the eloquent 
homage of Maltravers, to trace, herself, to any 
causes connected with her younger lover, the list- 
^ less melancholy that crept over her. In very young 
women, new aJike to the world and the knowledge 
of themselves, many vague and undefined feelings 
herald the dawn of love ; shade after shade and 
light upon light succeeds, before the sun breaks 
forth, and the earth awakens to his presence. 

It was one evening that Legard had suffered 
himself to be led into a party at ue ambassa- 
dor's, and there, as he stood at the door, he saw, 
at a little distance, Maltravers conversing with Ev- 
elyn. Again he writhed beneath the tortures of his 
jealous anguish ; and there, as he gazed and suf- 
fered, he resolved (as Maltravers had done before 
him), to fly from the place that had a little while ago 
seemed to him Elysium ! He would leave Pans, 
he would travel, he would not see Evelyn again till 
the irrevocable barrier was passed, and she was the 
wife of Maltravers ! In the first heat of this de- 
termination, he turned towards some young men 
standing near him, one of whom was about to visit 
Vienna. He gayly proposed to join him — a propo- 
sal readily accepted — and began conversing on the 
journey, the city, its splendid and proud society, 
with idl that cruel exhilaration which the forced 
«pirits of a stricken heart can alone display, when 
£velyn (whose conference with Maltravers was 
ended) passed close by him. She was leaning on 
Lady Doltimore's arm, and the admiring murmur 
of his companions caused Legard to turn suddenly 
round. 

<' You are not dancing to-night. Colonel Legard,'* 
said Caroline, glancing towards Evelyn. "The 
more the season for balls advances,- the more indo- 
lent you become." 

Legard muttered a confused reply, one half of 
which seemed petulant, while the other half was 
inaulible. 

**Not so indolent as you suppose," said his 
firiend ; *' Legard meditates an excursion sufficient, 
I hope, to redeem his character in your eyes. It is 
a long journey, and, what is worse, a very cold jour- 
ney to Vienna." 



"Vienna! do you think of going to Vienna t** 
cried Caroline. 

" Yes," said Legard. " I hate Paris ; any plaos 
better than this odious city," and he moved awar. 

Evelyn's eyes followed him sadly and gravelf 
She remained by Lady Doltimore's side, abstracted 
and silent for several minutes. 

Meanwhile Caroline, turning to Lord Devonport 
(the friend who had proposed the Viennese excur* 
sion), said, " It is cruel in y^u to go to Vienna ; it 
is doubly cruel to rob Lord DoUimore of his best 
friend, and Paris of its best waltzer." 

" Oh, it is a voluntary ofler of Legard's, Lady 
DoUimore ; believe me, I have used no persuasive 
arts. But the fact is, that we have been talking of 

Madaii^e , the bea\ity of Austria, and as proud 

and as unassailable as Ehrenbreitstein itself. Lfr 
gard's vanity is piqued, and so, as a professed lady« 
killer, he intends to see' what can be effected by the 
handsomest Englishman of his time." 

Caroline laughed, and new claimants on her no- 
tice succeeded to Lord Devonport. It was not till 
the ladies were waiting their carriage in the shawl- 
room that Lady Doltunore noticed the pale and 
thoughtful brow of Evelyn. 

"Are you fatigued or unwell, dearl" she said. 

" No," answered Evelyn, forcing a smile ; and 
at that moment they were joined by Maltravers, 
with the intelligence that it would be some minutes 
before the carriage could draw up. Caroline amused 
herself in the interval by shrewd criticisms on the 
dresses and characters of her numerous friends. 
Caroline had grown an amazing prude in her judg- 
ment of others ! 

"What a turban! prudent for Mrs. A to 

wear bright red ; it puts out her face, as the sun 
puts out the fire. Mr. Maltravers, do observe Lady 

B with that very y6ung gentleman. After all 

her experience in angling, it is odd that she should 
still only throw in for small fish. Pray why is the 

marriage between Lady C D — — - and Mr. 

F broken off? Is it true that he is so much 

in debtl and is so very, very profligate! They 
say she is heartbroken." 

"Really, Lady DoUimore,** said Maltravers, 
smiling, "I am but a bad scandalmonger. But 
poor F r is not, I believe, much worse than oth- 
ers. Hov«. do we know whose fault it is when a 
marriage is broken off? Lady C D heart- 
broken ! what an idea ! Nowadays there is never 
any affection in compacts oU that sort ; and the . 
chain that binds the frivolous nature is but a gossa- 
mer thread. Fine gentlemen and fine ladies ! their 
loves and their marriages 

** ' May flourish and may fkde ; 
A breath may make them, as a breath has made.* 

Never believe that a heart long accustomed to beat 
only in good society can be broken ; it is rarely 
even touched !" 

Evelyn listened attentively, and seemed struck. 
She sighed, and said in a low voice, as to herself, 
'* It is true ; how could I think otherwise?" 

For the next few days Evelyn was unwell, and 
did not leave her room. Maltravers was in despair. 
The flowers, the books, the music he sent; his 
anxious inquiries ; his earnest and respectful notes, 
touched with that ineffable charm which heart and 
intellect breathe into the most trifling coinage from 
their mint, all affected Evelyn sensibly; perhaps 
she contrasted them with Legard's indifference and 
apparent caprice ; perhaps in that contrast MaltiiT* 
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nt guned more than bj all hk biilliant qualities. 
Meanwhile, without visit, without message, without 
ftrewell, unconscious, it is true, of Evelyn's ill- 
ness, Legard departed for Vienna. 



CHAPTER m. 

**ApIessiiigland • . . . . 

Of dreams tbat wave before the half-shut eye, 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 
For ever flushing round a summer Ay.* 

THOMwnf. 

Daily, hourly increased the influence of Evelyn 
Over Maltravers. Oh, what a dupe is a man's pride ! 
what a fool his wisdom ! That a girl, a mer^ child, 
one who scarce knew her own heart, beautiful as it 
was ; whose deeper feelings still lay coiled up in 
their sweet buds, that she should thus master this 
proud, wise man! But as thou, our universal 
teadier ; as thou, oh Shakspeare ! haply speaking 
from the hints of tlnne own experience, hast de- 
clared, 

" None are so truly caught when they are oatch'd 
As wit tum'd fool ; folly in wisdom hatch'd 
Hath wisdom's warrant." 

Still methinks that, in that surpassiilg and dan- 
gerously-indulged afi5ection which levelled thee, 
Maltravers, with the weakest, which overturned all 
thy fine philosophy of stoicism, and made thee the 
veriest slave of the " Rose-garden," still, Maltrav- 
ers, thou mightst, at least, have seen that thou hadst 
lost for ever all right to pride, all privilege to disdain 
the herd ! But tnou wert proud of thine own in- 
firmity ! And far sharper must be that lesson which 
can teach thee that pride, thine angel, is ever pre- 
ioomed to fall ! 

What a mistake to suppose that the passions are 
strongest in youth ! The passions are not stronger, 
but the control over them is weaker. They are 
more easily excited, they are more violent and 
more apparent; but they have less energy, less 
durability, less intense and concentrated power 
than in maturer life. In youth, passion succeeds 
to passion, and one breaks upon the other as waves 
upon a rock, till the heart frets itself to repose. In 
manhood, the great deep flows on mote calm, but 
more profound, its serenity the proof of the might 
and terror of its course, were the wind to blow and 
the storm to rise. , 

A young man's ambition is but vanity ; it has 
no definite aim ; it plays with a thousand toys. As 
with one passion, so with the rest. In youth, love 
is ever on the wing, but, like the birds in April, 
it hath not yet Wit its nest.. With so long a ca- 
reer of summer and hope before it, the disappoint- 
ment of to-day is succeeded by the novelty of to- 
morrow, and tne sun that advances to the noon but 
dries up its fervent tears. But when we have ar- 
rived at that epoch of life when, if the light fail 
us, if the last rose wither, we feel that the loss can- 
not be retrieved, and that the frost and the dark- 
ness are at hand, love becomes to us a treasure 
that we watch over and hoard with a miser^s care. 
Our younffest-bom aflfection is our darling and our 
idol, the fondest pledge of the past^ the most cher- 
ished of our hopes for the future. A certain mel- 
ancholy that mingles with our joy at the possession 
only enhances its charm. We feel ourselves so 
dependant on it for all that is yet to come. Our 
other barks, our gay galleys of pleasure, our stately 



aigomes of {Wide, have been swallowed up by Hm 
remorseless wave. On this last vessel we freight 
our all ; to its frail tenement we comimt ourselves. 
The star that guides it is our guide, and in the tem- 
pest that menaces we behold our own doom ! 

Still Maltravers shrank from the confession that 
trembled on his lips : still he adhered to the conree 
he had prescribed to himself. If ever (as he had 
implied in his letter to Cleveland), if ever Evelyn 
should discover that they were not suited to eneh 
othtt ! The possibility of such an affliction im- 
pressed his judgment, the dread of it chilled his 
heart! With all his pride, there wm a certain 
humility in Maltravers that was, perhaps, one cause 
of his reseive. He knew what a beautiful posses- 
sion is youth ; its sanguine hopes, its elastic spiritr 
its inexhaustible resources ! What to the eyes of 
woman were the acquisitions which manhood had 
brought himl -the vast, but the sad experience, the 
arid wisdom, the philosophy based on disappoint* 
ment 1 He might be loved but for the vain glitter 
of name and reputation, and love might vanish as 
custom dimmed the illusion. Men of strong afiec- 
tions are jealous of their own genius. They know 
how separate a thing from the household character 
genius often Js ; they fear lest they should be loved 
for a quality, not for themselves. 

Thus communed he with himself; thus, ad the 
path had become clear to his hopes, did new feiure 
arise ; and thus did love bring, as it ever does, ia 
its burning wake, 

** The pang, the i^ny, the daubt .^ 

Maltravers then confirmed himself in the resolu 
tion he had formed ; he would cautiously examine 
Evelyn and himself; he would weigh in the balance 
every straw that the wind should turn up ; he tvouM 
not aspire to the treasure unless he could feel se- 
cure that the coffer could preserve the gem. TMs 
was not only a prudent, it was a just and a generoUs 
determination. It was one which we all ought to 
form if the fervour of our passions will pernut U8. 
We have no right to sacrifice years to moments, 
and to melt the pearl that has no price in a, sing^le 
draught ! But can Maltravers adhere to his vfiae 
precautions 1 The truth must be spoken ; it wee, 
perhaps, the first time in his life that Maltravets 
had been really in love. 

As the reader will remember, he had not beett fn 
love with the haughty Florence ; admiration, grati- 
tude, the affection of the head,' not that of the fisel- 
ings, had been the links that bound him to the en- 
thusiastic conespondent revealed in the gifted beati 
ty, and the gloomy circumstances connected with 
her early fate had left deen furrows in his mem- 
ory. Time and vicissitude nad efifaced the wounds, 
and the light of the beautiful dawned once on the 
face of Evelyn. Valerie de St. Ventadour hsd 
been but the fancy of a roving breast, in which t]ie 
principle had not yet succeeded to the impulse. 
Alice, the sweet Akce ! her, indeed, in the first 
flower of youth, he had loved with a boy's romance. 
He. had loved her deeply, fondly, but perhaps he 
had never been in love with her ; he had mourned 
her loss for years ; insensibly to himself, her loss 
had altered his character, and cast a melancholy 
gloom over all the colours of his life. But she 
whose range of ideas was so confined ; she wbo 
had but broke into knowledge, as the chrysalis into 
the butterfly, how much in Uiat prodigal and gifted 
nature, bounding on the broad plains of life, must 
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the peadant gatX hare failed to ^ ! They had bad 
nothing in commoii bnt their youth and their love. 
It was a dream that had hovered over the poet-boy 
in the morning twili^; a dream he had often 
wished to recall ; a dream that had haunted him in 
the noonday, but had, as all boyish visions ever have 
done, left the heart unexpanded and the passions 
ixnconsumed! Years, long years since then had 
tolled away, and yet, perhaps, one unconscious at- 
traction that drew Maltravers so suddenly towards 
Evelyn was a something, indistinct and undefina- 
ble, that reminded him of Alice. There was no 
similarity in tbeir features ; but, at times, a tone in 
Evelyn's voice, a " trick of the manner," ^ air, a 
gesture, recalled him over the gulfs of time to poetry, 
and hope, and Alice. 

In the youth of each — the absent and the present 
one — there was resemblance ; resemblance in their 
iimplicity, their grace. Perhaps Alice, of the two, 
had in her nature more real depth, more ardour of 
feeling, more sublimity of sentiment than Evelyn. 
But in her primitive ignorance, half her noblest 
qualities were imbedded and unknown. And Eve- 
lyn, his equal in rank ; Evelyn, well cultivated ; 
£velyn, so long courted, so deeply studied, had 
^ch advantages over the poor peasant girl ! Still 
the poor peasant girl often seemed to smile on him 
from that fair face ; and in Evelyn he half loved 
Alice again ! 

So these two persons now met daily ; their in- 
tercourse was even more familiar than before ; their 
several minds grew hourly more developed and 
transparent to each other. But of love Maltravers 
still forbore to speak ; they were friends, no more ; 
such friends as the disparity in their years and their 
experience might warrant them to be. And in that 
young and innocent nature, with its rectitude, its 
enthusiasm, and its pious and cheerful tendencies, 
Maltravers found freshness in the desert, as the 
camel-driver lingering at the well. Insensibly his 
heart warmed again to his kind; and as the hm of 
David to the ear of Saul was the soft voice that lulled 
lemembrance and awakened hope to the lonely man. 
^i^nwhile, what was the effect that the presence, 
thententions of Maltravers produced on Evelyn 1 
Perhaps it was of that kind which most flatters us 
and most deceives. She never dreamed of com- 
paring him with others. To her thoughts, he stood 
aloof and alone from all his kind. It may seem a 
paradox, but it might be that she admired and ven- 
erated him almost too much for love. Still her 
pleasure in his society was so evident and unequiv- 
ocal, her deference to his opinion so marked ; she 
sympathized in so many of his objects ; she had 
so much blindness or forbearance for his faults (and 
he never sought to mask them), that the most dif- 
fident of men might have drawn from so many 
^mptoms hopes the most auspicious. Since the 
departure of Legard, the gayeties of Paris lost their 
charm for Evelyn, and more than ever she could ap- 
preciate the society of her friend. He thus gradu- 
ally lost his earlier fears of her formmg too keen an 
attachment to the great world ; and as nothing could 
be more apparent than Evelyn's indifference to the 
crowd of flatterers and suiters that hovered round 
her, Maltravers no longer dreaded a rival. He 
began i(f feel assured that they had both gone 
through the ordeal, and that he might ask for love 
without a doubt of its immutability and faith. At 
this period they were both invited, with the Dolti- 
f to spend a few days at the villa of De Mon- 



isagiie, near St. Cloud. And t&ers it was tiisi Mm 
tra^rs determined to know lus fate I 



CHAPTER IT. 

** GlMM of tboaght aad paaaien all ooaftaaed. 

Pops. 

..• 

It is to the contemplation of a very, difiersnl 
scene that the course of our story now conducts tu. 

Between St. Cloud and Versailles there was at 
that time — ^perhaps there still is— 'a lone and meV^ 
ancholy house appropriated to the insane. Melan- 
choly, not from its site, but the purpose to which H 
is devoted. Placed on an eminence, the windows 
of the mansion command, beyond the gloomy walls 
that gird the garden ground, one. of those enchant* 
ing prospects which win for France her title to La 
Belle. There the glorious Seine is seen in the dis*> 
tance, broad and winding through l^e varied plains, 
and beside the gleaming villages and villas. TherS^ 
too, beneath the clear blue sky of France, the for- 
est-lands of Versailles and St. Germains stretch ill 
dark luxuriance around and afar. There you mvf 
see, sleeping on the verge of the landscape, ths 
mighty city, crowned with the thousand spires from . 
which, proud above the rest, rises the eyrie of Na- 
poleon's eagle, the pinnacle of Notre Dame. 

Remote, sequestered, the Place still commands 
the survey of the turbulent world below ; and Mad- 
ness gazes upon prospects that might well charm 
the thoughtful eyes of^ Imagination or of Wisdom ! 
In one of the rooms of this house sat Castruccdl 
Cassarini. The apartment vras furnished even with 
elegance ; a variety of books strewed the tables ; 
nothing for comfort or for solace, that the care and 
providence of affection could dictate, was omitted* 
Caesarini was alone; leaning his cheek upon his 
hand, he gazed on the beautiful and tranquil view 
we have described. *tAnd am I never to set a , 
free foot on that soil again V he muttered indig- 
nantly, as he broke from his revery. 

The door opened, and the keeper of the sad abodA 
(a surgeon of humanity and eminence) entered, fol- 
lowed by De Montaigne. Cssarini turned round ' 
and scowled upon the latter ; the surgeon, after a 
few words of salutation, withdrew to a comer of 
the room, and appeared absorbed in a book. Do 
Montaigne approached his brother-in-law. " I have 
brought you some poems just published at Milan, 
my dear Castruccio ; they will please you." 

** Give me my liberty !" cried Cssarini, clinch- 
ing his hands. " Why am I to be detained here 1 
Why are my nights to be broken by the groans of 
maniMS, and my days devoured in a solitude that 
loath^the aspect of things around mel Am I 
mad 1 You know I am not ! It is an old trick to 
say that poets are mad ; you mistake our agonies 
for insanity. See, I am cahn ; I can reason ; give 
me any test of sound mind, no matter how rigid, I 
will pass it. I am not mad, I swear I am not !" 

♦* No, my dear Castruccio," said De Montaigne, 
soothingly, " but you are still unwell ; you have 
still fever ; when next I see vou, perhaps you may 
be recovered sufficiently to dismiss the doctor and 
change the air. Meanwhile, is there anything yon 
would have added or altered t" 

Caesarini had listened to this speech with a mock- 
ing sarcasm on his lip, but an expression of such 
hopeless wretchedness in his eyes as they alone 
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can comprehend who have beheld madness in iU 
lucid intervals. He sunk down, and his head 
drooped gloomily on his breast. " No," said he, 
" I want nothing but free air or death, no matter 
which." 

De Montaigne stayed some time with the unhap- 
py man, and sought to sooth him ; but it was in 
vain. Yet, when he rose to depart, Cesarini start- 
ed up, and, fixing on him his large wistful eves^ ex- 
claimed, "Ah! do not leave me yet. it is so 
dreadful to be alone with the dead and the worse 
than dead!" 

The Frenchman turned aside to wipe his eyes 
and stifle U^e rising at his heart ; and again he sat, 
and again be sought to sooth. At length CsBsarini, 
•eemingly more calm, save him leave to depart. 
" Go," said he, " go ; tell Teresa I am better ; that 
I love her tenderly ; that I shall live to tell her 
children not to be poets. Stay ; you asked if there 
was aught I wished changed ; yes, this room ; it is 
too still ; I hear my own pulse beat so loudly in 
the silence, it is horrible ! there is a room below, 
by the window of which there is a tree, and the 
vnnds rocks its boughs to and fro, and it sighs and 
groans like a living thing: it will be pleasant to 
look at that tree, and see the birds come home to 
it ; yet that tree is wintry and blasted too ! it will 
be pleasant to hear it fret and chafe in the stormy 
nignts ; it \yill be a friend to me, that old tree ! let 
sne have that room. Nay, look not at each other ; 
it is not so high as this ; but the window is barred, 
I cannot escape !" and Cssarini smiled. 

" Certainly," said the surgeon, " if you prefer 
that room ; but it has not so fine a view." 

" I hate the view of the world that has cast me 
off; when may I change 1" 

•* This very evening." 

" Thank you ; it will be a great revolution in my 
life." 

And Csesarini's eyes brightened and he looked 
happy. De Montaigne, thoroughly unmanned, tore 
himself away. 

The promise was kept, and Caesarini was transfer- 
red that night to the chamber he had selected. 

As soon as it was deep night, the last visit of the 
keeper paid, and, save now and then by some sharp 
cx^ in^ne more distant quarter 9f the house, all was 
stiU, Cssarini rose from his bed ; a partial light 
came from the stars that streamed through t^e frosty 
and keen air, and cast a sickly gleam through the 
heavy bars of the casement. It was then that Caes- 
arini drew from under his pillow a long-cherished 
and carefully-concealed treasure. Oh, with what 
tapture had he first possessed himself of it ! with 
what anxiety had it been watched and guarded ! how 
many cunning stratagems and profound inventions 
had gone towards the bafllling the jealous s Ach of 
tiie keeper and his myrmidons ! The abandoned 
and wandering mother never clasped her child more 
fondly to her bosom, nor gazed upon its features 
with more passionate visions for the future. And 
what had so enchanted the poor prisoner, so delu- 
ded the poor maniac t A krge nail ! He had found 
it accidentally in the garden ; he had hoarded it for 
weeks ; it had inspir^ him with the hope of liber- 
ty. Often, in the days far gone, he had read of the 
wonders that had been effected ; of the stones re- 
moved, and the bars filed, by the selfsame kind of 
implement. He remembered that the most cele- 
brated of those bold unfortunates who live a life 
against law had said, ** Choose my prison, and give 



me but a rusty nail, and I laugh at your jailers and 
your walls !" He crept to the window ; he exam- 
ined his relic by the dim starlight ; he kissed it pas- 
sionately, and the tears stood in his eyes. 

Ah ! who shall determine the worth of things t 
No king that night so prized his crown as the mad- 
man prized that rusty-inch of wire, the proper prey 
of the rubbish-cart and dunghill. Little didst thou 
think, old blacksmith, when thou drewest the dull 
metal from the fire, of what precious price it was 
to become I 

Cssarini, with the astuteness of his malady, had 
long marked out this chamber for the scene of his 
operates ; he had observed that the framework in 
which *e bars were set seemed old and wormeat- 
en ; that the window was but a few feet from the 
ground ; that the noise made in the winter nights 
by the sighing branches of the old tree without would 
deaden the sound of the lone workman. Now, then, 
his hopes were to be crowned. Poor fool ! and 
even thou hast hope still ! All that night he toiled 
and toiled, and wrought to work his iron into a file ; 
now he tried the bars, and now the framework. 
Alas I he had not learned the skill in such tools pos- 
sessed by his renowned model and inspirer ; the 
flesh was worn from his finders; the cold drops 
stood on his brow ; and mornmg surprised him, ad- 
vanced not a hair's breadth in his labour. 

He crept back to his bed, and again hid the use- 
less implement, and at last he slept. Sleep, thou 
blessed God of the earth ! thou alone never de- 
spises! us in our woes ! no abyss too profound for 
thy wings to overshadow 1 

And, night after night, the same task, the same 
results ! But at length, one day, when Caesarini 
returned from his moody walk in the garrlen {pUa^ 
ur«-ground8 they were called by the owner), he 
found better workmen than he at the window ; they 
were repairing the framework, they were strength- 
ening the bars ; all hope was now gone ! The un- 
fortunate said nothing ; too cunning to show his 
despair, he eyed them sihently, and cursed them ; 
but the old tree was left still, and that was something 
— company and music I ^ 

A day or two after this barbarous count^^ot, 
CsBsarini was walking in the gardens towards the 
latter part of the afternoon (just when, in the short 
days, the darkness begins to steal apace over the 
chill and westering sun), when he was accosted by 
a fellow-captive who had often before sought his ac- 
quaintance ; for they try to have friends, those poor 
people. Even we do the same, though we say we 
are not mad ! This man had been a warrior ; had 
served with Napoleon ; had received honours and 
ribands ; might, for aught we know, have dreamed of 
being a marshal ! But the demon smote him in the 
hour of his pride. It was his disease to fancy him- 
self a monarch. He believed, for he forgot chronolo* 
gy, that he was at once the Iron Mask, and the true 
sovereign of France and Navarre, confined in state 
by the usurpers of his crown. On other points he 
was generally sane ; a tali, strong man, with fierce 
features and stem lines, wherein could be read 
many a bloody tale of violence and wrong ; of law- 
less passions, of terrible excesses, for which mad- 
ness mi^ be at once the consummation and the 
curse. This man had taken a fancy to CsBsarini, 
and in some hours Caesarini had shunned him less 
than others ; for they could alike rail against all 
living things. The lunatic approached Cssarini 
with an air of dignity and condescension — 
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"It it axoM idgfat, sir, and there will be no moon. 
Ru it never occurred to you that the winter is the 
•etson for escape 1" 
Gssarini started, the ex-officer continued. 

" Ay, I see by yonr manner that you too chafe 
at onr ignominious confinement. I think that, to- 
gether, we might brave the worst. You probably 
are confined on some state ofifbnce. Ipve you full 
pardon if you assist me. For myselt; I have but 
to appear in my capital ; old Louis le Grand must 
be near his last hour." 

"This madman my best companion!" thought 
Csesarini, revolted at his own infirmity, asOulIiver 
started from the Yahoo ; " no matter, he talks of 
escape." 

" And how think you," said the Italian, aloud, 
'* how think you that we have any chance of deliv- 
erance 1" 

"Hush; speak lower," said the soldier. "In 
the inner garden I have observed for the last two 
days that a man is employed in nailing some fig- 
trees and vines to the wall. Between this garden 
and these grounds there is but a paling ; that we can 
easily scale. He works till dusk; at the latest 
hour we can, lettbs climb noiselessly over the pa- 
ling, and creep along the vegetable beds till we 
reach the man. He uses a ladder for his purpose ; 
the rest is clear ; we must fell and gag him ; twist 
his neck, if necessary ; I have twisted a neck be- 
. fore," quoth the maniac, with a horrid smile. " The 
ladder will help us over the wall, and the night 
soon grows dark at this season." 

Gesarini listened, and his heart beat quick. 
"Will it be too late to tiy to-night 1" said he, in a 
\Hiisper. 

" Perhaps not,*' said the soldier, who retained all 
his military acuteness. "But are you prepared? 
don*t you require time to man yourself?" 

" No, no, I have had time enough ! I am ready." 

" Well, then — hist ! We are watched ; one of 
the jailers ! Talk easily, smile, laugh. This way. " 
lliey passed by one of the watch ofthe place ; and, 
just as they were m his hearing, the soldier turned 
to Cssarini, " Sir, will you favour me with your 
ffnuflfbozl" 

" I have none." 

" None ; what a pity ! My good friend," and 
he turned to the scout, " may I request you to look 
in my room for my snuffbox 1 it is on the chimney- 
piece ; it will not take you a minute." 

The soldier was one of those whose insanity was 
deemed most harmless ; and his relations, who were 
rich and well bom, had requested every indulgence 
to be shown to him. The watch suspected nothing, 
and repaired to the house. As soon as the trees 
hid him, " Now," said the soldier, " stoop almost 
on all fours, and run quick." 

So saying, the maniac crouched low, and glided 
alons with a rapidity which did not distance Caesari- 
ni. They reached the paling that separated the ^ege- 
table flarden from the pleasure-ground ; the soldier 
▼auhed over it with ease ; CesarlDi, with more dif- 
ficulty, followed ; they crept along ; the herbs, and 
vegetable-beds with their long bare stalks, concealed 
Uieir movements ; the man was still on the bdder. 
*' La bonne Eaperance T' said the soldier, through 
his ground teeth, muttering some old watchword of 
the wars; and (while Cesarini, below, held the 
ladder steadfast) he rushed up Uie steps, and with 
• sudden effort of his muscular arm hurled the gar- 
imer to the ground. The man, surprised, half- 
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stunned, and wholly terrified, did not attempt to 
wrestle with the two madmen; he uttered bud 
cries for help! But help came too late; these 
strange and fearful comrades had already scaled 
the wall, had dropped on the other side, and were 
fast making across the dusky fields to the ne;gh 
bouring forest. 



CHAPTER V. 

^ *< Hopes and fears 

Start up aiarmM, and o*er UWn narrow venm 
Look down^-oo what ? a Athomiess abyss P 

YO0H». 

Mtonioht and intense frost ! there they were, 
houseless and breadless, the two fugitives, in die 
heart of that beautiful forest which has rung to the 
horns of many a royal chase. The soldier, whoso 
youth had been inured to hardships, and to the con- 
quest whicl^our mother-wit wrings from the step- 
dame Nature^ had made a fire by uie firiction of two 
pieces of dry wood ; such wood was hard to be 
found, for the snow whitened the levd ground and 
lay deep in the hollows ; and, when it was discov- 
ered, the fuel was slow to bum ; however, the fire 
blazed red at last. On a little mound, shaded by a 
semicircle of huge trees, sat the Outlaws of Human 
Reason. They cowered over the blaze opposite to 
each other, the glare crimsonine their features. And 
ea^h in his heart longed to rid himself of his mad 
neighbour ; and each felt the awe of solitude, the 
dread of sleep beside a comrade whose soul had lost 
God's light. 

" Ho !" said the warriof, breaking a silence that 
had been long kept, " this is cold work at the best, 
and hunger pinches me ; I ahnost regret the pris- 
on." 

" I do not feel the cold," said Cesarini, " and I 
do not care for hunger ; I am revelling only in the 
sense of libertv I" 

" Trv and sleep," qffoth the soldier, with a coax- 
inff-and sinister softness of voice ; " we will take 
it by turns to watch." 

" I cannot sleep ; take you the first turn." 

" Harkye, sir r' said the soldier, suUenly, " I 
must not have my commands disputed ; new we 
are free we are no longer equal ; I am heir to the 
crowns of France and Navarre ; sleep^ I say !" 

" And what prince or potentate, king or kaisar,^' 
cried Cesarini, catching the quick contagion of the 
fit that had seized his comrade, " can dictate to the 
monarch of earth and air, the elements and the mu- 
sic-breathing stars ? ■ I am Cesarini the Bard ! and 
the huntsman Orion halts in his chase above to lis- 
ten to my lyre! Be stilled, rude man ! thouscarest 
away the angels, whose breath even now was rush- 
ing through my hair !" 

" It is too teirible !" cried the grim man of blood, 
shivering ; " mv enemies are relentless, and give 
me a madman tor a jailer !" * 

<■* Ha ! a madman !" exclaimed Cesarini, sprmg- 
ing to his feet, and glaring at the soldier with eyes 
that caught and rivalled the blaze of the fire. " And 
who are you ? what devil fipom the deep hell that 
art leagued with my persecutors against me t" 

With the instinct oi his old calling and valour, the 
soldier also rose when he saw the movement of hie 
companion and his fierce features worked vnih 
rage and 
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** Avaunt !*' said he, waving his arm ; " we ban- 
ish thee from our presence ! this is our palace, and 
our guards are at hand !" pointing to the still and 
skeleton trees that grouped round in ghastly bare- 
ness. " Begone !" 

At that moment they heard at a distance the deep 
barking of a dog, ana each cried simultaneously, 
** They are after me ! betrayed !*' The soldier 
sprung at the throat of Ceesarini ; but the ItaUan 
at the same instant caught a half-bumed brand from 
the fire, and dashed the blazing end in the face of 
his assailant. The soldier uttered a czy of pain, and 
recoiled back, blinded and dismaye# Ciesarini, 
whose madness, when fairly roused, was of the most 
deadly nature, again raised his weapon, and, proba- 
bly, nothing but death could have separated the foes ; 
but again the bay of the dog was heard, and Caesarini, 
answering the sound by a wild yell, threw down the 
brand, and fled away through the forest with incon- 
ceivable swiftness. He hurried on through bush and 
dell, and the boughs tore his garments and mangled 
his flesh, but stopped not his progress till he fell at 
last to the ground, breathless and exhausted, and 
heard from some far-off clock the seclDnd hour of 
morning. He had left the forest ; a farmhouse stood 
before nim ; and the whitened roofs of scattered 
cottages sloped to the tranquil sky. The witness 
of man, the social tranquil sky and the reasoning 
man, operated like a charm upon the senses which 
recent excitement had more than usually disturbed. 
The unhappy wretch gazed at the peaceful abodes 
and sighed heavily ; then, rising from the earth, he 
crept mto one of the sheds that adjoined the farm- 
house, and, throwing himself on some straw, slept 
soundly and tranquilly till daylight, and the voices 
•of peasants in the shed a\Kakened him. 

lie rose refreshed, calm, and, for ordinary pur- 
poses, sufficiently sane to prevent suspicion of^his 
disease. He approached the startled peasants, and, 
.representing himself as a traveller who had lost his 
way in the night and amid the forest, begged for 
food and water. Though his garments were torn, 
they were new and of good fi^hion ; his voice was 
niild ; his whole appearance and address those pf 
one of some station ; and the French peasant is a 
hospitable fellow. Csesarini refreshed and rested 
himself an hour or two at the fa|m, and then re- 
sumed his wanderings ; he offered no money, for 
the rules of the asylum forbade money to its in- 
mates ; he had none with him, and none was ex- 
pected from him ; and they bade him farewell as 
kindly as if he had bought their blessings. He then 
began to consider where he was to take refuge, and 
how provide for himself; the feeling of liberty 
'braced, and, for a time, restored his intellect. For- 
tunately, he had on his person, besides some rings 
of trifling cost, a watch of no inconsiderable value, 
the sale of which might support him, in such ob- 
scure and humble quarter as he could alone ven- 
ture in quest of a home, for several weeks, perhaps 
months. This thought made him cheerful and 
elated; he vnilked lustily on, shunning the high 
road ; the day was clear, the sun bright, the air full 
•of racy health. Oh ! what soft raptures swelled 
the heart of the wanderer as he gazed around him ! 
The poet and the freeman alike stirred within his 
shattered heart! He paused to contemplate the 
iberries of the icy trees, to listen to the sharp glee 
of (he blackbird ; and once, when he found beneath 
a hedge a cold, scentless group of hardy violets, he 
laughed aloud in his joy. In that laughter there 



was no madness, no danger ; but when, as he'jour* 
neyed on, he passed through a little hamlet, and 
saw the children at play upon the ground, and heard 
from the open door of a cabin the sound of rustic 
music, then, indeed, he paused abruptly ; the past 
gathered over him : he knew that which he had been, 
that which he was now ! an awful memory ! a dread 
revelation ! And, covering his face with his hands, 
he wept aloud. In those tears were the peril and 
the method of madness. He woke from them to 
think of his youth, his hopes, of Florence, of re- 
venge ! Lumley, Ix)rd Vargrave ! better from that 
hour to encounter the tiger in his lair, than .find thy 
self alone with that miserable man ! 



CHAPTER VI. 

" It seem'd the laarel chaste and stubborn oak. 
And all the gentle trees on earth that grew ; 
It seem'd the land, the sea, and heaven above. 
All breathed out Ancy sweet, and sigh'd out love." 
Fai&fax's Tano. 

At De Montaigne's villa Evelyn^r the first time 
gathered from the looks, the mannen of Maltravers, 
that she was beloved. It was no longer possible to 
mistake the evidences of affection. Formerly he 
had availed himself of his advantage of years and 
experience, and would warn, admonish, dispute, 
even reprove ; formerly there had been so much of 
seeming caprice, of cold distance, of sudden and 
wayward haughtiness in his bearing ; but now, the 
whole man was changed ; the mentor had vanished' 
in the lover; he held his being on her breath. 
Her lightest pleasure seemed to have grown his 
law ; no coldness ever alternated the Heep devotion 
of his manner; an anxious, a timid, a watchful 
softness replaced all his stately self-possession. 
Evelyn saw that she was loved, and she then look- 
ed into her own heart. 

I have said in. the first of these volumes that Ev- 
elyn was gentle even to yieldingness ; that her sus- 
ceptibility made her shrink from the thought of 
pain to another ; and so thoroughly did she revere 
Maltravers, so grateful did she feel for a love that 
could not but flatter pride, and raise her in her self- 
esteem, that she felt it impossible that she could re- 
i'ect his suit. " Then, do I love him as I dreamed 
'. could love]" she asked herself; and her heart 
gave no intelligible reply. " Yes ! it must be so ! 
in his presence I feel a tranquil and eloquent charm ; 
his praise delights me ; his esteem is my most high 
ambition; and yet — and yet — " she sighed, and 
thought of Legard. " But he loved me not !" and 
she turned restlessly from that image. *' He thinks 
but of the world, of pleasure ; Maltravers is right ; 
the spoiled children of society cannot love ; why 
should I think of himi" Yet she did think, and 
the thought dimmed her eyes and depressed hex 
spirits. 

There were no guests at the villa except Mal- 
travers, Evelyn, and Lord and Lady Doltimore. 
Evelyn was much captivated by the graceful viva- 
city of Teresa, though that vivacity was not what it 
had been before her brother's affliction ; their chfl- 



dren, some of whom were grown up, constituted an 
amiable and intelligent family ; and De Montaigne 
himself was agreeable and winning, despite liis 
sober manners and his love of philosophical dispute. 
Evelyn often listened thoughtfully to Teresa*t 
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praises of her hasband ; to her account of the hap- 
piness she had known in a marriage where there had 
been so great a disparity of years ; Evelyn began to 
question the truth of her early visions of romance. 

Caroline saw the unequivocal attachment of Mal- 
travers with the same indifference with which she 
had anticip-ated the suit of Leffard. It was the 
same to her what hand delivered Evelyn and herself 
from the designs of Vargrave ; but Vargrave occu- 
pied nearly all her thou^ts. The newspa{)ers had 
reported him as seriously ill ; at one time in great 
danger. He was now recovering, but still unable 
to leave his room. He had written to her once la- 
menting his ill-fortune, trusting soon to be at Par- 
is ; and touching, with evident pleasure, upon Le- 
md's departure for Vienna, which he had seen in 
the " Morning Post." But he was afar, alone, ill, 
untended ; and though Caroline's guilty love had 
been much abated by Vargrave's icv selfishness, by 
absence and remorse, stiS she had the heart of a 
woman, and Vargrave was the only one that had 
ever touched it. She felt for him, and grieved in 
silence ; she did not dare to utter sympathy aloud, 
for Doltimore had already given evidence of a sus- 
picious and jealous temper. 

Evelyn was also deeply affected by the account 
of her guardian's illness. As I before said, the 
;noment he ceased to be her lover, her childish af- 
fection for him returned. She even permitted her- 
self to write to him ; and a tone of melancholy de- 
nression, which artfully pervaded his reply, struck 
her with something like remorse. He told her in 
that letter that he had much to say to her relative 
to an investment, in conformity with her stepfather's 
wishes, and he should hasten to Paris even before 
the doctor would sanction his removal. Vargrave 
forbore to mention what the meditated investment 
was. The last public accounts of the minister had, 
however, been so favourable, that his arrival might 
be almost daily eiroected, and both Caroline and 
Evelyn felt relievea. 

To Do Montaigne Maltravers confided his attach- 
ment, and both the Frenchman and Teresa sanc- 
tioned and encouraged it. Evelyn enchanted them ; 
and they had passed that age when they could have 
imagined it possible that the man they had known 
almost as a boy was separated by years from the 
Uvely feelings and extreme youth of Evelyn. They 
could not believe that the sentiments he had in- 
spired were colder than those that animated him- 
self. 

One day, Maltravers had been absent for some 
hours on his solitary rambles, and De Montaigne 
had not yet returned from Paris, which he visited 
almost daily. It was so late in the noon as almost 
to border on evening, when Maltravers, on his re> 
turn, entered the grounds by a gate that separated 
them from an extensive wood. He saw Evelvn, 
Teresa, and two of her children walking on a kind of 
terrace almost immediatey before him. He j<Hned 
them ; and, somehow or other, it soon chanced that 
Teresa and himself loitered behuid the rest, a tittle 
distance out of hearing. "Ah, Mr. Maltravers," 
said the former, ** we miss the soft skies of Italy 
and the beantifid hues of Como." 

" And, for my pan, I miss the yoath that gave 
' glory to the grass and splendour to the flower.' " 

** Nay ; we vf6 happier now, believe me ; or, at 
lAst, I should be if— but I must not think of my 
poor brother. Ah ! if his guilt deprived ydu of one 
who was worthjibof you, it would be some comfort 
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to his sister to think at last that the loss was re- 
paired. And you still Rave scruples ?" 

** Who that loves truly has noti How young, 
how lovely, how worthy of lighter hearts and fair- 
er forms than mine ! Give me back the years tha^ 
have passed since we last met at Como, and I might 
hope !" 

** And this to me, who have enjoyed such happi- 
ness with one older, when we married, by ten years 
than you are now !'* 

" But you, Teresa, were bom to see life through 
the Claude glass." 

" Ah, you provoke me with these refinements ; 
you turn from a happiness you have but to demand." 

" Do not, do not raise my hopes too high," cried 
Maltravers, with creat emotion ; " I have been 
schooling myself aU day. But if I am deceived !" 

" Trust me, you are not. See, even now she 
turns round to look for you ; she loves you, loves 
you as you deserve. This difference of years that 
you so lament does but deepen and elevate her at- 
tachment !" 

Teresa turned to Maltravers, surprised at his si- 
lence. How joyous sat his heart upon his looks ; 
no gloom on his brow, no doubt in his sparkling 
eyes ! He was mortal, and he yielded to the de- 
light of believing hunself beloved. He pressed 
Teresa's hand in silence, and, leaving her abruptly, 
gained the side of Evelyn. Madame de Montaigne 
comprehended all that passed within him ; and, as 
she followed, she soon contrived to detach her chil- 
dren, and returned with them to the house on a 
whispered pretence of seeing if their father had yet 
arrived. Evelyii and Maltravers continued to walk 
on, not aware, at first, that the rest of the party were 
not close behind. 

The sun had set, and they were in a part of the 
grounds which, by way of contrast to the rest, was 
laid out in the Englie^ fashion ; the walk wound, 
serpentlike, among a profusion of evergreens irreff- 
ularly planted ; the scene was shut in and bounded, 
except where, at an openine of the trees, you caught 
the spire of a distant church, over which glimmered, 
faint and fair, the smile of the evening star. 

" Thisrmninds me of home," said Evelyn, gently. 

" And hereafter it will remind me of you," said 
Maltravers, in whispered accents. He fixed his 
eyes on her as he spoke. Neyer had his look been 
so true to his heart, never had his voice so undu- 
guisedly expressed Uie profound and passionate sen- 
timent which had sprung up within him, to consti- 
tute, as he then beUeved, the latest bHss or the 
crowning misery of his life ! At that moment it 
was a sort of instinct that told him they were alone ; 
for who has not felt, m those few and memorable 
hours of Ufe when love long suppressed overflows 
the fountain, and seems to pervade the whole frame 
and the whole spirit, that there is a magic around 
and within us that hath a keener intelligence than in- 
tellect itself 1 Alone at such an hour with the one 
we love, the whole world beside seems to vanish, 
and our feet to have entered the soil, and our tips 
to have caught the air of Fairy Land. 

They were alone. And wh^ did Evelyn tremble 1 
Why did she feel that a crisis of existence was at 
hundl 

** Miss Cameron — ^Evelyn," said Maltravers, after 
they had walked some moments in silence, " hear 
me, and let your reason as weU as your heart reply. 
From the first moment we met, you became dear to 
me. Yes, even when a child, your sweetness and. . 
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jva fortitude foretold so well what you would be in 
womanhood— even then yoil*lefl upon my memory 
a delightful and mysterious shadow, too prophetic 
of the light that now hallows and wraps your im* 
age ! We met again, and the attraction that had 
drawn me towards you years before was suddenly 
renewed. I love you, Evelyn ! I love you better 
than all words can tell ! Your future fate, your wel- 
fare, your happiness, contain and imbody all the 
hopes left to me in hJfe ! But our years are differ- 
ent, Evelyn. I have known sorrows ; and the disap- 
pointments and the experience that have severed me 
m>m the common world have robbed me of more 
than time itself has done. They have robbed me of 
th»t zest for the ordinary toys and pleasures of our 
race, which may it be yours, sweet Evelyn, ever to 
retain. To me, the time foretold by the preacher 
as the lot of age has already arrived ; when the sun 
and the moon are darkened, and when, save" in you 
and through you, I have no pleasure in anything. 
Judge if such a being you can love ! Judge, if my 
very confession does not revolt and chill, 0" it does 
not present to you a gloomy and cheerless future, 
were it possible that you could unite your lot to 
mine ! Answer not from friendship or from pity ; 
the love I feel for you can have a reply from love 
alone, and from that reasoning which love, in its en- 
during power, in its healthful confidence, in its pro- 
phetic foresight, alone supplies ! I can resign you 
without a murmur, but I could not live with you and 
even fancy that you had one care I could not sooth, 
ihougb you might have happiness I could not share. 
And fate does not present to me any vision so dark 
and terrible ; no, not youi loss itself; no, not your 
indifference ; no, not your aversion, as your discov- 
ery, after time should make regret in vain, that you 
had mistaken fancy or friendship for affection ; a 
sentiment for love. Evelyn, I have confided to you 
all, all this wild heart, now and evermore your own. 
My destiny is with you !'* 

Evelyn was silent^ he took her hand, and her 
tears fell warm and fast upon it. Alarmed and anx- 
ious, he drew her towardahim, and gazed upon her 
face. 

"■ Tou fear u> wound me,*' he said, with pale lips 
and trembling voice. " Speak on ; I can bear all." 

" No, no," said Evelyn, falteringly, " I have no 
fear but not to deserve you.'* 

^ You love me, then ! you love me !" cried Mai- 
travers, wildly, and clasping her to his heart. 

The moon rose at that instant, and the wintry 
sward and the dark trees were bathed in the sudden 
light. The time, the light, «o exquisite to all, even 
in loneliness and in sorrow, how divine in such com- 
panionship ! in such overflowing and ineffable sense 
of bliss ! There and then for the first time did 
Maltravers press upon that modest and blushing 
cheek the kiss of love, of hope ; the seal of a union 
he fondly hoped the grave itself could not dissolve ! 



CHAPTER Vn. 

^ QuBBN. Wheraon do yon look ? 
Bamlst. On him; on him; look you how pale be glares!" 

Hamlet. 

Pbbraps t« Maltravers those few minutes which 
ensued, as they walked slowly on, compensated for 
all the troubles snd cares of years; for natures like 
Ilii feel joy even yet mors intensely than sorrow. It 



might be that the transport, the delirium of pasaipnr 
ate and grateful thoughts that he poured forth, when 
at last he could summon words, expressed feelings 
the young Evelyn could not comprenend, and which 
less delighted than terrified her with the new re- 
sponsibihty she had incurred. But love so honest, 
so generous, so intense, dazzled, and bewildered, 
and carried her whole soul away. Certainly at that 
hour she felt no regret, no thought but that one in 
whom she had so long recognised something nobler 
than is found in the common world, was thus happy, 
and thus made happy by a word, a look from her ! 
Such a thought is woman*s dearest triumph ; and 
one so thoroughly unselfish, so yielding, and so soft, 
could not be insensible to the rapture she had caused. 

" And oh !" said Maltravers, as he clasped again 
and again the hand that he believed he had won for 
ever, " now,, at length, have I learned how beauti- 
ful is life ! For tms, for this I have been reserv- 
ed ! Heaven is merciful to me, and the waking 
world is brighter than all my dreams !" 

He ceas^ abruptly. At that instant they were 
once more on the terrace where he had first joined 
Teresa, facing the wood, which was divided by a 
slight and low palisade from the spot where they 
st^. He ceased abruptly, for his eyes encounter- 
ed a terrible and ominous opposition ; a form con- 
nected with dreary associations of fate and wo. 
The figure had raised itself upon a pile of firewood 
on the other side the fence, and hence it seemed al- 
most gigantic in its stature. It gazed upon the pair 
with eyes that burned with a preternatural blue ; 
and a voice which Maltravers too well remembered 
shrieked out, ''Love — ^love! What, thoit Isve 
again t Where is the deadi Ha! ha! Where 
is the dead 1" 

Evelyn, startled by the words, looked up, and 
clung in speechless terror to Maltravers. lie re- 
mained rooted to the spot. 

*' Unhappy man," said he at leogth, and sooth- 
ingly, ** how came you hither 1 Fly not, you axe 
with friends." 

''Friends!" said the maniac, with a scomfol 
laugh. *' I know thee, Ernest Maltravers, I know 
thee ; but it is not thou who hast locked me up in 
darkness and in hell, side by side with the mocking 
fiend ! Friends ! ah, but no friends shall catch me 
now ! I am free, I am free ! air and wave are not 
more free !" and the madman laughed with horrible 
glee. " She is fair, fair," he said, abruptly check* 
ing himself, and with a changed voice, " but not se 
fair as the dead. Faithless that thou art— and yet 
she lov^ thee I Wo to thee ! wo, Maltravers, the 
perfidious ! Wo to thee, and renu»se, and shame !'* 

" Fear not, Evelyn, fear not," whispered Maltrav 
drs, gently, and placing her behind mm ; " support 
your courage ; nothing ahall harm you." 

Evelyn, thou^ verr pale^ and trembling finm 
head to foot, retained her senses. Maltravers ad- 
vanced towards the madman. But no sooner did 
the quick eye of the last perceive the movement, 
than, with the fear that belongs to that dread disease, 
the ifear of losing liberty, he turned, and, with a 
loud cry, fled into the wood. Maltravers leaped 
over the fence and pursued him some way in vain. 
The thick cqwes of the wood snatched every trace 
of the fugitive firom his eye. 

BreatlUess and exhausted, Maltravers returned to • 
the spot where he had left Evelyn. As he reached if 
he saw Teresa and her hosl«nd spproaching towards 
hia, and Teresa's msny lauyh sooidsd clsir lad 
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nrasical in the racy air. The sound ftppatled him ; 
he hastened his st^s to Evelyn. 

** Say nothing of what we nave seen to Madame 
de Montaigne, I beseech you," said he ; ** I wiU ex- 
plain why hereafter." 

Evelyn, tob overcome to speak, nodded her ac- 
QVtiescencc. They joined the De Montaignes, and 
Mkdtravers took the Frenchman aside. 



But, |}efore he could address him, i>e Montaiglto 
said, 

**Hush! do not alarm my wife ; she kndws noth- 
ing ; but I have just heard at Paris that — that he 
has escaped ; you know whom I mean V 

" I do ; he is at hand ; send in search of him ! 
I have seen him ! once more I have seen Castruc . 
cio Cssarmi !" 



BOOK THE NINTH. 

« aZ fli- rod* ^d^ dta^oi^.*' 
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* Wo, w© : all ibiogs are clear." 



CHAPTER r. 

** The privilege that statesmen ever claim 
Wtio private interaet never yet pursued, 
Bat still pretended Hwas for others' good. 

• ****«»* 

From hence on every humorous wind that ▼eei'd, 
With shifted sails a eeveral coarse you steer'd." 

Absalom and Aehitophelf Part IL 

Lord Yarsbavb had for more than a fe^rtnight 

remained at the inn at M ^, too ill to be removed 

^th safety in a season so severe. Even when at 
last, by easy stages, he reached London, he was 
•objected to a relapse, aiid his recovery was sk>w 
and gradual. Hitherto unused to sickness, he bore 
his confinetnent with extreme impatience ; and, 
against the commands of his physician, insisted On 
continuing to transact his oiiicial business, and con- 
sult with his political friends in his sick-room ; for 
Lumley knew well that it is most pernicious to pub- 
lic men to be considered failing in health ; turkeys 
urejiot more unfeeling to a sick brother than poli- 
ticians to an ailing statesman ; they give out that 
bis head is touched, and see consumption and epi- 
lepsy in every speech and every despatch. The 
time, too, nearly ripe for his great schemes, made it 
doubly n^:essary tiiat he should exert himiself, and 
prevent being shelved with a plausible excuse of 
tender compassion for his infirmities. As soon, 
therefore, as he learned that Legard had left Paris, 
he thought himself safe for a while in that quarter, 
•nd surrendered his thoughts wholly to his ambi- 
tious projects. Perhaps, too, with the susceptible 
Vanity of a middle-aged man, who has had his bonnes 
fortunes^ Lumley deemed, with Rousseau, that a 
lover, pale and haggard, just raised from the bed of 
suffering, is more interesting to friettdship than at- 
tractive to love. He and Rousseau were, I believe, 
both mistaken; but that is a matter of opinion: 
they both thought very coarsely of women ; One from 
having no sentiment, and die other from having a 
sentiment that was but a disease. At length, juM 
ds Lumley was sufficiently recovered to leave his 
house, to appear at his office, and declare that his 
illness had wonderfully improved his constitution, 
intelligence from Paris, the more startling from be- 
ing wholly unexpected, reached him. From Cato- 
line be learned that Maitravers had proposed to Ev- 
elyn and been accepted. From Maitravers himself 
he heard thiQ confirmation of the news. The last 

Vol. II. 



letter was short, but kind and manly. He addressed 
Lord Vargrave as Evelyn's guardian ; slightly al- 
luded to 2ie scruples he had entertained till Lord 
Vargrave's suit was broken o£f; and, feeling the 
subject too delicate for a letter, expressed a desire 
to confer with Lumley respecting Evelyn's wishes 
as to certain arrangements in her property. 

And for this was it that Lumley had toiled ! for 
this had he visited Lisle Court ! aifd for this had he 
been stricken down to the bed of pain ! Was it only 
to make his old rival the p^urchaser, if he so pleased 
it, of the possessions of his own family \ Lumley 
thought at that moment less of Evelyn than of Lisle 
Court. As he woke from the stupor and the first 
fit of rage into which these epistles cast him, the 
recollection of the story he had heard from Mr. Ons- 
low flashed across him. Were his suspicions true^ 
what a secret he would possess ! How Fate might 
yet befriend him ! Not a moment was to be lost. 
Weak, sufifering as he still was, he ordered his car- 
rit^e and hastened down to Mrs. Leslie. 

In the interview that took place he was careful not 
to alarm her into discretion. He managed the cpn->^ 
ference with his usual consummate dexterity. ' He 
did not appear to suppose that there had been any 
criminal connexion between Alice and the supposed 
Bntler. He began by simply asking whether Alice 
had ever, m early life, been acquainted with a person 
of that name, imd when Tesi(£ng in the neigiibour- 
hood oi . The change of countenance, the sur- 
prised start of Mrs. Leslie, convinced him that his 
suspicions were true. 

** And why do you ask, my lordl" said the old 
lady. ** Is it to ascertain this point that you have 
done me the honour to visit me V* 

** Not exactly, my dear madam,'' said Lumley, 
smiling. <* But I am going to C***** on business ; 
and, bendes that, I wish^ to give an account of 
your hedth to Evelyn, whom I shall shortly see at 
Paris. I certainly did desire to know whether it 
would be any gratification to Lady Yargrave, for 
whom I have the deepest regard, to renew her ac- 
quaintance with the said Mr. Butler !'' 

" What does your lordship know of fiim 1 What 
ishel who is he!" 

«* Ah, my dear lady, you turn the tables on me, 
I see ; for my one question you would give me fifty. 
But, seriously, before I answer you, you must tell 
me whether Lady Yargrave does know a gentleman 
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of that name ; yet, indeed, to save trouble, I may 
M well inform you that I know it was under that 
name that she resided at C***** when my poor 
tmcle first made her acquaintance. What I ought 
to ask is this . supposing Mr. Butler be still alive, 
and a gentleman of character and fortune, would it 
please Lady Vargrave to meet with him once more 1" 

*' I cannot tell you," said Mrs. Leslie, sinking 
oack in her chair much embarrassed. 

" Enough ; I shall not stir further in the matter. 
Glad to see you looking so well. Fine place, beau- 
tiful trees. Any conunands at C*****, or any mes- 
aaee for Evelyn 1" 

Xiumley rose to depart. 

** Stay," said Mrs. Leslie, recalling all the pi- 
ning, restless, untiring love that Lady Vargrave had 
manifested towards the lost, and feeling that she 
ought not to sacrifice to slight scruples the chance 
of happiness for her friend's future years, ** stay ; 
I think this question you should address to Lady 
Vargrave, or shall II" 

" As you will ; perhaps / had better write. Good- 
day," and Vargrave hurried away. 

He had satisfied himself, but he had another yet 
to satisfy ; and that, from certain reasons known 
but to himself, without bringing the third person in 
contact with Lady Vargrave. On arriving at 
C***** he wrote, therefore, to Lady Vargrave as 
follows : — 

"My DEAji Fribnd, 
" Do not think me impertinent or intrusive — ^but 
you know me too well for that. A gentleman of the 
name of Butler is exceedingly anxious to ascertain 
if you once lived near , in a pretty little cot- 
tage — Dove, or Dale, or Dell Cottage (some such 
appellation) — and if you remember a person of his 
name 1 Should you care to give a reply to these 

?ueries, send me a line addressed to Lonaon, which 
shall get on my way to Paris. 

" Yours most truly, 

" V AEGBAVE." 

As soon as he had concluded and despatched 
this letter, Vargrave wrote to Mr. Winsley as fol- 
lows : — ^ 

" My sear Sib, 
" I am so unwell as to be unable to call on you, 
or even to see any one, however agreeable (nay, the 
more agreeable the more exciting !). I hope, how- 
ever, to renew our personal acquaintance before 
leaving C*****. Meanwhile, oblige me with a 
line to say if I did not understand vou to signify 
that you could, if necessary, prove that Lady var- 
grave once resided in this town as Mrs. Butler, a 
yery short time before she married my uncle, under 
the name of Cameron, in Devonshire ; and had she 
not also at that time a little girl — an infant or near- 
ly so- — ^who must necessanly be the young lady 
who is my uncle's heiress. Miss Evelyn Cameron 1 
My reason for thus troubling you is obvious. As 
Miss Cameron's guardian, f have very shortly to 
wind up certain i^airs connected with my uncle's 
will ; and, what is more, there is some property be- 
queathed by the late Mr. Butler, which may nukke 
It necessary to prove identity. 

" Ixuly yours, 

" Vabgbavb." 

The answer to the latter communication ran 
thus:-- 



"My Lord, 
" I am very sony to hear your ordship is so un 
well, and will pay my respects to-morrow. I cer- 
tainly can swear that the present Lady Vargrave 
was the Mrs. Butler who resided at C*****, and 
taught music. And as the child with her was of 
the same sex, and about the same age as Miss Cam- 
eron, there can, I should think, be no difficulty in 
establishing the identity between that young lady 
and the child Lady Vargrave had by her first hus- 
band, Mr. Butler ; but of this, of course, I cannot 
speak. 

" I have the honour, 

" &c., &c." 

The next morning Vargrave despatched a note to 
Mr. Winsley, saying that his health required him to 
return to town immediately ; and to town, in fact, 
he hastened. The day after his arrival he received, 
in a hurried hand, strangely blurred and bldited, 
perhaps by tears, this short letter : — 

" For Heaven's sake, tell me what you mean 1 
Yes, yes, I did once reside at Dale Cottage ; I did 
know one of the name of Butler ! Has ke discov- 
ered the name I bear 1 Where is he ! I implore 
you to Write, or let me see you before you leave 
Engkmd ! 

"Alice Vargrave." 

Lumley smiled triumphantly when he read, and 
carefully put up this letter. 

"I must now amuse and put her off; at all 
events, for the present." 

In answer to Lady Vargrave's letter, he wrote a 
few lines to say that he had only heard through a 
third person (a lawyer) of a Mr. -Butler, residing 
somewhere abroad, who had wished these inquiries 
to be made ; that he believed it only related to some 
disposition of property ; that perhaps the Mr. But- 
ler who made the inquiry was heir to the Mr. But- 
ler she had known ; that he «ould learn nothing 
else at present, as the purport of her reply must be 
sent abroad ; the lawyer would or could say nothing 
more ; that, directly he received a further commu- 
nication, it should be despatched to her ; that he 
was most affectionately and truly hers. 

The rest of that morning Vargrave devoted to 
Lord Saxingham and his allies ; and declaring and 
believing that he should not be long absent at Paris, 
he took an early dinner, and was about once more 
to commit himself to the risks of travel, when, as 
he crossed the hall, Mr. Douce came hastily upon 
him. 

" My lord — ^my lord— I must have a word with 
your I — 1 — ^lordship ; you are going to — that is — ** 
(and the little man looked frightened) " you intend 
to — to go to— that is — ab— ah— ab— " 

" Not abscond, Mr. Douce ; come into the libra- 
ry : I am in a great hurry, but I have always time 
for you ; what's the matter 1" 

" Why, then, my lord — I — I have heard nothing 
m — m — more from your lordship about the pur — 
pur — " 

" Purchase T I am joing to Paris to settle aH 
particulars with Miss Cameron ; tell the lawyers 
so." 

" May — ^may — we draw out the money to— to— 
show — that — that we are in earnest 1 otherwise 1 
fear — that is, I suspect — I mean I know, that Col 
onel Maltraveis will be off the bargain." 
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"Why, Mi. Bouce, really I must just see my 
ward ^Tst ; but you shall hear from me in a day or 
two ; and the ten thousand pounds I owe you !" 

" Yes, indeed, the ten— ten — ten — my partner is 
very — " 

" Anxious for it, no doubt ! my compliments to 
him ; God bless you ! take care of yourself ; must 
be off to save the packet ;" and Vargrave hurried 
away, muttering, " Heaven sends money, and the 
devil sends duns !*' 

Douce gasped like a fish for breath as his eyes 
followed the rapid steps of Vargrave, and there was 
an angry scowl of disappointment on his small fea- 
tures. Lumley, by this time seated in his carriage 
and wrapped up in his cloak, had forgotten the cred- 
itor's existence, and whispered to his aristocratic 
secretary, as he bent his head out of the carriage 
window, " I have told Lord Saxingham to despatch 
you to me if there is any — ^the least — ^necessity for 
me in London. I leave you behind, Howard, be- 
cause your sister bein^ at court, and your cousin 
with our notable premier, you will find out every 
change in the wind, you understand ; and, I say, 
Howard, don't think I forget your kindness ! you 
know that no man ever served me in vain ! Oh, 
there's that honid little Douce behind you ! tell 
them to drive on !" • 



CHAPTER n. 

"Heard you that? 
What prodigy of horror is diseloaing ?" 

Jallo.— Fatal Curiosity, 

The unhappy companion of CsBsarini's flight was 
soon discovered and recaptured ; but all search for 
Csssarini himself proved ineffectual, not only in the 
neighbourhood of St. Cloud, but in the surrounding 
country and in Paris. The only comfort was in 
thinking that his watch would at least preserve him 
for some time from the horrors of want ; and that, 
by the sale of the trinket, he might be traced. The 
police, too, were set at work ; the vigilant police 
of Paris ! Still day rolled on day, and no tidings. 
The secret of the escape was carefully concealed 
from Teresa ; and public cares were a sufficient 
excuse for the gloom on De Montaigne's brow. 

Evelyn heard from Maltravers, with mingled 
emotions of compassion, grief, and awe, the gloomy 
tale connect^ with the history of the maniac. She 
wept for the fate of Florence, she shuddered at the 
curse that had fallen on Caesarini ; and perhaps 
Maltravers grew dearer to her from the thought that 
there was so much in the memories of the past that 
needed a comforter and a soother. 

They returned to Paris, affianced and plighted 
lovers ; and then it was that Evelyn sought care- 
fully and resolutely to banish from her mind all 
recollection, all regret, of the absent Legard ; she 
felt the solemnity of the trust confided in her, and 
she resolved that- no thought of hers should ever be 
of a nature to gall the generous and tender spirit 
that had confided its life of life to her care. The 
influence of Maltravers over her increased in their 
new and more familiar position ; and yet still it par- 
took too much of veneration, too little of passion ; 
but that might be her innocence and youth. He, 
at least, was sensible of no want ; she had chosen 
him from the world ; and, fastidious as he deemed 
himself, he repossd, without a doubt, on the securi- 



ty of her faith. None of those presentiments which 
had haunted him when first betrothed to Florence 
disturbed him now. The affection of one so young 
and so guileless seemed to bring back to him all his 
own youth : we are ever young while the young 
can love us ! Suddenly, too, the world took, to his 
eyes, a brighter and fairer aspect ; hope, born again, 
reconciled him to his career and to his race ! The 
more he listened to Evelyn, the more he watched 
every evidence of her docile but generous nature, 
the more he felt assured that he had found, at last, 
a heart suited to his own. Her beautiful serenity 
of temper, cheerful, yet never fitful or unquiet, glad- 
dened him with Its insensible contagion. To be 
with Evelyn was like basking in the sunshine of 
some happy sky ! It was an inexpressible charm 
to one wearied with " the hack sights and sounds** 
of this world, to watch the ever fresh and sparkling 
thoughts and fancies which came from a soul so new 
to all that wearies us of life ! It enchanted one, 
painfully fastidious in what relays to the true no- 
bility of character, that, however various the themes 
discussed, no low or mean thought ever sullied 
those beautiful lips. It was not the mere innocence 
of inexperience, but the moral incapability of guile, 
that charmed l^im in the companion he had chosen 
on his path to eternity ! He was also delighted to 
notice Evelyn's readiness of resources: she had 
that faculty, without which woman has no independ- 
ence from the world, no pledge that domestic re- 
tirement will not soon languish into wearisome mo- 
notony ; the faculty of making trifles contribute to 
occupation or amusement ; she was easily pleased, 
and yet she so soon reconciled herself to disappoint- 
ment. He felt, and chid his own dulness for not 
feeling it before, that, young and surpassingly love- 
ly as she was, she required no stimulant from the 
heated pursuits and the hollow admiration of the 
crowd. 

*' Such," thought he, " are the natures that alone 
can preserve through years the poetry of the first 
passionate illusion ; that can alone render wedlock 
the seal that confirms affection, and not the mock- 
ing ceremonial that vainly consecrates its grave !" 

Maltravers, as we have seen, formally wrote to 
Lumley some days after their return to Paris, fle 
would have written also to Lady Vargrave, but Ev- 
elyn thought it best to prepare her mother by a let- 
ter from herself. 

Miss Cameron now wanted but a few weeks to 
the age of eighteen, at which she was to be the sole 
mistress of her own destiny. ' On arriving at that 
age the marriage was to take place. Valerie heard 
with sincere delight of the new Bngagement her 
friend had formed. She eagerly sought every op- 
portunity to increase her intimacy with JPvelyn, who 
was completely won by her graceful kindness ; the 
result of Valerie's examination was, that she did 
not wonder at the passionate love of Maltravers, 
but that her deep knowledge of the human heart 
(that knowledge so remarkable in the women of her 
country !) made her doubt how far it was adequate- 
ly returned, how far Evelyn deceived herself. Her 
first satisfaction became mingled with anxiety, and 
she relied more for the future felicity of her friend 
on Evelyn's purity of thought and general tender- 
ness of heart, than on the exclusiveness and ardour 
of her love. Alas ! few at eighteen are not too 
young for the irrevocable step; and Evelyn was 
younger than her years ! One evening, at Madame 
de St. Ventadour's, Maltravers asked £velyn if she 
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hftd yet hearcl, from' Lady Vargraye. Evelyn ex- 
pressed her surpriae that she had not, and the con- 
▼eraetion fell, as was natural, npon Lady Vargrave 
herself. " Is she ^ fond of music as you are V 
asked Maltravers. 

** Yes, indeed, I think so, and of the songs of a 
certain person in particular; they always had for 
her an indescribable charm. Often have I heard 
her say, that to read your writings was like talking 
to an early friend. Your name and genius seemed 
to make her solitary connexion with the great world. 
Kay — ^but you wiU not be angry — I Mlf think it 
was her enthusiasm, so strange «nd rare, that first 
taught me interest in yourseff." 

** I have a double reason, then, for loving your 
mother," said Maltravers, much pleased and natter- 
ed. ** And does she not like Italian music V* 

*' Not much ; she prefers some rather oldfashion- 
ed German airs, very simple, but very touching." 

*' My own early passion," said Maltravers, more 
and more interested. 

" But there are also one or two English songs 
which I have occasionally, but very seldom, heard 
her sing. One, in especial, affects her so deeply, 
even when she plays the air, that I have always at- 
tached to it a certain mysterious sanctity. I should 
not like to sing it before a crowd ; but to-morrow, 
when you call on me, and we are alone — " 

«* Ah, to-morrow I will not fail to remind you;" 

Their conversation cease'd; yet somehow or 
. other, that night, when he retired to rest, the recol- 
lection of it haunted Maltravers. He felt a vague, 
unaccountable curiosity respecting this secluded and 
solitary mother ; all concerning her early fate seem- 
ed so wrapped in mystery. Cleveland, in reply to 
his letter, had informed him that all inquiries re- 
specting the birth and first marriage of Lady Var- 
grave had failed. Evelyn evidently knew but little 
of either ; and he felt a certain delicacy in press- 
ing questions which might be ascribed to the in- 
quisitiveness of a vulgar family pride. Moreover, 
lovers have so much to say to each other, that he had 
not yet found time to talk at-length to Evelyn about 
third persons. He slept ill that night ; dark and 
ill-boding dreams disturbed lus sluim)er. He rose 
lat^ and dejected by presentiments he could not 
master : his morning meal was scarcely over, and 
he had already taken his hat to go to Evelyn's for 
comfort and sunshine, when the door opened, and 
he was surprised by the entrance of Lord Vargrave. 

Lumley seated himself with a formal gravity very 
unusual to him ; and, as if anxious to waive unne- 
cessary explanations, began as follows, with a seri- 
ous and impressive voice and aspect : 

' Maltravers, of late years we have been estran- 
ged from each other : I do not presume to dictate 
to you yourTrietndships or your dislikes. Why this 
estrangement has happened, you alone cui deter- 
mine. For my part, I am conscious of no offence ; 
that which I was I am still. It is you who have 
changed. Whether it be the difference of our po- 
litick opinions, or any other and more secret cause, 
I know not. I lament, but it is now too late to at- 
tempt to remove it. If you soi^ect me of ever 
seeking, or even wishing to sow dissension between 
yourself and my ill-fated cousin, now no more, you 
are mistaken. I ever sought the happiness and the 
uniun of you boU^. And yet, Maltravers, you then 
-came between me and an early and cherished draam. 
But I suffered in silence ; my course was at least 
disinterested, perhaps generous ; let it pass. A 



second time you cross my path ; you win from mm 
a heart I had long learned to consider mine. Xoa 
have no scruple of early friendship, you have no 
forbearance towards acknowledged and affianced 
ties. You are my rival with Evelyn Cameron, Wft 
your suit has prospered." 

" Vargrave," said Maltravers, "you have spokea 
franklyt &nd I will reply with an equal candour. A 
difference of tastes, tempers, and opinions led q« 
long since into opposite paths. I am one who eanr 
not disunite public morahty from private virtue. 
From motives best luown to you, but which I say 
openly I hold to have been those of interest or am- 
bition, you cast off opinions long and deliberately 
expressed, and played with the uberties and well' 
being of mankind as if they were but counters tG 
mark a mercenary game. This led me to examine 
your character with more searching ey«s, and I 
found it one I could no longer trust. With respect 
to the dead — ^let the pall drop over that early sraiw 
— I acquit you of all blame. He who sinne? hs» 
suffered more than would atone the crime ! Yon 
charge me with my love to Evelyn. Pardon me, 
but I seduced no affection, I havo broken no tie t 
Not till she was free in heart and in hand to choosy 
between us, did I hint at love. Let me think that 
a way may be found to soften one p<Mrtion at least 
of the disappointment you cannot but feel acutely." 

" Stay !" said Lord Vargrave, who, plunged in a 
gloomy revery, had scarcely seemed to near the 
last few sentences of his rival ; ^* stay, Maltravers. * 
Speak not of love, to Evelyn ! a horrible foreboding 
tells me that, a few hours hence, you would rather 
pluck out your tongue by the roots than couple the 
words of love with the thought of that unfortunate 
girl. Oh, if I were vindictive, what awful tri- 
umph would await me now ! What retaliation on 
your harsh judgment, your i old contempt, your mo- 
mentary and wretched victory over me ! Heaven 
is my witness that my only sentinoent is that of ter- 
ror and wo! Maltravers, in y^ur earliest youth 
did you form connexion with one whom they called 
Alice Darvill" 

" Alice ! merciful Heaven ! what of h«r ^" 

« Did you never know that the Christiui name 
of Evelyn's mother is Alice!" 

" I never asked, I never knew ; but it is a com- 
mon name," faltered Maltravers. 

" listen to me," resumed Vargrave : " with 
Alice Darvil you lived in the neighbourhood of 
— — , did you noti" • 

** Go on, go on !"' 

" You toSs. the name of Butler ; by that name 
Alice Darvil was afterward known m the town in 
which my uncle resided (there are g^s in the his' 
tory that I cannot of my own knowledge fill up) 
she taught music ; my uncle became enamourea d 
her ; but he was vain and worldly. She removed 
into Devonshire, and he married her there under the 
name of Cam^KHi, by which name he hoped to con- 
ceal from the world the lowness of her origin and 
the humble calling she had followed — hold ! do not 
interrupt me. Alice had one daughter, as was sup- 
posed, by a former marriage ; t&t daughter was 
the offspring of him whose name she bore ; yes, of 
the false Butler! that daughter is Evelyn Cam- 
eron!" 

" Liar— 4evil !" cried Maltravers, springing to 
his feet as if a shot had pierced his heart. ** Proofs 
— proofs !" 

*< Will these suffice V* said VergrsTe; and kii 
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iilaced the letters of WvdbUj mod Lady Yargrare 
before MaltraYers. He caught them up, but for 
■ome moments he could not dare to read them. 
He supported himself with difficulty from falling to 
ihe ground ; there was a gurgle in his throat like 
the sound of the deathrattle : at last he read and 
iropped the letters from his hand. 

" Wait me here," he said very faintly, and^mo^ed 
fMchanically to the door. 

" Hold !" said Lord Vargrave, laying his hand 
upon Ernest's arm. ** Listen to me for Evelyn's 
.«ake, for her mother's. You 'are about to seek 
Evelyn : be it so ! I know that 3rou possess the 
godlike gift of self-controL You will not suffer her 
to learn that her mother has done that which dis- 
honours alike mother and child 1 You will not 
consummate your wrong to Alice Darvil by robbing 
her of the fruit of a life of penitence and remorsel 
You will not unveil her shame to her own daugh- 
ter 1 Convince yourself^ and master yourself wmle 
you do so !" 

'* Eear me not," said Maltravmi, with a texnble 
«mile ; ** I will not afflict my conscience with a 
.double curse. As I have sowed, so must I reap. 
Wait me here !" 



CHAPTER in. 

<* Misery, 
That gathers force eaeh moment as it rolls, 
And must, at last, overwhelm me." 

LiLLo.— FoteZ Cuj^ity. 

Maltjkavbrs found Evelyn alone : she turned to- 
fards him with her usual sweet smile of welcome ; 
#ut t\\^ smile vanished at once as her eyes met his 
changed and working countenance ; cold drops 
•tood upon the rigid and marble brow; the lips 
writhed as if in bodily torturo ; the muscles of the 
^e had fallen, and there was a wildness which 

rilled her in the fixed and feverish brightness oT 
eyes. 

" You are ill, Ernest; dear Ernest, you are ill ; 
your look freezes me !" 

<* Nay, Evelyn,'* said Maltravers, recovering him- 
self by one of those efforts, of which men who have 
suffered mthoui sympathy are alone capable ; " nay, 
I am better now ; I have been ill, very iU, but I am 
better !" 

*< 111 ! and I not to know of it !" She attempt- 
ed to take his hand as ahe ^toke. llCaltravers re- 
coUed. 

** It is fire ! it bums ! avaimt !" he cried, fran- 
tically. *' Oh God! span me, spare me!" 

Evelyn was now eeriously alarmed ; she gazed 
nn him with the tenderest comuassion. Was this 
(me of those moody and overwhelming paroxysms 
to which it had been whispered abroad that he was 
subject 1 Strange as it may seem, despite her ter- 
Boc, he was dearer to her in that hour, as she believ- 
jfd, of gloom and darkness, than in all the'gloiv of 
ois maiestic intellect, or all the blandiriunents of his 
soil address. 

**What has happened to youl'* she said, ap- 
proaching him again ; " have you seen Lord Var- 
gcave 1 I know that he has arrived, for his servant 
been here to say so ; has he. ottered anylhh!ig to 
ress yool or hiu" (ahe added, faltermgly and 
idiy),** has poor Evefynoffeodedyoaf Speak 
to me, OBij mesk !" 

Vol. It. 



Maltravers turned, aiid hirface was now calm 
and serene.; save its extreme and 'almost ghastly 
paleness, no trace of the hell within him could be 
discovered. 

*♦ Pardon me," said he, gefttly ; " I know not 
this morning what I say or do ; think not of it ; 
think not of me ; it will pasa away when I hear 
your voice." 

" Shall I sinff to you the words I spoke of last 
night 1 See, I nave them ready ; I know them by 
heart, but I thought you might like to read. them» 
they are so full of simple but deep feeling." 

Maltravers took tho song from her hands and bent 
over the paper ; at first the letters seemed dim and 
indistmct, for there was a mist before his eyes ; but 
at last a chord of memory was struck ; he recalled 
the words ; they were some of those he had com- 
posed for Alice in the first days of their delicious 
mtercourse ; links of the golden chain in which he 
had sought to bmd the spirit of knowledge to that 
of love. 

** And from whom," said he, in a faint voice, as 
he caUnly put down the verses, " firom whom did 
your mother learn these words 1" 

** I know not ; some dear firiend, years ago, com- 
posed and gave them to her. It must have been 
very dear to her, to judge by the effect th^ still 
produce." 

" Think you,** said Maltravers, in a hollow voice, 
<< think you it was toux fathbr 1" 

" My father ! she never speaks of him ! I ham 
been early taught to ahun all allusion to his men- 
ory. My father ! it is probable ; yes ! it may hadis 
been my father ; whom else could she have loved so 
fondly 1" 

There was a long silence ; Evelyn was the fini 
to break it. 

** 1 have heard from my mother to-day, Ernest ; 
her letter alarms me ; I scarce know wl^ !" 

" Ay ! and how—" 

*' It is hurried and incoherent ; almost wild; she 
says she has learned some intelligence that has un- 
settled and unstrung her mind ; she has requested 
me to inqoiBS if any one I am acquainted with hsi 
heard of, or met abroad, some person of the name 
of Butlor ; yon start ! have you known one of that 
name !" 

" I ! did your mother never allude to that name 
before r 

" Never ! and yet, once I remember — " 

"What!" 

** That I was reading sa account in the papeis d 
the sudden death of some Mr. Butler ; and her agi- 
tation made a powerful and atrangc impression upon 
me ; in fact, she fainted, and seemed almost deln> 
ioos when she recovered ; she woukl not rest till I 
had completed the account ; and when I came te 
the particulars of his age, dec. (he was old, I think), * 
she claspirt her hands and w^yt, but they aeemed 
tears of joy. The name is so conunon ; whom of 
that name have you known 1" 

** It is no matter ! is that yoiff mother*s letter 1 
is that her handwriting 1" 

<* Yes ;" and Evelyn gave the letter to Maltimv>> 
ers. He glanced over the characters ; he had once 
or twice seen Lady Vargrave's handwriting before, 
and had recognised no likeness between that hand- 
writinff and such early specimens of Alice's art as 
he had seen so many years ago ; but now, '* trifles 
light as air" had grown ** confirmation strong ss 
proof of Holy Writ," he thought he delected Alioe 
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in ever^ line of the harried and blotted ecioU ; and 
when his eye rested on the words, '* Your affection- 
ate MOTHER, Alice /" his blood curdled in his veins. 

" It is strange !" said he, still struggling for self- 
composure ; '* strange, that I never thought of ask- 
ing her name before ; Alice ! her name is Alice 1'* 

" A sweet name, is it not 1 it accords so well with 
her simple character ; how you would love her !" 

As she said this, Evelyn turned to Maltravers 
with enthusiasm, an^ again she was startled by his 
aspect, for again it was haggard, distorted, and con- 
vulsed. 

" Oh ! if you love me," she cried, ** do send im- 
mediately for advice ! And yet, is it illness, Ernest, 
or is it some grief that you hide frop» me 1'* 

** It is illness, Evelyn," said Maltiavers, rising ; 
and his knees knocked together. " I am not fit 
even for your companionship ; I will go home." 

"And send instantly for advice." 

" Ay ! it waits me there ahready." 

" Thank Heaven ! and you will write to me one 
little word to relieve me 1 I anr so uneasy !" 

" I will write to you." 

*'This evening — " 

"Ay!" 

" Now go ; I will not detain you." 

He walked slowly to the door, but when he reach- 
ed it he turned, and, catching her anxious gaze, he 
opened his arms ; overpowered with strange fear 
and affectionate sympathy, she burst into passionate 
tears ; and, surprised out of the timidity and re- 
serve whici) had hitherto characterized her pure and 
meek attachment to him, she fell on his breast and 
sobbed aloud. Maltravers raised his hands, and, 
placing them solemnly on her young head, his lips 
muttered as if in prayer. He paused, and strained 
her to his heart ; but he shunned that parting kiss 
which hitherto he had so fondly sought. That em- 
brace was one of agony, and not of rapture ; and 
vet Evelyn dreamed not that he designed it for the 

Maltravers re-entered the room in which he had 
left Lord Vargrave, who still awaited his return. 

He walked up to Lumley and held out his baifd. 
** You have saved me from a dreadful crime, from 
an everlasting remorse ; I thank you !" 

Hardened and frigid as his nature was, Lumley 
was touched; the movement of Maltravers took 
him by surprise. " It has been a dreadful duty, 
Ernest," said he, pressing the hand he held ; " but 
to come, too, from mc, your rival !" 

** Proceed, proceed, I pray you ; explain all this. 
Yet explanation ! what do I want to know 1 Ev- 
elyn is my daughter, Alice^s child! For God's 
take, give me hope ; say it is not so ; say that she 
is Alice's child, but not mine ! Father, father ! and 
they call it a holy name ; it is a horrible one !*' 

*'' Compose yourself, my dear friends recollect 
what you have escaped! You ^ill recover this 
shock ; time, travel — ** 

" Peace, man, peace. Now, then, I am calm ! 
When Alice left me she had no child. I knew not 
that she bore within her the pledge of our ill-omen- 
ed and erring love. Verily, the sins of my youth 
have risen against me, and the curse has come home 
to roost !" 

" I cannot explain to you all details." 

" But why not have told me of this 1 Why not 
have warned me, why not bave said to me, when 
my heart could have been satisfied by so sweet a 



tie, * Thou hast a daughter : thou art not desolate f* 
Why reserve the knowledge of the blessing until it 
has turned to poison 1 Fiend that you are ! you 
have waited this hour to gloat over the agony from 
which a word from you, a year, nay, a monUi ago, 
a little month ago, might have saved me and her !" 

Maltravers, as he spoke, approached Vargrave 
with eyes sparkling with fierce passion ; his hands 
clinched, his form dilated, the veins on his forehead 
swelled like cords. It was a fearful spectacle ; fox 
the frame of Maltravers was one that, from its per- 
fect symmetry, was endowed with extraordimtnr 
power and strength ; and new the governing intel- 
lect seemed benumbed and laid asleep ; and all the 
fierceness, and might, and wrath of the animal man 
alone were visibly aroused. Lumley, brave as he 
was, recoiled. 

" I knew not of this secret," said he, depreca- 
tingly, ** till a few days before I came hither ; and I 
came hither at once to disclose it to vou. Will 
you listen to me 1 I knew that my uncle had mar- 
ried a person much beneath him in rank ; but he was 
guarded and cautious, and I knew no more, except 
that by a first nusband that lady had one daught^, 
Evelyn. A chain of accidents suddenly acquaint- 
ed me with the rest." Here Varcrave pretty faith- 
fully repeated what he had learned from the brewer 
at C***** and from Mr. Onslow ; but when he 
came to the tacit confirmation of all his suspicions 
received from Mrs. Leslie, he greatly exaggerated 
and greatly distorted the account. " Judge, then," 
continued Lumley, " of the horror with which I 
heard that you had declared an attachment to Ev- 
elyn, and that it was returned ! Ill as I was, I hast- 
ened hither; you know the rest: are you satis- 
fied 1" 

" I will go to Alice ; I will learn from her own 
lips ; yet how can I meet her again ? How say to 
her, * 1 have taken from thee thy last hope ; I have 
broken thy child's heart V " 

" Forgive me, but I should confess to you that, 
from all I can learn from Mrs. Leslie, Lady Var- 
grave has but one prayer, one hope in life, that she 
may never again meet with her betrayer. You 
may, indeed, in her own letter, perceive how much 
she is terrified by the thought of your discovering 
her. .She has at length recovered peace of muid 
and tranquillity of conscience. She shrinks with 
dread from the prospect of ever a^in encountering 
one once so dear, now associated in her mind with 
recollections of guilt and sorrow. More than this, 
she is sensitively alive to the fear of shame, the 
dread of detection. If ever her daughter were to 
know her sin, it would be to her as a deathblow. 
Yet, in her nervous state of health, her ever quick 
and uncontrollable feelings, if you were to meet 
her, she would disguise nothing, conceal nothing. 
The veil would be torn aside ; the menials in her 
own house would tell the tale, and curiosity circu- 
late and scandal blacken the story of her early er- 
rors. No, Maltravers, at least wait a while before 
you see her ; wait till her mind can be prepared fojL 
such an interview, till precautions can be taken, till 
you yourself are in a calmer state of mind." 

Maltravers fixed his piercDg eyes on Lumley 
while he thus spoke, and listened .n deep attention. 
"It matters not," said he, after a lon^ pause, 
** whether these be your real reasons f r wishing to 
defer or prevent a meeting between Alice and my- 
self The afiliction that has come upon me bursts 
with too clear and scorching a blaze of light for me 
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to see any chance of e^ape or mitigation. Even 
if she were the daughter of Alice by another, she 
would be for ever separated from me. The mother 
and the child ! pah ! there is a kind of incest even 
in that thought ! But such an alleviation of my an- 

fiish is forbidden to my reason. No, poor Alice, 
will not disturb the repose thou hast won at last ! 
Thou shalt never have the grief to know that our 
srror has brought upon thy lover so black a doom ! 
All is over ! the world never shall find me again. 
Nothing is left forme but the desert and the grave !'* 

" Speak not so, Ernest," said Lord Vargrave, 
. soothingly : " a little while, and you will recover 
this blow : your control over passion has, even in 
youth, inspired me with admiration and surprise ; 
and now, in calmer years, and with such incentives 
to self' mastery, your triumph will come sooner than 
vou think. Evelyn, too, is so young ; she has not 
known you long ; perhaps her love, after all, is that 
caused by some mystic, but innocent working of 
nature, and she would rejoice to call you.' father.' 
Happy years are yet in store for you." 

Maltravers did not listen to these vain and hol- 
low consolations. With his head drooping on his 
bosom, his whole form unnerved, the large tears roll- 
ing unheeded down his cheeks, he seemed the very 
picture of the brokenhearted man, whom Fate never 
again could raise from despair. Hq who had for 
years so cased himself in pride, on whose very 
front was engraved the victory over passion and 
misfortune, whose step had trod the earth in the 
royalty of a kingly nature, the veriest slave that 
crawls bore not a spirit more humbled, fallen, and 
subdued ! He who had looked with haughty eyes 
on the infirmities of others, who had disdained to 
serve his race because of their human follies and 
partial frailties ; he, even he, the pharisee of genius, 
Lad but escaped by a chance, and by the hand of 
the man he suspected and despised, from a crime 
at which Nature herself recoils ; which all law, 
social and divine, stigmatizes as inexpiable ; which 
the sternest imagination of the very heathen had 
invented as the gloomiest catastrophe that can be- 
fall the wisdom and the p^de of mortals ! But 
one step more, and the fabulous CEdipus had not 
been more accursed ! 

Such thoughts as these, unformed, confused, but 
strong enough to bow him to the dust, passed 
through the mind of this wretched man. He had 
been familiar with grief, he had been dull to enjoy- 
ment ; sad and bitter memories had consumed his 
manhood ; but pride had been left him still ! and 
he had dared in his secret heart to say, " I can 
defy fate !" Now the bolt had fallen ; pride was 
shattered into fragments ; self-abasement was his 
companion; shame sat upon his prostrate soul. 
The future had no hope left in store. Nothing was 
left for him but to die ! 

Lord Vargrave gazed at him in real pain, in sin- 
cere compassion ; for his nature, wily, deceitful, 
perfidious though it was, had cruelty only so far as 
was necessary to the unrelenting execution of his 
schenies. No pity could swerve him from a pur- 
pose ; but he had enough of the Irnan within him to 
feel pity not the less, even for his own victim. At 
length Maltravers lifted his head, and waved his 
Innd ffently to Lord Vargrave. • 

"All is now explained," said he, in a feeble 
voice ; " our interview is over. I must be alone ; 
I have yet to collect my reason, to commune calmly 
and deUberately with myself; I have to write to 



her; to invent; to lie; I who believed I could 
never utter, even to an enemy, what was false! 
And I must not soften the blc w to her. I must not 
utter a word of love ; love, it is incest ! I must 
endeavour brutally to crush out the very affection 
I created ! She must hate me ; oh, teach her to 
hate me ! Blacken my name, traduce my motives, 
let her brieve them levity or perfidy, what you 
will. So will she forget me the^80oner; so will 
she the easier bear the sorrow which the father 
brings upon the child. And she has not sinned ! 
Oh, Heaven, the sin was mine ! Let my punish- 
ment be a sacrifice that thou wilt accept for her !" 

Lord Vargrave attempted again to consola^; but 
this time the words died upon his lips. His ^'^^ 
failed him, Maltravers turned impatiently awa; 
and pointed to the door. 

" I will see you again," said he, " before I leave 
Paris ; leave your address below." 

Vargrave was not, perhaps, unwilling to termi* 
nate a scene so painful : he muttered a few inco- 
herent words and abruptly withdrew. He heard 
the door locked behmd him as he departed. Er- 
nest Mal^vers was alone ! what a solitude ! 



CHAPTER IV. 

" Pity me not, but lend thy serious hearing 
To what I shall unrold." 

HamUt, 

LETTER FROM ERNEST MALTRAVERS TO EVELTM 
CAMERON. 

" Evelyn ! 
** All that you have read of faithlessness and 
perfidy will seem tame to you when compared with 
that conduct which you are doomed to meet from 
me. We must part, and for ever. We have seen 
each other for the last time. It is bootless even 
to ask the cause. Believe that I am fickle, false, 
heartless ; that a whim has changed me, if you 
will. My resolve is unalterable. We meet no 
more, even as friends. I do not ask you either to 
forgive or to remember me. Look on me as one 
wholly pnworthy even of resentment! Do not 
fancy that I write this in madness, or in fever, or 
excitement. Judge me not by my seeming illness 
this morning. I invent no excuse, no extenuation 
for my broken faith and perjured vows. Calmly, 
coldly, and deliberately I write ; and, thus writing, 
I renounce your love. 

" This language is wanton cruelty ; it is fiendish 
insult; ft it not, Evelyn 1 Am I not a villain 1 
Are you not grateful for your escape 1 Do you not 
look on the past with a shudder at the precipice on 
which you stood 1 

<* I have done with this subject, I turn to another. 
We are parted, Evelyn, and for ever. Do not 
fancy ; I repeat, do not fancy that there is any er- 
ror, any strange infatuation on my mind ; that there 
is any possibility that the sentence can be annulled, 
vlt were almost easier to call the dead from the 
grave than bring us again together, as we were and 
as we hoped to be. Now that you are convinced 
of that truth, learn, as soon as you have recovered 
the first shock of knowing, how much wickedness 
there is on earth ; leany to turn to the future for 
happier and more suitable ties than those you could 
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lure fonnod with me You tie very young ; in 
jmitb our first impressions are lively, but evanee- 
cent ; you will wonder hereafter at having fancied 
you loved me. Another and a fairer image will 
replace mine. This is what I desire and pray for. 
A* soon 09 I learn that you love another ^ that you 
are wedded to another ^ I will reappear in the world ; 
till then, I am d wanderer artd an exile. Your 
hand alone eon efface from my brow the brand of 
Cain! "Wh^n I am gone Lord Vargrave will 
|m>bably renew his suit. I would rather you mar- 
ried one of your own years ; one whom you could 
love fop^ly ; one who would chase away every re- 
men^bhmce of the wretch .who now forsakes you. 
Biatt' perhaps I have mistaken Lord Vargrave's char- 
'icter ; perhaps he may be worthier of you than I 
deemed (/ who set up for the censor of other men !) ; 
perhaps he may both win and deserve your aflfection. 
*< Evelyn, farewell ; God, who tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb, will watch over you ! 

"Eknbst Maltbavbbs.^ 



CHAPTER V. 

** Oor acts oar angels are, or good or ill, 
Tbe fatal shadows that walk by us still.** 

• JOHM FLBTCHSa. 

Thb next morning came ; the carriage was at 
the door of Maltravers to bear him away, he cared 
not whither. Where could he flv from memory 1 
He had just sent the letter to Evelyn ; a letter stu- 
diously written for the object of destroying all the 
affection to which he had so fondly looked as the 
last charm of life. He was now only waiting for 
Vargrave, to whom he had sent, and who hastened 
to obey the summons. 

When Lumley arrived he was shocked at the al- 
teration which a single night had effected in the ap- 
pearance of Maltravers : but he was surprised and 
relieved to find him calm and self-possessed. 

" Vargrave," said Maltravers, " whatever our 
past coldness, henceforth I owe to you an eternal 
gratitude ; and henceforth this awful secret makes 
between us an indissoluble bond. If I 'have under- 
stood you rightly, neither Alice nor other tiving 
being than yourself know that in me, Ernest Mal- 
travers, stands the guilty object of Alice's first love. 
Let that secret still be kept ; relieve Alice's mind 
from the apprehension ot learning that the man 
who betrayed her yet lives : he will not live long ! 
I .leave time and method of explanation to your own 
jodsment and acuteness. Now for Evelyn.^' Here 
Maltravers stated generally the tone of the letter he 
had written ; Vargrave listened thoughtfully. 

" Maltravers," said he, " it is rkht to try first the 
effect of your letter. But if it fail; if it only serve 
to inflame the imagination and excite the inter- 
est ; if Evelyn still continue to love you ; if that 
love preys upon her ; if it should undermine health 
and spirit ; if it should destroy her — " 

Maitravers groaned ; Lumley proceeded : " I say 
tliis not to wound you, bat to provide against all 
circumstances. I, too, have spent the night in re- 
vo ving what is best to be done in such a case, and 



this is the plan I have forsied. Let us, if need lM% 
tell the truth to Evelyn, robbing the truth only of 
its shame. Nay, nay, listen ; why not say mat, 
under a borrowed name and in the romance of early 
youth, yoQ knew and loved Alice (though in inno- 
cence and honour) ; your tender age, the difference 
of rank, forbade your union. Her father, discover- 
ing your clandestine correspondence, suddenly re- 
moved her from the country, and destroyed all clew 
for your inquiries. You lost sight of each other ; 
each was tauffht to believe the other dead. Alice 
was compelled by her father to marry Mr. Cameron, 
and, after his death, her poverty and her love for 
her only child induced ner to accept my unc%. 
You have now learned all ; have learned that Ev- 
elyn is the daughter of your first love ; the daugh- 
ter of one who adores you still, and whose life 
your remembrance has for so many years imbitter- 
ed. Evelyn herself will at once comprehend all 
the scruples of a delicate mind ; Evelyn herself 
will recoil from the thought of making the child tbe 
rival to tbe mother. She will understand why you 
have flown from her ; she will sympathize with your 
struggles ; she will recall the constant melancholy 
of Alice ; she will hope that the ancient love may 
be renewed and efface all grief; generosity and 
duty alike will urge her to conquer her own -affec- 
tion ! And hereafter, when time has restored you 
both, father and child may meet with such senti- 
ments as father and child may own !" 

Maltravers was silent for some minutes ; at leng^ 
he said, abruptly, " And you really loved her, vkr- 
sravel you love her stilll your dearest care must be 
her welfare." 

"It is! indeed it is!" 

" Then I must trust to your discretion ; I can 
have no other confidant ; 1 myself am not fit to 
judge. My mind is darkened ; you may be right ; 
I think so." 

" One word more ; she may discredit my tale if 
unsupported ; will you write one Hne to me to say 
that I am authorized to reveal the secret, and that 
it is known only to me 1 I will not use it unless I 
should think it absolutely required." 

Hastily and mechanically Maltravers wrote a few 
words to the effect of what Lumley had suggested. 
" I will inform you," he said to Vargrave, as he gave 
him the paper, " of whatever spot may become my 
asylum, and you can communicate to me all that 1 
dread and long to hear ; but let no man know ^e 
refuge of despair!" 

There was positively a tear in Vargrave's coM 
eye, the only tear that had glistened there for many 
years ; he paused irresolute, then advanced, again 
halted, muttered to himself, and turned aside. 

" As for the world," Lumley resumed, after a 
pause, " your engagement has been public ; some 
public account of its breach must be invented ; you 
have always been considered a proud man ; we wiE 
say that it was low birth on the side of both mother 
and father (the last only just discovered) that broke 
off the alliance !" 

Vargrave was talking to the deaf: what cared 
Maltravers /or the world ? He hastened from tho 
room, threw himself into his carriage, and Vargrave 
was left to plot, to hope, and to aspire ! 
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CHAPTER I. 

• 
"QnaliB uU In lucem eolvber 

Mala gramina paatus.* 

Yiaeu.. 

"Pan miDima eat ipsa paella miL" 

Otid. 

It would be a superfluous, and,' perhaps, a sicken^ 
ing task to detail at length the mode and manner in 
wmch Yargrave coiled his snares round the unfor- 
tunate girl whom his destiny had marked out for his 
prey. He was right in foreseeing that, after the 
first amazement caused by the letter of Maltravers, 
Evelyn would feel resentment crushed beneath her 
certain^ of his affection ; her incredulity at his self- 
accusations, and her secret conviction that some 
reverb, some misfortune he was unwilling she 
should share, was the occasion of his farewell and 
flight. Vargrave, therefore, very soon communica- 
ted to Evelyn the tale he had suggested to Maltrav- 
erjL He reminded her of the habitual sorrow, the 
evidence of which was so visible in Lady Vargrave ; 
of her indifference to the pleasures of the world ; 
of her sensitive shrinking fmm all recurrence to her 
early fate. " The secret oT this,** said he, " is in 
a youthful and most fervent attachment; your 
mother loved a younv stranger above her in rank, 
who (his head being full of German romance) was 
•hen roaming about the country on pedestrian and 
adventurous excursions under the assumed name of 
Butler. By him she was most ardently beloved in 
return. Her father, perhaps, suspected the rank of 
her lover, and was feurful of her honour being com- 
promised. He was a strange man, that lather ! 
and I know not his real character and motives ! but 
he suddenly withdrew his daughter from the suit 
and search of her lover ; they saw each other no 
more; her lover mourned her as one dead. In pro- 
cess of time, your mother was constrained by her 
father to many Mr. Cameron, and was left a widow 
with an only child, yourself; she was poor, very 
poor ! and her love and anxiety for you at last in- 
ouced her to listen to the addresses of my late un- 
cle ; for your sake she married agam ; again death 
dissolved the tie ! But still, unceasingly and faith- 
fully, she recalled that first love, the memory of 
which darkened and imbittered all her life ; and 
still she lived upon the hope to meet with the lost 
agaiuk At last, and most recently, it was my fate 
to discover .thai the object of this unconauerable 
affoction lifed ; was still iree in hand^ if not in 
heart : you behold the lover of your mother in Er- 
nest Maltravers I It devolved on me (an mvidious, 
a reluctant duty) to inform Maltravers of the iden- 
tity of Lady Vargrave with the Alice of his boyish 
paaaioa ; to prove to him her suffering, patient, un- 
subdued affection ; to convince him that the sole 
hope, left to. her m life was that of one day oe other 



beholding him once again. Yon know Maltravers p 
his highwro jght, sensitive, noble character ; he re-f 
coiled in terror from the thought of making his love 
to the daughter the last and bitterest affliction to 
the mother he had so loved; knowing, too, how 
completely that mother had intwined herself round 
your affections, he shuddered at the pain and self- 
reproach that would be yours when you should dis- 
cover to whom you had been the rival, and whose 
the fond hopes and dreams that your fatal beauty 
had destroyed. Tortured, despairing, and half be- 
side himself, he has fled from this ill-omened pas- 
sion, and in solitude he now seeks to subdue that 
passion. Touched by the wo, the grief of the Al- 
ice of his youth, it is bis intention, as soon as he 
can know you restored to happiness and content, to 
hasten to vour mother, and oner his future devotion 
as the fulfilment of former vows. On you, and you 
alone, it depends to restore Maltravers to the world ; 
on you alone it depends to bless the remaining years 
of the mother who so dearly loved you !" ^ 

It may be easily conceived with what sentiments 
of wonder, compassion, and dismay Evelyn lilten^ 
ed to this tale, the progress of which her exclama^ 
tions, her sobs, often interrupted. She would 
write instantly to her mother, to Maltravers. Oh ! 
how gladly she could relinquish his suit! How 
cheerAilly promise to rejoice in that desertion which 
brought happiness to the mother she had so loved ! 

" Nay," said Vargrave, " your mother must not 
know, till the intelligence can be breathed by his 
lips and softened by his protestations of returning 
affection, that the mysterious object of her early ro- 
mance is that Maltravers whose vows have been so 
lately offered to her own child. Would not such 
intelligence shock all pride and destroy all hope 1 
How could she then consent to the sitcrifice which 
Maltravers is prepared to make 1 No ! not till you 
are another's, not (to use the words^f Maltravers) 
till you are a happy and beloved wife, must your 
mother receive the returning homage of Maltravers ; 
not till then can she know where that homage has 
been .recently rendered ; not till then can Maltrav- 
ers feel iustified in the atonement he meditates. 
He is willibg to sacrifice himself ; he trembles at 
the thought of sacrificing you ! Say nothing to 
youz mother till, from her own. lips, she. tells you 
that she has learned all." 

Could Evelyn hesitate 1 could Evelyn doubt .1 
To allay the fears, to fulfil the prayers of the man 
whose conduct appeared so generous; to restore 
him to peace and the world ; above all,, to pluck 
from the heart of that beloved and gentle mothet 
the rankling dart ; to shed happiness over her fate, 
to reunite her with the loved and lost ; what sacri- 
fice too great for this 1 

Ah ! why was Legard absent! MHiy did she 
beUeve him capricious, lig^ and false 1 Why had 
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the tthut her softest thoughts from her soul 1 But 
he, the true lovor, was afar, and his true love un- 
known I and Yargrave, the watchful seipent, was at 
band. 

In a f^tai hour, and in the transport of that en- 
thuais^n which inspires alike our more rash and 
oar more sublime deeds, which makes us alike 
dupes and martyrs, the enthusiasm that tramples 
upon self, that forfeits all things to a highwrought 
zeal for^ others, Evelyn consented to become the 
wife of Vargrave ! Nor was she at first sensible of 
the sacrifice, sensible of anything but the glow of a 
l^ble spirit and an approving conscience. Yes, thus, 
and thus alone, did she obey both duties ; that, which 
she had wellnigh abandoned, to her dead benefactor, 
and that to the living mother. Afterward came a 
dread reaction ; and then, at last, that passive and 
sleeplike resignation, which is despair under a milder 
name. Yes ; such a lot had been predestined from 
the first ; in vain had she sought to fly it ; fate had 
overtaken her, an4 she must submit to the decree ! 

She was most anxious that the intelligence of the 
new bond might be transmitted instantly to Maltrav- 
ers. Vargrave promised, but took care not to per- 
fornL He was too acute npt to know that, in so 
sudden a step, Evelyn's motives would be apparent, 
and his own suit indelicate and ungenerous. He 
was desirous that Maltravers should learn nothing 
till the vows had been spoken and the indissoluble 
chain forged. Afraid to leave Evelyn even for a 
day, afraid to trust her in England to an interview 
with her mother, he remained at Paris, and hurried 
on all the requisite preparations. He sent to Douce, 
who came in person, with the deeds necessary for 
the transfer of the money for the purchase of Lisle 
Coun, which was now to be immediately completed. 
The money was to be lodged in Mr. Douce*s bank 
till the lawyers had concluded their operations ; and 
in a few weeks, when Evelyn had attained the al- 
lotted age, Vargrave trusted to see himself lord alike 
^f the betrothed bride and the hereditary lands of 
the crushed Maltravers. He refrained firom stating 
to Evelyn who was the present proprietor of the es- 
tate^ to become hers ; he foresaw all the objections 
she would form ; and, indeed, she was unable to 
think, to talk of such matters. One favour she had 
asked, and it had been granted : that she was to be 
left unmolested to her solitude till the fatal day. 
Shut up in her lonely room, condemned not to con- 
fide her thoughts, to seek for sympathy even in her 
mother, the pooj^ girl in vain endeavoured to keep 
up to the tenour of her first enthusiasm, and recon- 
cile herself to a step, which, however, she was hero- 
ine enough not to retract or to repent, even while she 
recoiled from its contemplation. 

Lady Doltimore, amazed at what had passed ; at 
the flight of Maltravers ; the success of Lumley ; 
miable to account for it, to extort explanation from 
Vargrave or from Evelyn, was distracted by the fear 
of some villanous deceit which she could not fath- 
om : to escape herself, she plunged yet more ea- 
gerly into the gay vortex. Vargrave, suspicious, 
and fearful of trusting to what she might say in her 
nervous and excited temper if removed from his 
watchful eye, deemed himself compelled to hover 
ro md her. His manner, his conduct, were most 
guarded ; but Caroline herself, jealous, irritated, 
unsettled, evinced at times a right both to familiar- 
ity and anger, which drew upon her and himself the 
sly vigilance of slander. Meanwhile Lord Dolti- 
more, though too cold and proud openly to notice 



what passed around him, seemed disturbed and anz> 
ious. His manner to Vargrave was distant ; ha 
shunned all Uu-a-lites with his wife. Little, how- 
ever, of this did Lumley heed ; a few weeks more, 
and all would be well and safe. Vargrave did not 
publish his engagement with Evelyn; he sought 
carefully to conceal it till the very day was near at 
hand; but it was whispered abroad ; some laughed, 
some believed. Evelyn herself was seen nownere. 
De Montaigne had, at first, been indignantly incred- 
ulous at the report of so poor a weakness in Mal- 
travers as the pride of family breaking off a connex- 
ion to which so much of love had been brought. A 
letter from Maltravers, who confided to him and 
Vargrave alone the secret of Bis retreat, reluctant- 
ly convinced him that the wise are but pompous 
fools ! He was angry and disgusted ; and still 
more so when Valerie and Teresa (for female friends 
stand by us right or wrong) hinted at excuses, or 
surmised that other causes lurked behind the one 
alleged. But his thoughts were much drawn from 
fhis subject by increasing anxiety for Caesarini, 
whose abode and fate still remained an alarming 
mystery. 

It so happened that Lord Doltimore, who had al- 
ways had a taste for the antique, and who was 
greatly displeased with his own family-seat because 
it was comfortable and modem, fell from enmu into 
a habit, fashionable enough at Paris, of buying cu> 
riosities and cabinets, high-backed chairs and oak 
carvings ; and with this habit returned the desire 
and the affection for Burleigh. Understanding from 
Lumley that Maltravers had probably lefl his native 
land for ever, he imagined it extremely probable that 
the latter would now consent to the sale, and he 
begged Vargrave to forward a letter from him to 
that effect. • 

Vargrave made some excuse, for he felt that no- 
thing could be more indelicate than such an appli- 
cation, forwarded through his hands, at such a time ; 
and Doltimore, who had accidentally heard De Mon- 
taigne confess that he knew the address of Maltrav- 
ers, quietly sent his letter to the Frenchman, and, 
without mentioning its contents, begged him to for- 
ward it. De Montaigne did so. Now it is very 
strange how slight men and slight incidents bear 
on the great events of life. But that simple letter 
was instrumental in a new revolution to the history 
of Maltravers. 



CHAPTER n. 

** Ad hQinoin noerore gravi deduett et angtt,* 

HoiL Art.foeL,m. 
i 
** Quid (Vustra slmalacra Aipu;ia captas ; 
Quod petis est nus^aam.*' 

Ovid, ilfef ., iO^ 431 

To no clime dedicated to the mdulgence of ma- 
jestic griefs, or to the soft melancholy of regrets ; 
not to thy glaciers or thy dark-blue lakes, beautifiil 
Switzerland, mother of many exiles ; nor to thy 
fairer earth and gentler heaven, sweet Italy, fled the 
agonized Maltravers. Once in his wanderings he 
had chanced to pass by a landscape so steeped in 
sullen and desolate gloom, that it had made a pow- 
erful and uneffaced impression upon his mind ; it 
was amid those swamps and morasses that former- 
ly surrounded the castle of Gil de Retz, the ambi- 
tious lord, the dreaded necromancer, who periibed 
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%i tbe stake after a career of sach power and splen- 
dour as seemed almost to justify the dark betief in 
his preternatural agencies.* 

Here, in a lonely and wretched inn, remote from 
other habitations, Maltravers fixed himself. In gen- 
tler griefs there is a sort of luxury in bodily discom- 
fort; in. his inexorable and unmitigated an^ish, 
bodily discomfort was not felt. There is a kind of 
magnetism in extreme wo by which the body itself 
seems laid asleep, and knows no distinction between 
the bed of Daimen and the rose-couch of the Syb- 
arite. He left his carriage and servants at a post- 
house some miles distant. He came to this dreary 
abode alone ; and in that wintry season and that 
most disconsolate scene his gloomy soul found 
something congenial, something that did not mock 
him in the frowns of the haggard and dismal nature. 
Vain would it be to describe what he then felt, 
what he then endured. Suffice it that, through all, 
the diviner stren^h of man was not wholly crush- 
'ed ; and that dady, nightly, hourly, be prayed to 
the Great Comforter to assist him in wrestling 
against a guilty love. No man struggles so honest- 
ly, so ardently as he did^ utterly in vain ; for in us 
lUl, if we would but cherish it, there is a spirit that 
must rise at last — a crowned, if bleeding conqueror 
—over fate and all the demons ! 

One day, after a prolonged silence from Yar- 
grave, whose letters all breathed comfort and as- 
surance in Evelyn's progressive recovery of spirit 
and hope, his messenger returned from the post- 
town with a letter in, the hand of De Montaigne. 
It contamed, in a blank envelope (De Montaigne's 
silence told him how much he had lost in the es- 
teem of his friend), the communication of Lord 
Doltimore. It ran thus : — 

" My dbab Sib, 
" As I hear that your plans are likely to make 
you long resident on the Continent, may I again in- 
quire if you would be induced to dispose of Bur- 
leigh 1 I am willing to give more than its real 
value, and would raise a mortgage on my own 
property sufficient to pay off the whole purchase- 
money. Perhaps you may be the more induced to 
the sale from the circumstance of having an ex- 
ample in the head of your family ; Colonel Mal- 
travers, as I learn through Lord Vargrave, having 
resolved to dispose of Lisle Court. Waiting your 
answer, 

*' I am, dear sir, 

" Truly yours, 

" DOLTIMOBB.'* 

*' Ay," said Maltravers, bitteiiy, crushing the let- 
-in his hand, " let our name be blotted out from 
die land, and our hearths pass to the stranger. 
ilow could I ever visit again the place where I nrst 
saw herV' 

He resolved at once : he would write to Eng< 
^nd, and place the matter in the hands of agents. 
This was but a shortlived diversion to his thoughts, 
and their cloudy darkness soon gathered round him, 
again.* 

What I am now about to relate may appear, to 
a hasty criticism, to savour of the supernatural ; 



* See, for a description of this scenery, and the fhte of De 
Sets, the highwrought and glowing romance by Mr. Ritchie, 



but it is easily accounted for by ordinary agencies, 
and it is strictly to the letter of the trum. 

In his sleep that night a dream appeared to Mai 
travers. He thought he was alone in the old li- 
brary at Burleigh, and gazing on the portrait of his 
mother ; as he so gazed, he fancied that a cold and 
awful tremour seized him ; that he in vain endeav- 
oured to withdraw his eyes from the canvass ; his 
' ^ht was chained there by an irresistible spell. 
Then it seemed to him that the portrait gradually 
changed; the features the same, but the bloom 
vanished into a white and ghastly hue ; the cploun 
of the dress faded, their rashion grew more large 
and flowing, but heavy and rigid, as if cut in stone 
— the robes of the grave. Button the face there 
was a soft and melancholy smile, that took from its 
livid aspect the natural horror ; the lips moved, and 
it seemed as if without a sound ; the released soul 
spoke to that which the earth yet owned. 

" Return," it said, " to thy native land and thine 
own home. Leave not the last relic of her who 
bore and yet watches over thee to stranger hands. 
Thy good angel shall meet thee at thy hearth !" 

The voice ceased. With a violent effort Mal- 
travers broke the spell that had forbidden his utter- 
ance. He called aloud, and the dream vanished : 
he was broad ^wake ; his hair errect ; the cold 
dews on his brow. The pallet, rather than bed on 
which he lay, was opposite to the window, and the 
wintry moonlight streamed wan and spectral into 
the cheerless room. But between himself and the 
light there seemed to stand a shape, a shadow ; 
that into wliich the portrait had changed in his 
dream; that which had accosted and chilled his 
soul. He sprang forward : '* My mother ! even in 
the grave canst thou bless thy wretched son ! Oh, 
leave me not; say that thou — " The delusion 
vanished, and Maltravera fell back insensible. 

It was long in vain, when, in the healthful light 
of day, he revolved this memorable dream, that Mal- 
travers sought to convince himself that dreams need 
no ministera from Heaven or hell to bring tbe gli- 
ding falsehoods along the paths of sleep ; that the ef- 
fect of that dream itself on his shattered nerves, his 
excited fancy, was the real and sole raiser of the 
spectre he had thought to behold on waking. Long 
was it before his judgment could gain the victory, 
and reason disown the empire of a turbulent ima- 
gination ; and even when at length reluctantly con- 
vinced, the dream still haunted him, and he could 
not shake it from his breast. He longed anxiously 
for the next night ; it came, but it brought neither 
dreams nor sleep ; and the rain beat, and the vnnds 
howled against the casement. Another night, and 
the moon was again bright, and he fell into a deep 
sleep; no vision disturbed or hallowed it. He woke 
ashamed of his own expectation. But the event, 
such as it was, by giving a new turn to his thoughts, 
had roused and relieved his spirit, and misery sa^ 
upon him with a lighter load. Perhaps, too, to 
that still, hauntuig recollection was mainly owmg % 
change in his former purpose. He would still sell 
the old hall, but he would first return and remove 
that holy portrait with pious hands ; he would gar- 
ner up and save all that belonged to her whose death 
had been his birth. Ah ! never had she known for 
what trials the infant had been reserved ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

** Tbe wetry boar steals on, 
And flaky darkness breaks." 

Richard m, 

Oncb more, suddenly and unlooked for, the Lord 
o| Burleigh appeared at the gates of his deserted 
hail, and again the old housekeeper and her satel* 
Htes were thrown into dismay and consternation. 
Amid blank and welcomeless faces, Maltravers 
passed into his study ; and as soon as the logs burnt, 
and the bustle was over, and he was left done, he 
took up the light and passed into the adjoining li* 
brary. It was then about nine oVlook in the even- 
ing ; the air of the room felt damp and chill, and 
the light but faintly'stru^led against the mournful 
gloom of the dark book4ined walls and sombre ta* 
pestry. He placed the candle on the table, and, 
drawing aside the curtain that veiled the portrait, 
gazed with deep emotion, not unmixed with awe, 
upon the beautiful face whose eyes seemed fixed 
upon him with mournful sweetness. There is some- 
thing mystical about those painted ghosts of our- 
selves that survive our very dust ! Who, gazing 
rthem long and wistfully, does not half fancy 
they seem not insensible to his gaze, as if we 
looked our own life into them, and the eyes that fol- 
lowed us where we moved were animated by a stran- 
ger art than the mere trick of the lunner's colours 1 

With folded arms, rapt and motionless, Maltrav- 
ers contemplated the form that by the upward rays 
of the flickering light seemed to bend down towards 
the desolate son. How had he ever lo?ed the mem- 
ory of his mother ! how often in his childish years 
bad he stolen away, and shed tears for the loss of 
that dearest of earthly ties, never to be compensa- 
ted, never to be replaced !' how had he respected, 
how sympathized with the very repugnance which 
his fiuiier had at first testified toward him as the 
innocent cause of her untimely death 1 He bad 
never seen her, never felt her passionate kiss ; and 
yet it seeEoed to him, as he gazed, as if he had 
known her for years. That strange kind of inner 
and spiritual memory which often recalls to us places 
and persons we have never seen before, and which 
Platonists would resolve to the unquenched and 
struggling consciousness of a former life, stirred 
within hun, and seemed to whisper, *'you were 
united in the old time.'' << Yes !" he said, half 
aloud, ** we will nev» part again. Blessed be the 
delusion of the dream that recalled to my heart the 
remembrance of thee, which at least I can cherish 
without a sin. * My good angel shall meet me at 
mry hearth !' So didst thou say in the solemn vis- 
ion. Ah, does thy soul watch over me still 1 How 
long shall it be before the barrier is broken ; how 
long before we meet, but not in dreams V* 

The door opened, the houseke^er looked in. 
'* I beg pardon, sir, but I thought your honour 
would excuse the liberty, though I know it is very 
bold to—'' 

" What is the matter 1 what do yon want 1" 

" MTiy, sir, poor Mrs^ Elton is dying ; they say 
she cannot get over the night ; and as the carriage 
drove by the cottage window, the nurpe told her 
that the squire was returned, and she has sent up the 
nurse to entreat to see your honour before she dies. 
I am sure I was most loath to disturb you, sir, with 
■uch a message, and says I, the squire has only just 
come off a journey, and — " 

«*Who is Mrs. Elton V 



" Don't your honour reoMmbct the poor womu 
that was run over, and you were so good to, and 
brouffht into the house the day Miss Cameron — *' 

'* I remember ; say I will be with her in a few 
minutes. About to die!" muttered ^faltravers; 
*' she is to be envied ; the prisoner is let loose, the 
bark leaves the desert isle !" 

He took his hat and walked across the park^ dimly 
lighted by the stars, to the cottsffe of the sufferer. 
He reached her bedside, and took her hand kindly^ 
She seemed to rally at the sight of him ; the nurso 
was dismissed, they were left alone. 

Before morning the spirit had left that humble 
clay, and the mists of dawn were heavy on the 
grass as Maltravers returned home. There weiie 
uien on his countenance the traces of recent and 
strong emotion, and his step was elastic and his 
cheek flushed. Hope once more broke within him, 
but mingled with doubt, and faintly combated by 
reason. In another hour Maltravers wa^ on his 
way to Brook Green. Impatient, restless, fevered, 
he urged on the horses, he sowed the road with 
gokl, and at length the wheels stopped before the^ 
door of the village inn. He descended, asked tbo' 
way to the curate's house ; and, crossing the burial- 
ground, and passing under the shadow of the old 
yew-tree, entered Aubrey's garden. The curate 
was at home, and the conference that ensued was 
of deep and breathless interest to the visiter. 

It is noM; time to place before the reader, in due 
order and connexion, the incidents of that story, 
the knowledge of which at that period broke in de- 
tached and fragmentary pcHrtions on Maltravers. 



CHAPTER V. 

" I canoa cbnse, but e^er will 
Be luving to tby father atil, 
Wtaaireif be gae, whaireir be ryde, 
My love with him maun stil abyde ; 
In weil or wae, whaireir he gae. 
Mine hart can neir depart ^lim firae." 

Lady Anne BothweWs Lament. 

It may be remembered that, in a former part of 
this continuation of the history of Maltravers, it was 
stated that Aubrey had in early life met with the 
common lot of a disappointed affection. Eleanor 
Westbrook, a young woman of his own humble 
rank, had won, and seemed to return his love ; but of 
that love she was not worthy. Vain, volatile, and 
ambitious, she forsook the poor student for. a more 
brilliant marriage. She accepted the hand of a mer- 
chant who was caught by her beauty, and who had 
the reputation of great wealth. They settled in 
London, and Aulnrey lost all traces of her. She 
gave birth to an only daughter ; and when that child 
had attained her fourteenth year, her husband sud- 
denly, and seemjngly without cause, put an end to 
his existence. The cause, however, was apparent 
befinre he was laid in his grave. He was involved 
far beyond his fortune ; he had died to escape beg^ 
^euy and a jail. A small annuity, not exceeding 
one hundred pounds, had been secured on the Wid* 
ow. On this income she retired with her child into 
the country ; and chance, the vicinity of some dis- 
tant connexions, and the cheapness of the place, 
concurred to fix her residence in the outskirts of the 
town of C***»*. Characters that in youth havo 
been most volatile and most worldly, often, when 
bowed down and dejected by the adversity which 
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they aie not fitted to encounter, become the most 
morbidly devout ; they ever require an excitement ; 
tnd when earth denies, they seek it impatiently from 
heayen. 

This was the case with Mrs. Westbrook ; and 
tlut new turn of mind brought her naturally into 
contact with the principal saint of the neighbour- 
hood, Mr. Richard Templeton. We have seen that 
that gentleman was not happy in his first marriage ; 
death had not then annulled the bond. He was 
of an ardent and sensual temperament, and quietly, 
under the broad cloak of his doctrines, he indulged 
his constitutional tendencies. Perhaps, in this re- 
spect, he was not worse than nine men out of ten. 
mt then he professed to be better than nine hun- 
dred thousand nine hundred and ninety nine men 
out of a milhon ! To a fault of temperament was 
added the craft of hypocrisv, and the vulgar error 
became a dangerous vice. Upon Mary Westbrook, 
the widow's daughter, he gazed with eyes that were 
&r from being the eyes of the spirit. Even at the 
gge of fourteen she charmed him ; but when, after 
watching her ripening beauty expand, three years 
were added to that age, Mr. Templeton was most 
deeply in love. Mary was indeed lovely ; her dis- 
position natur^ly good and gentle, but her educa- 
tion worse than neglected. To the frivolities 
^ meannesses of a second-rate fashion, inculcated 
into her till her father's death, had now succeeded 
the quackeries, the slavish subservience, the intol- 
erant bigotries of a transcendental superstition. In 
a change so abrupt and violent, the whole character 
of the poor girl was shaken ; her principles unset- 
^ed, vaffue and unformed, and naturally of medi- 
ocre and even feeble intellect, she clung to the first 
plank held out to her in ** tliat wide sea of wax*' in 
which she *' halt«l." Early taught to place the 
most implicit faith in the dictates of Mr. Temple- 
ton; fastening her -belief round him as the vine 
winds its tendrib round the oak ; yielding to his 
ascendency, and pleased with his fostering and al- 
most caressing manner, no confessor in Catholic 
Italy ever was more dangerous to village virtue than 
Richard Templeton (who deemed himself the arch- 
type of the only pure Protestanism) to the morals 
and heart of Mary Westbrook. # 

Mrs. Westbrook, whose constitution had been 
prematarely broken by long participation in the ex- 
cesses of London dissipation, and by the reverse 
of fortune which still preyed upon a spirit it had 
rather soured than humbled, died when Mary was 
eighteen. Templeton became the sole friend, com- 
forter, and supporter of the daughter. 

In an evil hour (let us trust not from premedita- 
ted villany), an hour when the he^ of one was 
softened by grief and gratitude, and the conscience 
of the other laid asleep by passion, the virtue of 

.iry Westbrook was betrayed. Her sorrows and 
iremorse, his own fears of detection and awakened 
self-reproach, occasioned Templeton the most anx- 
ious and poienant regret. There had been a youiu^ 
woman in Mrs. Westbrook's service who had leu 
it a- short time before the wiAw died in conse- 
quence of her marriajy;e. Her husband ill-used.her, 
and, glad to escape from him and prove her grati- 
tude to her employer's daughter, of whom she had 
been extremely fond, she returned to Miss West- 
brook after the funeral of the mother. The name 
of this woman was Sarah Miles. Templeton saw 
Ihat Sarah more than suspected his connexion with 
Mary ; it was necessary to make a confidant ; he ; 

Vol. II 46 



selected her. Miss Westbrook vras remoyed to % 
distant part of the country, and Templeton visited 
her cautiously and rarely. Four months afterward 
Mrs. Templeton died, and the husband was free to 
repair his wrong. Oh ! how he then repented of 
what had passed ; but four months' delay, and all this 
sin and sorrow might have been sayed ! He was 
now racked with perplexity and doubt ; his unfor- 
tunate victim was advanced in her pregnancy. It 
was necessary, if he wished his child to be legiti- 
mate — still more if he wished to preserve the honour 
of its mother — ^that he should not hesitate long in 
the reparation to which duty and conscience urged 
him. But, on the other hand, he, the saint, the or- 
acle, the immaculate example for all forms, propria 
eties, and decorums, to scandalize the worla by so 
rapid and premature a hymen 

" Ere yet tbe salt of most unrif hteoos tears 
Had left the flushing In bis galled eyes. 
To many." 

No ! he could not braye the sneer of the gossips, 
the triumph of his- foes, the dejection of his disci- 
ples, by so rank and rash a folly. But still Mary 
pined so, he foar^ for her health, for his own un- 
born offspring. There was a middle path, a com- 
promise between duty and the world ; he grasped 
at it as most men similarly situated wouui have 
done : they were married, but privately, and under 
feigned names ; the secret was kept close. Sarah 
Miles was the only witness acquainted with the real 
condition and names of the parties. 

Reconciled to herself, the bride recovered healUi 
and spirits ; Templeton formed the most sanguine* 
hopes. He resolved, as soon as the confinement 
was over, to ep abroad ; Mary should follow ; in a 
foreign land uiey should be publicly married ; they 
would remain some years on the Continent ; when 
he returned his child's age could be put back a year. 
Oh ! nothing could be more clear and easy ! 

Death shivered into atoms all the plans of Mr. 
Templeton ; Mary sufifered most severely in chfld- 
buth, and died a few weeks afterward. Temple- 
ton, at first, was inconsolable, but worldly thoughts 
were great comforters. He had done all that con- 
science could do to atone a sin, and he was freed 
from a most embarrassing dilemma, and from a 
temporary banishment utteriy uncongenial and un- 
palatable to his habita and ideas. But now he 
had a child, a legitimate child; successor to his 
name, his wealth ; a firstborn child ; the only one 
ever sprung from him'; the prop and hope of ad- 
yancing years ! On this child he doted with all 
that paternal paasion which the hardest and coldest 
men often feel' the most for their own flesh and 
blood ; for fatherly love is sometimes but a trans- 
fer of self-love from one fund to another. 

Yet this child, this darling that he longed to show 
to the whole world, it was absolutely necesssjy for 
the present that he should conceal and disown. It 
had happened that Sarah's husband died of his own 
excesses a few weeks before the birth of Temple- 
ton's child, she having herself just recoyered from 
her confinement ; Sarah was therefore free for ever 
from her husband's vigilance and control. To her 
care the destined heiress was committed, and her 
own child put out to nurse. And this was the wo- 
man and this the child who had excited so much 
benevolent curiosity in the breasts of the worthy 
clergyman and the three* old nj^ids of C***»». 



' See EraestMaltiavem, book iv., p. 64a 
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A. armed at Sarah*» aecottnt of the scratiny of the 
parson, and at hia own rencounter with tba^ hawk- 
eyed pastor, Templeton lost no time in changing 
the abode of the nurse ; and to her new residence 
had the banker bent his way, with rod and smgle, 
on that evening which beb^ his adventure with 
Luke DarviL* When Mr. Templeton first met 
Alice, his own child waa oqly about thirteen or 
fo»irleen months old ; Iwt little okier than Alice's. 
If the beauty of Mrs, Leslie's protegee first excited 
hii coarser nature, her maternal tenderness, her 
anxious care for her little one, struck a congenial 
ch(»d in the father's heart. It connected him with 
her by a mute and unceasing sympathy. Temple- 
ton had feit so deeply the alarm and pain of illicit 
love ; he bad been (as he profanely believed) saved 
from the brink of public shame by so signal an in- 
terference of grace, that, he resolved no. more to 
hazard hia good name and his peace of mind upon 
such perilous rocks. The dearest desire at his 
heart was. to have his daughter under his roof; to 
fondle, to play with her ; to watch her growth, to 
win her anection. This, at present, seemed im- 
possible. But if he were to majry ; manry a widow^ 
to whom he might confide aU, or* a portion of the 
truth ; if that child could be passed off as here ; 
ah* that was the best plan ! And Templeton want- 
ed a wife I Years were creeping on. him, and the 
day would come when a wi£a would be useful as a 
nurse. But Alice was supposed to be a widow ; 
and Alice was so meek, so. docile, so motherly. 
If she could he induced to remove from C***** ; 
either part with her ovm child, or. call it her niece, 
and adopt his,> Such» from time to time, were 
Templeton's thoughts as hia visited Alice, and. 
founa, with every visit, fresh evidence of her tender 
and beautiful disposition ; such the objects which, 
in the first series of this work, we intimated were 
different from those of mere admiration for her 
'heauty^ t But again-worldly doubts and fears ; the 
•diaUke . of so unsuitable aa alliance ; the wjorse 
than lowness of Alice's origin ; the dread of dis- 
covery for h^r early error, held him back, waver- 
ing and irresolute. To say truth, too, her inno- 
•coAce and purity of thought kept him at. a certain 
distance. He, was acute enough to see that he, 
even he, the great Richard TemjdetOD» n^ht be 
Jwluaedhy the faithful Mice. 

At l^t Barvll was (kad; he l^re^thed more 
fieely; he revolved more seriously his projects; 
and at thia time Sarah) wooed by her firat lover, 
wished tomariy again ; his secret would pass from 
her hreast to her seqond hushand's, and thence how 
hr would it tj^vel 1 Added to this, Sarah's con- 
science grew uneasy ,; the braod ought to be effaced 
from the meniory of the dead mother ; the legiti- 
maoy of the child proclaimed ; she became importu- 
nate,.; she wearied and she alarmed the pious man. 
He therefore, resolved to rid himself of the only 
witness, to his marriage whose, testimony , he had 
cftuse.to fear; of the piesfnce of the only oneac* 
IDainted with his sin, and the real name of the 
husband of Mary Westbrook. He consented « to 
Sijcah's marriage with William f^ton, and offered 



* Sw Ejmest Maltravera, book iv., p. 646-647 
\ " Our banker always seemed more struck by Alice's 
moral feelings than evea by her phyaieal beauty. Her love 
fbr her child, for instance, impressed him powerfully," &o. 
" His feelings altogether for Alice, the de^^igns he enter- 
tained towards her^ere of a very complicated nature, and 
It will be lon«, perhaps, before the reader can thoroughly 
eomprahend them."— See Ernest Maltravers, book It., p. 644. 



a liberal dowry on the condition that she should 
yield to the wish of Elton hhnself, an adveuturoos 
young man, who desired to tiy his fortunes in the 
New World. His daughter he must remove else* 
where. 

While this wm going on, Aiice^s child, long del* 
icate and drooping, b^ame seriously, ill. Sync^ 
toma of decline appeared ; the physician recom- 
mended a milder air, and Devonshire was suggested. 
Nothing could equal the generous, the Htherly 
kindness which Templeton evinced on this' meet 
painful occasion. He insisted on providing Alice 
with the means to undertake the journey with ease 
and comfort ; and poor Alice, with a heart hettty 
with gratitude and sorrow, consented, for ha child's 
sake, to all he offered. 

Now the banker began to perceive that all hif 
hopes and wishes yrere in good train. He foresaw 
that the child of Alice was doomed ! that was one 
obstacle out of the way ! Alice herself was to he 
removed from the sphere of her humble callings 
In a distant county she ixHght appear of better 8t»* 
tion and under another name< Conformably to 
these views, he suggested to her, that in proportion 
to the seeming wealth and respectability of patients 
did doctors attend to th^ complaints. He pr»* 
posed that Alice should depart privately to a town 
many miles off; that there he would- provide for 
her a carriage and engage a servant ; that he would 
do this for her as for a relation ; and that sho should 
take that relation's name. To this Alice, rapt in 
her child, and submissive to aU that might be for 
the chiki*s benefit, passively consented. It was 
arranged, then, as proposed ; and, under the nani# 
of Cameron, which, as at once a common yet a 
well-sounding name, occurred to hks invention, 
Alice departed with her sick clitrge and a female 
attendant (who knew notliing of her previous call- 
ing or story) on the road to Devonshire. Templeton 
himself resolved to follow her thither in a few days ; 
and it was fixed that they should meet at Exeter. 

It was on this melancholy journey that occuned 
that memorable day when Alice once more beheld 
Malliravers; and, as she believed, uttering the 
vows of love to another.* The indisposition of 
her child had^elayed her some hours at the inn ; 
the poor sufferer had fallen asleep ; and Alice had 
stolen from its couch for a little while, when her 
eyes rested on the father. Oh, how then she longed, 
she burned to tell him of the new sanctity that, by 
a human life, had been added to theur early love ! 
And when, crushed and sick at heart, she turned 
away, and believed herself forgotten and replaced, 
it was the pride of the mother rather than of the 
mistress that supported her. She, meek creature, 
felt not the injury to herself; but kit child; the 
sufferer ; perhaps the dying one ; therei there wao 
the wrong ! No ! she would not hazard the chanco 
of a cold— great Heaven ! perchance an tncredi** 
/ou9— look upon the hushed, pale face above. But 
little time was left for thought, for explanation, for 
discovery. She saw him — unconscious of the ties 
so near, and thuslost — depart as a stranger from 
the spot ; and henceforth was gone the sweet hopo 
of living for the future. Nothing was left her bu» 
the pledge of that which had been. Mournful, do* 
spondent, half broKen-hearted, she resumed her jour 
ney. At Exeter she was joined, as agreed, by Mr 
Templeton ; and with him came a fair, a blooming 

* See Ernest Maltravers, book v., p. 696. 
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iM « fasaltfaful girl to contrast her own drooping 
cl nige. Thoagh but a few weeks older, you would 
hf .ye summsed the little stranger by a year the se- 
ni E>r of Alice's child ; the one was so well grown, so 
a^ ranced ; the other sO backward, so nipped in the 
ni ii\y bud. 

** You can repay me for all, for more than I have 
done ; more than I ever can do for you and yours," 
Miid Templeton, ** by taking this young stranger 
also under your cure. It is the child of one dear, 
most dear to me; an orphan; I know not with 
whom else to place it. Let it for the present be 
BOpposed your own, the elder child.'' 

Alice could refuse nothing to her benefactor, but 
her heart did not open at first to the beaatiful girl, 
whose sparkling eyes and rosy cheeks mocked the 
knguid looks and faded hues of her own darling. 
But the sufferer seemed to hail a playmate; it 
smiled ; it put forth its poor, thin hands ; it uttered 
its inarticulate cry of pleasure ; and Alice burst 
mto tears and clasped them bath to her heart. 

Mr. Templeton took care not to rest under the 
same roof with her he now seriously intended to 
make his wife ; but he followed Alice to the seaside, 
and visited her daily. Her infant raHied ; it was te- 
nacious of the upper afr ; it clung to life so fondly ; 
poor child, it could not foresee what a bitter thing to 
some of us life is ! And now it was that Temple- 
ton, leammg from Alice her adventure with her ab^ 
sent lover ; learning that all hope in that quarter was 
^ne, seized the occasion and pressed his suit. Al- 
ice at that hour was overflowing with gratitude ; in 
her child's reviving looks she read all her obligations 
to her benefactor. But still, at the word 2ove, at the 
name of marriage^ her heart recoiled, and the lost, 
tiie faithless came back to h^ fatal throne. In 
choked and brokien accents, she startled the banker 
with the refusal, the faltering, tearful, but resolute 
refusal of his suit. 

But Templeton brought new engines to work: 
lie wooed her through her child; he pamted all the 
brilliant prospects that wotild open to the infant by 
Iker niarriage with him. He would cherish, rear, pro- 
ride for it as his own. This shook her resolves ; but 
tkis did not prevail. He had recourse to a more gen- 
erous appeal : he toM her so much of his history with 
Mary Westbrook as commenced with his hasty and 
indecorous marriage, attributing the haste to love ; 
made her comprehend his scruples in owning the 
child of a union the world would be certain to rid- 
icule or condemn ; he expatiated on the inestimable 
blessings she could afford him b^ delivermg him 
fix>m aU embarrassment and restoring his daughter, 
though under a borrowed name, to her father's roof 
At this Alice mused ; at this she seetned irresolute. 
She had Ions seen how inexpressibly dear to Tem- 
pleton was the child confided to her ; how he grew 
pale if the slightest ailment reached her; how he 
chafed at the veir v^ind if it visited her cheek too 
loughly; and she* now said to him simply, 

"Is your child, in -truth, yonr dearest object in 
IXtt^ is it with her, and her alone, that your dear- 
est hopes are connected t" 

*« It is ! it is, indeed !*' said the banker, honestly, 
smprised out of his gallantry ; *' at least," he added, 
recovering his self-possession, '* as much so as is 
compatible vdth my affection for you." 

" And only if I many you, ana adopt her as my 
own, do you think that your secret may be safely 
kept, and all yoor wishes with respect to her be ful- 
fiUedl" 



"Only so." 

" And for that reason chiefly, nay, entirely, you 
condescend to forget what I have been, ana seek 
my hand 1 Well, if that were all, I owe you too 
much ; my poor babe tells me too loudly 'what I 
owe you to draw back from anything that can give 
you so blessed an enjoyment. Ah ! one*s child I 
one's own child, under one's own ro6f ; it is such a 
blessing ! But, then, if I marry you, it can be only 
to secure to you that object ; but wife only in name 
to you ! I am not so lost as to despise myself. I 
know now, though I knew it not at first, that I have 
been guilty ; nothing can excuse that guilt but fidel 
ity to Aim / Ob, yes ! I never, never can be un- 
faithful to my babe's father ! As for all else, dis- 
pose of me as you will." And Alice, who from very 
mnocence had uttered all this without a blush, now 
clasped her hands passionately, and left Templeton 
speechless with mortification and surprise. 

When he recovered himself he affected not to 
understand her ; but Alice was not satisfied, and 
aH further conversation ceased. He began slowly,, 
and, at last, and after repeated conferences and 
urgings, to comprehend how strange and stubborn 
in some points was the humble creature whom his 
proposals so highly honoured. Though his daugh- 
ter was indeed his first object in life ; mough for her 
he was willing to make a mhalliance, the extent of 
which it would be incumbent on him studiously to 
conceal, yet still the beauty of Alice awoke a gross- 
er and earthlier sentiment that he was not disposed 
to conquer. He was quite willing to make prom^ 
ises and talk generously ; but when it came to an 
oath, a solemn, a binding oath — and this Alice ri* 
gidly exacted — he was startled, and drew back. 
Though hypocritical, he was, as we have before 
said, a most sincere believer. He might creep 
through a promise with unbruised conscience, but 
be was not one who could have dared to violate an 
oath and lay the load of perjury on his soul. Per- 
haps, after all, the union never would have taken 
place ; but Templeton fell ill ; that soft and relax- 
mg air did not agree with him ; a low but danger- 
ous fever seized him, and the worldly man trem- 
bled at the aspect of death. It was in this illness 
that Alice nursed him with a daughter's vigilance 
and care ; and when, at length, he recovered, im- 
pressed with her zeal and kindness, softened by ill- 
ness, afraid of the approach of solitary age, and 
feeling more than ever his duties to his motherless 
child, he threw himself at Alice's feet, and solemn- 
ly vowed all that she required. 

It was during this residence in Devonshire, and 
especially during his illness, that Templeton made 
and cultivated the acquaintance of Mr. Aubrey, 
The good clergyman prayed with bun by his sicK- 
bed; and when Templeton's danger was at its 
height, he s6ught to relieve his conscience by a con- 
fession of his wrongs to Mary Westbrook. The 
name startled Aubrey; and when he learned that 
Uie lovely child that had so often sat on' his knee 
and smiled in his face was the granddaughter of his 
first and only love, he had a new interest in her 
welfare, a new reason to urge Templeton to repar- 
ation, a new motive to desire to procure for the in- 
fant years of Eleanor's crandchild the gentle care 
of the young mother, whose own bereavement he 
sorrowfully foretold. Perhaps the advice and ex- 
hortations of Aubrey went far towards assisting 
the conscience of Mr. Templeton, and reconcilmj{ 
ym to the sacrifice he made to his affection for his 
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daujjrhter. fie that as it may, he married Alice, 
and Aubrey solemnized and blessed the chill and 
barren anion. 

But now came a new and inexpressible affliction ; 
the child of Alice had rallied but for a time. The 
dread disease had but dallied with its prey ; it came 
on with rapid and sudden force, and, within a month 
from the aay that saw Alice the bride of Temple- 
ton, the last hope was gone, and the mother was 
bereft and childless ! 

The bUw that stunned Alice was not, after the 
first natural shock of sympathy, an unwelcome 
event to the banker. Now his child would be Al- 
ice's sole care ; now there could be no gossip, no 
suspicion, why in life and after death he should pre- 
fer one child, not his own, to the other. 

He hastened to remove Alice from the scene of 
her affliction. He dismissed the solitary attendant 
who had accompanied her on her journey ; he bore 
his wife to London, and finally settled, as we have 
seen, at a villa m its vicinity. And there, more and 
more, day by day, centred his love upon the suppo- 
sed daughter of Mrs. Templeton, his darling and his 
heiress, the beautiful Evelyn Cameron. 

For the first year or two Templeton evinced some 
alarming disposition to escape irom the oath he had 
imposed upon himself ; but on the slightest hint 
there was a sternness in the wife, in all else so re- 
spectful, so submissive, that repressed and awed 
him. She even threatened-^and at one time was 
with difficulty prevented carrying the threat into ef- 
fect — ^to leave his roof for ever if there were the 
slightest question of the sanctity of the vow . Tem- 
pleton trembled; such a separation would excite 
gossip, curiosity, scandal, a noise in the world, pub- 
lic talk, possible discovery. Besides, Alice was 
necesssury to Evelyn, necessary to his own comfort ; 
something to scold in health, something to rely upon 
in illness. Gradually, then, but sullenly, he recon- 
ciled himself to his lot, and, as years and infirmity 
grew upon him, he was contented, at least, to have 
securea a faithful friend and an anxious nurse. Still 
a marriage of this sort was not blessed : Temple- 
ton's vanity was wounded ; his temper, always 
harsh, was soured ; he avenged his affront by a 
thousand petty tyrannies ; and, without a murmur, 
Alice, perhaps in those years of rank and opulence, 
suffered more than in all her roofless wanderings, 
with love at her heart and her infant in her arms. 

Evelyn was to be the heiress to the wealth of the 
banker. But the title of the new peer ! if he could 
unite wealth and title, and set the coronet on that 
young brow ! This had led him to seek the alliance 
with Lumley. And on his deathbed it was not the 
secret of Alice, but that of Mary Westbrook and 
his daughter, which he had revealed to his dismay- 
ed and astonished nephew, in excuse for the appa- 
rently unjust alienation of his property, and as the 
cause of the alliance he had sought. 

While her husband — ^if husband he might be 
called — Uved, Alice had seemed to bury in her 
bosom h^r regret— deep, mighty, passionate as it 
was — ^for her lost child ; the child of the unforgot- 
ten lover, to whom, through such trials and amid 
such new ties, she had been faithful from first to 
last. But, when once more free, her heart flew back 
to the far and lowly grave. Hence her yearly vis- 
its to Brook Green ; nence her purchase of the cot- 
tage, hallowed by memories of the dead. There, 
on that lawn, had she borne forth the fragile form 
to breathe the soft noontide air ; there, in tluit cham- 



ber, had she watched, and hopiad, and prayed, i 
despaired ; there, in that quiet burial-ground, n 
ed the beloved dust ! But Alice, even in her h^ 
liest feelings, was not selfish ; she forbore to gra 
ify the first wish of her heart till Evelyn's 'educk 
tion was sufficiently advanced to enable her to lea*! 
the neighbourhood ; and then, to the delight of At 
brey (who saw in Evelyn a fairer, and nobler, an 
purer Eleanor), she came to the solitary spot whic^ 
in all the earth, was the least solitary to her ! 

And now the image of the lover of her youth 
which, during her marriage, she had sought, 
least, to banish — returned to her, and, at times, in* 
spired her with the only hopes that the grave had 
not yet transferred to Heaven ! In relating her 
tale to Aubrey, or in conversing with Mrs. Leslie 
— whose friendship she still maintained — she found 
that both concurred in thinking that this obscui* 
and wandering Butler, so skilled in an art in which 
eminence in men is generally professional, must 
be of inediocre, or, pemaps, humble station. Ah ! 
now that she was free and rich, if she were to meet 
him again, and his love was not all gone, and ha 
would believe in her strange and constant truth, 
now his infidelity could 1)6 forgiven, forgotten in the 
benefits it might be hers to bestow ! And how, 
poor Alice, in that remote village, was chance tc 
throw him in your wayl She knew not; but 
something often whispered to her, '* Again yon 
shall meet those eyes, again you shall hear that 
voice ; and you shall tell him, weeping on his 
breast, how you loved his child !" And would he 
not have forgotten her 1 would he not have formed 
new ties ? could he read the loveliness of unchange- 
able affection in that pale and pensive face 1 Alas ! 
when we love intensely, it is difficult to make us 
fancy that there is no love in return ! 

The reader is acquainted with the adventures of 
Mrs. Elton, the sole confidant of the secret union 
of Templeton and Evelyn's mother. By a singular 
fatality, it was the selfish and characteristic reck- 
lessness of Vargrave that had, in fixing her home 
at Burleigh, ministered to the revelation of his own 
villanous deceit. On returning to England she had 
inquired for Mr. Templeton ; she had learned that 
he had married ajB^ain, had been raised to the peer- 
age under the title of Lord Vargrave, and was 
gathered to his fathers. She had no claim on his 
widow or his family. But the unfortunate child 
who should have inherited his property,, she could 
only suppose her dead. 

When she first saw Evelyn she was startled by 
her likeness to her unfortunate mother. But the 
unfamiliar name of Cameron ; the intelligence re- 
ceived from Maltravers that Ev^Vn's mother sUll 
lived, dispelled her suspicions ; and though at timet 
the i^esemblance haunted her, she doubted and .in* 
quired no more. In fact, her own infirmities grew 
upon her, and pain usurped her thoughts. 

Now it so happened that ^e news of the en- 
gagement of Maltravers to Miss Cameron became 
known to the country but a little time before he ar- 
rived — for news travels slow from the Continent to 
our provinces — and, of course, excited all thtf com- 
ment of the villagers. Her nurse repeated the tale 
to Mrs. Elton, who instantly remembered the name, 
and recalled the resemblance of Miss Cameron to 
the unfortunate Mary Westbrooki 

** And," said the gossiping nurse, " she waa en- 
gaged, they say, to a great lord, and gave him u^ 
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ftxr the iqiiiTe ; a mat lord in the court, who had 
Aeen staying at Parson Merton*s ! Lord Var- 
graye !'' 

"Lord Vargrave!" exclaimed Mrs. Elton, re- 
membering the title to which Mr. Templeton had 
been rais^. 

'* Yes ; they do say as how She late lord left 
Miss Cameron all his money — such a heap of it — 
though she was not his ehild^ver the head of his 
nevy, the present lord, on the understanding like 
that they were to be married when she came of age. 
But she would not take to bim after she had seen 
the squire. And, to be sure, the squire is the 
finest-looking gentleman in the county." 

"Stop, stop!" said Mrs. Elton, feebly; "the 

late lord left all his fortune to Miss Camerbn ! not 

. his child ! I guess the riddle ; I understand it all ! 

my foster-child !" she murmured, turning away ; 

''how could I have mistaken that likeness V* 

The agitation of the disco^ry she supposed she 
had made, her joy at the thought that the child she 
had loved as her own was alive and possessed of 
its rights, expedited the progress of Mrs. Elton's 
disease ; and Maltravers an»ved just in time to learn 
her confession (which she naturally wished to make 
to one who was at once her benefactor and sup- 
posed to be the destined husband of l^r foster-child), 
and to be agitated with hope, with joy, at her sol- 
emn conviction of the truth of her surmises. If 
Evelyn were not his daughter — even if not to be 
bis bride — what a weight from his soul ! He hast- 
ened to Brook Green; and, dreading to rush at 
ence to the presence of Aliccj he recalled Aubrey 
to his recollection. In the interview he sought, 
all, or at least much, was cleared up. He saw at 
Mice the premeditated and well-planned villany of 
Vargrave. A^d Alice, her tale, her sufferings, her 
iodomitable love ! how should he meet her f 



CHAPTER IV. 

** Yet once mor^ oh ye laurels I and once more, 
Ye myrtles I" 

Ltcidab. 

While Maltravers was yet agitated and excited 
Vy the disclosures of the curate, to whom, as a 
matter of course, he had divulged his own identity 
with the mysterious Butler, Aubrey, turning his 
eyes to the casement, saw the form of Lady var- 
grave slowly approaching towards the house. ' 

"Will you withdraw to the inner roomV* said 
be ; " she is coming ; you are not yet prepared to 
meet her ! nay, would it be welll" 

" Yes, yes, I am prepared ; we must be alone, 
I will await her here." 

"But—" 

" Nay, I implore you !" / 

The curate, without another word, retired into 
the inner apartment, and Maltravers, sinking into a 
ehair, breathlessly awaited the entrance of Lady 
Vargrave. Ho soon heard the light step without ; 
the door, which opened at once on the oldfashioned 
parlour^ was gently unclosed, and Lady Vargrave 
was m the room ! In the position he had taken, 
only the outUne of Emest*s form was seen by Alice, 
and the daylight came dim through the cottage case- 
ment ; and, seeing some one seated in the curate*s 
accustomed chair, she could not but believe that it 
was Aubrey himself. 



" Do not let me interrupt yon," said that sweety 
low voice, whose music had been dumb for so many 
years to Maltravers; "but I have a letter from 
France, from a stranger ; it alarms me so ; it is 
about Evelyn ;" and, as if to imply that she medita^ 
ted a longer visit than ordinary. Lady Vargarve re- 
moved her bonnet and placed it on the table. Sur- 
prised that the curate had not answered, had not 
come forward to welcome her, she then approach* 
ed : Maltravers rose, and they stood before each 
other face to face. And how lovely still was Alice ! 
lovelier, he thought, even than of old ! And those 
eyes, so divinely blue, so dovelike and soft, yet with 
some spiritual and unfathomable mystery in their 
clear depth, were once more fixed upon him. Alice 
seemed turned to stone ; shqm|ioved not, she spoke 
not, she scarcely breathed ; sne gazed spellbound, 
as if her senses, as if life itself had deserted her. 

"Alice!" murmured Maltravers, "Alice, we 
meet at last !" 

His voice restored memory, consciousness, youth, 
at once to her ! She uttered a loud cry of unspeak- 
able joy, of rapture ! She sprang forward — ^reserve, 
fear, time, change, all forgotten — she threw herself 
into his arms, she clasped him to her heart again 
and again ! the faithful dog that has found his mas- 
ter expresses not his transport more uncontrollably, 
more wildly. It was something fearful, the excess 
of her ecstasy ! she kissed his hands, his clothes ; 
she laughed, she wept ; and at last, as words came, 
she laid her head on his breast, and said passion- 
ately, " I have been true to thee ! I have been true 
to thee, or this hour would have killed me !" Then, 
as if alarmed by his silence, she looked up into his 
face, and, as his burning tears fell upon her cheek, 
she said again and with more hurried vehemence, 
" I have been faithful ; do you not believe me V* 

" I do, I do, noble, unequalled Alice ! why, why 
were you so long lost to me 1 Why now does your 
love so shame my ownl*' 

At these words Alice appeared to awaken from 
her first oblivion of all that had chanced since they 
met ; she blushed deeply, and drew herself gently 
and bashfully from his embrace. " Ah !" she said, 
in altered and humbled accents, " you have loved 
another ! perhaps you have no love left for me ! Is 
it so 1 is it 1 No, no ; those eyes — ^you love me, 
you love me still !" 

And again she clung to him, as if it ^ere heaven 
to believe all things and death to doubt Then, 
after a pause, she drew him gently with both her 
hands towards the light, and gazed upon him fondly, 
proudly, as if to trace, line by line and feature by fea^ 
ture, the countenance which had been to her sweet 
thoughts as the sunlight to the flowers : " Changed, 
changed," she muttered ; " but still the same ; still 
beautiful, still divine !" She stopped ; a sudden 
thought struck her ; his garments were worn and 
soiled by travel, and that princely crest, fallen and 
dejected, no longer towered in proud defiance above 
the sons of men. " You are not rich," she exclaim* 
ed, eagerly; "say you are not rich! I am rich 
enough for both ; it is all yours, all yours ; I did 
not betray you for it ; there is no shame in it. Oh, 
we shall be so happy. Thou art come back to thy 
poor Alice *! thou knowst how she loved thee !" i 

There was in Alice's manner, her wild joy, some* 

thmg so different from her ordinary self, that none 

who could have seen her — quiet, pensive, subdued 

— could have fancied her the same being. All that 

I society and its woes had taught were gone, and Na* 
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tun ojiee more claimed her fairest ohiI4. The verj 
yeara seemed M> have fallen from her brow, and the 
looked scarcely older t^an when she bad stood with 
him bffiieath the mooi^ight by the yii^et-banks, far 
away. Suddenly her colour faded ; the smile pass- 
ed from the dimpled lips ; a sad and solemn aspect 
succeeded to that expression of passionate joy i 
" Come," she said in a whisper, ** come, follow ;" 
and, still clasping his hand, she drew him to the 
door. Silent and wonderingly he followed her 
across the lawn, through the mossgrown gate, and 
into the lonley burial-ground. She moved on with 
a noiseless and gliding step, so pale, so hushed, so 
breathless, that, even in the noonday, you might 
have half fancied the fair shape was not owned by 
earth. She pause<]^here the yew-tree cast its 
gloomy shadow ; ancHne small and tombless mound, 
separated from the rest, was before them. She 
pomted to it, and, falling on her knees beside it, 
murmured, "Hush, it sleeps below< — thy child!'' 
She covered her face with both her hands, and her 
form shook convulsively. 

Beside that form and before that grave knelt Mal- 
travers. There vanished the last reomant of his 
stoic pride ; and there — ^Evelyn herself forgotten-^ 
there did he pray to Heaven for pardon to himself 
and blessings on the heart he had betrayed. There 
solemnly did he vow the remainder of hie years to 
guard horn all future ill the faithful and childleas 
mother! 



CHAPTER V. 

* Will Fortune never come with both bands (tall, 
Bat wrU6 ber fair words still in foulest tetters ?" 
Henry JV., Part II. 

I PASS over those explanations — ^that record of 
Alice's eventful history — ^which Maltravers learned 
Crom her own lips, to confirm and add to the narra- 
tive of the curate, the purport of which is already 
known to the reader. 

{t was many hours before Alice was sufficiently 
composed to remember the object for which she 
had sought the curaJte. But she had laid the let- 
ter which she had brought, and which explained all, 
on the table at the vicarage ; and when Maltravers, 
having, at last, induced Alice, who seemed afraid 
to lose sight of him for an instant, to retire to her 
room, and seek some short repose, returned towards 
the vicarage, he met Aubrey in the garden. The 
old man had tijcen the friend's acknowledged license 
to read the letter evidently meant for his eye ; and, 
alarmed and anxious, he now eagerly sought a con- 
fultation with Maltravers. The letter, written in 
English, as familiar to the writer as hear own tongue, 
was from Madame de St. Ventadour. It had l^en 
f^videntlY dictated by the kindest feelings. After 
l^c^zing briefly for her interference, she stated 
tJbkat tiord var^ve's marriage with Miss Cameron 
vvas now a pubuc notoriety ; that it would take place 
In a few days ; that it was (^served with suspicion 
(hat Miss Cameron appeared nowhere; that she 
aeem^ almost a prisoner in h^r room ; that certain 
expressions which had dropped .from Lady Dolti- 
more had alarmed her greatly. According to these 
f zpressiohs, it would seem that Lady Vargrave was 
Dot apprized of the approaching event ; uat, con- 
iideiing Miss Cameron's recent engagement to Mr. 
Ilaltn^vera suddenly (and, as Valerie thought, unac- 



coanta)ily) bmkeo off on the anrival of liord Ffuw 
grave ; cpnsideiiogher ej^teeme youth, her brilliant 
fortune ; and, Madame de St. Ventadour delicateljr 
hinted, considering also Lord VaigEaire's chasaoter 
for unscrupulous determination in the furtheranctf 
of any object on which he was bent ; considering -aU 
this, Madame de St. Ventadour had ventured to 
address Miss Cameron's mother, and to guard bee 
against the possibility of design or deceit. Herbeii* 
apology for her intrusion must be her deep inters 
in Miss Cameron, and her k>Dg friendship for one to 
whom Miss Cameron had been so lately betrothed. 
If Lady Vargrave were aware of the new engage 
ment, and had sanctioned it, of course her intrnsiQii 
was unseasonable and superduous ; but, if ascribed 
to its real motive, would not be the less forgiven. 

It was easy for Maltravers to see in this lettez 
how generous and zealous had been that friendship 
for himself which could have induced the woman of 
the world to undertal^^ so ofllcious ft task. But of 
this he thought not as he hurried over.the lines, and 
shuddered at Evelyn's uigent danger. 

** This intelligence," said Aubrey, ** nmst be, in- 
deed, a surprise to Ladr Vargrave. For we hure 
not heard a word from Evelyn or hard Vargrave to 
announce such a marriage ; and she (and myself, 
till this day) b^ved that the engagement between 

Evelyn and Mr. , I mean," said Aubjrey, with 

confusion, " I mean yourself, was still in force s 
Lord Vargrave's villany is apparent ; we must act 
immediately. What is to be done 1" 

" I will return to Paris to-morrow ; I will defeat 
his machinations, expose bis falsehood." 

*^ You may need a proxy for Lady VugraTO, an 
authority for Evelyn ; one whom Lord Vargrave 
knows to possess the secret of her birth, her righte : 
I will go with you. We must spea^ to Lady Var- 
grave !" 

Maltravers turned sharply round. '* And Alice 
knows not who I am ; that I, I am, or was, a few 
weeks ago, the suiter of another ; and that other the 
child she has reared as her own ! Unhappy Alice ! 
in the very hour of her joy at my return is she te 
writhe beneath this new affliction !" 

** Shall I break it to herl" said Aubrey, pityinglv. 

*' No, no ; these lips must inflict the last wrone :" 

Maltravers walkea away, and the curate saw nim 
no more till night. 

In the interval, and late in the evening, MdtiaT* 
era rejoined Alice. 

The fire burned clear on the hear^ ; the cnrtains 
were drawn ; the pleasant but simple drawing-room 
of the cottage smiled its welcome as Maltravers en- 
tered, and Alice sprang up to greet him ! It was 
as if the old days of the music-lesson and the meer- 
shaum had come back. 

" This is yours," said Alice, tenderly, as he look- 
ed round the apartment. " Now, now I know what 
a 1>lessed thing riches are ! Ah, you are look- 
ing on that picture ; it is of her who supplied your 
daughter's place ; she is so beautiful, so good, you 
will love her as a daughter. Oh, that letter — ^thal 
— that letter ; I forgot it till now ; it is at the vie- 
arage ; I must go there immediately, and you wffi 
come too ; you will advise us." 

" Alice, I have read the letter, I know all. Alice, 
sit down and hear me ; it is you who have to learn 
from me. In our young days I was accustomed to 
tell you stories in winter-nights like these ; stories 
of love like our own ; of sorrows which, at that 
time, we only knew by hearsay. I have one now 
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for yoat «ar truer md sadder than thejr were. Two 
diildx«n, for tlkey were then Uttie moie-nehildran 
in ignonnee of the woild, children in freehiwBs of 
beart, children almost in years — were thrown to- 
gether by strange vicissitiKies more than eighteen 
years ago. Th^ were of different sexes ; they 
iored, and they erred. But the eiror was solely 
with the boy ; for what was innocence in her wva 
but passion in him. He loted her dearly ; but at 
ilaX age her qualities were hal^eveloped. He 
bww her beautiful, simple, tender ; but he knew 
BOt all the virtue, the £iiith, and the nobleness that 
God had planted in her soul. They parted ; they 
knew not each other's fate. He sought her anx- 
ioosfy, but in vain ; and sorrow and remorse long 
eoBSumed him, and her memory threw a shadow over 
his existence. But again — ^for lus love had not 
the exalted holiness of hers {she was true !) — ^be 
•OBght to renew in others the charm- he had lost 
pnih her. In vain ; long, long in vain. Alice, you 
know to whom the tale refers. Nay, listen yet. I 

■ fattve heard from the old man yonder that you were 
witness to a scene many years ago which ^cerved 
you into the belief that you beheld a rival. It was 
not so ; that lady yet lives ; then, as now, a friend 
to lae ; nothing more. I grant that, at one time, 
aoy fax^ aUurwi me to her, but my heart was still 
true to ^ee.'* 

*' Bless you for those words !" murmxired Alice ; 
and she crept more closely to him. 

* He went on. ** Circumstances, which at some 
eahner occasion you shall hear, again nearly con- 
nected my fate by marriage to another. I had then 
seen yoa at a distance, unseen by you ; seen you 
^pparenlLy surrounded by respectability and opu- 
moe ; and I blessed Heaven that your lot, at least, 
was not that of penuiy and want.'' [Here Mai- 
tiavers related where he had caught that brief 
glimpse of Alice ;'^ how be had sought for her 
again and again in vain.] ** From that hour, " he 
eontinued, " seeing you in circumstances of which 
I -could not have dared to dbream, I felt more recon- 
ciled to the past ; yet, when on the verge of mar- 
riage with another — ^beautiful, gifted, generous as 
die was — a thought, a memory half acknowledged, 
dimly traced, chained back my sentiments; and 
adHiira^n, esteem, and .gratitude were not love ! 
Deat^— ^a death, melanc^ioly and tragic, forbade this 
onion ; and I went forth in the world a pilgrim and 
a wanderer. Years rolled aw^, and I thought I 
had conquered the desife for love, a desire that had 
haunted me since I lost thee. But suddenly, and 
ncendy, a being, beautiful as yourself — sweet, 
goileless^and young as you were when we met — 
«oke in me a new and a stnmge sentiment. I will 
not conoeal it from you : Alice, at last I loved 
another ! Yet, singular as it may seem to you, it 
was a certain resemblance to yourself, not in fea- 
ture, but in the tones of the voice ; the nameless 
g^ace of gesture and manner ; the very music of 
your once happy laugh ; those traits of resemblance 
wluch I ca;% now account for, and which children 
«atch not from their parants only, but from those 
tbey most see, and, loving most, most imitate in 
their tender years : all these, I say, made, perhaps, 
a e\Mi attraction <Jiat drew me towards — ^Alice, are 
you prepared for iti — drew me towards Evelyn 
Cameron. Know me in my real character, by my 
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true name: I am that Mahiaven to whom ibe hand 
of Evelyn was a few weeks ago betrothed <" 

|Ie paused, and ventured to took up at Alioa ; ahe 
was exceedingly pale, and her hands were tightly 
clasped together ; but she neither wept nor spoke. 
The wont was ov» ; he continued more rapidly, 
and with less constrained an effort. ** By the art, 
the duplicity, the falsehood of Lord Vargrave, I was 
taught, in a sudden hour, to believe that Evll^ 
was our daughter ; that you recoiled from the pros- 
pect of beholding once more the author of so many 
miseries. I ne^ not tell you, Alice, of the horror 
that succeeded to love. I pass over the tortures I 
endured. By a train of incidents to be related to you 
hereafter, I was led to suspect the truth of Yar- 
grave'stale. I came hither: Ihave learned all from 
Aubrey ; I regret no more the falsehood that so 
racked me for the time ! I regret no more the rup- 
ture of my bond with Evelyn ; I regret nothing 
that brings me at last free and unshackled to thy 
foet, and acquaints me with thy sublime faith and 
ineffable love. Here, then, here, beneath your own 
roof; here he, at once your earliest friend and foe, 
kneels to you fot pardon and for hope ! he woo 
you as his wife, his companion to the grave ! forget 
all his errors, and be to him, under a holier name, 
all that you were to him of old !" 

<* And you are, then, Evelyn's suiter 1 you are he 
whom she loves ; I see it all, all !" Alice rose, 
and, before he was even aware of her purpose or 
conscious of what she felt, she had vanished from 
the room. 

Long, and with the bitterest feelings, he awaited 
her return; she came not. At last he wrote a bur* 
ried note, imploring her to join him again, to re- 
lieve his euspense, to believe his sincerity, to ac- 
cept Ms vows. He sent it to her own room, to 
which she had hastened to bury her emotions. In k 
few minutes there came to him this answer, written 
in pencil, blotted with tears. 

** i thank you ; I understand your heart ; but for- 
give me, I cannot see you yot ; ehe is so beaut^icd 
and good ; she is worthy of you. I shall soon be 
reconciled ; God bless you, bless you both !" 

The door of the vicarage was opened abruptly, 
and Maltravers entered with a hasty but heavy 
tread : 

" Go to her, so to that angel ; go, I beseech you ! 
Tell her that me wrongs me if she thinks I can 
ev«r wed another ; ever have an object in life but 
to atone to, to. merit her. Go plead for me." 

Aubrey, who soon gathered from Maltravers whtit 
had passed, departed to the cottage ; it was neu 
midnight before he returned. Maltaravera met him 
in the churchyard beside the yew-teree. "Well, 
well, what message do you bring 1" 

" She consents ; she wishes that we ^lould both 
set off for Paris to-morrow. Not a day is to be 
kMt ; we must save Evelyn from this snare." 

•* Evelyn ! Yes, Evelyn shall be saved ; but the 
rest, the rest ; v^y do you turn away V* 

" * You are not the poor artist, &ie wandering ^^ 
adventurer ; you uro the highborn, the weatthy, tha 
renowned Maltraven : Alice has nothing to conftr- 
on you. You have won the love of Evelyn ; Al- 
ice cannot dootn the child confided to her care to 
hopeless affection. You love Evelyn ; Alice can<- 
not compare herself to the young, and educated^ 
and beautiful creature whose love is a pricelesa- 
treasiue. Alice prays you not to grieve, for her; , 
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die will soon be contenl and happy in joni Inppi- 
ness.' This ia the meaaace.*' 

" And what aaid you 1 did you not tell her auch 
words would break my heart V* 

** No matter what I aaid ; I miatruat myaelf when 
I advise her. Her feelinga are truer than all our 
wisdom !" 

daitraTera made no anawer, and the curate aaw 

^ gUding rapidly away by the atarlighted gravea 
towaida the Tillage. 



CHAPTER VI. 

** Think you I can a resolution firteli 
From flowery tenderneu V 

Mecuurefor Meature. 

Thbt were on the road to Dover. Maltravera 
leaned back in the comer of the carriage with his 
hat over his browa, though the morning waa yet too 
dark for the curate to perceive more than the out- 
line of hia features. Milestone after milestone 
fflided by the wheels, and neither of the travellers 
broke the silence. It was a cold raw morning, and 
the mists rose sullenly from the dank hedgea and 
oomfortleas fields. 

Stem and aelf-accusing was the scmtiny of Mal- 
travers into the recesses of his conscience and the 
blotted pages of the past. That pale and solitary 
mother, mourning over the grave of her, of his own 
child, rose again before his eyes, and aeemed si- 
lently to ask him for an account of the heart he 
had made barren and of the youth to which his love 
bad brought the joyleaan'ess of age. With the 
image of Alice, afar, alone, whether in her wander- 
ings, a beggar and an outcast, or in that hollow 
{ prosperity m which the very ease of the frame al- 
owed more leisure to the pinings of the heart ; 
with that image, pure, sorrowing, and faithful from 
6rst to last, he compared his own wild and wasted 
youth, his resort to fancy and to passion for excite- 
ment. He contraated with her patient resignation 
his own arrogant rebellion against the trials, the 
bitterness of which his proud spirit had exaggerr 
ated ; his contempt for the pursuits and aims of 
others ; the imperious indolence of his later life 
and his foigetfulness of the duties which Provi- 
dence had fitted him to discharge. His mind, once 
80 rudely hurled from that complacent pedestal 
from which it had so long looked down on men, 
and said, " I am wiser and better than you,'* be- 
came even too acutely sensitive to its own infirmi- 
ties ; and that desire for virtue which he had ever 
deeply entertained made itself more distinctly and 
loudly heard amid the mins and the silence of his 
pride. 

From the contemplation of the past he roused 
■himself to face the future. Alice had refused his 
hand ; Alice herself had ratified and blessed his 
union with another ! Evelyn so madly loved, Ev- 
elyn might atill be his ! No law — from the viola- 
tion of which, even in thought, human nature re- 
coils appalled and horrorstricken — forbade him to 
reclaim her hand ; to snatch her from the g^rasp of 
Vargrave ; to woo again, and again to win her ! 
But did Maltravers welcome, did he embrace that 
thought 1 Let us do him justice : he did not. He 
felt that Alice*s resolution, in the first hour of mor- 
tified affection, was not to be considered final ; and, 
even if it were so, he felt yet more deeply that her 



lore — the love that had withstood so many tria]»- 
never could be aubdued. Was he to make her 
nobleneaa a curse 1 Waa he to say, " Thou hast 
paaaed away in thy ffeneration, and I leave thee 
again to thy solitude for her whom thou hast ch«r- 
iraed aa a child V* He started in dismay from the 
thought of this new and last blow upon that shat- 
tered spirit ; and then freah and equally sacred ob- 
ataclea between Evelyn and himaelf broke slowlj 
on hia view. C^ld Templeton rise from his graTe, 
with what resentment, with what just repugnance^ 
would he have regarded in the betrayer of hia wife 
(even though wife but in name) the suiter to his 
child ! 

These thoughts came in faat and fearful forca 
upon Maltravers, and served to strengthen hia bon- 
our and'^a conscience. He felt that though, in 
law, there was no shadow or connexion between £▼• 
elyn and himself, yet his tie with Alice had been of 
a nature that ought to separate him firom one who 
had regarded Alice as a mother. The load of hor- 
ror, the agony of shame, were indeed gone ; but 
atiU a voice whispered as before, " Evelyn is lost 
to Uiee for ever !" But so shaken had already been 
her unage in the late storms and convulsion of his 
soul, that this thought was preferable to the thought 
of sacrificing Alice. If thitU were all — ^but Eveqrn 
might still love him ; and justice to Alice might bo 
misery to her ! He starteid from his revery with a 
vehement gesture, and groaned audibly. 

The curate turned to address to him some words* 
of inquiry and surprise ; but the words were un- 
heard, and he perceived, by the advancing daylight, 
that the countenance of Maltravers was that of a 
man utterly rapt and absorbed by some maaterinjE 
and irresistible thought. Wisely, therefore, he left 
his companion in peace, and returned to his own 
anxious and engrossing meditations. 

The travellers did not rest till they arrived at 
Dover. The vessel started early the fbllowing 
morning, and Aubrey, who waa much fatigued, re- 
tired to rest. Maltravers glanced at the clock on 
the mantelpiece ; it waa the hour of nine. For him 
there waa no hope of sleep ; and the prospect of 
the slow night waa that of dreary auspense and tor- 
turing aelf-commune. 

As he turned restlessly in his seat, the waiter en- 
tered to say that there waa a gentleman, who had 
caught a glimpse of him below on his arrival, and 
who waa anxioua to speak with him. Before Mal- 
travers could answer, the gentleman himself enter- 
ed, and Maltravers recogmsed Legard. 

" I beg your pardon,*' aaid the latter, in a tone of 
great agitation, ** but I was most anxious ^ seeyou 
for a few moments. I have iust returned to £2iig- 
land ; all placea alike hateful to me ! I read in 
the papera — an — an announcement — which — ^which 
occasions 4ne the greatest — I know not what I 
would say ; but is it true 1 Read this paragraph ;" 
and Legard placed the Courier before Maltravers 

•The paasa^e waa as follows : 

'* It IS whispered that Lord Vargi^ve, who is 
now at Paris, is to be married in a few days to the 
beautiful and wealthy Miss Cameron, to whom he 
has been long engaged. Immediately after the 
ceremony his lordship will return to his official du- 
ties." 

'*Is it possible V exclaimed Legard, following 
the eyes of Maltravers as he clanced over the par- 
agraph ; " were not you the lover ; the accepted 
the happy lover of Miaa Cameron 1 Speak* tell me 
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I Implore you ! that it was for you, who saved my 
life and redeemed my honour, and not for that cold 
schemer, that I renounced all my hopes of earthly 
happiness, and surrendered the dream of winning 
the heart and hand of the only woman I ever 
loved !'» 

A deep shade feCl ^V2t the features of Maltrav- 
ers. He gazed earnestly and long upon the work- 
ing countenance of Legurd, and said, after a pause, 

**You too loved her, then. I never knew it, 
sever guessed it ; or, if once I suspected, it was 
but for a moment ; and — " 

"Yes," mterrupted Legard, ardently, << Heaven 
is my witness how fervently and truly I did love ! I 
do still )ove Evelyn Cameron ! But when you con- 
fessed to me your affection, your hopes, 1 felt all 
that I owed you ; I felt that I never ought to be- 
come your rival. I left Paris abruptly. What I 
have suffered I will not say ; but it was' some com- 
fort to think that I had acted as became one who 
owed you a debt never to be cancelled or renaid. 
I travelled from place to place, each equally hate- 
ful and wearisome ; at last, I scarce know why, I 
returned to England. I have arrived this day, and 
now — ^but tell me, is it true V* 

*' I believe it true," said Maltravers, in a hollow 
voice, ** that Evelyn is at this moment engaged to 
Lord Vargrave. I believe it equally true that that 
engagement, founded upon false impressions, never 
wiU be fulfilled. With that hope and that belief I 
am on my road to Paris." 

^ And she will be yours still 1" said Legard, turn- 
ing away his face ; " well, that I can bear ; may 
you be happy, sir !" 

" Stay, Legard,** said Maltravers, in a voice of 
great feeling ; ** let us understand each other bet* 
ter : you have renounced your passion to your sense 
of honour" (Maltravers paused thoughtfully) ; " it 
was noble in you, it was more than just to me ; I 
thank you and respect you. But, Legard, was there 
aught in the manner, the bearing of Evelyn Game- 
ion that could lead you to suppose that she would 
have returned your affection 1 True, had we start- 
ed on equal terms, I am hot vain enough to be blind 
to your advantages of youth and person ; but I be- 
lieved that the affections of Evelyn were ahready 
mine before we met at Paris.*' 

" It might be so,*' said Legard, gloomily ; " nor 
is it for me to say that a heart so pure and generous 
as Evelyn's could deceive yourself or me. Yet I 
had fancied, I had hoped, while you stood aloof, 
that the partiality with which she regarded you was 
that of admiration more than love ; that you had 
dazzled her imagination rather than won her heart. 
I had hoped that I should win, that I was winning, 
my way to her affection t But let this pass ; I drop 



the subject for ever ; only, Maltravers, only do me 
justice. You are a proud man, and your pride hat 
often irritated and stung me, in spite of my grati- 
tude. Be more lenient to me than you have Men ; 
think that, tbouch I have my errors and my follies, 
I am still capable of some conquests over myself. 
And mosL sincerely do I now wish that Evelyn*s 
love may be to you that blessing it would have been 
to me !*' 

This was, indeed, a new triumph over the pride 
of Maltravers, a new humiliation. He had looked 
with a cold contempt on this man, because he affect- 
ed not to be above the herd ; and this man had pre- 
ceded him in the very sacrifice he himself meditated. 

"Legard," said Maltravers, and a faint blush 
overspread his face, " you rebuke me justly. I ac- 
knowledge my fault, and I ask you to fomve it. 
From this night, whatever happens, I shall hold it 
an honour to be admitted to your friendship ; from 
this night George Legard never shall find in me thd 
offences of arrogance and harshness." 

Legard wrung the hand held out to him warm- 
ly, but made no answer ; his heart was full, and he 
would not trust himself to speak. 

"You think, then," resumed Maltravers, in a 
more thoughtful tone, ** you think that Evelyn could 
have loved you had my pretensions not crossed your 
own t And you think also — ^pardon me, dear Le- 
gard — that you could have acquired the steadiness 
of character, the firmness of purpose, which one so 
fair, so young, so inexperienced and susceptible, so 
surrounded by a thousand temptations, would need 
in a guardian and protector 1" 

" Oh, do not judge of me by what I have been. 
I feel that Evelyn could have reformed errors worse 
than mine ; that her love would have elevated die- 
positions yet more light and commonplace. YoQ 
do not. know what miracles love works ! But now 
what is there left for mel what matters it how friv- 
olous and poor the occupations which can distract 
my thoughts and bring me forgetfulness 1 Forgive 
me ; I luive no right to obtrude all this egotism on 
you." 

«*Do not despond, Legard," said Maltravers, 
kindly ; '* there may be better fortunes in store for 
you than you yet anticipate. I cannot say mora 
now ; but will you remain at Dover a few days Ion 
ger 1 within a week you shall hear from me. I will 
not raise hopes that it may not be mine to realise* 
But if it be as you think it was — ^Why — little, indeedi 
would rest with me. Nay, look not on me so wist- 
fully,'* added Maltravers, with a mournful smfle; 
" and let the subject ol^se for the present. Yov 
will stay at Dover 1" 

"I will; but—** 

^ No buU, Legaid , it is so settled.* 
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BOOK THE ELEVENTH. 

M . AnTOMlir., lib. fee 
" Man i« bom to be a 40«r «r ffaod.* 



CHAPTER I. 

*' His teeth he stUl did "Tind* 
And grimly gnaah, threatening revenge in t ain< 



It is DOW time to return to Lord Vargrave. His 
nmt sanguine hopes weie realized; all things 
teemed to prosper. The hand of Cvelyn Cameron 
WM pledflod to him ; the wedding-^y was fixed. 
In less than a week she was to confer upon the 
ruined peer a splendid dowry, that would smooth 
all obstacles in the asoent of his ambition. From 
Mr. Douce he learned that the deeds, which were 
to transfer to himself the baronial possessions of 
the hesd of the house of Maltravers, were nearly 
90mpleted ; and on his weddii^-day he hoped to 
he sole to announce that the haf»py pair had set out 
iuc their princely mansion of Lisle Court. In 
poUtics — though nothing could be finally settled till 
nis return — letters from Lord Saxiqgham assured 
him that all was auspicious; the court and the 
heads of the aristocracy daily growing more aUen- 
ftted from the premier, and more prepared for a cab- 
inet revolution. And Yarf^ve, perhaps, Uke most 
«eedy men, overrated the Mlvantages he should de- 
rive from, and the servile opinion he should con- 
ciliate in, his new character of landed proprietor 
Mud wealthy peer. He was not insensible to the 
«ilent anguish that Evelyn seemed to endure, nor 
to the bitter gloom that hung on the brow of Lady 
J>oltimore. But these were clouds that foretolcl 
no storm ; light shadows that obscuxod not tbe^se- 
TCnity of the favouring sky. He continued to seem 
mconscious to either ; to take the coming event 
9» A matter of course. And to Evelyn he evinced 
■0 geiitle, unfamiliar, respectful, and delicate an 
ittaohment, that he left no opening either for con- 
fidence or complaint Poor Evelyn ! her gayety, 
her enchanting levity, her sweet and infantine play- 
ItUness at maimer, were indeed vanished. Pale, 
wan, passive, and smileless, she was the ghost of 
her former self! But da^s rolled on, and the evil 
one drew near ; she recoiled, hot she never dream- 
ed of resisting. How many equal victims of her 
age and sex does the altar behold ! 

One day, early at noon. Lord YargrAe took his 
way to Evelyn's. He had1)een to pay a political 
visit in the Faubourg St. Germains, and as he was 
now slowly crossing the more quiet and solitary 
part of the gardens of the Tuileries — his hands 
clasped behind him, after his old, unaltered habit, 
and his eyes downcast — when suddenly a man, who 
was seated alone beneath one of the trees, and who 
«had for some moments watched his steps with an 
anxious and wild aspect, rose and approached him. 
Lord Yargrave was not conscious oi the intrusion 
till the man laid his hand on Yargrave's arm and 
exclaimed, 



*<It is he! it is! Luml^ Ferrers, we mMl 
again!" 

Lord Yargrave started and changed colour as lie 
gazed on the intruder. 

'* Ferrers," continued Cssarini (for it was he), 
and he wound his arm firmly into Lord Yargrave'* 
as he spoke, " you have not changed; your step n 
light, your cheek healthful; and yet l! you can 
scarcely recognise me ! Oh, I have suffered so 
horribly since we parted ! Why is this, why have 
I been so heavily visited 1 and why have you gooe 
free 1 Heaven is not just ! " 

Castruccio was in one of his lucid intervals ; but 
there was that in his uncertain eye and strange un- 
natural voice which showed that a breath might 
dissolve the avalanche. Lord Yargrave looked 
anxiously round; none were near; but he knew 
that the more public parts of the garden were 
thronged, and through the trees he saw many forms 
moving in the distance. He felt that the sound of 
his voice could summon assistance in an instant, 
and his assurance returned to htm. 

**My poor friend,'' said he, soothingly, as he 
quickened his pace, "it grieves me to tl^ heart to 
see you look ill ; do not think so much of what is 
past." 

" There is no past !" replied Cssarini, gloomi!?. 
" The past is my present ! And I have though 
and thought, in darkness and in- chains, over all 
that I have endured, and a light has broken on me 
in the hours when they told me I was mad ! Luni- 
ley Ferrers, it was not for my sake that you led 
me, devil as you arc, into the lowest hell I Yon 
had some object of your own to serve in separatixig 
her from Maltravers. You made me your instru- 
ment. What was I to you, that you should have 
sinned for ray saket Answer me, and truly, if 
those lips can utter truth !" 

'* Casarini," returned Yai^gcave, in his blandest 
accents, '* another time we will converse on what 
has been; believe met, my only object was yoar 
happiness, combined, it may be, with my hatreid of 
your rival." 

*' Liar !" shouted C»sarini, grasping Yargrave's 
arm with the strength of growing madness, while 
his burning eyes fixed upon his tenipter's cfaAnging 
countenance. " You, too, loved Florence ; vou, 
too, sought her hand ; you were my real rival !" 

*< Hu£ ! my friend, hush !" said Yargrave, seek- 
ing to shake off the gripe of the maniac, and be- 
coming seriously alarmed; '*we are approaching 
the crowded part of the gardens ; we shall be ob- 
served." 

" And why are men made my foes 1 Why is 
my own sister become my persecutor 1 why would 
she give me up to the torturer and the dungeon! 
Why are serpents and fiends my comrades 1 Why 
is there fire in my brain and heart, and why do you 
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gB itee ^ujd oijpy ld>eitjr and life! OlMorved ! 
'wlnicare you for obserrattOQ 1 All meo •«urch for 
mer 

^^Then why so openly expose yourself to their 
notice 1 why — " 

"Hear me.'" interrupted Csearini. ** When I 
Mcaped from the horrible prises, into which I was 
plunged ; when I scented the fresh air and bounded 
over the grass ; when I was again free in limbs and 
spirit, a sadden strain of music from a village came 
on my ear, and I stopped short, and crouched down, 
and held my breath to listen. It ceased ; and I 
thought I had been with Florence, and I wept bit- 
terly ! When I recovered, memory came back to 
me distinct and clear ; and I heard a voice say to 
rae, * Avenge her and thyself!' From that hour 
the voice has been heard again, morning and night ! 
Lumley Ferrers, I hear it now ! it speaks to my 
heart, it warms my blood, it nerves my hand ! On 
whom should vengeance fall ? Speak to me !" 

Lumley strode rapidly on ; they were now with- 
out the grove; a gay throng was before them. *'A}1 
is aafe," thought the Englishman. He turned ab- 
ruptly and haughtily on Caesarini, and waved his 
hand : " Begone, madman !" said he, in a loud and 
stem voice, '* begone ! vex me no more, or I give 
yott into custody. Begone, I say !" 

Cflssarini halted, amazed and awed for the mo- 
ment ; and then, with a dark scowl and a low cry, 
tfaiew himself on Vargrave. The eye and band of 
the latter were vigilant and prepared : he grasped 
the lifted arm of the maniac and shouted for help. 
But the madman was now in his full fury ; he hurl- 
ed Vargrave to the ground with a force for which 
die peer was not prepared, and Lumley might never 
have risen a living man from that spot if two sol- 
diers, seated close by, had not hastened to his as- 
flistance. Caesarini was already kneeling on his 
breast, and his loi^^ bony fingers were fastening 
upon the throat of his intended victim. Tom from 
hie hold, he glared fiercely on his new assailants ; 
and, after a fierce but momentary struggle, wrested 
himself from their gripe. Then turning round to 
Vargrave, who had with some effort risen from the 
ground, he shrieked out, '< I shall have thee yet !" 
tod fled through the trees and disaj^eared. 



CHAPTER II. ♦ 

'< Ah ! woo is nigh 1 come to me, fHend or foe ; 
My parks, my walks, my manors that I had, 
fiv*a DOW fhrsalce me." 

Henry YLyVwctm, 

LovD Varoravb, bold as he was by nature, in 
yain endeavoured to banish from his mind the 
gloomy and forebodmg impression which the start- 
Ung interview with Csesarini had bequeathed. The 
fece, the voice of the maniac haunted him, as the 
fhape of the warning wraith haunts the mountain- 
eer. He returned at once to his hotel, unable for 
■ome hours to collect himself sufficiently to pay his 
customary visit to Miss Cameron. In resolving 
not to hazard a second meetinff with the Italian 
during the rest of his sojourn at Paris by venturing 
in the streets on foot, ne ordered his carriage to- 
wards evening ; dined at the Cafi de Paris ; and 
then re-entered his carriage to proceed to Lady 
pqltimore's house. 

^ 1 beg your pardon, my lord," safd his servant, as 



he closed the carriage-door, " but I foi|[ot to saj ^b^ 
a abort time after you returned this morning, a 
strange gentleman asked at the porter*s loc^e if 
Mr. Ferrers was not stayingat the hotel. .The por- 
ter said there was no Mr. Ferrers ; but the gentle- 
man insisted upon it that he had seen Mr. Ferrers 
enter. I was in the lodge at the moment, my loid, 
and I explained — " 

** ISaat Mr. Ferrers and Lord Vargrave are one 
and the same 1 What sort of looking person V^ 

" Thin and dark, my lord ; evidently a foreigniw. 
When I said that you were now Lord Vargrave,^ 
stared a moment, and said, very abruptly, that <he 
recollected it perfectly ; and then he laughed «nd 
walked away.'' 

" Did he not ask to see me !" 

** No, my lord ; he said he should take another 
opportunity. He was a strange-looking gentiemaiiy 
and his clothes were threadbare." 

** Ah ! some troublesome petitioner. Perhaps a 
Pole in distress. Remember, I am never at hoiat 
when he calls. Shut the do(»r. « To L»dy Dol^ 
more's." 

Lumley's heart beat as he t^ew himself back ; 
be again felt the gripe of the oKman at his tbfoai. 
He saw at once that C»sarini had dogffed him ; he 
resolved the next morning to change nis lodging, 
and to apply to the police. It was strange bow 
sodden and keen a fear had entered the breast ef 
this callous and resolute man ! 

On arrivinff at Lady Doltimore's he found Cta^ 
line alone in the drawing-room. It was a tile^Ui$ 
that he by no means desired. 

" Lord Vargrave," said Caroline, cddly, ** I wish- 
ed a short conversation with you, and, finding yim 
did not come in the morning, I sent you a note en 
hour ago. Did you receive itl" 

*' No ; I have been from home since six o'dodc ; 
it is now nine." 

<' Well, then, Vai^ve," said Caroline, with a 
compressed and writhing lip, and turning very palei 
" I tremble to tell you that I fear Doltimore sua* 
pects. He looked at me sternly this morning, and 
said, * You seem unhappy, madam ; this manriage 
of Lord Vargrave's distresses you !' " 

" I warned you how it wordd be ; your own self- 
ishness will betray and ruin you." 

** Do not reproach me, man !" said Lady Dolti» 
more, with great vehemence. ** fVom you at least 
I have a right to pity, to forbearance, to succoor. 
I will not bear reproach from you.^* 

^* I reproach you for your own sake ; for the 
faults you commit against yourself ; and I must say, 
Caroline, that when I, generously conquering «| 
selfish feeling, assisted you to so desirable and even 
brilliant a position, it is neither just nor bighmindel 
in you to evince so ungracious a reluctance to my 
taking ^e only step which can save me from aJctud 
ruin. But what does Doltimore suspect 1 What 
ground has he for suspicion, beyond that want of 
command of countenance which it is easy to «b> 
plain, and which it is yet easier for a woman and a 
great lady" (here Lumley sneersd) **to acquire 1" 

" I know not ; it has been put into his head* 
Paris is so full of slander. But — ^Vargjrave — Lum- 
ley— I tremble, I shudder with terror— if ever Doll^ 
more should discover — " 

" Pooh, pooh ! Our conduct at Paris has been 
most guarded, most discreet. Doltimore is self- 
conceit personified, and self-conceit is hemmed, f 
am about to leave Paris, about to Baairy from under 
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joax own roof; a little prudence, a little self-con- 
trol, a smiling face when you wish us happiness, 
and so forth, and all is safe. Tush ! think of it no 
more ; Fate has cut and shuffled the 'cards for you ; 
the game is yours unless you revoke — ^pardon my 
metaphor, it is a favourite one; I have worn it 
threadbare — ^but human life is so like a rubber at 
whist. Where is Evelyn 1" 

" la hc7 own room. Have you no pity for her !" 

" She will be very happy when she is Lady Var- 
grave ; and for the rest, I shall neither be a stem 
nor a jealous husband. She might not have given 
the same charscter to the magnincent Maltravers." 

Here Evdyn entered ; and Vargrave hastened to 
press her hand ; to whiroer tender salutations and 
compliments ; to draw the easy-chair to the fire ; 
to place the footstool ; to lavish the peiiis soins 
that are so agreeable when they are the small mo- 
ralities of love. 

Evelyn was more than usually pale, more than 
iMually abstracted. There was no lustre in her eye, 
no life in her step^ she seemed unconscious of the 
crisis to which she approached. As the myrrh and 
hyssop which drugggd the malefactors of old into 
fofgetfulness of thiWoom, so there are griefs which 
■tupify before their last and crowning consumma- 
tion! 

Vargrave conversed lightly on the weather, the 
news, the last book. Evelyn answered but in mon- 
osyllables ; and Caroline, with a handscreen before 
her face, preserved an unbroken silence. Thus 
gloomy and joyless were two of the party ; thus 
gay and animated the third, when the clock on the 
mantelpiece struck ten; and, as the last stroke 
died, and Evelyn sighed heavily — for it was an hour 
nearer the fatal day — the door was suddenly thrown 
open, and, pushing aside the servant, two gentle- 
men entered the room. • 

Caroline, the first to perceive them, started from 
her seat with a faint exclamation of surprise. Var- 
grave turned abruptly, and saw before him the stem 
countenance of Maltravers ! 

<* My child, my Evelyn !" exclaimed a familiar 
voice ; and Evelyn had ahready flown into the arms 
of Aubrey. 

The sight of the curate in company with Mal- 
travers explained all at once to Vargrave. He 
■aw thai the mask was torn from his face ; the prize 
matched from his stasp; his falsehood known; 
his plot counter-worked ; his villany baffled ! He 
struggled in vain for self-composure; all his re- 
sources of courage and craft seemed drained and 
exhausted. Livid, speechless, almost trembling, 
he cowered beneath the eyes of Maltravers. 

Evelyn, not as yet aware of the presence of her 
former lover, was the first to break the silence. 
She lifted her face in alarm from the bosom of the 
Bood curate: <*My mother; she is well; she 
Eves ; what brings you hither 1" 

'* Your mother is well, my child. I have come 
hither, at her earnest request, to save you from a 
marriage inith that unworthy man !*' 

Lord Vargrave smiled a ghastly smile, but made 
BO answer. 

" Ixird Vargrave," said Maltravers, ** you will 
feel at once that you have no farther business under 
this roof. Let us withdraw ; I have much to thank 
you for." 

" I will not stir !*' exclaimed Vargrave, passion- 
ately, and stankpinff on the floor. " Miss Cameron, 
the guest of La^ Doltimore, whose house and 



presence you thus radely profane, is my afllatio«d 
bride ; affianced with her own consent, l^velyoy 
beloved Evelyn ! mine you are yet ; you alone can 
cancel the bond. Sur, I know not what you minr 
have to say, what mystery in vour immaculate lira 
to disclose; but unless Lady Doltimore, whont 

Jrour violence appals and terrifies, orders me to 
eave her roof, it is not I, it is yourself who are the 
intruder ! Lady Doltimore, with your permission, 
I will direct your servant to conduct this gentleman 
to his carriage !** 

*' Lady Doltimore, pardon me," said Maltravers, 
coldly ; ** I will not be urged to any failure of re- 
spect to you. My lord, if the most abject coward- 
ice be not added to your other vices, you will not 
make this room the theatre for our altercation. I 
invite you, in those gentle terms which no gentle- 
man ever yet refused, to withdraw with me." 

The tone and manner of Maltravers exercised a 
strange control over Vargrave ; he endeavoured in > 
vain to keep alive the passion into which he had 
souffht to work himself; hts voice faltered, his head 
sunk upon his breast. It was a most extraordinary 
picture, that group! Caroline, turning her eyes 
from one to the other in wonder and dismay ; Ev- 
elyn, believing all a dream, yet alive only to the 
thought that, by some merciful interposition of 
Providence, she should escape the consequences of 
her own rashness, clinging to Aubrey, with her 
gaze riveted on Maltravers; and Aubrey, whose 
gentle character was borne down and silenced by 
the powerful and tempestuous passions that now. 
met m collision and conflict, withheld by his abhor- 
rence of Varsrave's treachery from interfering as a 
mediator, and yet urged by the apprehension of 
bloodshed, that for the first time crossed him, to in- 
terpose, almost to conciliate. 

There was a moment of dead silence, in which 
Vargrave seemed to be nerving and collecting him- 
self for such course as might be best to pursoe, 
when again the door opened, and the name of Mr. 
Howard was announced. 

Hurried and agitated, the young secretary, scarce- 
ly noticing the rest of the party, rushed to Lord 
Vargrave. 

** My lord ! a thousand pardons for interrupting 
you ; business of such importance ! I am so for- 
tunate to find you !" 

" What is the matter, sirl" 

'* These letters, my lord; I have so much to 
sayl" * 

Any interruption, even an earth^hake, at that 
moment must have been welcome to VargraTe. 
He bent his head with a polite smile to the party, 
linked his arm into his secretary's, and withdrew to 
the recess of the farthest window. Not a minute 
elapsed before he turned away with a look of scorn* 
ful exultation. " Mr. Howard," said he, " go and 
refresh yourself, and come to me at twelve o'clock 
to-night ; I shall be at home then." The secretaiy 
bowMl and withdrew. 

"Now, sir," said Vargrave to Maltravers, "I 
am willing to leave you in possession of the fields 
Miss Cameron, it will be, I fear, impossible for me to 
entertain any longer the bright hopes I had once 
formed ; my cmel fate compels me to seek fortune 
in any matrimonial engagement. I regret to inform 
you that you are no longer the great heiress ; the 
whole of your capital was placed in the hands of Mr. 
Douce for the completion of the purchase of ZJuAb 
Court. Mr. Douce is a bankmot ; he has fled to 
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America. This letter is an express irom my law* 
yer ; the house has closed its payments ! Perhaps 
we may hope to obtain sixpence in the pound. I 
ftm a loser also ; the forfeit-money bequeathpd to 
mo is gone. I know not whether, as your trustee, 
I am not accomitable for the loss of your fortune 
(drawn out on my responsibility); probably so. 
But as I have not now a shilling in the world, I 
doubt whether Mr. Maltravers will advise you to 
institute proceedings. Mr. Maltravers, to-morrow, 
at nine o'clock, I will listen to what ^u have to 
say. I wish you all good-night." He bowed, 
seized his hat, and vanished. 

** Evelyn," said Aubrey, "can you require to 
learn more, to feel that you are released from union 
with a man without heart and honour V 

** No, no ; I am so happy !" cried Evelyn, burst- 
ing into tears. ** This hated wealth, I feel not its 
loss ; I am released from all duty to my benefactor. 
Oh God, I am free I" 

The last tie that had yet united the guilty Caro- 
line to Vargrave was broken ; a woman forgives sin 
in her lover, but never meanness. The degrading, 
the abject position in which one whom she had 
served as a slave now stood (though, as yet, his 
worst villanies were unknown to her), filled her 
with shame, horror, and disgust. She rose abrupt- 
ly and left the room. They did not miss her. 

Maltravers approached Evelyn ; he took her 
hand, and pressed it to his lips and heart. 

" Evelyn," said he, mournfully, " you require an 
explanation: to-morrow I will give and seek it. 
To-night we are both too unnerved for such com- 
munications. I can only now feel joy at your es- 
cape, and hope that I may still minister to your 
future happiness ;" his voice faltered, and he sighed. 

** But," said Aubrey, "can we believe this new 
and astounding statement t can this loss be so ir- 
remediable 1 may we not yet take precaution, and 
save, at least, some wrecks of this noble fortune 1" 

" I thank you for recalling me to the world," 
said Maltravers, eagerly. " I will see to it this in- 
stant ; and to-morrow, Evelyn, after my interview 
vrith joiif I will hasten to Iiondon, and act in that 
capacity still left to me, your guardian, your friend." 

He turned away his face and hurried to the door. 

Evelyn clung more closely to Aubrey : " But 
you will not leave me to-nfght t you can stay ; we 
can find you accommodation ; do not leave me." 

** Leave you, my child ! no ; we have a thou- 
sand things to say to each other. I will not," he 
added, in a whisper, turning to Maltravers, " fore- 
stall your communications." 



CHAPTER III. 

■* Alack, 'tis he. Why, &e was met even now 
As mad as tbe vez'd sea." 

Lear, 

In tbe Rue de la Palx there resided an English 
lawyer of eminence, with whom Maltravers had had 
previous dealings ; to this gentleman he now drove. 
He acquainted nim with the news he had just heard 
respecting tbe bankruptcy of Mr. Douce, and corn- 
miss. sneeT him to leave Paris the first moment he 
could obtain a passport, and to proceed to London. 
At all events, he would arrive there some hours 
before Maltravers; and those hours were some- 
thbff gained. This done, he drove to the nearest 

Vol. n. 



hotel, which chanced to be the Hotel de M— , 
where, though he knew it not, it so happened that 
Lord Vargrave himself lodged. As his carriage 
stopped without, while the porter unclosed the 
gates, .a man who had been loitering under the 
lamps darted forward, and, prying into the carriage 
window, regarded Maltravers earnestly. The lat- 
ter, preoccupied and absorbed, did not notice him ; 
but when the carriage drove into the courtyard, it 
was followed by the stranger, who was muffled in 
a worn and tattered cloak, and whose movements 
were unheeded amid the bustle of the arrival. The 
porter's wife led the way to a second floor, just left 
vacant, and the frotteur began to arrange the fire. 
Maltravers threw himself abstractedly upon the 
sofa, insensible to all around him, when, lifting his 
eyes, he saw before him the countenance of C^sa- 
rini ! The Italian (supposed, perhaps, by the per- 
sons of the hotel to be one of the new-comers) 
was leaning over the back of a chair, supporting his 
face vrith his hand, and fixing his eyes with an 
earnest and sorrowful expression upon the features 
of his ancient rival. When he perceived that he 
was recognised, he approached Maltravers, and said 
in Italian, and in a low voice, ^ You are the man 
of all others whom, save one, I most desired to 
see. I have much to say to you, and my time is 
short. Spare me a few minutes." 

The tone and manner of Caesarini were so calm 
and rational that they changed the first impulse of 
Maltravers, which was that of securing a maniac ; 
while his emaciated countenance, his squalid gar- 
ments, the air of penury and want diffused over his 
whole appearance, irresistibly invited his compas- 
sion. With all the more anxious and pressing 
thoughts that weighed upon him, he could not re- 
fuse the conference thus demanded. He dismissed 
the attendanllB, and motioned Caesarini to be seated. 

The Italian drew near to the fire, which now 
blazed brightly and cheerily, and, spreading his thin 
hands to the flame, seemed to enjoy the physical 
luxury of the warmth. *' Cold, cold," he said, pit- 
eously, as to himself, " Nature is a bitter protector. 
But frost and famine are, at least, more merciful 
than slavery and darkness." 

At this moment Ernest's servant entered to know 
if his master would not take refreshments, for he 
had scarcely touched food upon the road. And, as 
he spoke, Csesarini turned keenly and wistfiilly 
round. There was no mistaking the appeal. Wine 
and cold meat were ordered ; and, when the ser- 
vant vanished, Cnsarini turned to Maltravers with 
a strange smile, and said, " You see what the love 
of liberty brings men to ! They found me plenty 
in the jail ! But I have read of men who feast^ 
merrily before execution, have not you ] and my 
hour is at hand. All this day I have felt chained 
by an irresistible destiny to this house. But it was 
not you I sought ; no matter ; in the crisis of ooi 
doom all its agents meet togeUier ! It is the lasl 
act of a dreary play I" 

., The Italian turned again to the fire, and beot 
over it, muttering to himself. 

Maltravers remained silent and thoughtful. Now / 
was the moment once more to replace the maniac 
under the kind vigilance of his family ; to snatch 
him from the horrors, perhaps, of starvation itself, 
to which his escape had condemned him : if he 
could detain Cesarini till De Montaigne could ar* 
rive ! 

Agreeably to this thought, he quietly drew to> 
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fTBfck him tbe portfbtio wliicli hftd been laid on the 
Ukble, and with Gtfaarini's back still turned to him, 
wrote a hasty line to Be MonUigne. When his 
leryant F»-entered with the wine and viands, Mal^ 
trayert followed him out of the room, and bade him 
tee the note sent immediately. On returning he 
(bund Csesarini devouring the food'bef(Mre him with 
ill the voracity of famine. It was a dreadful 8%ht : 
the mtellect ruined, the mind darkened, the wild, 
fierce animal alone left ! 

When Cassttrini had appeased his hun^ be drew 
nesff to Maltravers, and thus accosted hmi : 

** I must lead you back to the past. I sinned 
against you and the dead ; but Heaven has avenged 
you, and me you can pity and iergive. Maltravers, 
^re is another more gailt}r than I, but proud, pros- 
perous, and great; His crime Heaven has left to 
the revenge of man I I bound myseif by an oath not 
to reveal his villany. I cancel the oath now, for 
the knowledge of it should survive his life and mine. 
And, mad though they deem me — ^the mad are proph- 
ets — and a solemn conviction^ a voice not of earth, 
tells me that he uid I aire already in the Shadow of 
Death.'^ 

Here Ottsarini, with a calm and precise accuracy 
of self-possession,' a minuteness of circumstance 
and detail that, coming from one whose very eyes 
betrayed his terrible disease, was infinitdy thrilling 
m its effect, related the counsels, the persuasion, %he 
stratagems of Lumley. Slowly and distinctly he 
f<»eed into the heart of Maltravers that sickening 
reemd of cold fraud, calculating on vehement pas- 
sion as its tool ; md thus he concluded his narra- 
tion : 

" Now, wonder no longer why I have lived till 
dlis hour ; why I have clung to freedom through 
want and hunger, amid beggars, felons, and out- 
easts * In that freedoBk was my Itftt hope; the 
hope of revenge!'* 

Maltravers returned no answer for some moments. 
At length he said calmly, ** Caesarini, there are in- 
juries 80 great that they defy revenge. Let us 
alike, since we are alike injured, trust our cause to 
Hod who reads «Ii hearts, and, better than we can 
do, measures both crime and its excuses. You 
tlifaik that he has not suffered, that he has gone free. 
We know not his internal history ; prosperity and 
power are no signs of happiness ; they bring no ez- 
enption from care. Be soothed and be ruled, Ca- 
Mtini. Let the stMM* once more close over the 
solemn geave. Turn with me to the future ; and 
lo^us rather seek to be the judges of ourselves than 
the executionen of another.'* 

Casarmi listened gloomily, and was about to an- 



Bikl here vft mttst retmm to Lord Yargnve* 
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« My noble lord. 
Tour woitBy friends do lack you.' 



Jradoefn* 



*<BeisahoaiU: 
The doers ars open." 



IHd. 



Oh leaving Lady DoItimore*s house Lumley drove 
to his hotel. His secretary had been the bearer of 
other communications, with the nature of which he 
hid not yet acquainted himself. But he saw by the 



floperseription tfact they were of great imnortaaMA 
Still, however, even in the solitude and privacy 
of his own chamber, it was not on the instant tint 
he c<)uld divert his thoughts from the ruin of has 
fortunes ; the loss not only of Evdyn*o property, 
but his own daime upon it (for the whole capital 
had been placed in Donee's hands) ; the total wreck 
of his grand scheme ; the triumf^ he had afforded 
to Maltravers ! H& ground his teeth in impotent 
rage and groaned aloud as he tmversed his room 
with hast^iknd uneven strides. At last he paused 
and muttered, ** Well, the spider toils on even whffin 
its very power of weaving fresh webs is exhausted ; 
it lies in wait, it forces itself into the webs of others. 
Brave insect, thou art my model I While I have 
breath in my body, the world and all its crosses, 
Fortune and all her malignity, shall not prevail 
a^nst me! What man ever yet fail^ until he 
lumself grew craven, and sold his soul to the arch 
fiend. Despair ! 'Tis but a girl and a fortune lost ; 
they were toughly fought for, that is soioe comfort. 
Now to what is yet left to me !'* 

The first letter Lumley opened was from Lord 
Saxingfaam. It filled him with disutey. The ques- 
tion at issue had been formally but abruptly decided 
in the cabinet against Vargrave and his manosuvres. 
Some hasty expressions of Lord Saxingfaam had 
been instantly caught at by the premier, and a res- 
ignation, rather hinted at than declared, was per- 
emptorily accepted. Lord Saxingham and Lumley^s 
adherents in the government were to a man dismiss- 
ed ; and, at the time Lord Saxingham wrote, the 
premier was with the king. 

'' Curse their folly ! the puppets, the doits !" ex* 
claimed Lumley, crushing the letter in his haqd. 
** The moment I leave tMm they run their heads 
against the wall. Curse them, curse myself, curse 
the man who weaves ropes yriih sand I Nothing, 
nothing left for me but exile or suicide ! Stay, 
what is thisV* His eye fell on the vrell-known 
handwritmg of the premier. He tore the eavelq)e, 
impatient to know tne worst. His eyes q>arkled as 
he proceeded. The letter was most courteous, most 
comjdinwntary, most wooing. The minister was a 
man consummately versed in the aite that increase, 
as well as those which purge a party. Saxingham 
and his friends were imbeciles, incapables, mostly 
men who had ouHived thekr day. Bat Lord Var- 
grave, in the prime of life, versatile, accomplifthed, 
vigorous, bitter, unscrupulous; Vai^rave was of 
another mould, Vargrave was to be beaded ; and, 
therefore, if poesible, to be retained. His poweis 
of mischief were unquestionably increased by the 
universal talk of London that he was about soon to 
wed so wealthy a lady. The minister knew his 
man. In terms of affected regret he alluded to the 
loss the government would'sudtain in the services 
of Lord Saxingham, &c. ; he rejoiced that Lord 
Vargrave*sabs«aoe from London had prevented his 
being prematurely mixed up, by false scruples of 
honour, in secessions his juogment must condemn. 
He treated of the question in disputie with the most 
delicate address ; confessed the reasonableness oi 
Lord Vargrave*8 former opposition to it ; but oeD" 
tended that it was now, if not wise, inevitable. B« 
said nothing of the jtistice of the measure he pro- 
posed to adopt, but much on the expediency. He 
concluded by offering to Vargrave, in the most cea^ 
dial and flattering terms, the very seat in the cabi« 
net which Lord Saxingham had vacated, with an 
apology for its inadequacy to his lordship's m«dts' 
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mA a distinct uiddefimtepiomise of the lefosal of 
the gorgeous vicefoyalty. of India, which would be 
TBcant next yen by the return of the present gor-* 
emor^general. 

Unprincipled as Vargrave wa»> it is not, per* 
haps, judging him too mildlj to say that, had he 
■ncceeded in obtaining Ev^yn's band and fortmie, 
he would have shrunk from the baseness he now 
meditated. To step coldly into the very post of 
which he, and he alone, had been the cause of de- 
priving his earliest patron and nearest relative ; to 
profit by the betrayal of his own party ; to damn 
Dimself eternally in the eyes of his ancient friende; 
to pass down the stream of history as a mercenair 
apostate ; from all this Yargrave must have shrunk 
had he seen one spot of honest ground on which to 
maintain his footing. But, now the waters of the 
abyss were closing over his head, he would have 
caught at a straw ; how much more consent to be 
pricked up by the vessel of an enemy ! All objec- 
tion, all scruple vanished at once. • And the *< bar- 
baric gold" "of Ormus and of Ind" glittered be- 
fore the greedy eyes of the penniless adventurer ! 
Not a day was now to be lost ; how fortunate that 
a written proposition, from which it was impossible 
to recede, had been made to him before the failure 
of his matrimonial projects had become known ! 
Too happy to leave Paris, he would set off on the 
morrow, and conclude in person the negotiation. 
Vargrave glanced towards the dock ; it was scarce- 
ly past eleven ; what revelations are worked in mo- 
ments ! Within an hour he had lost a wife, a noble 
fortune, changed the pq^tics of his vdiole life, step- 
ped into a 'cabinet office, and was already calcula- 
ting how much a governor general of India could 
lay by in five years ! But it was only eleven 
oSclock ; he had put oflf Mr. Howard's visit till 
twelve ; he wished so much to see him, and learn 
all the London gossip connected with the recent 
events. Poor Mr. Douce ! Vargrave had alrea^ 
forgotten his existence ! he rang his bell hastily. It 
was some time before his servant answered. 

Promptitude and readiness were virtues that Lord 
Vargrave peremptorily demanded in a servant ; and 
88 he paid the best price for the articles, less in 
wages than in plundei^ he was sure to obtain them. 

" Where the deuse have you been 1 this is the 
third time I have rung ! you ought to have been in 
the anteroom !" 

" I beg your lordship's pardon ; but I was help- 
ing Mr. Maltravers's valet to find a key which he 
dropped in the courtyard.'* 

« Mr. Maltravers ! Is he at this hotel 1" 

" Yes, my lord. His rooms are just over head." 

" Humph ! Has Mr. Howard engaged a lodging 

" No, my lord. He left word that he was gone 
to his aunt, Led^ Jane." 

** Ah ! Lady Jane lives at Paris, so she does ; 
Rue Chau8s6e d'Antin ; you know the house 1 go 
immediately, go yourself! dont trust to a messen- 
ger, and beg Mr. Howard to return with you. I 
want to see him instantly." 

"Yes, my lord." 

The servant went. JiUmley was in a mood in 
which sol||ide was intolerable. He was greatly 
excited ; and some natural compunctions at the 
course on which he had decided made him long to 
Bscape from thought. So Maltravers was under 
the same roof ! He had promised to give him an. 
interview next day ; but next day he wished to be 



on the- road to London. Why not have it oTsr t^ 
night 1 But could Maltravers meditate any hostile 
proceedings 1 imposnble! Whatever Iue causes 
of complaint, they were of too ddieate and sE^ci^t 
a nature for seeonds, bullets,, and newsp-i|:>DT pai^ 
gnwhs ! He might feel secure that he siiould not 
be delayed by any Bois de Boulogne assignation ; 
bat it was necesssiy to Ais konomr {!!.') that he 
should not seem to shun the man he had daceiv^ 
and wronged. He woald go up to him at ou€6 ; 
a new excitement would distract his tliouffhts. 
Agreeably to this resohrtioD, Lord Vargrave kft hk 
room, and was about to dose the outer dcor. when 
he reeoHected that perhaps his servant «might not 
meet with Howard ; that the secretary mig& prob* 
abfy arrive before the time fixed ; it would be- as 
well to leave hie door open. He accordingly stop* 
ped, and writing upon a piece^f paper, " Dear How- 
ard, send up for me the moment you arrive; I 
shall be with Mr- Maltravers, au secomd, Vais* 
grave," wafered the afficht^ to the door, which he 
then left ajar, and the lamp in the landing-plaot 
fell clear and full on the p^er. 

It was the voiee of Vargrave, in the little ston#» 
paven antechamber 'witiieiit,inquirii^ of the sefyaat 
if Mr. Maltravers was at home, whi<^ had startkd 
and interrupted Cssarini in huf r^y to Ernest I 
Each recognised that dwip, clear voice ; esoh 
glanced at the othw. 

" I will not see Mm," said Maltravers, hastlhf 
moving towards the door ; " you are not fit to— "^ 

"A^t him ; no !" add Cassarini, with a fiBPtiy<i 
and sinister glance, 'which a man versed in his dJOh 
ease would have understood, but which Maltravers 
did not even observe ; ** I will retire into yomr bed* 
room ; my eyes are heavy, I could sleep." 

He' (^ned the inner door as he spake, and had 
scarcely reclosed it before Vargrave entered. 

" Your servant said you were engaged ; but I 
thought you might see an old friend;" and Var> 
grave coolly seated himself. 

Maltravers drew the bolt across the door that 
separated them from Ctesarini ; and the two men^ 
whose characters and lives were so strongly con* 
trasted, were now alone. 

" You wished an interview, an explanation," said 
Lumley : ** I shrink from neither. Let me fore« 
staU inquiiT and complaint. I deceived you \OD!tm^ 
ingly and deliberately, it is quite true ; all stFat*« 
gems are fair in love and war. Thi$ prize wtt 
vast ! I believed my career depended on it ; I 
could not resist the temptation. I knew that beibM 
long you would learn that Evelyn was not jpag 
daughter; that the first communication between 
yourself and Lady Vargrave would betray me ! but 
It was worth trying a eottp de fnain. You have 
foiled me, and conquered ; be it so; I congratulaM 

Et. You are tolerably rich, and the loss of Eye* 
's fortune will not vex you as it would have 
le me !" 

" Lord Vargrave, it is but poor afibctatfon tA 
treat thus lightly the dark falsehood you conceived, 
the awful curse you inflicted upon me ! Your sight 
)» now so painful to me, it so stirs the passions that 
I would seek to suppress, that the sooner our in^ 
terview is terminated the better. I have to charge 
you, also, with a crime^ not, perhaps, baser than 
the one you so cahnhr own, but the consequenc6S 
of which were more ratal ; jtm understand mei'* 
"I do not." 
" Do not tempt me, do not lie !" said Mfdtrsr* 
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en, still in a calm voice, though his passions, nat- 
urally so strong, shook his whole frame. **To 
your arts I owe the exile of years that shoald have 
been better spent ; to those arts CsBsarini owes the 
wreck of his reason, and Florence Lascelles her 
early grave ! Ah ! you are pale now ! your tongue 
cleaves to your mouth! And think you these 
crimes will go for ever unrequited 1 think you that 
there is no justice in the thunderbolts of 6od1" 

«*Sir!" said Vargrave, starting to his feet, «*I 
know not what you suspect, I care not what you 
beiieve ! But*I am accountable to man, and that 
account I am willing to render. You threatened 
me in the presence of my ward ; you spoke of 
cowardice and hinted at danger. Whatever my* 
vices, want of courage is not one. Stand by your 
threats ; I am ready to brave them !" 

« A year, perhaps a short month ago," replied 
Maltravers, " and I would have arrogated justice to 
my own mortal hand ; nay, this very night, had the 
hazard of either of our lives been necessary to save 
Evelyn from your persecution, I would have incur- 
red all things for her sake ! But that is past ; from 
me j<m have nothing to fear. The proofs of your 
earlier guilt, wiih its 4readful results, would alone 
suffice to warn me from the solemn responsibility 
of human vengeance ! Great Heaven ! what hand 
could dare to send a criminal so long hardened, so 
black with crime, unatoning, uiftepentant, and un- 
irepared, before the judgment-seat of the All 
UST : Go, unhappy man! may life long be spared 
to you ! Awake, awake from this world, before your 
feet pass the irrevocable boundary of the next !'* 

"X came not here to listen to homilies and the 
cant of the conventicle," said Vargrave, vainly 
struggling for a haughtiness of mien that his con- 
science-stricken aspect terribly belied ; " not I, but 
this wrong world is to be blamed if deeds that strict 
morality may not justify, but the effects of v|hich 
*— I, no prophet, could not foresee — were necessary 
for success in life. I have been but as all other 
men have been who struggle against fortune to be 
rich and great : ambition must make use of foul 
ladders." 

V Oh !" said Maltravers, earnestly, touched invol- 
untarily, and in spite of his abhorrence of the crim- 
inal, by. the relenting that this miserable attempt at 
selfojustification seemed to denote ; *'oh! be warn- 
ed while it is yet time ; wrap not yourself in these 
paltry sophistries ; look back to your past career ; 
see to what heights you mi^ht have climbed if, with 
those rare gifts and energies, with that subtle sa* 
flacity and indomitable courage, your ambition had 
but chosen the straight, not the crooked path. 
Pause ! many years may yet, in the course of na- 
ture, afford vou time to retrace your steps, to atone 
to thousands the injuries you have inflicted on 
the few. I know not why I thus address you ; 
but something diviner than indignation urges me ; 
something tells me that you are uready on ute brink 
of theabvss!" 

Lord Vargrave changed colour, nor did he speak 
for some moments ; then raismg his head, with a 
faint smile he said, " Maltravers, you are a false 
soothsayer. At this moment my paths, crooked 
though they be, have led me far towards the sum- 
mit of my proudest hopes : the straight path would 
have lefl . me at the foot of the mountain ! You 
yourself are a beacon against the course you advise. 
Let us contrast each other. You took the straight 
fieth, I the crooked. You, my superior in fortune ; 



you, infinitely above me in genius ; yoo, bom to < 
mand and never to crouch, how do we stand now, 
each in the prime of life 1 You, with a barren and 
profitless reputation, without rank, without power, 
almost without the hope of power. I — but you 
know not my new dignity — I, in the cabinet of Eng- 
land's ministry, vast fortunes opening to my gaze, 
the proudest station not too high for my reasonable 
ambition ! You, wedding yourself to some grand 
chimera of an object — ^inuess — ^when it eludes your 
grasp. I, swinging, squirrel-like, from scheme to 
scheme ; no matter if one breaks, another is at 
hand ! Some men would have cut their throats in 
despair an hour ago, in losing the object of a seven 
vears' chase, beauty and wealth both ! I open a 
letter, and find success in one quarter to counter- 
balance failure in another. Bah ! bah ! Each to 
his mitierj Maltravers ! For you, honour, melan- 
choly, and, if it please you, repentance also ! For 
me, the onward, rushing life ; never looking back 
to the past; never balkncing the stepping-stones 
to the future. Let us not envy each other; if 
you were not Diogenes, you would be Alexander. 
Adieu! our interview is over. Will you forget and 
forgive, and shake >hands once more 1 You draw 
back, you frown! well, perhaps you are right 
If we meet again — " 

'* It will be as strangers." 

" No rash vows ! you may return to politics ; 
you may want office. I am of your way of think- 
ing now ; and, ha ! ha ! poor Lumley Ferrers could 
make you a lord of the treasury : smooth travelling 
and cheap turnpikes on crooked paths, believe me. 
Farewell!" • 

On entering the room into which Cssarini hid 
retired, Maltravers found him flown. His servaat 
said that the gentleman hadgone away shortly after 
Lord Varerave*s anrival. Ernest reproached him- 
self bttteny for neglecting to secure the door that 
conducted to the anteclumber; but still it was 
probable that Cssarini would return in the morn- 
ing. 

The messehger who had taken the letter to De 
Montaigne had brought back word that the latter 
was at his villa, but expected at Paris early the 
next day ; Maltravers hoped to see him before his 
departure ; meanwhile, he threw himself on hii 
bed ; and, despite all the anxieties that yet oppress- 
ed him, the fatigues and excitement he had unde^ 
eone exhausted even the endurance of that iron 
frame, and he fell into a profound slumber. 



CHAPTER V. 

** By eight ttvmorrow- 
Tboa Shalt be made immortal." 

Meantn/or Meaturt, 

Lord Vaboraw returned to his apartment to 
find Mr. Howard, who had but just that instant ar- 
rived, warming his white and well-ringed hands by 
the fire. He conversed with him for half an hour 
on all the topics on which the secretary could give 
him information, and then dismissed himonce more 
to the roof of Lady Jane. ^ 

As he slowly undressed himself, he saw on his 
writing-table the note which Lady Doltimoie had 
referr^ to, and which he had not yet opened. He 
lazily broke the seal, ran carelessly over its fttr 
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tflott^ words of remorse and alarm, and threw it 
down M^ain with a contemptuotts " pshaw !" Thus 
Qb^usfly are the sorrows of a guilty tie felt by the 
diaft of the world and the woman of society ! 

As his servant placed before htm his wine and 
w&ter, he told him to see early to the preparations 
fin departure, and to Oall him at nine o^clock. 

« Shall 1 shut that door, my lordV* said the 
tttlet, pointing to one that communicated with one 
of those large closets, or armoireiy that are com- 
mon appendages to French bedrooms, and in which 
wood and sundry other matters are kept. 

^ No," said Lord Vargrave, petulantly ; " you 
servants are so fond ot excluding every oreath of 
air. I should never have a window open if I did 
lAt open it myself. Leave the door as it is ; and 
do not be later than nine to-morrow." 

The servant, who slept hi a kind of kennel that 
communicated with the anteroom, did as he was 
bid ; and Vargrave put out his candle, betook him- 
self to bed, and, after drowsily gating on the dying 
embers of the fire, which threw a dim, ghastly light 
over the chamber, fell fast asleep. The clock struck 
tiie ^rst hour of morning, and in that house aU 
seemed still. 

The next morning Maltravers was disturbed from 
. his slumber by De Montaigne, who, arrivmg, as 
was often his wont, at an early hour from his villa, 
h&d found Ernest's note of the previous evening. 

Maltravers rose and dressed himself; and, while 
De Montaigne was yet listening to the account 
which his mend gave of his adventure with C«sa- 
rini, and the unhappy man^s accusation of his ac- 
complice, Ernest's servant entered the room very 
abruptly. 

*« Sir,*' said he, ** I thought you might like to 
know — ^what is to be done'l the whole lotel is in 
confusion; Mr. Howard has been sent for, and 
Lotd Doltimore ; so veiY strange, so sudden !" . 

«* What is the matter f speak plain." 

«* Lord Vargrave, sir ; pcior Lord Vargrave—** 

•• Lord Vaigrave !** 

**Tes, sir; the master of the hotel, hearing you 
knew his lordship, would be so g^ad if you would 
ceme down. Lord Vargrave, nr, is dead; found 
dead in his bed P* 

Midtravers was rooted to the spot with smaze 
■bd horror. Dead ! and but last night so fuU <A life, 
•nd schemes, and hope, and ambition. 

As soon as he recovered himself he hurried to 
tbe spot, and Be Montaigne fbllowed. llie latter, 
ts they descended the. stairs, hid his hand on Er- 
nest's arm, and detained him. 

«<l)idyou say that Castruccio left the ^»rtraent 
widle Vargrave was with you,^|dt almost imme-< 
&tely after his narrative of Vaigrave's instigation 
to his crime 1" 

-Yes." 

'Hxe eyes of &e friends m^; fttenibfe tttspi- 
cami possessed bolh. 

. '* No, it is impossible I" exclaimed Maltmvers. 
*'How could he obtain entrance; how jmas Lord 
Tactttaye's servants t Ko, no ; think of it not.** 

Tftey hurried down ^e etairs ; they reached the 
Hflfter door of Vargrave's apartment ; te notice to 
Howard, with the name of Varmve underscored, 
WW still on the panels; Be Mdntaigne niw ^ 
diuddered. 

They were in ^e room by the bedside ; a gnmp 
wwe collected round ; ^ey gave way as the Eng- 
llriiman and his friend approached ; and the eyes 

Vol. n. 47 



of Maltravers suddenly rested on the face of laA 
Vugrave, locked, rigid, and convulsed. 

Iliere was a buzz of voices which had ceased fX 
the entrance of Maltravers ; it was now sKhewed. 
A surgeon had been summoned ; a vounjf English- 
man of no great repute or name; He was making 
inquiries as he bent over the corpse. ( 

" Yes, sir," said Lord Vargwve's sertant, " his 
lordship told me to call him at nine o'clock! I came 
in at that hour, but his lordship did not move or 
answer me. I then looked to see if he were>ery 
sound asleep, and I saw that the pillows had got^ 
somehow over his face, and his head seemed to lie 
very low ; so I moved the pillows, and I saw that 
his lordship was dead." 

** Sir," said the surgeon, turning to Maltrmven, 
« you were a friend of his lordship's, I hear. I * 
have ahready sent for Mr. Howard and Lord Bolf i 
more. Shall I speak with you a minute T" 

Maltravers noaded assent. The surgeon cleared 
the room of all but himself, Be Montaigne, and 
Maltravers. 

**Has\that servant lived long with Lord Vat- 
grave ?" asked the surgeon. 

** I believe so ; yes ; I recollect his face ; why!^ 

*' And you think him safe and honest ?" 

'^ I don't know ; I know nothing of him." 

" Look here, sir," and the surgeon pointed to a 
slight discolouration on one side the tnroat of the 
dead man. ^* This may be accidental, purely nat- 
ural ; his lordship may have died in a fit ; there 
are no certain marks of outward violence ; but suf- 
focation by murder might still — ^" 

»* Great Heaven! but who beside the servant 
could gain admission 1 Was the outer door closed t'* 

** The servant can take oath that he shut the dooi 
before goinfi to bed, and that no one was with his 
lordship or m the rooms when Lord Vargrave re- 
tired to rest. Entrance from the vrindows is hn- 
possible. . Mind, sir^ I do not think I have anjr 
right to suspect any one. His lordship had been 
in vdky ill health a short time before ; had had, I 
hear, a rush of blood to the head. Certainly, if 
the servant be innocent, we can suspect no one 
else. You had better send for more experienced 
practitioners." 

Be Mo&tu^e, who had hitherto said nothing, 
now looked with a hurried glance round the room ; 
he perceived the closet door, which was ajar, and 
xosned to it, as by an involuntary impulse. The 
closet was large, but a considerable pile of woo^ 
and some lumber of odd chairs and tables, took up 
a great part of the space. Be Montaigne searched 
behind and amid this litter with trenmling haste ; 
no trace of secreted murder was visible. He re- 
turned to the bedroom with a satisfied and relieved 
expression of countenance. He then compelled 
himself to approach the body, from which he had 
hitherto recoiled. 

** Sir," said he, almost harshly, as he turned to 
the surgeon, ** what idle doubts are these ! Cannot 
men die in their beds, of sudden death ; no blood 
to stain their pifiows, no loophole for crime to pass 
through, bat we must have science itself startling 
us witi^ silly terrors 1 As for the servant, I. will 
answer for bis innocence ; his manner, his voice 
attest it" The suigeon drew back abashed and 
humbled, and began to apologize, to qualSy, when 
Lord Boltimore abruptly entered. . 

«« Ooodheavens !" saidh^ " what is thisi Wfafet 
dolheafi IsitpossSble! Bead! Sosuddeniyf* 
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He east a hurried glance at the body, shivered, and 
•{ckened, and threw himself into a chair, as if to 
recover the shock. When again he removed his 
hand from his face, he saw lying before him on the 
table an open note. The character was familiar ; 
his own name struck his eye ; it was the note Car- 
oline had sent the day before. As no one heeded 
him, Lord Doltimore read on, and possessed him- 
self of the proof of his wife*s guilt unseen. 

The s«&geon, now turning from De Montaigne, 

who had been rating him soundly for the last few 

mofiients, addressed himself to Lord Doltimore. 

,y" Your lordship," said he, " was, I hear, Lord Var- 

graye*s most intimate friend at Paris." 

'* I kis intimate friend !** said Doltimore, colour- 
ing hiffhly, and m a disdainful accent ; ** sir, you are 
miBinformed." 

" Haye you no orders to give, then, my lord!'* 

" None, sir. My presence here is quite useless. 
Qood-day to you, gentlemen, '* 

" With whom, then, do the last duties rest V 
said the surgeon, turning to Maltrayers and De 
Montaigne. ** With the iatelord's secretary. I ex- 
pect him eyery moment; and here he is, I sup- 
pose,*' as Mr. Howard, pale, and eyidently over- 
come with his agitation, entered the apartment. 
Perhaps, of all the human beings whom the ambi- 
tious spirit of that senseless clay had drawn around 
it by tne webs of interest, afilection, or intrigue, 
•that young man, whom it had never been a tempta- 
tion to Vargrave to deceive or injure, and who miss- 
ed only the gracious and familiar patron, mourned 
.most his memoiy and defended most his character. 
The grief of the poor secretanr was now indeed 
overmasterinff. He sobbed and wept like a child. 

When Maltravers retired from the chamber of 
death, De Montaigne accompanied him ; but, soon 
ileaving him again, as Ernest bent his way to Eve- 
lyn, he quietly rejomed Mr. Howard, who readily 
^sped at his offers of aid in the last jnelancholy du- 
ities and directions. 



CHAPTER VI. 
**If we do meet again, why we shall smile." 



Thb interview with Evelyn was long and painful. 
It was reserved for Maltravers to break to her the 
news of the sudden death of Lord Vargrave, which 
-•hocked her unspeakably ; and this, which made 
their first topic, removed much constraint and dead- 
ened much excitement in those which followed. 

Vargrave^s death served also to relieve Maltrav- 
M8 from a most anxious embarrassment. He need 
no longer fear that Alice would be degraded in the 
eyes of Evelyn. Henceforth the secret that identi- 
fied the erring Alice Darvil with the spotless Lady 
Vaivraye was safe, known only to Mrs. Leslie and 
to Aubrey. In the course of nature, i^ chances 
•of disclosure must soon die with them ; and should 
Alice at last become his wife ; and should Cleve- 
land suspect (which was not probable) th^t Maltrav- 
•ers had returned to his first love, he knew that he 
might depend on the inviolable secrecy of his earli- 
est friend. 

The tale Vargrave had told to Evelyn of his early, 
but, according to that tale, guiltless passion for Al- 
ice, he tacitly confirmed ; and he allowed that the 
lecollection of her virtues, and the intelligence of 



her sorrows and unextinguishable affection^ J«d 
made him recoil from a marriage with her suppc^iL 
daughter. He then proceeded to amaze fapr^^n'i 
the account of the mode in which he had disco>^(^ 
her real parentage ; of which the banker had If- :- 
to Alice^s discretion to inform her after she ha<^« 
tained tdie age of eighteen. And then simply, t^tj;; 
with manly and ill-controlled emotion, he toucaed 
upon the joy of Alice at beholding him again, unsn 
the endurance and fervour of her love, upon heri|e- 
version of fcelins at learning that, in her unforgi^ 
ten lover, she beheld the recent suiter of her adopt- 
ed child. 

'* And now," said Maltravers, in conclusion, " the 
path to both of us remains the same. To .^lice is 
our first duty. The discovery I have made of your 
real parentage does not diminish the claims which 
Alice has on me, does not lessen the frateful affec- 
tion that is due from you. Yes, Evelyn, we are 
not the less separated tor ever. But when I heard 
the wilful falsehood which the unhappy man, now 
hurried to his last account, to whom your birth was 
known, had imposed upon me; thinking, in his 
coarseness of soul, that the simple truth would not 
have sufiSced to ensure the annulment of our en- 

gement ; an^ when I learned, also, that you had 

ten hurried into accepting his hand, I trembled at 
your union with one so false and base. I came 
hither resolved to frustrate his schemes and to save 
you from an alliance, the motives of which I fore- 
saw, and to which my own letter, my own desertion, 
had perhaps urged you. New villanies on the part 
of this most perverted man came to my ear ; but he 
is dead ; let us spare his memory. For you, oh ! 
still let me deem myself your mend, your more 
than brother ; let me hope now that I have planted 
no thorn m that breast, and that your affection does 
not shrink from the cold word of friendship." 

** Of all the wonders you have told me,** answer- 
ed Evelyn, as soon as she could recover the power 
of words, '* my most poignant soirow is that I have 
no rightful claim to give a daughter's love to hez 
whom I shall ever idolize as my mother. Oh ! 
now I see why I thought her affection measured 
and lukewarm ! And have I, I destroyed her joy 
at seeing you again 1 But you, you will hasten to 
console, to reassure her ! She loves you still ; she 
will be happy at last ; and that, that thought, oh ! 
that thought compensates for all !*' 

There was so much warmth and simplicity in 
Evelyn's artless manner ; it was so evident that hef 
love for him had not been of that ardent natun^ 
which would at first have superseded every other 
thought in the anguish of losing him for ever, that 
the scale fell firoiB||he eyes of Aialtravera, and he 
saw at once that wt own love had blmded him to 
the true character of hers. He was human, and a 
sharp pang shot across his breast. He remained si- 
lent for some moments ; and then resumed, com- 
pelling himself, as he spoke, to ^ his eyes stead- 
fastly on hers. 

" And now, Evelyn — still may I so call you t— I. 
have a duty to discharge to another. You ar^ 
loved" — and he smiled, but the smile was sad— 
" by a younger and more suitable lover than I am. 
From noble and generous motives he suppressed 
that love ; he lefV you to a rival ; the rival remo- 
ved, dare he venture to explain to you his own con- 
duct and plead his own motives 1 George Le- 
ffard— *' Maltravers paused. The cheek on which 
he gazed was tinged with a soft blush; her eye* 
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«r«^re downcast ; there was a slight heaving t>eneath 
. . robe. Maltravers suppressed a sigh, and con- 
ed. He narrated his interview with Le^ard a1 
er ; and, passing lightly over what had chanced 
Venice, dwelt with generous eloquence on the 
. ignanimity with whicn his cratitude had been 
w played. Evelyn's eyes sparkled, and the smile 
just visited the rosy lips, and vanished again ; the 
Wtirst, because it was the least selfish, fear of Mal- 
travers was gone ; and no vain doubt of Evelyn's 
too keen regret remained to chill his conscience in 
obeying its earliest and strongest duties. 

« Farewell !" he said, as he rose to depart ; ** I 
will at once return to London and assist in the effort 
to save your fortune from this general wreck ; Life 
calls us back to its cares and business : farewell, 
£Telyn ! Aubrey will, I trust, remain with you 
atilL'» 

** Remain! Can I not return, then, -to my — ^to 
her — yes, let me call her mother still !" 

« Evelyn," said Maltravers, in a very low voice, 
" spare me, spare her that pain! Are we yet fit 
to — *' He paused ; Evelyn comprehended him ; 
and, hiding her face with her hands, burst into tears. 

"When Maltravers left the room he was met by 
Aubrey, who, drawing him aside, told him that Lord 
Doltimore had just informed him that it was not his 
intention to remain at Paris, and had more than del- 
iJitely hinted at a wish for the departure of Miss 
Cameron. In this emergency Maltravers bethought 
himeelf of Madame de St. Ventedour. 

No house in Paris was a more eligible refuge ; no 
friend more zealous ; no protector would be more 
kind ; no adviser more sincere. To her then he hast- 
ened. He briefly informed her of 7argrave's sudden 
death ; and suggested, that for Evelyn to return at 
once to a sequestered village in England might be 
a severe trial to spuits already broken ; anc^declared 
truly that, thoueh his marriage with Evelyn was bro- 
ken off, her welfare was no less dear to him than 
heretofore. At his first hint, Valerie, who took a 
cordial interest in Evelyn for her own sake, ordered 
her carriage, and drove at once to Lady Doltimore's. 
His lordship was ox^ ; her ladyship iU ; in her own 
room ; could see no one, not even her ^est. Ev- 
elyn in vain sent up to request an interview ; and at 
last, contenting herself with an affectionate note of 
farewell, accompanied Aubrey to the home of her 
new hostess. 

Gratified at least to know her with one who 
would be sure to win her affection and sooth her 
spirits, Maltravers set out on his solitary return to 
England. 

Whatever suspicious circumstances might or 
might not have attended the death of Lord Mar- 
grave, certain it is that no evidence confirmed and 
no popular rumour circulated them. His late ill- 
ness, added to the supjyosed shock of the loss of 
the fortune he had anticipated with Miss Cameron, 
sided by the simultaneous intelligence of the de- 
feat of uie party with whom it was believed he had 
indissolubly intwined his ambition, sufficed to ac- 
count, satisfactorily enough, for the melancholy 
event. De Montaigne, who had been long, though 
not intimately acquainted with the deceased, took 
upon himself all the necessary arrangements, and 
superintended the funeral ; ^kpi which ceremony 
Howard returned to London ; and in Paris, as in 
the grave, all things are forgotten ! But still in De 
Montaigne's breast there dwelt a horrible fear. As 
soon as he had learned firom Maltravers the charge 
tiM maniac brought against Vaigrave, there came 



u|>on him the recollection of that day when Cssadai 
had attempted De Moataigne's life, evidently mistg^ 
king him in his delirium for another, and the stUMh, 
cunning, and ferocious character which the icfsanity 
had ever afterward assumed. He had lead^ed from 
Howard that the outer door had been left ajar when 
Lord Vargrave was with Maltravers ;\ the writing 
on the panel, the name of Vargrave, would have 
struck Castruccio's eye as he descended the stairs ; 
the servant was fron^home, the apartmente desert- 
ed ; he might have won his way into the bbdcham- 
ber, concealed himself in the armairet and id\J;he 
dead of night, and in the deep and helpless sleep of 
his victim, have done the deed. What need of 
weapons ? the suffocating pillows, the silent gripe 
at the throat would stop speech and Ufe. What so 
easy as escape 1 to pass into the anteroom ; to un- 
bolt the door ; to descend into the courtyard ; to 
give the signal to the porter in his lodge, who, with- 
out seeing him, would pull the cordon^ and give him 
egress unobserved ; all this was so possible, so 
probable. 

De Montai^e now withdrew all inquiry for the 
unfortunate ; ne trembled at the thought of dis- 
covering him, of verifying his awful suspicions, of 
beholding a murderer in the brother of his wife ! 
But he was not doomed long to entertain fears for 
CaBsarini ; he was not fated ever to change suspi- 
cion into certainty. A few days after ]U>rd Var« \ 
grave's burial a corpse was drawn from the Seine. 
Some tablets in the pockets, scrawled over wiUi 
wild, incoherent verses, gave a clew to the discov- 
ery of the dead man's friends ; and, exposed at the 
Morgue, in that bleached and altered clay De Mon- 
tai^e recognised the remains of Castruccio Csesa- 
rim* " He died and made no sign !*' 



CHAPTER Vn. 

** Singula qiueque locum tensant aortita." 

Boa.,— Art. PotL 

Maltravers and the lawyers were enabled to 
save from the insolvent bank but a very scanty por- 
tion of that wealth in which Richard Templeton 
had rested so much of pride ! The title extinct, 
the fortune gone ; so do A Fate laugh at our posthu- 
mous ambition! Meanwhile Mr. Douce« with a 
considerable plunder, had made his way to Ameri- 
ca ; Uie bank owed nearly a million ; the purchaser- 
money for Lisle Court, which Mr. Douce had been 
so anxious to get into his clutches, had not sufiiced 
to stave off the ruin ; but a g^eat part of it sufficed 
to procure competence for mmself. How inferior 
in wit, in acuteness, in strataeem, was Douce to 
Vargrave ; and yet Douce had gulled him like a 
child ! well said the shrewd small philosopher c^ 
France, " On peut-6tre plus fin qu*un autre, mais 
pas plus fin que tons les autres.*' 

To Lmrd, whom Maltravers had again encoun- 
tered at Dover, the latter related the downfall of 
Evelyn's fortunes ; and Maltravers bved him whenr 
he saw that, far from changing his affection, the- 
loss of wealth seemed rather to raise his hopes. 
They parted ; and Legaid set out for Paris. 

But was Maltravers all the while forgetful of 
Alice 1 He had not been twelve hours in London, 
before he committed to a long and truthful letter all 
hifl thoughts, his hopes, his admiring and profound 

Sititude. Again, and with solemn earnestness, he 
plored her to accept his hand, and to confirm at 
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the aUu- tbe t&le wluoh had bven told to Evelyn. 
Iruly he said that the shock which his first belief 
^ V&7^T;t\£'i) falsehood hacf occasioned ; his pas- 
sionaif dt termination to subdue all trace of a love 
then a^^ci^ited with crime and horror ; followed so 
close by h'xs discovery of Alice's enduring faith 
^d flifection, had removed the image of Evelyn 
frc^m the thione it had hitherto held in his desires 
nftd thought:^ ; truly he said that he was now con- 
i^intfd tbt Evelyn would soon be consoled for his 
loss by iCEiother, with whom ihe would be happier 
thft^ ^itiU liim ; truly and solemnly he declared 
jmi, if A lie 4^ rejected him still, if even Alice were 
no niuru, hisi suit to £velyn never could be renew^ 
ed, and Alice^s memory would usurp the place of 
all living love ! 

Her answer came ; it pierced him to the heart. 
It was so humble, so grateful, so tender still. Un- 
Ipjown to herself, love yet coloured every word ; 
bvt it was love pained, galled, crushed, and tram- 
pled on ; it was love proud from its very depth and 
purity. His o£fer was refused. 

Months passed away; Maltravers yet trusted to 
time. The curate had returned to 6rook Green, 
«nd his letters fed £mest*8 hopes and assured his 
doubts. The more leisure there was left him for 
reflection, the fainter became those dazzling and 
rainbow hues in which Evelyn had been robed and 
surrounded^ and the brighter the halo that surround- 
ed his earliest love. The more he pondered on 
Alice^s past history and the singular beauty of her 
faithful attachment, the more ne was impressed 
with wonder and admiration, the more anxious to 
secure to his side one to whom Nature had been so 
bountiful in all the gifts that make woman the 
anffel and star of life. 

Months passed ; from Paris the news that Mal- 
travers received confirmed all his expectations ; the 
suit of Legard had replaced his own. It was then 
that Maltravers beffan to consider how fan the for- 
tune of Evelyn and her destined husband was such 
as to preclude all anxiety for their future lot. For- 
tune is so indeterminate in its gauge and measure- 
ment. Money, the most elastic of materials, falls 
short or exceeds, according to the extent of our 
wants and desires. With all Legard*s good quali- 
ties, he was constitytionally careless and extrava- 
gant ; and Evelyn was too inexperienced and too 
eentle, perhaps, to correct his tendencies. Mal- 
vavers learned that Legard's income was one that 
required an economy which he feared that, in spite 
of all his reformation, Lecard might not have the 
self-denial to enforce. After some consideration, 
he resolved to add secretly to the remains of Eve- 
lyn's fortune such a sum as might — ^being properly 
secured to herself and children — ^lessen whatever 
danger could arise from the possible improvidence 
of her husband, and guard against the chance of 
those embarrassments which are among the worst 
disturbers of domestic peace. He was enabled to 
effect this generosity unknown to both of them, as 
if belonging to the wrecks of Evelyn's own wealth, 
and the profits of the sale of the houses in C****«, 
which, of course, had not been involved in Douce's 
bankruptcy. And then, if Alice were ever his, her 
jointure, which had been secured on the property 
appertiining to the villa at Fulham, would devolve 
to Evelyn. Maltravers could never accept what 
Alice owed to another. Poor Alice! No! not 
that modest wealth which you had looked upon 
complacently as one day or other to be his ! 

Lord Doltinure is travelling in the East ; Lady 



poltimore, less adventurous, haa fixed her residenes 
in Roitie. She has grown thin, and taken to anti* 
quities and rouge. Her spirits are remarkabi7 
high : npt ao uncommon effect of laudanum 



CHAPTER THE LAST. 



«< Arrived at last 
Unto tiM wjMiis4 hATep.'' 



Shaxspcari, 



In the August of that eventful year a brid^ 
party were assembled at the cottage of Lady Var* 
grave. The ceremony had just been performed, 
and Ernest Maltrav^^ had bestowed upon George 
Legard the hand of Evelyn Templeton. 

U upon the countenance of him who thus offici- 
ated as a father to her he had once wooed as a bride 
an observant eye might have noted the trace of 
mental struggles, it was the trace of straggles past ; 
and the calm had once more settled over the sOent 
deeps. As Evelyn, ere she departed, hid her tears 
and blushes on the bosom of Lady Yargrave ; as 
Legard stood by, with all the rapture of hope and 
love animating his features, Maltravers turned, for 
a moment, to the window, and you might have heard 
him sigh ; the last sigh he ever gave to the deepest 
and maturest passion of his hSe ; a sigh, not for kU 
past illusions, but for her future lot. He saw, t/m. 
the casement, the carriage that was to bear away 
the bride to the home of another ; the gay faces dC 
the village group, whose intrusion was not forbid- 
den, and to whom that solemn ceremonial was but 
a joyous pageant ; and, when he turned once more 
to those within the chamber, he felt his hand clasped 
in Legard's. • 

** You have been the preserver of my life, yoa 
have b^n the dispenser of my earthly happiness ; 
all now left to me to wish for is that you may receive 
from Heaven the blessings you have given to oth- 
ers ! 

" Legard, never let her know a sorrow that yon 
can gu^ her from ; and believe that the husband 
of Evelyn will be as dear to me as a brother !** 

And as a brother blesses some younger and oT" 
phan sister, bequeathed and intrusted to a care that 
should replace a father's, so Maltravers laid his hand 
lightly on Evelyn's golden tresses, and his lips 
moved in prayer. He ceased ; he pressed his last 
kiss upon ner forehead and placed her hand in that 
of her young husband. There was silence ; and 
when to the ear of Maltravers it was broken, it was 
by the wheels of the carriage that bore away tbe 
wife of George Legard ! 

The spell was dissolved for ever. And there 
stood before 'the lonely man the idol of his early 
youth, the Alice, still, perhaps, as fair, and CHic^ 
young and passionate, as Evelyn ; pale, changed, 
but lovelier than of old, if heavenly patience and 
holy thought, the trials that purify and exalt, can 
shed over human features something more beautiful 
than bloom. ' 

The good curate alone was present besides these 
two survivers of the error and the love that make 
the rapture and the misery of so many of our kind. 
And the old man, after contemplating them a mo- 
ment, stole unperoe^ed away. 

" Alice," said Maltravers, and his voice trembled, 
** hitherto, from motives too pure and too noble for 
the practical affections and ties of life, you have re- 
jected the hand of the lover of your youth. Hift 
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«gun I implore you to be mine ! Give to my con- 
science the balm of believing that I can repair to you 
the evils and the sorrows I have brought upon you. 
Nay, weep not; turn not away. Each of us stands 
alone ; each of us needs the odier. In your heart 
is Ijciced up all my fondest associations, my bright- 
est memones. In you I see the mirror of what I 
was when the world was new, ere I had found how 
pleasure palls upon us and ambition deceives! 
And me, Alice— 4h, you love me still ! Tifaie and 
. absence have but strengthened the chain that binds 
as. Bv the memoiy of our early love, by the grave 
of our lost child, that, had it lived, would have uni- 
ted its parents, I implore you to be mine !*' 

" Too generous !" said Alice, almost sinking be- 
neath the emotions that shook that gentle spirit and 
fragile form. '* How can I su£fer your compassion 
— for it is but compassion — to deceive yourself. 
You. are of another station than I believed you. 
How can you raise the child of destitution and guilt 
to your own ranki And shall I, I — ^who, God 
knows ! would save you from all regret — ^bring to 
you now, when years have so changed and broken 
the little charm I could ever have possessed, this 
blighted heart and weary spirit 1 oh 1 no, no !*' and 
Alice paused abruptly, and the tears rolled down 
her cheeks. 

'* Be it as you will," said Maltravers, mournfully ; 
** but, at least, ground your refusal upon better mo- 
tives. Say thi^ now, independent in fortune, and 
attached to the habits you have formed, you will 
not hazard your happiness in my keeping ; perhaps 
you are right To my happiness you would indeed 
contribute ; your sweet voice might charm away 
many a memory and many a thou^t of the baffled 
years that have intervened since we parted ; your 
image might dissipate the solitude wluch is closing 
round the future of a disappointed and anxious life. 
With you, and with you alone, I might yet find a 
home, a comforter, a ch^table and soothmg friend. 
This yyi could eive to me, and with a heart and a 
form alike faithful to a love that deserved not so 
enduringa devotion. But I, what can I bestow on 
you 1 Your station is equal to my own, your for- 
tune satisfies your simple wants. 'Tis true, the 
exchange is not equal, Alice. Adieu!" 

** Cruel," said Alice, approaching him with timid 
steps i "it 1 could — I, so untutored, so unworthy 
— ^if I could comfort you in a single caro— " 

She said no more, but she had said tpoimh ; and 
Maltravers, clasping her to his bosom, felt once 
more that heart, which never, sven in thought, had 
swerved firom its early worsUp, beating against his 
own! 

He drew her gently into the open air. The ripe 
and mdlow noonday of the last month of summer 
glowed upon the odorous flowers ; and the broad 
sea, that stretched beyond and afar, wore upon its 
solenm vraves a golden and happy smile. 

*' And ah," murmured Alice, softly, as she looked 
up from his breast, " I ask not if jou have loi^ 
others since we parted— man's fai(h is so different 
from ours— I ask only if you love me nowl" 

<* More ! oh ! immeasurably more than in our 
youngest days," cried Maltravers, with fervent pas- 
sion. ** More fondiy, more reverently, more trust- 
fully than I ever loved living being ! even her, in 
^hose youth and innocence I adored the memory 
of thee ! Here have I found that which shames 
and bankrupts Ibe ideal ! Here have I found a vir- 
tue that, coming at once firom God and Nature, has 



been wiser than all mv false philosophy and fiimef 
than all my pride! lou, cradled by misforLutte | 
your childhood reared amid scenes of fear and yke, 
which, while they scared back the iiatelleci, had no 
pollution for the soul ; your very parent youi tempt- 
er and your foe ; you, only not a miracle and au 
angel by the stain of one sou and uncondciout t^tot ; 
you, alike through the equal trials of poverty and 
wealth, have been destmed to rise above all tri- 
umphant, the example of the sublime moiial that 
teaches us with what mysterious beauty and immor- 
tal holiness the Creator has endowed our li^sman ii^. 
ture when hallowed by our human aifc c ti u r^ ! Y o if' x. 
alone sufi&ce to shatter into dust the haughty creeds - 
of the Misanthrope and Pharisee ! And your fidel- 
ity to my erring self has taught me ever to love, to 
serve, to compasaipnate, to respect the community 
of God^s creatures to which — noble and elevated 
though you are — ^you yet belong !" 

He ceased, overpowered with the rush of his own 
thoughts. And Alice was too blessed for words 
But m the murmur of the sunlighted leaves ; in the 
breath of the summer air ; in the song of the exult- 
ing birds, and the deep and distant music of the 
heaven-surrounded seas, there went a melodious 
voice that seemed as if Nature echoed to his words 
and blessed the reunion of her children. 



Maltravers once more -entered upon the career 
so long suefpended. He entered with an energy 
more practical and steadfast than the fitful enthusi- 
asm of former years. And it was noticeable among 
those who knew him well, that while the firmn^ of 
his mind was not impaired, the haughtiness of his 
temper was subdued. No longer despising man as 
he is, and no longer exacting from all tmngs the 
ideal of a visionary standard, he was more fitted to 
mix in the living world, and to minister usefully to 
the great objects that refine and elevate our race. 
His sentiments were perhaps less lofty, but his ac- 
tions were infinitely more excellent and his theories 
infinitely more wise. 

Staffe after stage we have proceeded with bun 
throu«i the mtstebibs or lifb. The Eleusinia are 
closed and the crownmg libation poured. 

And Alice ! Will the world blame us if you are 
left happy at the last 1 We are daily banishmg firom 
our law-books ||^e statutes that disproportion pun- 
ishment to crime. Daily we preach the doctrme 
that we demoralize wherever we stram justice intf 
cruelty. It is time that we should apply to the so- 
cial code the wisdom we recognise in legislation ; 
it is time that we should do away with the pun- 
ishment of death for inadequate offences, even in 
books ; it is time that we snould allow the moral- 
ity of atonement, and permit to error the right to 
hope, as the rewud of submission to its sufferings. 
Nor let it be thought that the close to Alice's careei 
can offer temptation to the offence of its com- 
mencement. Eighteen years of sadness— a youth 
consumed in silent sorrow over the^prave of loy-— > 
are images that throw over these pages a dark and 
warning shadow that will haunt the youns Ions af- 
ter they turn fit)m the tale that is about to close T If 
Alice had died of a broken heart; if her punishment 
had been more than she could bear, then, as in real 
life, you would have justly condemned my moral ; 
and the human heart, in its pity for the victim, 
would have lost all recollection of the error. Mf 
tale is done. 
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ADDRESS/ 

BY EDWAED EYEEETT. 



When the Congress of the United States, on the 4th of July, 1776, issued the 
ever memorable Declaration which we commemorate to-day, they deemed that a 
decent respect for the opinions of mankind required a formal statement of the 
causes which impelled them to the all-important measure. The eighty-fifth anni- 
versary of the great Declaration finds the loyal people of the Union engaged in a 
tremendous conflict, to maintain and defend the grand nationality, which was 
asserted by our Fathers, and to prevent their fair Creation from crumbling into 
dishonorable Chaos. A great People, gallantly struggling to keep a noble frame- 
work of government from falling into wretched fragments, needs no justification 
at the tribunal of the public opinion of mankind. But while our patriotic fellow- 
citizens, who have rallied to the defence of the Union, marshalled by the ablest 
of living chieflains, are risking their lives in the field ; while the blood of your 
youthful heroes and ours is poured out together in defence of this precious legacy 
of constitutional freedom, you will not think it a misappropriation of the hour, if I 
employ it in showing the justice of the cause in which we are engaged, and the 
fallacy of the arguments employed by the South, in vindication of the war, alike 
murderous and suicidal, which she is waging against the Constitution and the 
Union. 

PEOSPEEOUS STATE OP THE COUNTET LAST TEAE. 

A twelvemonth ago, nay, six or seven months ago, our country was regarded 
and spoken of by the rest of the civilized world, as among the most prosperous in 
the family of nations. It was classed with England, France, and Russia, as one 
of the four leading powers of the age.f Remote as we were from the complica- 
tions of foreign politics, the extent of our commerce and the efficiency of our navy 
won for us the respectful consideration of Europe. The United States were par- 
ticularly referred to, on all occasions and in all countries, as an illustration of the 
mighty influence of free governments in promoting the prosperity of States. In 
England, notwithstanding some diplomatic collisions on boundary questions and 
occasional hostile reminiscences of the past, there has hardly been a debate for 
thirty years in parliament on any topic, in reference to which this country in the 

♦ Delivered, by request, at the Academy of Music, Ne\7 York, July 4, 1861. Large portions of this address 
wore, on account of its length, necessarily omitted in the delivery, 
t The Edinburgh Eevlew for April, 1861, p. C55w 
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nature of things afforded matter of comparison, in which it was not referred to as 
fumishhig instructive examples of prosperous enterprise and hopeful progress. At 
home, the country grew as by enchantment. Its vast geographical extent, aug- 
mented by magnificent accessions of conterminous territory peacefully made ; its 
population far more rapidly increasing than that of any other country, and swelled 
by an emigration from Europe such as the world has never before seen ; the mu- 
tually beneficial intercourse between its different sections and climates, each sup- 
plying what the other wants ; the rapidity with which the arts of civilization have 
been extended over a before unsettled wilderness, and, together with this material 
prosperity, the advance of the country in education, literature, science, and refine- 
ment, formed a spectacle, of which the history of mankind furnished no other ex- 
ample. That such was the state of the country six months ago was matter of 
general recognition and acknowledgment at home and abroad. 

THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION AND ITS RESULTS 

There was, however, one sad deduction to be made, not from the truth of this 
description, not from the fidelity of this picture for that is incontestable, but from 
the content, happiness, and mutual good will which ought to have existed on the 
part of a People, favored by such an accumulation of Providential blessings. I 
allude, of course, to the great sectional controversies which have so long agitated 
the country, and arrayed the people in bitter geographical antagonism of political 
organization and action. Fierce party contentions had always existed in the United 
States, as they ever have and unquestionably ever wall exist under all free elective 
governments; and these contentions had, from the first, tended somewhat to a 
sectional character. They had not, however, till quite lately, assumed that char- 
acter so exclusively, that the minority in any one part of the country had not had 
a respectable electoral representation in every other. Till last November, there 
has never been a Southern Presidential Candidate, who did not receive electoral 
votes at the North, nor a Northern Candidate who did not receive electoral votes 
at the South. 

At the late election and for the first time, this was not the case ; and conse- 
quences the most extraordinary and deplorable have resulted. The country, as we 
have seen, being in profound peace at home and abroad, and in a state of unexam- 
pled prosperity — Agriculture, Commerce, Navigation, Manufactures, East, West, 
North, and South recovered or rapidly recovering from the crisis of 1857 — power- 
ful and respected abroad, and thriving beyond example at home, entered in the 
usual manner upon the electioneering campaign, for the choice of the nineteenth 
President of the United States, I say in the usual manner, though it is true that 
parties were more than usually broken up and subdivided. The normal division 
was into two great parties, but there had on several former occasions been three ; 
in 1824 there were four, and there were four last November. The South equally 
with the West and the North entered into the canvass ; conventions were held, 
nominations made, mass meetings assembled ; the platform, the press enlisted with 
unwonted vigor ; the election in all its stages, conducted in legal and constitutional 
form, without violence and without surprise, and the result obtained by a decided 
majority. 

No sooner, however, was this result ascertained, than it appeared on the part 
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of one of the Southern States, and her example was rapidly followed by others, 
that it had by no means been the intention of those States to abide by the result of 
the election, except on the one condition, of the choice of their candidate. Th« 
reference of the great sectional controversy to the peaceful arbitrament of the 
ballot box, the great safety valve of republican institutions, though made with 
every appearance of good faith, on the part of our brethren at the South, meant 
but this : if we succeed in this election, «s we have in fifteen that have preceded 
it, well and good ; we will consent to govern the country for four years more, as 
we have already governed it for sixty years ; but we have no intention of acqiues- 
cing in any other result. We do not mean to abide by the election, although w« 
participate in it, unless our candidate is chosen. If he fails we intend to prostrate 
the Government and break up the Union ; peaceably, if the States composing th^ 
majority are willing that it should be broken up peaceably ; otherwise, at the point 
of the sword. 

SOUTH GABOLINA SECEDES FBOM THE UNION. 

The election took place on the 6th of November, and in pursuance of the ex- 
traordinary programme just described, the State of South Carolina, acting by a 
Convention chosen for the purpose, assembled on the 17th of December, and on 
the 20th, passed unanimously what was styled *^ an ordinance to dissolve the Union 
between the State of South Carolina and other States united with her, under the 
compact entitled the Constitution, of the United States of America." It is not my 
purpose on this occasion to make a documentary speedi, but as this so-called 
^ Ordinance " is very short, and affords matter for deep reflection, I beg leave to 
recite it in full :— 

'* We, the People of the State of South Carolina, in Convention assembled, do 
declare and ordain, and it is hereby declared and ordained, that the ordinance 
adopted by us in Convention on the 23d day of May, in the year of our Lord 
1788, whereby the Constitution of the United States was ratified, and also all acts 
and parts of acts of the general assembly of this State, ratifying the amendments 
of the said Constitution, are hereby repealed, and that the Union now subsisting 
between South Carolina and other States, under the name of the United States of 
America, is dissolved." 

This remarkable document is called an *' Ordinance " and no doubt some special 
virtue is supposed to reside in the name. But nameji are nothing except as they 
truly represent things. An ordinance, if it is any thing clothed with binding 
force, is a Law, and nothing but a Law, and as snch this ordinance, being in direct 
violation of the Constitution of the United States, is a mere nullity. The Constitu* 
tion contains the following express provision : ^^This Constitution and the Laws 
of the United States made in pursuanoe thereof, and the treaties made or whidi 
shall be made under the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land, and the judges in ev^ry State shall be bound thereby, any thing in th« 
Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding." Such being 
the express provision of the Constitution of the United States, which the people of 
South Carolina adopted in 1788, jtist.as much as they ever adopted either of their 
State Constitutions, is It not trifling with serious things to daim that, by th« 
simple ej^pedient of pasaipg ajaw under the name of an ordinance, this provision and 
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every other provision, of it may be nullified, and every magistrate and officer in.> 
Carolina, whether of the State or Union, absolved from the oath which they have 
taken to support it 1 

But this is not all. This secession ordinance purports, to "repeal " the ordi- 
nance of 23d May, 1788, by which the Constitution of the United States was 
ratified by the people of South Carolina. It was intended, of course, by calling the 
act of ratification an ordinance to infer a right of repealing it by another ordinance. 
It is important, therefore, to observe that the act of ratification is not, and was not 
at the time called, an ordinance, and contains nothing which by possibility can be 
x'epealed. It is in the following terms : — 

" The Convention [of the people of South Carolina], having maturely considered 
the Constitution, or form of government, reported to Congress by the convention 
of delegates from the United States of America, and submitted to them, by a reso- 
Iption of the Legislature of this State passed the 17th and 18th days of February 
last, in order to form a more perfect Union, establish justice, ensure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to the people of the said United States and their 
posterity, do, in the name and in behalf of the people of this State, hereby assent 
to and ratify the same." 

Here it is evident that there is nothing in the instrument which, in the nature 
of things, can be repealed ; it is an authorized solemn assertion of the People of 
South Carolina, that they assent to, and ratify a form of government, which is de- 
clared in terms to be paramount to all State laws and constitutions. This is a 
great historical fact, the most important that can ever occur in the history of a 
people. The fact that the People of South Carolina, on the 23d of May, 1788, 
assented to and ratified the Constitution of the United States, in order, among other 
objects, to secure the blessings of liberty for themselves and " their posterity," can 
no more be repealed in 1861, than any other historical fact that occurred in Charles- 
ton in that year and on that day. It would be just as rational, at the present day, 
to attempt by ordinance to repeal any other event, as that the sun rose or that tlie 
tide ebbed and fiowed on that day, as to repeal by ordinance the assent of Carolina 
to the Constitution. 

Agidn : it is well known that various amendments to the Constitution were de- 
sired and proposed in different States. The first of the amendments proposed by 
South Carolina was as follows : — 

" Whereas it is essential to the preservation of the rights reserved to the sev- 
eral States and the freedom of the People under the operation of the General 
Government, that the right of prescribing the manner, times, and places of holding 
the elections of the Federal LiCgislature should be forever inseparably annexed to 
the sovereignty of the States ; this Convention doth declare that the same ought to 
remain to aU posterity , a perpetual and fundamental right in the local, exclusive of 
the interference of the general Government, except in cases where the Legislature of 
the States shall refuse or neglect to perform or fulfil the same, according to the 
tenor of the said Constitution." 

Here you perceive that South Carolina herself in 1788 desired a provision to 
be made and annexed inseparably to her sovereignty, that she should forever have 
the power of prescribing the time, place, and manner of holding the elections of 
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members of Congress ; — ^but even in making this express reservation, to operate 
for all posterity, she was willing to provide that, if the State Legislatures refuse 
or neglect to perform the duty, (which is precisely the case of the Seceding States 
at the present day,) then the General Government was, by this South Carolina 
amendment, expressly authorized to do it. South Carolina in 1788, by a sort of 
prophetic foresight, looked forward to the possibility that the States might " refuse 
or neglect " to cooperate in carrying on the Government, and admitted, in that case, 
that the General Government must go on, in spite, of their delinquency. 

I have dwelt on these points at some length, to show how futile is the attempt, 
by giving the name of " ordinance " to the act, by which South Carolina adopted 
the Constitution, and entered the Union, to gain a power to leave it by a subse- 
quent ordinance of repeal.* 

IS SECESSION A CONSTITUTIONAL EIGHT, OE IS IT EEVOLUTION? 

Whether the present unnatural civil war is waged by the South, in virtue of a 
supposed constitutional right to leave the Union at pleasure ; or whether it is an 
exercise of the great and ultimate right of revolution, the existence of which no one 
denies, seems to be left in uncertainty by the leaders of the movement. Mr. Jef- 
ferson Davis, the President of the new confederacy, in his inaugural speech delivered 
on the 18th of February, declares that it is " an abuse of language " to call it " a 
revolution." Mr. Vice-President Stephens, on the contrary, in a speech at Sa- 
vannah, on the 21st of March, pronounces it " one of the greatest revolutions in the 
annals of the world." The question is of great magnitude as one of constitutional 
and public law ; as one of morality it is of very little consequence whether the 
country is drenched in blood, in the exercise of a right claimed under the Consti- 
tution, or the right inherent in every community to revolt against an oppressive 
government. Unless the oppression is so extreme as to justify revolution, it would 
not justify the evil of breaking up a government, under an abstract constitutional 
right to do so. 

NErrHER A GRANTED NOR A EESEEVED RIGHT. 

This assumed right of Secession rests upon the doctrine that the Union is a 
compact between Independent States, from which any one of them may withdraw 
at pleasure in virtue of its sovereignty. This imaginary right has been the subject 
of discussion for more than thirty years, having been originally suggested, though 
not at first much dwelt upon, in connection with the kindred claim of a right, on 
the part of an individual State, to " nullify " an Act of Congress. It would, of 
course, be impossible within the limits of the hour to review these elaborate dis- 
cussions. I will only remark, on this occasion, that none of the premises from 
which this remarkable conclusion is drawn, are recognized in the Constitution, and 
that the right of Secession, though claimed to be a " reserved " right, is not expressly 
reserved in it. That instrument does not purport to be a " compact," but a Con- 
stitution of Government. It appears, in its first sentence, not to have been entered 
into by the States, but to have been ordained and established by the People of the 
United States, for " themselves and their posterity." The States are not named in 
it ; nearly all the characteristic powers of sovereignty are expressly granted to the 

* See Appendix A 
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Greneral Government and expressly prohibited to the States, and so &r from re- 
serving a right of secession to the latter, on any ground or under any pretence, it 
ordains and establishes in terms the Constitution of the United States as the Su- 
preme Law of the land, any thing in the Constitution or Laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

It would seem that this is as clear and positive as language can make it. But 
it is argued, that, though the right of secession is not reserved in terms, it must be 
considered as implied in the general reservation to the States and to the People of 
all the powers not granted to Congress nor prohibited to Uie States. This extraor- 
dinary assumption, more distinctly stated, is that, in direct defiance of the express 
grant to Congress and the express prohibition to the States of nearly all the powers 
of an independent government, there is, by implication^ a right reserved to the 
States to assume and exercise all these powers thus vested in the Union and pro- 
hibited to themselves, simply in virtue of going through the ceremony of passing a 
law called an Ordinance of Secession. A general reservation to the States of powers 
not prohibited to them, nor granted to Congress is an implied reservation to the 
States of a right to exercise these very powers thus expressly delegated to Congress 
and thus expressly prohibited to the States ! 

The Constitution directs that the Congress of the United States shall have power 
to declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, to raise and support armies, to 
provide and maintain a navy, and that the President of the United States, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall make treaties with foreign powers. 

These express grants of power to the Government of the United States are fol- 
lowed by prohibitions as express to the several States : — 

'^ No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confed^ation, grant letters 
of marque or reprisal : no State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty 
of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time of peace, enter into any agreement 
or compact with another State, or with a foreign power, or engage in war, unless 
actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not admit of delay." 

These and numerous other express grants of power to the General Government, 
and express prohibitions to the States, are further enforced by the comprehensive 
provision, already recited, that the Constitution and Laws of the United States are 
paramount to the laws and Constitution of the separate States. 

And this Constitution, with these express grants and express prohibitions, and 
with this express subordination of the States to the General Government, has been 
adopted by the People of all the States ; and all their judges and other officers, and 
all their citizens holding office under the government of the United States or the 
individual States, are solemnly sworn to support it. 

In the face of all this, in defiance of all this, in violation of all this, in contempt 
of all this, the seceding States claim the right to exercise every power expressly 
delegated to Congress and expressly prohibited to the States by that Constitution, 
which every one of their prominent men, civil and military, is under oath to sup- 
port. They have entered into a confederation, raised an army, attempted to pro. 
vide a navy, issued letters of marque and reprisal, waged war, and that war, — 
Merciful Heaven forgive them, — not with a foreign enemy, not with the wild tribes 
which still desolate the unprotected frontier ; (they, it is said, are swelling, armed 
with tomahawk and scalping-knife, the . Confederate forces ;) but with their own 
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countrymen, and the mildest and most beneficent government on the face of the 
earth! 

BEFORE THE REVOLUTION THE COLONIES WERE A PEOPLE. 

But we are told all this is done in virtue of the Sovereignty of the States ; as if, 
foecause a State is Sovereign, its people were incompetent to establish a government 
for themselves and their posterity. Certainly the States are clothed with Sover- 
eignty for local purposes ; but it is doubtful whether they ever possessed it in any 
other sense; and if they had, it is certain that they ceded it to the General Govern- 
ment, in adopting the Constitution. Before their independence of England was 
asserted, they constituted a provincial people, (Burke calls it "a glorious Em- 
pire,") subject to the British crown, organized for certain purposes under separate 
colonial charters, but, on some great occasions of political interest and public safety, 
acting as one. Thus they acted when, on the approach of the great Sev(jn Years' 
War, which exerted such an important influence on the fate of British America, they 
sent their delegates to Albany to concert a plan of union. In the discussions of 
that plan which was reported by Franklin, the citizens of the colonies were evi- 
dently considered as a People. When the passage of the Stamp Act in 1765 
roused the spirit of resistance throughout America, the Unity of her People assumed 
a still more practical form. " Union," says one of our great American historians,* 
" was the hope of Otis. Union that ' should knit and work into the very blood 
and bones of the original system every region as fast as settled.' " In this hope 
he argued against writs of assistance, and in this hope he brought about the 
call of the Convention at New York in 1765. At that Convention, the noble South 
Carolinian Christopher Gadsden, with prophetic foreboding of the disintegrating 
heresies of the present day, cautioned his associates against too great dependence 
on their colonial charters. " I wish," said he, " that the charters may not ensnare 
us at last, by drawing different Colonies to act differently in this great cause. 
Whenever that is the case all is over with the whole. There ought to he no New 
England ,anan^ no New Yorker^ known on the Continent, but all of us Americans, ^^^ 

While the patriots in America counselled, and wrote, and spoke as a people, 
they were recognized as such in England. " Believe me," cried Colonel Barre in 
the House of Commons, " I this day told you so, the same spirit of Freedom which 
actuated that People at first will accompany them still. The people, I believe, are 
as truly loyal as any subjects the king has, but a People jealous of their liberties, 
and who will vindicate them, should they be violated." 

When ten years later the great struggle long foreboded came on, it was felt, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, to be an attempt to reduce a free People beyond the sea 
to unconditional dependence on a parliament in which they were not represented. 
** What foundation have we," was the language of Chatham on the 27th Jan. 1775, 
" for our claims over America ? What is our right to persist in such cruel and 
vindictive measures against that loyal^ respectable People ? How have this respect- 
able people behaved under all their grievances ? Repeal, therefore, I say. But 
bare repeal will not satisfy this enlightened and spirited People,''^ Lord Camden, 
in the same debate, exclaimed, " You have no right to tax America ; the natural 
rights of man, and the immutable laws of Nature, are with that Peopled Burke, 

* BaDoroft's History of the United States, vol. v., p. 292. t Ibid., p. 835^ 
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two months later, made his great speech for conciliation with America. " I do not 
know," he exclaimed, " the method of drawing up an indictment against a wholk 
People." In a letter written two years after the commencement of the war, he 
traces the growth of the colonies from their feeble beginnings to the magnitude 
which they had attained when the revolution broke out, and in which his glowing 
imagination saw future grandeur and power beyond the reality. " At the first 
designation of these colonial assemblies," says he, " they were probably not in- 
tended for any thing more (nor perhaps did they think themselves much higher) 
than the municipal corporations within this island, to which some at present love 
to compare them. But nothing in progression can rest on its original plan ; we 
may as well think of rocking a grown man in the cradle of an infant. Therefore, as 
the Colonies prospered and increased to a numerous and mighty people, spreading 
over a very great tract of the globe, it was natural that they should attribute to 
assemblies so respectable in the formed Constitution, some part of the dignity of 
the great nations which they represented." 

The meeting of the first Continental Congress of 1774 was the spontaneous 
impulse of the People.' All their resolves and addresses proceed on the assumption 
that they represented a People. Their first appeal to the Royal authority was 
their letter to General Gage, remonstrating against the fortifications of Boston. 
" We entreat your Excellency to consider," they say, " what a tendency this con- 
duct must have to irritate and force a free People^ hitherto well disposed to peace- 
able measures, into hostilities." Their final act, at the close of the Session, their 
address to the King, one of the most eloquent and pathetic of State papers, appeals 
to him " in the name of all your Majesty's faithful People in America." 

THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE RECOGNIZES A PEOPLE. 

But this all-important principle in our political system is placed beyond doubt, 
by an authority which makes all further a-rgument or illustration superfluous. 
That the citizens of the British Colonies, however divided for local purposes into 
different governments, when they ceased to be subject to the English crown, became 
ipso facto one People for all the high concerns of national existence, is a fact em- 
bodied in the Declaration of Independence itself. That august Manifesto, the 
Magna Charta^ which introduced us into the family of nations, was issued to the 
world, so its first sentence sets forth — because " a decent respect for the opinions 
of mankind requires " such solemn announcement of motives and causes to be 
made, " when in the course of human events it becomes necessary for one People 
to dissolve the political bonds which have connected them with another." Mr. 
Jefferson Davis, in his message of the 29th of April, deems it important to remark, 
that, by the treaty of peace with Great Britain, " the several States were each by 
name recognized to be independent." It would be more accurate to say that the 
United States each by name were so recognized. Such enumeration was necessary, 
in order to fix beyond doubt, which of the Anglo-American colonies, twenty-five 
or six in number, were included in the recognition.* But it is surely a far more 
significant circumstance, that the separate States are not named in the Declaration 

♦ Burke's acconnt of " the English settlements in America,'' begins with Jamaica, and proceeds through the 
"West India Islands. There were also English settlements on the Continent, Canada— and Nova Scotia,— which it 
was necessary to exclude ttom the Treaty, by an ennmeration of the included Colonics. 
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. of Independence, that they are called only by the collective designation of the 
United States of America ; that the manifesto is issued " in the name and by the 
authority of the good people " of the Colonies, and that they are characterized in 
the first sentence as " One People." 

Let it not be thought that these are the latitudinarian doctrines of modem 
times, or of a section of the country predisposed to a loose construction of laws 
and Constitutions. Listen, I pray you, to the noble words of a Southern revolu- 
tionary patriot and statesman : — 

" The sepai'ate independence and individual sovereignty of the several States 
were never thought of by the enlightened band of patriots who framed the Decla- 
ration of Independence. The several States are not even mentioned by name in any 
part of it, as if it was intended to impress this maxim on America, that our Freedom 
and Independence arose from our Union, and that without it we could neither be 
free nor independent. Let us then consider all attempts to weaken this Union, by 
maintaining that each State is separately and individually independent, as a species 
of political heresy, which can never benefit us, and may bring on us the most 
serious distresses." * These are the solemn and prophetic words of Charles Cotos- 
worth Pinckney ; the patriot, the soldier, th^ statesman ; the trusted friend of 
Washington, repeatedly called by him to the highest offices of the Government ; 
the one name that stands highest and brightest, on the list of the great men of 
South Carolina.! 

THE AETICLES OP CONFEDERATION. 

Not only was the Declaration of Independence made in the name of the one 
People of the United States, but the war by which it was sustained was carried on 
by their authority, A very grave historical error, in this respect, is often com- 
mitted by the politicians of the Secession School. Mr. Davis, in his message of 
the 29th of April, having called the old Confederation " a close alliance," says : 
" under this contract of alliance the war of the revolution was successfully waged, 
and resulted in the treaty of peace with Great Britain of 1783, by the terms of 
which the several States were each by name recognized to be independent." I have 
already given the reason for this enumeration, but the main fact alleged in the 
passage is entirely without foundation. The Articles of Confederation were first 
signed by the delegates from eight of the States, on the 9th of July, 1778, more 
than three years after the commencement of the war, long after the capitulation 
of Burgoyne, the alliance with France, and the reception of a French Minister. 
The ratification of the other States was given at intervals the following years, the 
last not till 1781, seven months only before the virtual close of the war, by the 
surrender of Comwallis. Then, and not till then, was " the Contract of Alliance " 
consummated. Most true it is, as Mr. Davis bids us remark, that, by these Arti- 
cles of Confederation the States retained " each its sovereignty, freedom, and inde- 
pendence." It is not less true, that their selfish struggle to exercise and enforce 
their assumed rights as separate sovereignties was the source of the greatest diffi- 
culties and dangers of the Revolution, and risked its success ; not less true, that most 
of the great powers of a sovereign State were nominally conferred even by these 

* ElUotrs Debates, vol. iv., p. 801. 

t See an admirable sketch of his character in Trescot^s Diplomatic History of the Administrations of Wa'b< 
Ington and Adams, pp. 1^—171. 
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articles on the Congress, and that that body was regarded and spoken of by Wash- 
ington himself as the " Sovereign of the Union." * 

But feeble as the old Confederation was, and distinctly as it recognized the 
sovereignty of the States, it recognized in them no right to withdraw at their 
pleasure from the Union. On the contrary, it was specially provided that " tho 
Articles of Confederation should be inviolably preserved by every State," and that 
" the Union should be perpetual." It is true that in a few years, from the inherent 
weakness of the central power, and from the want of means to enforce its authority 
on the individual citizen, it fell to pieces. It sickened and died from the poison of 
what General Pinckney aptly called " the heresy of State Sovereignty," and in its 
place a Constitution was ordained and established " in order to form a more perfect 
Union ; " a Union more binding on its members than this " contract of alliance," 
which yet was to be " inviolably observed by every State ; " more durable than 
the old Union, which yet was declared to be *' perpetual." This great and benefi- 
cent change was a Revolution — happily a peaceful revolution, the most important 
change probably ever brought about in a government, without bloodshed. The 
new government was unanimously adopted by all the members of the old Confed- 
eration, by some more promptly than by others, but by all within the space of 
four years. 

THE STATES MIGHT BE COERCED UNDER THE CONFEDERATION. 

Much has been said against coercion^ that is, the employment of force to compel 
obedience to the laws of the United States, when they are resisted under the as- 
sumed authority of a State ; but even the old Confederation, with all its weakness, 
in the opinion of the most eminent contemporary statesmen possessed this power. 
Great stress is laid by politicians of the Secession School on the fact, that in a 
project for amending the articles of Confederation brought forward by Judge Pat- 
erson in the Federal Convention, it was proposed to clothe the Government with 
this power and the proposal was not adopted. This is a very inaccurate statement 
of the facts of the case. The proposal formed part of a project which was rejected 
in toto. The reason why this power of State coercion was not granted eo nomine^ 
in the new Constitution,- is that it was wholly superfluous and inconsistent with the 
fundamental principle of the Government. Within the sphere of its delegated 
powers, the General Government deals with the individual citizen. If its power is 
resisted, the person or persons resisting it do so at their peril and are amenable to 
the law. They can derive no immunity from State Legislatures or State Conven- 
tions, because the Constitution and laws of the United States are the Supreme Law 
of the Land. If the resistance assumes an organized form, on the part of numbers too 
great to be restrained by the ordinary powers of the law, it is then an insurrection, 
which the General Government is expressly authorized to suppress. Did any one 
imagine in 1793, when General Washington called out 15,000 men to suppress the 
insurrection in the Western counties of Pennsylvania, that if the insurgents had 
happened to have the control of a majority of the Legislature, and had thus been 
able to clothe their rebellion with a pretended form of law, that ho would have 
been obliged to disband his troops, and return himself baffled and discomfited to 
Mount Vernon 1 If John Brown's raid at Harper's Ferry, instead of being the 

♦ Sparks' Washington, vol. Ix., pp. 12, 28, 29. 
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project of one misguided individual and a dozen and a half deluded followers, had 
been the organized movement of the States of Ohio and Pennsylvania, do the 
Seceders hold that the United States would have had no right to protect Virginia, 
or punish the individuals concerned in her invasion? Do the seceding States 
really mean, after all, to deny, that if a State law is passed to prevent the rendition 
of a fugitive slave, the General Government has any right to employ force to effect 
his surrender 1 

But, as I have said, even the old Confederation, with all its weakness, was held 
by the atlest contemporary statesmen, and that of the State rights school, to pos- 
sess the power of enforcing its requisitions against a delinquent State. Mr, Jeffer- 
son, in a letter to Mr. Adams of the 11th of July, 1786, on the subject of providing 
a naval force of 150 guns to chastise the Barbary Powei-s, urges, as an additional 
reason for such a step, that it would arm " the Federal head with the safest of all 
the instruments of coercion, over its delinquent members, and prevent it from using 
what would be less safe," viz. ; a land force. Writing on the same subject to Mr. 
Monroe a month later, (11 Aug. 1786,) he answers the objection of expense thus : 
" It will be said, * There is no money in the Treasury.' There never will be money 
in the Treasury till the Confederacy shows its teeth. The Slates mvst see the rod, 
perhaps it must be felt by some of them. Every rational citizen must wish to sec 
an effective instrument of coercioUj and should fear to see it on any other element 
than the water. A naval force can never endanger our liberties nor occasion blood- 
shed ; a land force would do both." In the following year, and when the Confedera- 
tion was at its last gasp, Mr. Jefferson was still of the opinion that it possessed the 
power of coercing the States, and that it was expedient to exercise it. In a letter to 
Col. Carrington of the 4th of April, 1787, he says : " It has been so oflen said as to 
be generally believed, that Congress have no power by the Confederation to enforce 
any thing, for instance, contributions of money. It was not necessary to give them 
that power expressly, they have it by the law of nature. When two parties make a 
compact^ there results to each the power of compelling the other to execute it. Com- 
pulsion was never so easy as in our case, when a single frigate would soon levy on 
the commerce of a single State the deficiency of its contributions." 

Such was Mr. Jefferson's opinion of the powers of Congress, under the " old 
contract of alliance," Will any reasonable man maintain that under a constitution 
of government there can be less power to enforce the laws 1 

STATE SOVEEEIGNTY DOES NOT AUTHORIZE SEC3ESSI0N. 

But the cause of secession gains nothing by magnifying the doctrine of the Sov-^ 
ereignty of the States or calling the Constitution a compact between thei». Calling 
it a compact does not change a word of its text, and no theory of what is implied 
in the word " Sovereignty " is of any weight, in opposition to the actual provisions 
of the instrument itself. Sovereignty is a word of very various signification. It is 
one thing in China, another in Turkey, another in Russia, another in France, an- 
other in England, another in Switzerland, another in San Marino, another in the 
individual American States, and it is something different from all in the United 
States. To maintain that, because the State of Virginia, for instance, was in some 
sense or other a sovereign State, when her people adopted the Federal Constitu- 
tion, (which in terms was ordained and established not only for the people of that 
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day, but for their posterity,) she may therefore at pleasure secede from the Union 
existing under that Constitution, is simply to beg the question. That question is 
not what was the theory or form of government existing in Virginia, before the 
Constitution, but what are the provisions of the Constitution which her people 
adopted and made their own ? Does the Constitution of the United States permit 
or forbid the States to enter into a confederation 1 Is it a mere loose partnership, 
which any of the parties can break up at pleasure, or is it a Constitution of govern- 
ment, delegating to Congress and prohibiting to the States most of the primal func- 
tions of a sovereign power ; — Peace, War, Commerce, Finance, Navy, Army, Mail, 
Mint } Executive, Legislative, and Judicial functions ? The States are not named 
in it ; the word Sovereignty does not occur in it ; the right of secession is as much 
ignored in it as the precession of the Equinoxes, and all the great prerogatives 
which characterize an independent member of the family of nations are by distinct 
grant conferred on Congress by the People of the United States and prohibited to 
the individual States of the Union. Is it not the height of absurdity to maintain 
that all these express grants and distinct prohibitions, and constitutional arrange- 
ments, may be set at nought by an individual State under the pretence that she was 
a sovereign State before she assented to or ratified them ; in other words, that an 
act is of no binding force because it was performed by an authorized and competent 
agent ? 

In fact, to deduce from the sovereignty of the States the right of seceding from 
the Union is the most stupendous non sequitur that was ever advanced in grave 
affairs. The only legitimate inference to be drawn from that sovereignty is pre- 
cisely the reverse, if any one right can be predicated of a sovereign State, it is 
that of forming or adopting a frame of government. She may do it alone, or she 
may do it as a member of a Union. She may enter into a loose pact for ten years 
or till a partisan majority of a convention, goaded on by ambitious aspirants to 
power, shall vote in secret session to dissolve it ; or she may, after grave delibera^ 
tion and mature counsel, led by the wisest and most virtuous of the land, ratify and 
adopt a constitution of government, ordained and established not only for that gen- 
eration, but their posterity, subject only to the inalienable right of revolution pos- 
sessed by every political community. 

What would bo thought in private affairs of a man who should seriously claim 
the right to revoke a grant, in consequence of having an unqualified right to make 
it 1 A right to break a contract, because ho had a right to enter into it ? To what 
extent is it more rational on the part of a State to found the right to dissolve the 
Union on the competence of the parties to form it ; the right to prostrate a govern- 
ment on the fact that it was constitutionally framed ? 

PAEALLEL CASES: IlffiLAND, SCOTLAND. 

But let us look at parallel cases, and they arc by no means wanting. In the 
year 1800, a union was f )rmed between England and Ireland. Ireland, before she 
entered into the union, was subject, indeed, to the English crown, but she had her 
own parliament, consisting of her own Lords and Commons, and enacting her own 
laws. In 1800 she entered into a constitutional union with England on the basis 
of articles of agreement, jointly accepted by the two parliaments.* Tlie union was 

* Ajwoal BcgiAter, sdlL, p. 190 
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opposed at the time by a powerful minority in Ireland, and Mr. O'Connell suc- 
ceeded, thirty years later, by ardent appeals to the sensibilities of the people, in 
producing an almost unanimous desire for its dissolution. He professed, however, 
although he had wrought his countrymen to the verge of rebellion, to aim at noth- 
ing but a constitutional repeal of the articles of union by the parliament of Great 
Britaiiu It never occurred even to his fervid imagination, that, because Ireland 
was an independent government when she entered into the union, it avus competent 
for her at her discretion to secede from it. What would our English friends, who 
have learned from our Secessionists the " inherent right " of a disaffected State to 
secede from our Union, have thought, had Mr. O'Connell, in the paroxysms of his 
agitation, claimed the right on the part of Ireland, by her own act, to sever her 
union with England ? 

Again, in 1706, Scotland and England formed a Constitutional Union. They 
also, though subject to the same monarch, were in other respects Sovereign and 
independent Kingdoms. They had each its separate parliament, courts of justice, 
laws, and established national church. Articles of union were established between 
them ; but all the laws and statutes of cither kingdom not contrary to these articles, 
remained in force.* A powerful minority in Scotland disapproved of the Union at 
the time. Nine years afterward an insurrection broke out in Scotland under a 
princp, who claimed to be the lawful, as he certainly was the lineal, heir to the 
throne. The rebellion was crushed, but the disaffection in which it had its origin 
was not wholly appeased. In thirty years more a second Scottish insurrection took 
place, and, as before, under the lead of the lineal heir to the crown. On neither 
occasion that I ever heard of, did it enter into the imagination of rebel or loyalist, 
that Scotland was acting under a reserved right as a sovereign kingdom, to secede 
from the Union, or that the movement was any thing less than an insurrection ; 
revolution if it succeeded; treason and rebellion if it failed. Neither do I recollect 
that, in less than a month after either insurrection broke out, any one of the friendly 
and neutral powers made haste, in anticipation even of the arrival of the ministers 
of the reigning sovereign, to announce that the rebels " would be recognized as bel- 
ligerents." 

VIBGINIA VAINLY ATTEMPTS TO ESTABLISH A RESERVED EIGHT. 

In fact, it is so plain, in the nature of things, that there can be no constitutional 
right to break up a government unless it is expressly provided for, that the politi- 
cians of the secession school are driven back, at every turn, to a reserved right. I 
have already shown that there is no such express reservation, and I have dwelt on 
the absurdity of getting by implication a reserved right to violate every express 
provision of a constitution. In this strait, Virginia, proverbially skilled in logical 
subtilties, has attempted to find an express reservation, not, of course, in the Con- 
stitution itself, where it does not exist, but in her original act of adhesion, or rather 
in the declaration of the " impressions " under which that act was adopted. The 
ratification itself of Virginia, was positive and unconditional. " We, the said dele- 
gates, in the name and behalf of the People of Virginia^ do, by these presents, assent 
and ratify the Constitution recommended on the 17th day of September, 1787, by 
the Federal Convention, /or the government of the United States^ hereby nnijouncing 

♦ liapiD'a Iliatory of England, vol. Iv,, p. 741-6. 
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to all those whom it may concern, that the said Constitution is binding upon the 
said People, according to an authentic copy hereunto annexed. Done in Convention 
this 26th day of June, 1788." 

This, as you perceive, is an absolute and unconditional ratification of the Con- 
stitution by the People of Virginia. An attempt, however, is made, by the late 
Convention in Virginia, in their ordinance of secession, to extract a reservation of a 
right to secede, out of the declaration contained in the preamble to the act of ratifi- 
cation. That preamble declares it to be an ** impression " of the people of Vir- 
ginia, that the powers granted under the Constitution, being derived from the people 
of the United States, may be resumed by them, whenever the same shall be per- 
verted to their injury or oppression. The ordinance of secession passed by the 
recent convention, purporting to cite this declaration, omits the words by them, that 
is, by the People of the United States, not by the people of any single State, thus 
arrogating to the people of Virginia alone what the Convention of 1788 claimed 
only, and that by way of." impression," for the People of the United States. 

By this most grave omission of the vital words of the sentence, the Convention, 
I fear, intended to lead the incautious or the ignorant to the conclusion, that the 
Convention of 1788 asserted the right of an individual State to resume the powers 
granted in the Constitution to the General Government ; a claim for which there is 
not the slightest foundation in Constitutional history. On the contrary, when the 
ill-omened doctrine of State nullification was sought to be sustained by the same 
argument in 1830, and the famous Virginia resolutions of 1798 were appealed to 
by Mr. Calhoun and his friends, as affording countenance to that doctrine, it was 
repeatedly and emphatically declared by Mr. Madison, the author of the resolutions, 
that they were intended to claim, not for an individual State, but for the United 
States, by whom the Constitution was ordained and established, the right of reme- 
dying its abuses by constitutional ways, such as united protest, repeal, or an 
amendment of the Constitution.* Incidentally to the discussion of nullification, he 
denied over and over again the right of peaceable secession ; and this fact was well 
known to some of the members of the late Convention at Richmond. When the 
secrets of their assembly are laid open, no doubt it will appear that there were 
some faithful Abdiels to proclaim the fact. Oh, that the venerable sage, second to 
none of his patriot compeers in framing the Constitution, the equal associate of 
Hamilton in recommending it to the People ; its gi*eat champion in the Virginia 
Convention of 1788, and its faithful vindicator in 1830, against the deleterious 
heresy of nullification, could have been spared to protect it, at the present day, 
from the still deadlier venom of Secession ! But he is gone ; the principles, the 
traditions, and the illustrious memories which gave to Virginia her name and her 
praise in the land, arc no longer cherished ; the work of Washington, and Madison, 
and Randolph, and Pendleton, and Marshall is repudiated, and nullifiers, precipitor 
tors, and seceders gather in secret conclave to destroy the Constitution, in the verjr 
building that holds the monumental statue of the Father of his Country ! 

THE VIRGINIA EESOLUTIONS OP 1T0& 

Having had occasion to allude to the Virginia resolutions of 1798, 1 may ob- 
fierve that of these famous resolves, the subject of so much political romance, it is 

* Bflagnire^s Collection, p. 81& 
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time thiit a little plain truth should be promulgated. The country, in 1798, was 
vehemently agitated by the struggles of the domestic parties, which about equally 
divided it, and these struggles were urged to unwonted and extreme bitterness, by 
the preparations made and making for a war with France. By an act of Congress, 
passed in the summer of that year, the President of the United States was clothed 
with power to send from the country any alien whom he might judge dangerous to 
the public peace and safety, or who should be concerned in any treasonable or secret 
machinations against the Government of the United States. This act was passed 
as a war measure ; it was to be in force two years, and it expired by its own limit- 
ation oh the 25th of June, 1800. War, it is true, had not been formally declared ; 
but hostilities on the ocean had taken place on both sides, and the army of the 
United States had been placed upon a war footing. The measure was certainly 
within the war power, and one which no prudent commander, even without the 
authority of a statute, would hesitate to execute in an urgent case within his own 
district. Congress thought fit to provide for and regulate its exercise by law. 

Two or three weeks later (14th July, 1798) another law w«i8 enacted, making 
it penal to combine or conspire with intent to oppose any lawful measure of the 
Government of the United States, or to write, print, or publish any false and 
scandalous writing against the Government, either House of Congress, or the 
President of the United States. In prosecutions under this law, it was provided 
that the Truth might be pleaded in justification, and that the Jury should be judges 
of the law as well as of the fact. This law was by its own limitation to expire at 
the dose of the then current Presidential term. 

Such are the famous alien and sedition laws, passed under the Administration 
of that noble and true-hearted revolutionary patriot, John Adams, though not re- 
commended by him officially or privately ; adjudged to be constitutional by the 
Supreme Court of the United States ; distinctly approved by Washington, Patrick 
Henry, and Marshall ; and, whatever else may be said of them, certainly preferable 
to the laws which, throughout the Seceding States, Judge Lynch would not fail to 
enforce at the lamp-post and tar-bucket against any person guilty of the offences 
against which these statutes were aimed. 

It suited, however, the purpoises of pfrty at that time, to raise a formidable 
clamor against these laws. It was in vain that their Constitutionality was affirmed 
by the Judiciary of the United States. " Nothing," said Washington, alluding to 
these laws, "will produce the least change in the conduct of the leaders of the 
opposition to the measures of the General Government. They have points to 
carry from which no reasoning, no inconsistency of conduct, no absurdity can 
divert them." Such, in the opinion of Washington, was the object for which thj5 
Legislatures of Virginia and Kentucky passed their famous resolutions of 1798, 
the former drafted by Mr. Madison, and the latter by Mr. Jefferson, and sent to a 
friend in Kentucky to be brought forward, lliese resolutions were transmitted to 
the other States for their concurrence. The replies from the States which made 
any response were referred the following year to committees in Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. In the Legislature of Virginia, an elaborate report was made by Mr. 
Madison, explaining and defending the resolutions ; in Kentucky another resolve 
reaffirming those of the preceding year was drafted by Mr. Wilson Cary Nicholas, 
not by Mr. Jefferson, as stated by General McDuffie. Our respect for the dis- 
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tinguished men who took the lead on this occasion, then ardently engaged in the 
warfare of politics, must not make us fear to tell the truth, that the simple object 
of the entire movement was to make " political capital " for the approaching elec- 
tion, by holding up to the excited imaginatiims of the masses the Alien and Sedi- 
tion laws, as an infraction of the Constitution, which threatened the overthrow of 
the liberties of the People. Tlio resolutions maintained that, the States being 
parties to the Constitutional compact, in a case of deliberate, palpable, and danger- 
ous exercise of powers not granted by the compact, the States have a right and are 
in duty bound to interpose for preventing the progress of the evil. 

Such, in brief, was the main purport of the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions. 
The sort of interposition intended was left in studied obscurity. Not a word was 
dropped of secession from the Union. Mr. Nicholas's resolution in 1799 hinted at 
" nullification " as the appropriate remedy for an unconstitutional law, but what 
was meant by the ill-sounding word was not explained. The words " null, void, 
and of no effect," contained in the original drafl of the Virginia resolutions, were, 
on motion of John Taylor of Caroline, stricken from them, on their passage through 
the assembly ; and Mr. Madison, in his report of 1799, carefully explains that no 
extra constitutional measures were intended. One of the Kentucky resolutions 
ends with an invitation to the* States to unite in a petition to Congress to repeal 
the lawsl 

These resolutions were communicated, as I have said, to the other States for 
concurrence. From most of them no response was received ; some adopted dis- 
senting reports and resolutions; not onb concurred. But the resolutions did 
their work^ — all that they were intended or expected to do— by shaking the Ad- 
ministration. At the ensuing election, Mr. Jefferson, at whose instance the entire 
movement was made, was chosen President by a very small majority ; Mr. Madison 
was placed at the head of his administration as Secretary of State ; the obnoxious 
laws expired by their own limitation ; not repealed by the dominant party, as Mr. 
Calhoun with strange inadvertence asserts ; * and Mr. Jefferson proceeded to ad- 
minister the Government upon constitutional principles quite as lax, to say the 
least, as those of his predecessors. If there was any marked departure in his 
general policy from the course hitherto pursued, it was that, having some theoret- 
ical prejudices against a navy, ho allowed that branch of the service to languish. 
By no Administration have the powers of tho General Government been more 
liberally construed — not to say further strained— sometimes beneficially, as in the 
acquisition of Louisiana, sometimes perniciously as in the embargo. The resolu- 
tions of 1798, and the metaphysics they inculcated, were surrendered to the cob- 
webs Avhich habitually await the plausible exaggerations of the canvass afler an 
election is decided. These resolutions of 1798 have been sometimes in Virginia 
waked from their slumbers at closely contested elections as a party cry ; the re- 
port of the Hartford Convention, without citing them by name, borrows their 
language ; but as representing in their modern interpretation any system on which 
the Government ever was or could be administered, they were buried in the same 
grave as the Laws which called them forth. 

Unhappily during their transient vitality, like the butterfly which deposits its 
egg in the apple blossoms that have so lately filled our orchards with beauty and 

* Mr. Calhoan^sDlaooarso on the CoostltatioB, p^ 859. 
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perfume — a gilded harmless moth, whose food is a dew drop, whose life is a mid- 
summer's day — these resolutions, misconceived and perverted, proved, in the minds 
of ambitious and reckless politicians, the germ of a fatal heresy. The butterfly's 
ogg is a microscopic speck, but as the fruit grows, the little speck gives life to a 
greedy and nauseous worm, that gnaws and bores to the heart of the apple, and 
renders it, though smooth and fair without, foul and bitter and rotten within. In 
like manner, the theoretical generalities of these resolutions, intending nothing in 
the minds of their authors but constitutional efforts to procure the repeal of ob- 
noxious laws, matured in the minds of a later generation into the deadly para- 
doxes of 1830 and 1860 — kindred products of the same soil, venenorum ferax ; — 
the one asserting the monstrous absurdity that a State, though remaining in the 
Union, could by her single act nullify a law of Congress ; the other teaching the 
atill more preposterous doctrine, that a single State may nullify the Constitution. 
The first of these heresies failed to spread far beyond the latitude where it was 
engendered. In the Senate of the United States, the great acuteness of its inventor, 
(Mr. Calhoun,) then the Vice-President, and the accomplished rhetoric of its 
champion, (Mr. Hayne,) failed to raise it above the level of a plausible sophism. 
It sunk forever discredited beneath the sturdy common sense and indomitable will 
of Jackson, the mature wisdom of Livingston, the keen analysis of Clay, and the 
crushing logic of Webster. 

Nor was this all : the venerable author of the Resolutions of 1798 and of the 
report of 1799 was still living in a green old age. His connection with those State 
papers and still more his large participation in the formation and adoption of the 
Constitution, entitled him, beyond all men living, to be consulted on the subject. 
No effort was spared by the Leaders of the Nullification school to draw from him 
even a qualified assent to their theories. But in vain. He not only refused to admit 
their soundness, but he devoted his time and energies for three laborious years to the 
preparation of essays and letters, of which the object was to demonstrate that his 
resolutions and report did not, and could not bear the Carolina interpretation. He 
earnestly maintained that the separate action of an individual State was not contem- 
plated by them, and that they had in view nothing but the concerted action of the 
States to procure the repeal of unconstitutional laws or an amendment of the Con- 
stitution.* 

With one such letter written with this intent, I was myself honored. It filled 
ten pages of the journal in which with his permission it was published. It unfolded 
the true theory of the Constitution and the meaning and design of the resolutions, 
and exposed the false gloss attempted to be placed upon them by the Nullificrs, 
with a clearness and force of reasoning which defied refutation. None, to my 
knowledge, was ever attempted. The politicians of the Nullification and Secession 
school, as far as I am aware, have from that day to this made no attempt to grapple 
with Mr. Madison's letter of August, 1830.f Mr. Calhoun certainly made no such 
attempt in the elaborate treatise composed by him, mainly for the purpose of ex- 
pounding the doctrine of nullification. He claims the support of these resolutions, 
without adverting to the fact that his interpretation of them hid been repudiated 

* A very considerable portion of the important yolanie containing a selection fVom the Madison papers^ and 
printed ** exclusively for private distribution ** by J. C. McGuirCi Esq., in 1S53, is taken np with these letters, and 
easay^ 

t North American Seylew, toL xxsi., p. 687. 
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by their jUustrious author. He repeats his exploded parodoxes as confidently, as 
if Mr. Madison himself had expired with the Alien and Sedition laws, and left no 
testimony to the meaning of his resolutions ; while, at the present day, with equal 
confidence, the same resolutions are appealed to by the disciples of Mr. Calhoun 
as sustaining the doctrine of secession, in the face of the positive declaration of 
their author, when that doctrine first began to be broached, that they will bear no 
such interpretation. 

MR. CALHOUN DID NOT CLAIM A CONBTITUTIONAL EIGHT OF SECESSION. 

In this respect the disciples hare gone beyond the master. There is a single 
sentence in Mr. Calhoun's elaborate volume in which he maintains the right of a 
State to secede from the Union. (Page 301.) There is reason to suppose, how- 
ever, that he intended to claim only the inalienable right of revolution. In 1828, 
a declaration of political principles was drawn up by him for the State of South 
Carolina, in which it was expressly taught, that the people of that State by adopt- 
ing the Federal Constitution had "modified its original right of sovereignty^ 
whereby its individual consent was necessary to any change in its political con- 
dition, and by becoming a member of the Union, had placed that power in tlic 
hands of three-fourths of the States, [the number necessary for a Constitutional 
amendment,] in whom the highest power knoAvn to the Constitution actually re- 
sides." In a recent patriotic speech of Mr. Reverdy Johnson, at Frederick, Md., 
on the 7th of May, the distinct authority of Mr. Calhoun is quoted as late as 1844 
against the right of separate action on the part of an individual State, and I am 
assured by the same respected gentleman, that it is within his personal knowledge, 
that Mr. Calhoun did not maintain the peaceful right of secession.* 

SECESSION AS A BEVOLUTION. 

But it may be thought a waste of time to argue against a Constitutional right 
of peaceful Secession, since no one denies the right of Revolution; and no pains 
are spared by the disaflfected leaders, while they claim indeed the Constitutional 
right, to represent their movement as the uprising of an indignant People against 
an oppressive and tyrannical Government. 

13 THE GOVERNMENT OP THE UNITED STATES OPPRESSIVE AND TYRANNICAL? 

An oppressive and tyrannical government ! Let us examine this pretence for 
a few moments, first in the general, and then in the detail of its alleged tyrannies 
and abuses. 

This oppressive and tyrannical Government is the successful solution of a prob- 
lem, which had tasked the sagacity of mankind from the dawn of civilization ; viz. : 
to find a form of polity, by which institutions purely popular could be extended 
over a vast empire, free alike from despotic centralization and undue preponder- 
ance of the local powers. It was necessarily a complex system ; a Union at once 
federal and national. It leaves to the separate States the control of all matters 
of purely local administration, and confides to the central power the management 
of Foreign affairs and of all other concerns in which the United family have a joint 
interest. All the organized and delegated powers depend directly or very nearly 

* See Appendix B. 
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so on popular choice. This Government was not imposed upon the People by a 
foreign conqueror ; it is not an inheritance descending from barbarous ages, laden 
Avlth traditionary abuses, which create a painful ever-recurring necessity of reform ; 
it is not the conceit of heated enthusiasts in the spasms of a revolution. It is the 
recent and voluntary frame-work of an enlightened age, compacted by wise and 
good men, with deliberation and care, working upon materials prepared by long 
Colonial discipline. In framing it, they sought to combine the merits and to avoid 
the defects of former systems of government. The greatest possible liberty of the 
citizen is tlfe basis ; just representation the ruling principle, reconciling with rare 
ingenuity the federal equality of the States, with the proportionate influence of 
numbers. Its legislative and executive magistrates arc freely chosen at short 
periods ; its judiciary alone holding office by a more permanent, but still sufficiently 
responsible, tenure. No money flows into or out of the Treasury but under the 
direct sanction of the representatives of the People, on whom also ail the great 
functions of Government for peace and war, within the limits already indicated, 
are devolved. No hereditary titles or privileges, no distinction of ranks, no 
established church, no courts of high commission, no censorship of the press, are 
known to the system ; not a drop of blood has ever flowed under its authority for 
a political offence ; but this tyrannical and oppressive Government has certainly 
exhibited a more perfect development of equal republican principles, than has ever 
before existed on any considerable scale. Under its benign influence, the country, 
every part of the country, has prospered beyond all former example. Its popula- 
tion has increased ; its commerce, agriculture, and manufactures have flourished ; 
manners, arts, education, letters, all that dignifies and ennobles man, have in a 
shorter period attained a higher point of cultivation than has ever before been 
witnessed in a newly settled region. The consequence has l)een consideration and 
influence abroad and marvellous well-being at home. The world has looked with 
admiration upon the Country's progress ; we have ourselves contemplated it, per- 
haps, with undue self-complacency. Armies without conscription ; navies without 
impressment, and neither army nor navy swelled to an oppressive size ; an over- 
flowing treasury without direct taxation or oppressive taxation of any kind; 
churches without number and with no denominational preferences on the part of the 
State ; schools and colleges accessible to all the people ; a free and a cheap press ; 
— ^all the great institutions of social life extending their benefits to the mass of the 
community. Such, no one can deny, is the general character of this oppressive 
and tyrannical government. 

But perhaps this Government, however wisely planned, however beneficial even 
in its operation, may have been rendered distasteful, or may have become oppres- 
sive in one part of the country and to one portion of the people, in consequence of 
the control of aflairs having been monopolized or unequally shared by another 
portion. In a Confederacy, the people of one section are not well pleased to be 
even mildly governed by an .exclusive domination of the other. In point of fact 
this is the allegation, the persistent allegation of the South, that from the founda- 
tion of the Government it has been wielded by the people of the North for their 
special, often exclusive, benefit, and to the injury and oppression of the South. Let 
us see. Out of seventy-two years since the organization of the Government, the 
Executive chair has, for sixty-four years, been filled nearly all the time by Southern 
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Presidents ; and when that was not the case, by Presidents possessing the confidence 
of the South. For a still longer period, the controlling influences of the Legislative 
and Judicial departments of the Government have centred in the same quarter. Of 
all the offices in the gift of the central power in every department, far more than 
her proportionate share has always been enjoyed by the South. She is at this 
moment revolting against a Government, not only admitted to be the mildest and 
most beneficent ever organized this side Utopia, but one of which she has herself 
from the first, almost monopolized the administration. 

CAtJSE OF THE EEVOLUTION ALLEGED BY BOLTH CAEOLINA. 

But are there no wrongs, abuses, and oppressions, alleged to have been suffered 
by the South, which have rendered her longer submission to the Federal Govern- 
mcnt intolerable, and which are pleaded as the motive and justification of the 
revolt ? Of course there are, but with such variation and uncertainty of statement 
as to render their examination difficult. The manifesto of South Carolina of the 
20th of Dec. last, which led the way in this inauspicious movement, sets forth noth- 
ing but the passage of State laws to obstruct the surrender of fugitive slaves. The 
document does not state that South Carolina herself ever lost a slave in consequence 
of these laws, it is not probable she ever did, and yet she makes the existence of 
these laws, which arc wholly inoperative as far as she is concerned, and which 
probably never caused to the entire South the loss of a dozen fugitives, the ground 
for breaking up the Union and plunging the country into a civil war. But I sluill 
presently revert to this topic. 

Other statements in other quarters enlarge the list of grievances. In the month 
of November last, after the result of the presidential election was ascertained, a 
very interesting discussion of the subject of secession took place at Milledgeville, 
before the members of the Legislature of Georgia and the citizens generally, be- 
tween two gentlemen of great ability and eminence, since elected, the one Secretary 
of State, the other Vice-President of the new Confederacy ; the former urging the 
necessity and duty of immediate secession ; — the latter opposing it. I take the 
grievances and abuses of the Federal Government, which the South has suffered at 
the hands of the North, and which were urged by the former speaker as the grounds 
of secession, as I find them stated and to some extent answered by his friend and 
fellow-citizen (then opposed to secession) according to the report in the Milledge- 
ville papers. 

CAUSES ALLEGED BY GEOEGIA: THE FISHI^JG BOUNTIES. 

And what, think you, was the grievance in the front rank of those oppressions 
on the part of the North, which have driven the long-suffering and patient South to 
open rebellion against " the best Government that the history of the world gives 
any account of" ? It was not that upon which the Convention of South Carolina 
relied. You will hardly believe it ; posterity will surely not believe it. *• We 
listened," said "Mv. Vice-President Stephens, in his reply, " to my honorable friend 
last night, (Mr. Toombs,) as he recounted the evils of this Government. Thejlrst 
was the fishing bounties paid mosthj to the sailors of New Ungland,^^ The bounty 
paid by the Federal Government to encourage the deep-sea fisheries of the United 
States! 
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You are aware that this laborious branch of industry has, by all maritime 
States, been ever regarded with special favor as the nursery of naval power. The 
fisheries of the American colonies before the American Revolution drew from Burke 
one of the most gorgeous bursts of eloquence in our language, — in any language. 
They were all but annihilated by the Revolution, but they furnished the men who 
followed Manly, and Tucker, and Biddle, and Paul Jones to the jaws of death. Re- 
viving after the war, they attracted the notice of the First Congress, and were 
recommended to their favor by Mr. Jefferson, then Secretary of State. This favor 
was at first extended to them in the shape of a draw-back of the duty on the various 
imported articles employed in the building and outfit of the vessels and on the 
foreign salt used in preserving the fish. The complexity of this arrangement led to 
the substitution at first of a certain bounty on the quantity of the fish exported ; 
afterwards on the tonnage of the vessels employed in the fisheries. All administra- 
tions have concurred in the measure ; Presidents of all parties, — though there has 
not been much variety of party in that office, — have approved the appropriations. 
If the North had a local interest in these bounties, the South got the principal food 
of her laboring population so much the cheaper ; and she had her common share in 
the protection which the navy afforded her coasts, and in the glory which it shed on 
the flag of the country. But since, unfortunately, the deep-sea fisheries do not exist 
in the Gulf of Mexico, nor, as in the " age of Pyrrha," on the top of the Blue Ridge, 
it has been discovered of late years that these bounties are a violation of the Con- 
stitution ; a largess bestowed by the common treasury on one section of the coun- 
try, and not shared by the other ; one of the hundred ways, in a word, in which the 
rapacious North is fattening upon the oppressed and pillaged South. You will 
naturally wish to know the amount of this tyrannical and oppressive bounty. It is 
stated by a senator from Alabama (Mr. Clay) who has warred against it with per- 
severance and zeal, and succeeded in the last Congress in carrying a bill through 
the Senate for its repeal, to have amounted, on the average, to an annual sum of 
'200,005 dollars ! Such is the portentous grievance which in Georgia stands at the 
head of the acts of oppression, for which, although repealed in one branch of Congress, 
the Union is to be broken up, and the country desolated by war. Switzerland 
revolted because an Austrian tyrant invaded the sanctity of her firesides, crushed 
out the eyes of aged patriots, and compelled her fathers to shoot apples from the 
heads of her sons ; the Low Countries revolted against the fires of the Inquisition, 
and the infernal cruelties of Alva ; our fathers revolted because they were taxed by 
a parliament in which they were not represented ; the Cotton States revolt because 
a paltry subvention is paid to the hardy fishermen who form the nerve and muscle 
of the American Navy. 

Biit it is not, we shall be told, the amount of the bounty, but the principle, as 
our fathers revolted against a three-penny tax on tea. But that was because iff was 
laid by a parliament in which the Colonies were not represented, and which yet 
. claimed the right to bind them in all cases. The Fishing Bounty is bestowed by a 
Government which has been from the first controlled by the South. Then how 
unreasonable to expect or to wish, that, in a country so vast as ours, no public ex- 
penditure should be made for the immediate benefit of one part or one interest 
■ that cannot be identically repeated in every other. A liberal policy, or rather the 
necessity of the case, demands, that what the public good, upon the whole, requires, 
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should under constitutional limitations be done where it is required, offsetting the 
local benefit which may accrue from the expenditure made in one place and for one 
object, with the local benefit from the same source, in some other place for some other 
object. More money was expended by the United States in removing the Indians 
from Georgia, eight or ten times as much was expended for the same object in Florida, 
as has been paid for Fishing Bounties in seventy years. For the last year, to pay 
for the expense of the post-office in the seceding States, and enable our fellow-citi- 
zens there to enjoy the comforts of a newspaper and letter mail to the same 
extent as they are enjoyed in the other States, three millions of dollars were, 
paid from the common Treasury. The post-office bounty paid to the seceding 
States exceeded seventeen fold the annual average amount of the Fishing Bounty 
paid to the North. In four years that excess would equal the sum total of the 
amount paid since 1792 in bounties to the deep-sea fishery ! This circumstance 
probably explains the fact, that the prido of the Southern Confederacy was not 
alarmed at having the mails still conveyed by the United States, three or four 
months after the forts had been seized, the arsenals emptied, and the mints plun- 
dered. 

NAVIGATION LAWS. 

The second of the grievances under which the South is laboring, and which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Stephens, was on the occasion alluded to pleaded by the Secretary 
of State of the new Confederacy as a ground for dissolving the Union, is the Naviga- 
tion Laws, which give to American vessels the exclusive enjoyment of our own 
coasting trade. Tliis also is a policy coeval with the Government of the United 
States, and universally adopted by maritime powers, though relaxed by England 
within the last few years. Like the fishing bounty, it is a policy adopted for the 
purpose of fostering the commercial and with that the naval marine of the United 
States, All administrations of all parties liave favored it ; under its influence our 
commercial tonnage has grown up to be second to no other in the world, and our 
navy has proved itself adequate to all the exigencies of peace and war. And are 
these no objects in a national pohit of view ? Are the seceding politicians really 
insensible to interests of such paramount national importance ? Can they, for the 
sake of an imaginary infinitesimal reduction of coastwise freights, bo willing to run 
even the risk of impairing our naval prosperity 1 Are they insensible to the fact 
that nothing but the growth of the American commercial marine protects the entire 
freighting interest of the country, in which the South is more deeply interested than 
the North, from European monopoly ? The South did not always take so narrow 
a view of the subject. When the Constitution was framed, and the American Mer- 
chant Marine was inconsiderable, the discrimination in favor of United States ves- 
sels, which then extended to the foreign trade, was an object of some apprehension 
on tlie part of the planting States. But there were statesmen in the South at that 
day, who did not regard the shipping interest as a local concern. " So far," said 
Mr. Edward Rutledge, in the South Carolina Convention of 1788, " from not pro- 
ferring the Northern States by a navigation act, it would be politic to increase their 
strength by every means in our power ; for we had no other resource in our day 
of danger than in the naval force of our NorthiBm friends, nor could we ever expect 
. to become a great nation till we were powerful on the waters,"* But " powerful 
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on the waters " the South can never be. She has live oak, naval stores, and gallant 
officers ; but her climate and its diseases, the bars at the mouth of nearly all her 
harbors, the Teredo, the want of a merchant marine and of fisheries, and the char- 
acter of her laboring population, will forever prevent her becoming a great naval 
power. Without the protection of the Navy of the United States, of which the 
strength centres at the North, she would hold the ingress and egress of every port 
on her coast at the mercy, I will not say of the great maritime States of Europe, 
but of Holland, and Denmark, and Austria, and Spain — of any second or third-rate 
power, which can keep a few steam frigates at sea. 

It must be confessed, however, that there is a sad congruity between the conduct 
of our seceding fellow-citizens and the motives which they assign for it. They 
attempt a suicidal separation of themselves from a great naval power, of which they 
are now an integral part, and they put forward, as the reason for this self-destruc- 
tive course, the legislative measures which have contributed to the growth of the 
navy. A judicious policy designed to promote that end has built up the commer- 
cial and military marine of the Union to its present commanding stature and 
power ; the South, though unable to contribute any thing to its prosperity but the 
service of her naval officers, enjoys her full share of the honor which it reflects on 
the country, and the protection which it extends to our flag, our coasts, and our 
commerce, but under the influence of a narrow-minded sectional jealousy, she is 
willing to abdicate the noble position which she now fills among the nations of 
the earth ; to depend for her very existence on the exigencies of the cotton market, 
to live upon the tolerance of the navies of Europe, and she assigns as leading causes 
for this amazing fatuity, that the Northern fisheries have been encouraged by a 
trifling bounty, and that the Northern commercial marine has the monopoly of the 
coastwise trade. And the politicians, who, for reasons like these, almost too frivo- 
lous to merit the time we have devoted to their examination, are sapping a noble 
framework of government, and drenching a fair and but for them prosperous coun- 
try in blood, appeal to the public opinion of mankind for the justice of their cause, 
and the purity of their motives, and lift their eyes to Heaven for a blessing on 
their arms ! 

THE TAEIFF. 

But the tariff" is, with one exception, the allied monster wrong — for which 
South Carolina in 1832 drove the Union to the verge of a civil war, and which, next 
to the slavery question, the South has been taught to regard as the most grievous 
of the oppressions lyhich she suffers at the hands of the North, and that by which 
she seeks to win the sympathy of the manufacturing States of Europe. It was so 
treated in the debate referred to, I am certainly not going so far to abuse your 
patience, as to enter into a discussion of the constitutionality or expediency of the 
protective policy, on which I am aware that opinions at the North differ, nor do I 
deem it necessary to expose the utter fallacy of the monstrous paradox, that duties, 
enhancing the price of imported articles, are paid, not by the consumer of the mer- 
chandise imported, but by the producer of the last article of export given in ex- 
change. It is sufficient to say that for this maxim, (the forty-bale theory so called,) 
which has grown into an article of faith at the South, not the slightest authority 
over has been, to my knowledge, adduced from any political economist of any 
school. Indeed, it can be shown to be a shallow sophism, inasmuch as the consumer 
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must be, directly or indirectly, the producer of the equivalents given in exchange for 
the article he consumes. But without entering into this discussion, I shall make a 
few remarks to show the great injustice of representing the protective system as 
being in its origin an oppression, of which the South has to complain on the part 
of the North. 

Every such suggestion is a complete inversion of the truth of history. Somo 
attempts at manufactures by machinery were made at the North before the Revo- 
lution, but to an inconsiderable extent. The manufacturing system as a great 
Northern interest is the child of the restrictive policy of 1807 — 1812, and of tlie 
war. That policy was pursued against the earnest opposition of the North, and to 
the temporary prostration of their commerce, navigation, and fisheries. Their 
capital was driven in this way into manufactures, and on the return of peace, the 
foundations of the protective system were laid in the square yard duty on cotton 
fabrics, in the support of which Mr. Calhoun, advised that the growth of the manu- 
facture would open a new market for the staple of the South, took the lead. As 
late as 1821 the Legislature of South Carolina unanimously affirmed the constitu- 
tionality of protective duties, though denying their expediency, — and of all the 
States of the Union Louisiana has derived the greatest benefit from this policy ; in 
fact, she owes the sugar culture to it, and has for that reason given it her steady 
support. In all the tariff battles while I was a member of Congress, few votes 
were surer for the policy than that of Louisiana, If the duty on an article imported 
is considered as added to its price in our market, (which, however, is far from being 
invariably the case,) the sugar duty, of late, has amounted to a tax of five millions 
of dollars annually paid by the consumer, for the benefit of the Louisiana planter. 

As to its being an unconstitutional policy, it is perfectly well known that the 
protection of manufactures was a leading and avowed object for the formation of the 
Constitution, The second law, passed by Congress after its formation, was a rev- 
enue law. Its preamble is as follows : " Whereas it is necessary for the support 
of Government, for the discharge of the debts of the United States, and the encour- 
agement and protection of manufactures, that duties be laid on goods, wares, and 
merchandise imported." That act was reported to the House of Representatives 
by Mr. Madison, who is entitled as much as any one to be called the father of the 
Constitution. While it was pending before the House, and in the first week of the 
first session of the first Congress, two memorials were presented praying for pro- 
tective duties ; and it is a matter of somo curiosity to inquire, from what part of 
the country this first call came for that policy, now put forward as one of the acts 
of Northern oppression, which justify the South in flying to arms. Tlie first of 
these petitions was from Baltimore. It implored the new Government to lay a 
protecting duty on all articles imported from abroad, which can bo manufactured at 
home. The second was from the shipwrights, not of New York, not of Boston, not 
of Portland, but of Charleston, South Carolina, praying for " such a general regula- 
tion of trade and the establishment of such a Navigation Act, as will reliqvo the 
particular distresses of the petitioners, in common with those of their fellow-ship- 
wrights throughout the Union " ! and if South Carolina had always been willing to 
make common cause with their fellow-citizens throughout the Union, it would not 
now bo rent by civil war. 
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THE cxyrroN culture inteoduced under protection. 

But tho history of the great Southern staple is most curious and instructive. 
His Majesty " King Cotton," on his throne, does not seem to be aware of the in- 
fluences which surrounded his cradle. The culture of cotton, on any considerable 
scale, is well known to be of recent date in America. The household manufacture 
of cotton was coeval with, the settlement of the country. A century before the 
piano-forte or the harp was seen on this continent, the music of the spinning- 
wheel was heard at every fire-side in town and country. The raw materials were 
wool, flax, and cotton, the last imported from the West Indies. The colonial sys- 
tem of Great Britain before the Revolution forbade the establishment of any other 
than household manufactures. Soon after the Revolution, cotton mills were erected 
in Rhode Island and Massachusetts, and the infant manufacture was encouraged by 
State duties on the imported fabric. The raw material was still derived exclusively 
from the West Indies. Its culture in this country was so extremely limited and so 
little kno^vn, that a small parcel sent from the United States to Liverpool in 1784 
was seized at the custom-house there, as an illicit importation of British colonial 
produce. Even as late as 1794, and by persons so intelligent as the negotiators of 
Jay's treaty, it was not known that cotton was an article of growth and export from 
the United States. In the twelfth article of that treaty, as laid before the Senate, 
Cotton was included with Molasses, Sugar, Coffee, and Cocoa, as articles which 
Americari vessels should not be permitted to carry from the islands or from the 
United States to any foreign country. 

In the Revenue law of 1789, as it passed through the House of Representatives, 
cotton, with other raw materials, was placed on the free list. When the bill reached 
the Senate a duty of 3 cents per pound was laid upon cotton, not to encourage, not 
to protect, but to create the domestic culture. On the discussion of this amendment 
in the Plouse, a member from South Carolina declared that " Cotton was in con- 
templation " in South Carolina and Georgia, " and if good seed could be procured he 
hoped it might succeed,^^ On this hope the amendment of the Senate was concurred 
in, and the duty of three cents per pound was laid on cotton. In 1791, Hamilton, 
in his report on the manufactures, recommended the repeal of this duty, on the 
ground that it was " a very serious impediment to the manuflicture of cotton," but 
his recommendation was disregarded. 

Thus, in tho infancy of the cotton manufacture of the North, at the moment 
^vhen they were deprived of the protection extended to them before the Constitution 
^^y State laws, and while they were struggling against English competition under 
th3 rapidly improving machinery of Arkwright, which it was highly penal to 
export to foreign countries, a heavy burden was laid upon them by this protecting 
<^uty, to enable the planters of South Carolina and Georgia to explore the tropics 
for a variety of cotton seed adapted to their climate. For seven years at least, and 
probably more, this duty was in every sense of the word a protecting duty. There 
^vao not a pound of cotton spun, no not for candle-wicks to light the humble 
industry of the cottages of the North, which did not pay this tribute to the South- 
ern planter. Tho growth of the native article, as we have seen, had not in 1794 
reached a point to bo known to Chief Justice Jay as one of actual or probable 
export. As late as 1796, the manufacturers of Brandy wine in Delaware petitioned 
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Congress for the repeal of this duty on imported cotton, and the petition was re^ 
jected on the Report of a Committee, consisting of a majority from the Southern 
States, on the ground, that " to repeal the duty on raw cotton imported would be 
to damp the growth of cotton in our own country." Radicle and plumule, root and 
stalk, blossom and boll, the culture of the cotton plant in the United States was 
in its infancy the foster-child of the Protective System. 

When therefore the pedigree of King Cotton is traced, he is found to be the 
lineal child of the tariff; called into being by a specific duty ; reared by a tax laid 
upon the manufacturing industry of the North, to create the culture of the raw 
material in the South. The Northern manufacturers of America were slightly pro- 
tected in 1789 because they were too feeble to stand alone. Reared into magni- 
tude under the restrictive system and the war of 1812, they were upheld in 1816 
because they were too important to bo sacrificed, and because the great staple of 
the South had a joint interest in their prosperity. King Cotton alone, not in his 
manhood, not in his adolescence, not in his infancy, but in his very embryo state, 
was pensioned upon the Treasury, — before the seed from which he sprung was 
cast " in the lowest parts of the earth." In the book of the tariff " his members were 
written, which in continuance were fashioned, when as yet there were none of 
them." 

But it was not enough to create the culture of cotton at the South, by taxing the 
manufactures of the North with a duty on the raw material ; the extension of that 
culture and the prosperity which it has conferred upon the South are due to the 
mechanical genius of the North. What says Mr. Justice Johnson of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and a citizen of South Carolina 1 " With regard to the 
utility of this discovery " (the cotton gin of Whitney) " the court would deem it a 
waste of time to dwell long upon this topic. Is there a man who hears us that has 
not experienced its utility ? The whole interior of the Southern States was lan- 
guishing, and its inhabitants emigrating, for want of some object to engage their 
attention and employ their industry, when the invention of this machine at once 
opened views to them which set the whole country in active motion. From child 
hood to age it has presented us a lucrative employment. Individuals who were 
depressed in poverty and sunk in idleness, have suddenly risen to wealth and 
respectability. Our debts have been paid off, our capitals increased, and our lands 
trebled in value. We cannot express the weight of obligation which the country 
owes to this invention ; the extent of it cannot now be seen." — ^Yes, and when hap- 
pier days shall return, and the South, awakening from her suicidal delusion, shall 
remember who it was that sowed her sunny fields with the seeds of those golden 
crops with which she thinks to rule the world, she will cast a veil of oblivion over 
the memory of the ambitious men who have goaded her to her present madness, 
and will rear a monument of her gratitude in the beautiful City of Elms, over the 
ashes of her greatest benefactor — Eli Whitney. 

INTERFEEENCE WITH SLAVERY THE GREAT ALLEGED GEIEVANCR 

But the great complaint of the South, and that which is admitted to bo the ira- 
mediatc occasion of the present revolt, is the alleged interference of the North in 
the Southern institution of slavery ; a subject on which the sensibilities of the two 
sections have been so deeply and fearfiiUy stirred, that it is nearly impossible to 
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speak words of impartial truth. As I have already stated, the declaration of South 
Carolina, of the causes which prompted her to secede from the Union, alleged no 
other reason for this movement than the enactment of laws to obstruct the surren* 
der of fugitive slaves. The declaration does not state that South Carolina ever lost 
a slave by the operation of these laws, and it is doubtful whether a dozen from all 
the States have been lost from this cause. A gross error on this subject pervades 
the popular mind at the South. Some hundred of slaves in the aggregate escape 
annually ; some to the recesses of the Dismal Swamp ; some to the everglades of 
Florida ; some to the trackless mountain region, which, traverses the South ; some 
to the Mexican States and the Indian tribes; some across the free States to 
Canada. The popular feeling of the South ascribes the entire loss to the laws of the 
free States, while it is doubtful whether these laws cause any portion of it. The 
public sentiment of the North is not such, of course, as to dispose the community 
to obstruct the escape or aid in the surrender of slaves. Neither is it at the South. 
No one, I am told, at the South, not called upon by official duty, joins in the hue 
and cry after a fugitive ; and whenever he escapes from any States south of the 
border tier, it is evident that his flight must have been aided in a community of 
slave-holders. If the North Carolina fugitive escapes through Virginia, or the Ten- 
nessee fugitive escapes through Kentucky, why are Pennsylvania and Ohio alone 
blamed ? On this whole subject the grossest injustice is done to the North. She 
is expected to be more tolerant of slavery than the South herself; for while the 
South demands of the North entire acquiescence in the extremest doctrines of slave 
property, it is a well-known fact, and as such alluded to by Mr. Clay in his speech 
on the compromises of 1850, that any man who habitually traffics in this property 
is held in the same infamy at Eichmond and New Orleans that he would be at 
Philadelphia or Cincinnati.* 

While South Carolina, assigning the cause of secession, confines herself to the 
State laws for obstructing the surrender of fugitives, in other quarters, by the 
press, in the manifestoes and debates on the subject of secession, and in the official 
papers of the new Confederacy, the general conduct of the North, with respect to 
Slavery, is put forward as the justifying, nay, the compelling cause of the revolu- 
tion. This subject, still more than that of the tariff, is too trite for discussion, with 
the hope of saying any thing new on the general question. I \vill but submit a few 
considerations to show the great injustice which is dono to the North, by repre- 
senting her as the aggressor in this sectional warfare. 

The Southern theory assumes that, at the time of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, the same antagonism prevailed as now between the North and South, on the 
general subject of Slavery; that, although it existed to some extent in all the 
States but one of the Union, it was a feeble and declining interest at the North, 
and mainly seated at the South ; that the soil and climate of the North were soon 
found to be unpropitious to slave labor, while the reverse was the case at the 
South ; that the Northern States, in consequence, having, from interested motives, 
abolished Slavery, sold their slaves to the South, and that then, although the exist- 
ence of Slavery was recognized, and its protection guaranteed by the Constitution, 
as soon as the Northern States had acquired a controlling voice in Congress, a per- 
sistent and organized system of hostile measures, against the rights of the owners 
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of slaves in the Southern States, was inaugurated and gradually extended, in viola- 
tion of the compromises of the Constitution, as well as of the honor and good faith 
tacitly pledged to the South, by the manner in which the North disposed of her 
slaves. 

Such, in substance, is the statement of Mr. Davis in his late message ; and he 
then proceeds, seemingly as if rehearsing the acts of this Northern majority in 
Congress, to refer to the anti-slavery measures of the State Legislatures, to the 
resolutions of abolition societies, to the passionate appeals of the party press, and 
to the acts of lawless individuals, during the progress of this unhappy agitation. 

THE SOUTH FOEMEELY OPPOSED TO BLAVEEY. 

Now, this entire view of the subject, with whatever boldness it is affirmed, and 
with whatever persistency it is I'epeated, is destitute of foundation. It is demon- 
strably at war with the truth of history, and is contradicted by facts known to 
those now on the stage, or which are matters of recent record. At the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution, and long afterwards, there was, generally speaking, 
no sectional difference of opinion between North and South, on the subject of Sla- 
very. It was in both parts of the country regarded, in the established formula of 
the day, as " a social, political, and moral evil." The general feeling in fevor of 
univereal liberty and the rights of man, wrought into fervor in the progress of the 
Revolution, naturally strengthened the anti-slavery sentiment throughout the Union. 
It is the South which has since changedy not the North, The theory of a change in 
the Northern mind, growing out of a discovery made soon after 1789, that our soil 
and climate were unpropitious to Slavery, (as if the soil and climate then were 
different from what they had always been,) and a consequent sale to the South of 
the slaves of the North, is purely mythical — as groundless in fact as it is absurd in 
statement. I have often asked for the evidence of this last allegation, and I have 
never found an individual who attempted even to prove it. But however this may 
be, the South at that time regarded Slavery as an evil, though a necessary one, 
and habitually spoke of it in that light. Its continued existence was supposed to 
depend on keeping up the African slave trade ; and SouUi as well as North, Vir- 
ginia as well as Massachusetts, passed laws to prohibit that traffic ; they were, 
however, before the revolution, vetoed by the Royal Governors. One of the first 
acts of the Continental Congress, unanimously subscribed by its members, was an 
agreement neither to import, nor purchase any slave imported, after the first of 
December, 1774. In the Declaration of Independence, as originally drafted by 
Mr. Jefferson, both Slavery and the slave trade were denounced in the most un- 
compromising language. In 1777 the traffic was forbidden in Virginia, by State 
law, no longer subject to the veto of Royal Governors. In 1784, an ordinance was 
reported by Mr. Jefferson to the old Congress, providing that after 1800 there 
should be no Slavery in any Territory, ceded or to be ceded to the United States. 
The ordinance failed at that time to be enacted, but the same prohibition formed a 
part by general consent of the ordinance of 1787, for the organization of the north- 
western Territory. In his Notes on Virginia, published in that year, Mr. Jefferson 
depicted the evils of Slavery in terms of fearful import. In the same year the 
Constitution was framed. It recognized the existence of Slavery, but the word 
was carefully excluded from the instrument, and Congress was authorized to abol- 
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ish the traffic in twenty years. In 1796, Mr. St. George Tucker, law professor in 
William and Mary College in Virginia, published a treatise entitled, " a Disser- 
tation on Slavery, with a proposal for the gradual abolition of it in ther State of 
Virginia." In the preface to the essay, he speaks of the " abolition of Slavery 
in this State as an object of the first importance, not only to our moral character 
and domestic peace, but even to our political salvation." In 1797 Mr. Pinkney, in 
the Legislature of Maryland, maintained that " by the eternal principles of justice, 
no man in the State has the right to hold his slave a single hour." In 1803, Mr. 
John Randolph, from a committee on the subject, reported that the prohibition of 
Slavery by the ordinance of 1787, was " a measure -wisely calculated to promote the 
happiness and prosperity of the North-western States, and to give strength and 
security to that extensive frontier." Under Mr. Jefferson, the importation of 
slaves into the Territories of Mississippi and Louisiana was prohibited in advance 
of the time limited by the Constitution for the interdiction of the slave trade. 
When the Missouri restriction was enacted, all the members of Mr. Monroe's Cab- 
inet — ^Mr. Crawford of Georgia, Mr. Calhoun of South Carolma, and Mr. Wirt 
of Virginia — concurred with Mr. Monroe in affirming its constitutionality. In 
1832, after the Southampton massacre, the evils of Slavery were exposed in the 
Legislature of Virginia, and the expediency of its gradual abolition maintained, in 
terms as decided as were ever employed by the most micompromising agitator. 
A bill for that object was introduced into the Assembly by the grandson of Mr. 
Jefferson, and warmly supported by distinguished politicians now on the stage. 
Nay, we have the recent admission of the Vice-President of the seceding Confed- 
eracy, that what he calls " the errors of the past generation " meaning the anti- 
slavery sentiments entertained by Southern statesmen, "still clung to many as 
late as twenty years ago," 

To this hasty review of Southern opinions and measures, showing their ac- 
cordance till a late date with Northern sentiment on the subject of Slavery, I might 
add the testimony of Washington, of Patrick Henry, of George Mason, of Wythe, 
of Pendleton, of Marshall, of Lowndes, of Poinsett, of Clay, and of nearly every 
first^jlass name in the Southern States. Nay, as late as 1849, and afler the Union 
had been shaken by the agitations incident to the acquisition of Mexican territory, 
the Convention of California, although nearly one-half of its members were from 
the slaveholding States, unanimously adopted a Constitution, by which slavery was 
prohibited in that State. In fact, it is now triumphantly proclaimed by the chiefs 
of the revolt, that the ideas prevailing on this subject when the Constitution was 
adopted were fundamentally wrong ; that the new Government of the Confederate 
States " rests upon exactly the opposite ideas ; that its foundations are laid and its 
corner-stone reposes upon the great truth, that the negro is not equal to the white 
man ; that Slavery — subordination to the superior race — is his natural and normal 
condition. This our new Government is the first in the history of the world 
based upon this physical, philosophical, and moral truth." So little foundation is 
there for the statement, that the North, from the first, has been engaged in a strug- 
gle with the South on the subject of Slavery, or has departed in any degree from 
the spirit with which the Union was entered into, by both parties. The fact is 
precisely the reverse. 
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NO ANTI-SLAVEEY MEASURES ENACTED BY CONGBESS. 

Mr. Davis, in his message to the Confederate States, goes over a long list of 
measures, which he declares to have been inaugurated, and gradually extended, as 
soon as the Northern States had reached a sufficient number to give their repre^ 
sentatives a controlling voice in Congress. But of all these measures, not one is a 
matter of Congressional legislation, nor has Congress, with this alleged controlling 
voice on the part of the North, ever either passed a law hostile to the interests of 
the South, on the subject of Slavery, nor failed to pass one which the South has 
claimed as belonging to her rights or needed for her safety. In truth, the North, 
meaning thereby the anti-slavery North, never has had the control of both Houses 
of Congress, never of the judiciary, rarely of the Executive, and never exerted 
there to the prejudice of Southern rights. Every judicial or legislative issue on 
this question, with the single exception of the final admission of Kansas, that has 
ever been raised before Congress, has been decided in favor of the South ; and yet 
she allows herself to allege ^ a persistent and organized system of hostile measures 
against the rights of the owners of slaves," as the justification of her rebellion. 

The hostile measures alluded to are, as I have said, none of them matters of 
Congressional legislation. Some of them are purely imaginary as to any injurious 
effect, others much exaggerated, others unavoidably incident to freedom of speech 
and the press. You are aware, my friends, that I have always disapproved the 
agitation of the subject of Slavery for party purposes, or with a view to infringe 
upon the Constitutional rights of the South. But if the North has given cause of 
complaint, in this respect, the fault has been equally committed by the South. 
The subject has been fully as much abused there as here for party purposes ; and 
if the North has ever nuide it the means of gaining a sectional triumph, she has but 
done what the South, for the last twenty-five years, has never missed an occasion 
of doing. With respect to every thing substantial in the complaints of the South 
against the North, Congress and the States have afforded or tendered all reason- 
able, all possible satisfaction. She asked for a more stringent fugitive slave law in 
1850, and it was enacted. She complained of the Missouri Compromise, although 
adopted in conformity with all the traditions of the Government, and approved by 
the most judicious Southern statesmen ; and after thirty-four years' acquiescence on 
the part of the people. Congress repealed it. She wished for a judicial decision of 
the teiTitorial question in her favor, and the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in contravention of the whole current of our legislation, so decided it. She insisted 
on carrying this decision into effect, and three new Territories, at the very last 
session of Congress, were organized in conformity to it, as Utah and New Mexico 
had been before it was rendered. She demanded a guarantee against amendments 
of the Constitution adverse to her interests, and it was given by the requisite ma- 
jority of the two Houses. She required the repeal of the State laws obstructing 
the surrender of fugitive slaves, and although she had taken the extreme remedy 
of revolt into her hands, they were repealed or modified. Nothing satisfied her, 
because there was an active party in the cotton-growing States, led by ambitious 
men determined on disunion, who were resolved not to be satisfied. In one in- 
stance alone the South has suffered defeat. The North, for the first time since the 
foundation of the Government, has chosen a President by her unaided electoral 
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vote ; and that is the occasion of the present unnatural ^ar. I cannot appropriate 
to myself any portion of those cheers, for, as you know, I did not contribute, by 
my vote, to that result ; but I did enlist under the Banner of " the Union, the Con- 
stitution, and the enforcement of the laws." Under that Banner I niean to stand, 
and with it, if it is struck down, I am willing to fall. Even for this result the 
South has no one to blame but herself. Her disunionists would give their votes 
for no candidate but the one selected by leaders who avowed the purpose of effect- 
ing a revolution of the cotton States, and who brought about a schism in the Dem- 
ocratic party directly caclulated, probably designed, to produce the event which 
actually took place, with all its dread consequences. 

EEPBESENTATION OF THEEE-FIFTHS OF THE SLAVES. 

I trust 1 have shown the flagrant injustice of this whole attempt to fasten upon 
the North the charge of wielding the powers of the Federal Government to the 
prejudice of the South. But there is one great fact connected with this subject, 
seldom prominently brought forward, which ought forever to close the lips of the 
South, in this warfare of sectional reproach. Under the old Confederation, the 
Congress consisted of but one House, and each State, large and small, had but a 
single vote, and consequently an equal share in the Government, if Government it 
could be called, of the Union. This manifest injustice was barely tolerable in a 
state of war, when the imminence of the public danger tended to produce unanimity 
of feeling and action. When the country was relieved from the pressure of the 
war, and discordant interests more and more disclosed themselves, the equality of 
the States became a positive element of discontent, and contributed its full share 
to the downfall of that short-lived and ill-compacted frame of Govenmient, 

Accordingly, when the Constitution of the United States was formed, the great 
object and the main difficulty was to reconcile the equality of the States, (which 
gave to Rhode Island and Delaware equal weight with Virginia and Massachusetts,) 
with a proportionate representation of the people. Each of these principles was 
of vital importance ; the first being demanded by the small States, as due to their 
equal independence, and the last being demanded by the large States, in virtue of 
the fact that the Constitution was the work and the Government of the people, and 
in conformity with the great law in which the Revolution had its origin, that repre- 
sentation and taxation should go hand in hand. 

The problem was solved, in the Federal Convention, by a system of extremely 
refined arrangements, of which the chief was that there should be two Houses of 
Congress, that each State should have an equal representation in the Senate, (vot- 
ing, however, not by States, but per capital) and a number of representatives in 
the House in proportion to its population. But here a formidable difficulty pre- 
sented itself, growing out of the anomalous character of the population of the slave- 
holding States, consisting as it did of a dominant and a subject class, the latter ex- 
cluded by local law from the enjoyment of all political rights, and regarded simply 
as property. In this state of things, was it just or equitable that the slaveholding 
States, in addition to the number of representatives to which their free population 
entitled them, should have a further share in the government of the country, on 
account of the slaves held as property by a small portion of the ruling dass 1 
While property of every kind in the non-slaveholding States was unrepresented, 
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was it just that this species of property, forming a large proportion of the entire 
property of the South, sliould be allowed to swell the representation of the slave- 
holding States ? 

This sericAis difficulty was finally disposed of, in a manner mutually satisfactory, 
by providing that Representatives and direct Taxes should bo apportioned among 
the States on the same basis of population, ascertained by adding to the whole 
number of free persons three-fifths of the slaves. It was expected at this time that 
the Federal Treasury would be mainly supplied by direct taxation. While, there- 
fore, the rule adopted gave to the South a number of representatives out of propor- 
tion to the number of her citizens, she would be restrained from exercising this 
power to the prejudice of the North, by the fact that any increase of the public 
burdens would fall in the same increased proportion on herself. For the additional 
weight which the South gained in the presidential election, by this adjustment, the 
North received no compensation. 

But now mark the practical operation of the compromise. Direct taxation, 
instead of being the chief resource of the Treasury, has been resorted to but four 
times since the foundation of the Government, and then for small amounts ; in 
1798 two millions of dollars, in 1813 three millions, in 1815 six millions, in 1816 
three millions again, in all fourteen millions, the sum total raised by direct taxation 
in seventy-two years, less than an average of 200,000 dollars a year. What num- 
ber of representatives, beyond the proportion of their free population, the South 
has elected in former Congresses I have not computed. In the last Congress she 
was represented by twenty members, in behalf of her slaves, being nearly one- 
eleventh part of the entire House. As the increasing ratio of the two classes of 
population has not greatly varied, it is probable that the South, in virtue of her 
slaves, has always enjoyed about the same proportionate representation in the 
House, in excess of that accruing from her free population. As it has rarely hap- 
pened in our political divisions that important measures have been carried by large 
majorities, this excess has been quite sufficient to assure the South a majority on 
all sectional questions. It enabled her to elect her candidate for the Presidency in 
1800, and thus effect the great political revolution of that year, and is sufficient of 
itself to account for that approach to a monopoly of the Government which she has 
ever enjoyed. 

Now, though the consideration for which the North agreed to this arrangement, 
may be said to have wholly failed, it has nevertheless been quietly acquiesced in. 
I do not mean that in times of high party excitement it has never been alluded to 
as a hardship. The Hartford Convention spoke of it as a grievance which ought to 
be remedied ; but even since our political controversies have turned almost wholly 
on the subject of slavery, I am not aware that this entire failure of the equivalent, 
for which the North gave up to the South what has secured to her, in fact, the 
almost exclusive control of the Government of the country, has been a frequent or a 
prominent subject of complaint. 

So much for the pursuit by the North of measures hostile to the interests of the 
South ; — so much for the grievances urged by the South as her justification for 
bringing upon the country the crimes and sufferings of civil war, and aiming at the 
prostration of a Government admitted by herself to be the most perfect the world 
has seen, and under which all her own interests have been eminently protected and 
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favored ; for to complete the demonstration of the unreasonableness of her com- 
plaints, it is necessary only to add, that, by the admission of her leading public 
men, there never was a time when her " peculiar institution " was so stable and 
prosperous as at the present moment.* 

WHT SHOULD WE NOT EECOGNIZE THE SECEDING STATES? 

And now let us rise from these disregarded appeals to the truth of history and 
the wretched subtilties of the Secession School of Argument, and contemplate the 
great issue before us, in its solemn practical reality. " Why should we not," it is 
askedy ^* admit the claims of the seceding States, acknowledge their independence, 
and put an end at once to the war ? " " Why should we not ? " I answer the 
question by asking another : " Why should we 1 " What have we to gain, what to 
hope from the pursuit of that course? Peace 1 But we were at peace before- 
Why are we not at peace now 1 The North has not waged the war, it has been 
forced upon us in self-defence ; and if, while they had the Constitution and the 
Laws, the Executive, Congress, and the Courts, all controlled by themselves, the 
South, dissatisfied with legal protections and Constitutional remedies, has grasped 
the sword, can North and South hope to live in peace, when the bonds of Union are 
broken, and amicable means of adjustment are repudiated 1 Peace is the very last 
thing which Secession, if recognized, will give us ; it will give us nothing but a 
hollow truce, — time to prepare the means of new outrages. It is in its very nature* 
a perpetual cause of hostility ; an eternal never-cancelled letter of marque and 
reprisal, an everlasting proclamation of border-war. How can peace exist, when all 
the causes of dissension shall be indefinitely multiplied ; when unequal revenue 
laws shall have led to a gigantic system of smuggling ; when a general stampede of 
slaves shall take place along the border, with no thought of rendition, and all the 
thousand causes of mutual irritation shall be called into action, on a frontier of 1,500 
miles not marked by natural boundaries and not subject to a common jurisdiction 
or a mediating power? We did believe in peace, fondly, credulously, believed 
that, cemented by the mild umpirage of the Federal Union, it might dwell forever 
beneath the folds of the Star-Spangled Banner, and the sacred shield of a common 
Nationality. That was the great arcanum of policy ; that was the State mystery 
into which men and angels desired to look ; hidden from ages, but revealed to 
us : — 

Which Kings and Prophets waited for, 
And sought, but never found : 

a family of States independent of each other for local concerns, united under one 
Government for the management of common interests and the prevention of internal 
feuds. There was no limit to the possible extension of such a system. It had 
already comprehended half of North America, and it might, in the course of time, 
have folded the continent in its peaceful, beneficent embrace. We fondly dreamed 
that, in the lapse of ages, it would have been extended till half the Western hemi- 
sphere had realized the vision of universal, perpetual peace. From that dream we 
have been rudely startled by the array of ten thousand armed men in Charleston 
Harbor, and the glare of eleven batteries bursting on the torn sky of the Union, 
like the comet which, at this very moment, bums " In the Arctic sky, and from his 

* See Appendix, D. 
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horrid hair shakes pestilence and war," These batteries rained their storm of iron 
hail on one poor siege-worn company, because, in obedience to lawful authority, in 
the performance of sworn duty, the gallant Anderson resolved to keep his oath. 
That brave and faithful band, by remaining at their post, did not hurt a hair of the 
head of a Carolinian, bond or free. The United States proposed not to reinforce, 
but to feed them. But the Confederate leaders would not allow Ihem even the poor 
boon of being starved into surrender; and because some laws had been passed 
somewhere, by which it was alleged that the return of some slaves (not one from 
Carolina) had been or might be obstructed. South Carolina, disclaiming the protec- 
tion of courts and of Congress, which had never been withheld from her, has in- 
augurated a ruthless civil war. If, for the frivolous reasons assigned, the seceding 
States have chosen to plunge into this gulf, while all the peaceful temperaments and 
constitutional remedies of the Union were within their reach, and offers of further 
compromise and additional guarantees were daily tendered them, what hope, what 
possibility of peace can there be, when the Union is broken up, when, in addition 
to all other sources of deadly quarrel, a general exodus of the slave population 
begins, (as, beyond all question, it will,) and nothing but war remains for the set- 
tlement of controversies 1 The Vice-President of the new Confederacy states that 
it rests on slavery ; but from its very nature it must rest equally on war ; eternal 
war, first between North and South, and then between the smaller fragments into 
which some of the disintegrated parts may crumble. The work of demons has 
already begun. Besides the hosts mustered for the capture or destruction of 
Washington, Eastern "Virginia has let loose the dogs of war on the loyal citizens 
of Western Virginia ; they are straining at the leash in Maryland and Kentucky ; 
Tennessee threatens to set a price on the head of her noble Johnson and his friends; 
a civil war rages in Missouri. Why, in the name of Heaven, has not Western 
Virginia, separated jfrom Eastern Virginia by mountain ridges, by climate, by the 
course of her rivers, by the character of her population, and the nature of her in- 
dustry, why has she not as good a right to stay in the Union which she inherited 
from her Washington, as Eastern Virginia has to abandon it for the mushroom 
Confederacy forced upon her from Montgomery 1 Are no rights sacred but those of 
rebellion ; no oaths binding but those taken by men already foresworn ; are liberty 
of thought, and speech, and action nowhere to be tolerated except on the part of 
those by whom laws are trampled under foot, arsenals and mints plundered, gov- 
ernments warred against, and where their patriotic defenders are assailed by fero- 
cious and murderous mobs ? 

SECESSION ESTABLISHES A FOEEIGN POWER ON THE CONTINENT. 

Then consider the monstrous nature and reach of the pretensions in which we 
are expected to acquiesce ; which are nothing less than that the United States should 
allow a Foreign Power, by surprise, treachery, and violence, to possess itself of 
one4ialf of their territory and all the public property and public establishments 
contained in it ; for if the Southern Confederacy is recognized, it becomes a Foreign 
Power, established along a curiously dove-tailed frontier of 1,500 miles, command- 
ing some of the most important commercial and military positions and lines of 
communication for travel and trade ; half the sea-coast of the Union ; the naviga- 
tion of our Mediterranean Sea, (the Gulf of Mexico, one»third as large as the Medi^ 
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terranean of Europe,) and, above all, the great arterial inlet into the heart of the 
Continent, through which its very life-blood pours its imperial tides. I say we are 
coolly summoned to surrender all this to a Foreign Power. Would we surrender 
it to England, to France, to Spain ? Not an inch of it ; why, then, to the Southern 
Confederacy 1 Would any other Government on earth, unless compelled by the 
direst necessity, make such a suiTcnder 1 Does not France keep an army of 
100,000 men in Algeria to prevent a few wandering tribes of Arabs, a recent con- 
quest, from asserting their independence ? Did not England strain her resources 
to the utmost tension, to prevent the native Kingdoms of Central India (civilized 
States two thousand years ago, and while painted chieflains ruled the savage clans 
of ancient Britain) from reestablishing their sovereignty ; and shall we be expected, 
without a struggle, to abandon a great integral part of the United States to a For- 
eign Power ? 

Let it be remembered, too, that in granting to the seceding States, jointly and 
severally, the right to leave the Union, we concede to them the right of resuming, if 
they please, their former allegiance to England, France, and Spain. It rests with 
them, with any one of them, if the right of secession is admitted, again to plant a 
European Government side by side with that of the United States on the soil of 
America ; and it is by no means the most improbable upshot of this ill-starred 
rebellion, if allowed to prosper. Is this the Monroe doctrine for which the United 
States have been contending? The disunion press in Virginia last year openly 
encouraged the idea of a French Protectorate, and her Legislature has, I believe, 
sold out the James River canal, the darling enterprise of Washington, to a com- 
pany in France supposed to enjoy the countenance of the emperor. The seceding 
patriots of South Carolina were understood by the correspondent of the London 
" Times," to admit that they would rather be subject to a British prince, than to 
the Government of the United States. Whether they desire it or not, the moment 
the seceders lose the protection of the United States, they hold their independence 
at the mercy of the powerful governments of Europe. If the navy of the North 
should withdraw its protection, there is not a Southern State on the Atlantic or the 
Gulf, which might not be recolonized by Europe, in six months after the outbreak 
of a foreign war. 

IMMENSE COST OF THE TEBEITOBIES CLAIMED BY BECESSIOX 

Then look at the case for a moment, in reference to the cost of the acquisitions 
of teiTitory made on this side of the continent within the present century, — Florida, 
Louisiana, Texas, and the entire coast of Alabama and Mississippi ; vast regions 
acquired from France, Spain, and Mexico, within sixty years. Louisiana cost 
15,000,000 dollars, when our population was 5,000,000, representing, of course, a 
burden of 90,000,000 of dollars at the present day. Florida cost 5,000,000 dollars 
in 1820, when our popuktion was less than 10,000,000, equal to 15,000,000 dollars 
at the present day, besides the expenses of General Jackson's war in 1818, and the 
Florida war of 1840, in which some 80,000,000 of dollars were thrown away, for the 
purpose of driving out a handful of starving Seminoles from the Everglades. 
Texas cost $200,000,000 expended in the Mexican war, in addition to the lives of 
thousands of brave men ; besides $10,000,000 paid to her in 1850, for ceding a 
tract of land which was not hers to New Mexico. A great part of the expense of 
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the military establishment of the United States has been incurred in defending the 
South- Western frontier. The troops, meanly surprised and betrayed in Texas, 
were sent there to protect her defenceless border settlements from the tomahawk 
and scalping-knife. If to all this expenditure we add that of the forts, the navy 
yards, the court-houses, the custom-houses, and the other public buildings in these 
regions, 500,000,000 dollars of the public funds, of which at least five-sixths have 
been levied by indirect taxation from the North and North- West, have been ex- 
pended in and for the Gulf States in this century. Would England, would France, 
would any government on the fiwje of the earth surrender, without a death-struggle, 
such a dear-bought territory 1 

THE UNITED STATES CANNOT GIVE UP THE CONTEOL OP THE OUTLET OF 

THE MISSISSIPPI 

But of this I make no account ; the dollars are spent ; let them go. But look at 
the subject for a moment in its relations to the safety, to the prosperity, and the 
growth of the country. The Missouri and the Mississippi Rivers, with their hundred 
tributaries, give to the great central basin of our continent its character and destiny. 
The outlet of this mighty system lies between the States of Tennessee and Missouri, 
of Mississippi and Arkansas, and through the State of Louisiana. The ancient 
province so-called, the proudest monument of the mighty monarch whose name it 
bears, passed jfrom the jurisdiction of France to that of Spain in 1763. Spain 
coveted it, not that she might fill it with prosperous colonies and rising States, but 
'hat it might stretch as a broad waste barrier, infested with warlike tribes, between 
the Anglo-American power and the silver mines of Mexico, With the independence 
of the United States, the fear of a still more dangerous neighbor grew upon Spain, 
and in the insane expectation of checking the progress of the Union westward, she 
threatened, and at times attempted, to close the mouth of the Mississippi, on the 
rapidly increasing trade of the West. The bare suggestion of such a policy rousfed 
the population upon the banks of the Ohio, then inconsiderable, as one man. Their 
confidence in Washington scarcely restrained them from rushing to the seizure of 
New Orleans, when the treaty of San Lorenzo El Real in 1795 stipulated for them 
a precarious right of navigating the noble river to the sea, with a right of deposit at 
New Orleans. This subject was for years the turning point of the politics of the 
West, and it was perfectly well understood, that, sooner or later, she would be 
content with nothing less tiian the sovereign control of the mighty stream from its 
head spring to its outlet in the Gulf; and thai w as true now aa it was then. 

So stood affairs at the close of the last century, when the colossal power of the 
first Napoleon burst upon the world. In the vast recesses of his Titanic ambition, 
he cherished as a leading object of his policy, to acquire for France a colonial em- 
pire which should balance that of England. In pursuit of this policy, he fixed his 
eye on the ancient regal colony which Louis XIV. had founded in the heart of 
North America, and he tempted Spain by the paltry bribe of creating a kingdom 
of Etruria for a Bourbon prince, to give back to France the then boundless waste 
of the territory of Louisiana. The cession was made by the secret treaty of San 
ildefonso of the 1st of October, 1800, (of which one sentence only has ever been 
published, but that sentence gave away half a continent,) and the youthful conqueror 
concentrated all the resources of his mighty genius on the accomplishment of the 
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vast project. If successful, it would have established the French power on the 
mouth and on the right bank of the Mississippi, and would have opposed the most 
formidable barrier to the expansion of the United States. The peace of Amiens, at 
this juncture, relieved Napoleon from the pressure of the war with England, and 
every thing seemed propitious to the success of the great enterprise. The fate of 
America trembled for a moment in a doubtful balance, and five hundred thousand 
citizens in that region felt the danger, and sounded the alarm.* 

But in another moment the aspect of affairs was changed, by a stroke of policy, 
grand, unexpected, and fruitful of consequences, perhaps without a parallel in history. 
The short-lived truce of Amiens was about to end, the renewal of war was inevi- 
table. Napoleon saw that before he could take possession of Louisiana it would 
be wrested from him by England, who commanded the seas, and he determined at 
once, not merely to deprive her of this magnificent conquest, but to contribute as 
far as in him lay, to build up a great rival maritime power in the West. The 
Government of the United States, not less sagacious, seized the golden moment — 
a moment such as does not happen twice in a thousand years. Mr, Jefferson per- 
ceived that, unless acquired by the United States, Louisiana would in a short time 
belong to France or to England, and with equal wisdom and courage he determined 
that it should belong to neither. True he held the acquisition to be unconstitu- 
tional, but he threw to the winds the resolutions of 1798, which had just brought 
him into power ; he broke the Constitution and he gained an Empire. Mr. Mon- 
roe was sent to France to conduct the negotiation, in conjunction with Chancellor 
Livingston, the resident Minister, contemplating, however, at tliat time only the 
acquisition of New Orleans and the adjacent territory. 

But they were dealing with a man that did nothing by halves. Napoleon know, 
and we know — that to give up the mouth of the river was to give up its course. 
On Easter-Sunday of 1803, he amazed his Council with the announcement, that ho 
had determined to cede the whole of Louisiana to the United States. Not less to 
the astonishment of the American envoys, they were told by the Frdnch negotia- 
tors, at the first interview, that their master was prepared to treat with them not 
merely for the Isle of New Orleans, but for the whole vast province which bore the 
name of Louisiana ; whose boundaries, then unsettled, have since been carried on 
the North to the British line, on the West to the Pacific Ocean ; a territory half 
as big as Europe, transferred by a stroke of the pen. Fifly-eight years havo 
elapsed since the acquisition was made. The States of Louisiana, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Minnesota, and Kansas, the territories of Nebraska, Dacotah, Jefferson, 
and part of Colorado, have been established within its limits, on this side of the 
Rocky Mountains ; the State of Oregon and the territory of Washington on their 
western slope ; while a tide of population is steadily pouring into the region, des- 
tined in addition to the natural increase, before the close of the century, .to double 
the number of the States and Territories. For the entire region west of the Al- 
leghanies and east of the Eocky Mountains, the Missouri and the Mississippi form 
the natural outlet to the sea. Without counting the population of the seceding 
States, there are ten millions of the free citizens of the country, between Pittsburg 
and Fort Union, who claim the course and the mouth of the Mississippi, as belong- 
ing to the United States. It is theirs by a transfer of truly imperial origin and 

* Speech of Mr. Boes, in the Senate of the United SUte^ 14th Febmarj, 1808. 
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magnitude ; theirs by a sixty years' undisputed title ; theirs by occupation and 
settlement ; theirs by the Law of Nature and of God. Louisiana, a fragment of 
this Colonial empire, detached from its main portion and first organized as a State, 
undertakes to secede f^'om the Union, and thinks by so doing that she will be 
allowed by the Government and People of the United States to revoke this im- 
perial transfer, to disregard this possession and occupation of sixty years, to repeal 
this law of nature and of God ; and she fondly believes that ten millions of the 
Free People o£ the Union will allow her and her seceding brethren to open and 
shut the portals of this mighty region at their pleasure. They may do so, and the 
swarming millions which throng the course of these noble streams and their tribu- 
taries may consent to exchange the charter which they hold from the God of 
Heaven, for a bit of parchment signed at Montgomery or Bichmond ; but if I may 
repeat the words which 1 have lately used on another occasion, it will be when the 
Alleghanies and the Rocky Mountains, which form the eastern and western walls 
of the imperial valley, shall sink to the level of the sea, and the Mississippi and the 
Missouri shall flow back to their fountains. 

Such, Fellow-citizens, as I contemplate them, are the great issues before the 
country, nothing less, in a word, than whether the work of our noble Fathers of 
the Revolutionary and Constitutional age shall perish or endure ; whether this 
great experiment in National polity, which binds a family of free Republics in one 
United Government — ^the most hopeful plan for combining the homebred blessings 
of a small State with the stability and power of great empire — shall be treacher. 
ously and shamefully stricken down, in the moment of its most successful opera- 
tion, or whether it shall bo bravely, patriotically, triumphantly maintained. We 
wage no war of conquest and subjugation; we aim at nothing but to protect 
our loyal fellow-citizens, who, against fearful odds, are fighting the battles of the 
Union in the disaflected States, and to retistablish, not for ourselves alone, but for 
our deluded fellow^jitizens, the mild sway of the Constitution and the Laws. The re- 
sult cannot be doubted. Twenty millions of freemen, forgetting their divisions, are 
rallying as one man in support of the righteous cause — their willing hearts and 
their strong hands, their fortunes and their lives, are laid upon the altar of the 
country. We contend for the great inheritance of constitutional freedom trans- 
mitted from our revolutionary fathers. We engage in the stru^le forced upon 
us, with sorrow, as against our misguided brethren, but with high heart and faith, 
as we war for that Union which our sainted Washington commended to our dearest 
affections. The sympathy of the civilized world is on our side, and will join us in 
prayers to Heaven for the success of our arms. 
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APPENDIX A, p. 9. 

Afteb the remarks in the foregoing address, p. 9, were written, touching the impos- 
sibility, at the present day, of repealing the instrmnent by which in 1788 South Carolina gave 
her consent and ratification to the Constitution of the United States, I sought the opinion 
on that point of Mr. George Ticknor Curtis, the learned and accurate historian of the Con- 
stitution, It afforded me great pleasure to find, from the following letter, that my view 
of the subject is sustained by his high authority: 

Jamaica. Plains, } 

Saturday Evening, Jun4 8, 1861. ) 

My Deab Sib : Since I came home, I have looked carefully at the ratification of the 
Constitution by South Carolina. The formal instrument, sent to Congress, seems to be 
much more in the nature of a Deed or Grant, than of an Ch'dinance. An ordinance would 
seem to be an instrument adopted by a public body, for the regulation of a subject that in 
its nature remains under the regulation of that body ; — to operate until otherwise ordered. 
A Deed, or Grant, on the other hand, operates to pass some things ; and unless there be 
a reservation of some control over the subject-matter by the Grantor, his cession is neces- 
sarily irrevocable. I can perceive no reason why these distinctions are not applicable to 
the cession of political powers by a People, or their duly authorized representatives. The 
question submitted to the People of South Carolina, by the Congress, was, Whether they 
would cede the powers of government embraced in an instrument sent to them, and called 
the Constitution of the United States. In other words, they were asked to make a Grant 
of those Powers. "When, therefore, the duly authorized Delegates of the People of South 
Carolina executed an instrument under seal, declariug that they, "in the name and be- 
half" of that people, " assent to and ratify the said Constitution," I can perceive no pro- 
priety in calling this Deed an Ordinance, If they had adopted an instrument entitied, 
" An Act [or Ordinance] for the government of the People of South Carolina," and had 
gone on, in the body of the instrument, to declare that the Powers embraced in the Con- 
stitution of the United States should be exercised by the agents therein provided, until 
otherwise ordered, there would have been something left for a repeal to operate upon. 
But nothing like this was done, and everybody knows that such a ratification could not 
have been accepted. 

There are those, as you are well aware, who pretend that the most absolute and un- 
restricted terms of cession, which would carry any other subject entirely out of the 
grantor, do not so operate when the subject of the grant is political sovereignty. But a 
political school which maintains that a deed is to be construed in one way when it pur- 
ports to convey one description of right, such as political sovereignty, and in another 
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way when it purports to convey a right of another kind, such as property, would hold a 
very weak brief in any tribunal of jurisprudence, if the question could be brought to 
that arbitrament. The American people have been very much accustomed to treat politi- 
cal grants, made by the sovereign power without reservation, as irrevocable conveyances 
and executed contracts ; and although they hold to the right of revolution, they have not 
yet found out how a deed, absolute on its face, is to be treated in point of law, as a re- 
pealable instrument, because it deals with political rights and duties. If any court in 
8outh Carolina were now to have the question come before it, whether the laws of the 
United States are still binding upon their citizens, I think they would have to put their 
denial upon the naked doctrine of recolution ; and that they could not hold that, as mat- 
ter of law and regular political action, their ratification deed of May 23d, 1788, is **re- 
pealed^^ by their late ordinance. Most truly and respectfully yours, 

Geo. T. Ouetis. 
Mb. Evbbett. 



APPENDIX B, p. 22. 
Hon. BsvEBDT Johnson to Mr. Evebstt. 

Balthiobi^ 24tli Jane, 1S61. 

Mt Deab Mb. Evxbbtt. 

I have your note of the 18th, and cheerfully authorize you to use my name, as you 
suggest 

The letter I read in the speech which I made in Frederick, should be conclusive evi- 
dence that, at its date, Mr. Oalhoun denied the right of secession, as a constitutional right, 
either express or implied. 

But, in addition to this, I had frequent opportunities of knowing that this was his 
opinion. It was my good fortune to be a member of the Senate of the United States, 
whilst he was one of its greatest ornaments, for four years, from 1845, until I bocamo a 
member of Gen. Taylor^s administration, and during two sessions (I think 1846 and 1847) 
I lived in the same house with him. He did me th Sonor co give me much of his confi- 
dence, and frequently his nullification doctrine was the subject of conversation. Time 
and time again have I heard him, and with ever increased surprise at his wonderful 
acuteness, defend it on Constitutional grounds, and distinguish it, in that respect^ from the 
doctrine of Secession. This last he never, with me, placed on any other ground than 
that of revolution. This, he said, was to destroy the Government ; and no Constitution, 
the work of sane men, ever provided for its ovm destruction. The other was to preserve 
it, was, practically, but to amend it, and in a constitutional mode. As you know, and he 
was ever told, I never took that view. I could see no more constitutional warrant for 
this than for the other, which, I repeat, he ever in all our interviews repudiated, as 
wholly indefensible as a constitutional remedy. His mind, with all its wonderful power, 
was so ingenious that it often led him into error, and at times to such an extent as to be 
guilty of the most palpable inconsistencies. His views of the tariff and internal improve- 
ment powers of the Government, are instances. His first opinions upon both were 
decided, and almost ultra. His earliest reputation was won as their advocate, and yet 
four years before his death he denounced both, with constant zeal and with rare power, 
and, whilst doing so, boldly asserted his uniform consistency. It is no marvel, therefore, 
with those who have observed his career and studied his character, to hear it stated now 
that he was the advocate of constitutional secession. 

It may be so, and perhaps is so ; but this in no way supports the doctrine, as far as it 
is rested on his authority. His first views were well considered and formed, without the 
Influence of extraneous circumstances, of which he seemed to me to bo often the victim. 
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Pare in private life and in motives, ever, as I believe and have always believed, patriotic, 
he was induced, seemingly without knowing it, in his later life, to surrender to section 
what was intended for the whole, his great powers of analysis and his extraordinary 
talent for public service. If such a heresy, therefore, as constitutional secession could 
rest on any individual name, if any mere human authority could support such an absurd 
and destructive folly, it cannot be said to rest on that of Mr. Oalhoun. 

With sincere regard, your friend, 

BfivsBDT Johnson. 
Hon. EowASD EvBBBTT, Boston. 



APPENDIX C, p. 31. 

Tho number of fugitive slaves, from all the States, as I learn from Mr. J. 0. G. Ken- 
nedy, the intelligent superintendent of the census bureau, was, in the year 1850, 1,011, 
being about one to every 8,166, the entire number of slaves at that time being 3,200,864, 
a ratio of rather more than ^V ^^ ^^^ V^''^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^7 small ratio was diminished 
in 1860. By the last census, the whole number of slaves in the United States was 8,949,- 
557, and the number of escaping fugitives was 803, being a trifle over ^V ^^ onQ per cent 
Of these it is probable that much the greater part escaped to the places of refuge in the 
South, alluded to in the text. At all events, it is well known that escaping slaves, re- 
claimed in the free States, have in almost every instance been restored. 

There is usually some difficulty in reclaiming fugitives of any description, who have 
escaped to another jurisdiction. In most of the cases of fugitives from justice, which 
came under my cognizance as United States Minister in London, every conceivable diffi- 
culty was tlirown in my way, and sometimes with success, by the counsel for the parties 
whose extradition was demanded under the Webster- Ashburton treaty. The French Am- 
bassador told me, that he had made thirteen unsuccessful attempts to procure the surren- 
der of fugitives from justice, under the extradition treaty between the twb governments. 
The difficulty generally grew out of the difference of the jurisprudence of the two coun- 
tries, in the definition of crimes, rules of evidence, and mode of procedure. 

The number of blacks living in Upper Canada and assumed to be all from the United 
States, is sometimes stated as high as forty thousand, and is constantly referred to, at the 
South, as showing the great number of fugitives. But it must be remembered that tho 
manumissions far exceed in number tho escaping fugitives. I learn from Mr. Kennedy 
that while in 1860 the number of fugitives was but 803, that of manumissions was 3,010. 
As the manumitted slaves are compelled to leave the States where they are set free, and 
a small portion only emigrate to Liberia, at least nine-tenths of this number are scattered 
through the northern States and Canada. In the decade from 1850 to 1860, it is estimat- 
ed that 20,000 slaves were manumitted, of whom three-fourths probably joined their 
brethren in Canada. This supply alone, with the natural increase on the old stock and 
tho new comers, will account for the entire population of the province. 

A very able and instructive discussion of the statistics of this subject will be found in 
the Boston Courier of the 9th of July. It is there demonstrated that the assertion that 
the Northern States got rid of their slaves by selling them to the South, is utterly un- 
supported by the official returns of the census. 
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APPENDIX D, p. 37. 

In his message to the Confederate Congress of the 29th April last, Mr. Jefferson Davis 
presents a most glowing account of the prosperity of the peculiar institution of the South. 
He states, indeed^ that it was " imperilled*' bj Northern agitation, but he does not afiSrm 
(and the contrary, as far as I have observed, is strenuously maintained at the South) that 
its progress has been checked or its stability in the slightest degree shaken. 

I think I have seen statements by Mr. Senator Hunter of Virginia, that the institution 
of slavery has been benefited and its interests promoted, since the systematic agitation 
of the subject began ; but I am unable to lay my hand on the speech, in which, if I recollect 
rightly, this view was taken by the distinguished senator. 

I find the following extracts from the speeches of two distinguished southern senators, 
in " The Union," a spirited paper published at St. Cloud, Minnesota : 

It was often said at the North, and admitted by candid statesmen at the South, that anti-slayery 
a^tation strengthened rather than weakened slavery. Here are the admissions of Senator Hammond 
on this point, in a speech which he delivered in South Carolina, October 24, 1858 : — 

"And what then (1833) was the state of opinion in the South? Washington had emancipated 
his slaves. Jeflferson had bitterly denounced the system, and had done all that he could to destroy 
it Our Clays, MarshaJls, Crawfords, and many other prominent Southern men, led off in the coloni- 
zation scheme. The inevitable effect in the South was that she believed slavery to be an evil — 
weakness— disgraceful — nay, a sin. She shrunk from the discussion of it. She cowered under every 
threat. She attempted to apologize, to excuse herself under the plea — which was true — ^that Eng- 
land had forced it upon her ; and in fear and trembling she awaited a doom that she deemed inevi- 
table. But a few bold spirits took the question up — ^they compelled the South to investigate it anew 
and thoroughly, and what is the result ? Why, it would be difficult to find now a Southern man who 
feels the system to be the lightest burden on his conscience ; who does not, in fact, regard it as an 
equal advantage to the master and the slave, elevating both, as wealth, strength, and power, and as 
one of the main pillars and controlling influences of modern civilization, and who is not now pre- 
pared to maintain it at every hazard. Siich have been the happy results of this abolition discussion. 

" So far our gain has been immense from this contest, savage and malignant as it has been.'* 

And again he says :— 

" The rock of Gibraltar does not stand so firm on its basis as our slave system. For a quarter 
of a century it l&s borne the brunt of a hurricane as fierce and pitiless as ever raged. At the North, 
and in Europe, they cried * havoc,* and let loose upon us all the dogs of war. And how stands it 
now ? Why, in this very quarter of a century our slaves have doubled in numbers, and each slave 
has more than doubled in value. The very negro who, as a prime laboreb, would have brought $400 
in 1828, would now, with thirty more years upon him, sell for $800." 

Equally strong admissions were made by A. H. Stephens, now Vice-President of the " Confed- 
eracy," in that carefully prepared speech which ho delivered in Georgia in July, 1859, on the occasion 
of retiring from public life. He then said : — 

" Nor am I of the number of those who believe that we have sustained any injury by these 
agitations. It is true, we were not responsible for them. We were not the aggressors. We acted 
on the defensive. We repelled assault, calumny, and aspersion, by argument, by reason, and truth. 
But so far from the institution of African slavery in our section being weakened or rendered less 
secure by the discussion, my deliberate judgment is that it has been greatly strengthened and forti- 
/fee?— strengthened and fortified not only m the opinions, convictions, and consciences of men, but 
by the action of the Government." 
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off daring the day, and will proceed to the 
British Provinces. 

The British ship Monmouth, from Liverpool 
and the ship General Parkhill, from the same 
place, were seen off the bar yesterday and were 
ordered of^ and we understand that the Niag- 
ara had previously sent off three other square* 
rigged vessels. During Sunday the Niagara 
went well off shore, accompanied by two of 
the above vessels, and while she was absent the 
British ship A» and A., Captain Hutchinson, 
from Belfast, stood in from the eastward, when 
the Niagara made after her ; bat the ship, hav» 
ing much the start, was run into shoal water, 
where the frigate could not well approach her, 
when the Niagara put about and proceeded 
south. Should the Doats of the Niagara omit 
to hoard the A. and A. before morning, she 
may be got into port with the aid of steam. 
The race waa ansiously watched from the 
wharves, and also by a party of gentlemen who 
were out in the pilot boat Bover, Captain 
EvaDs. They went alongside and spoke the 
ship. 

— CAaWMto» Mercury^ May 13. 



Doo. 156. 
GENERAL HARNEY'S PROCLAMATION. 

To the People of the State of Missouri and the 
city of St, Louis, 

HiLITABT DkPABTXEKT OF TH» "WkST, 

St. Louis, M^t 11, 1861. 

I HAVE just returned to this post, and have 
assumed the military command of this depart- 
ment. No one can more deeply regret the de- 
plorable state of things existing here than my- 
self. Tlie past cannot be recalled. I can only 
deal with the present and the future. 

I most anxiously desire to discharge the del- 
icate and onerous duties devolved upon me, so 
as to preserve the public peace. I shall care- 
fully abstain from the exercise of any unneces- 
sary powers, and from all interference with the 
proper functions of the public oflBcers of the 
State and city. I therefore call upon the pub- 
lic authorities and the people to aid me in pre- 
serving the public peace. 

The military force stationed in this depart- 
ment by the authority of the Government, and 
ttow under my command, will only be used in 
the last resort to preserve the peace. I trust I 
may be spared the necessity of resorting to 
martial law, but the public peace must lepre- 
•WTjftJ, and the lives and property of the people 
protected. Upon a careful review of my In- 
atmctions, I find I have no authority to change 
tbe location of the "Home Guards." 

To avoid all cause of irritation and excite- 
ment, if called upon to aid the local authorities 
in preserving the public peace, I shall in prefer- 
ance make use of the regular army. 

I ask the people to pursue their peaceful avo- 
tt^ions, and to observe the laws and orders of 
uieir local authorities, and to abstain from the 

DOCUIIINT*— 17 



excitements of public meetings and heated dis. 
cussions. My appeal, I trus^ may not be in 
vain, and I pledge the faith of a soldier to th«. 
earnest disdiarge of my duty. 

WlLUAM 8. lp[ABNET, 

Brigadier*General IT. S. A., Commanding Depk 

"Naivntal InteiUgwcer, Maj 17. 



Doo. 157. 
THE FIRST CONNECTICUT REGIMENT. 

LIST 07 OFinOSBS. 

Staff. — Colonel, Alfred H. Terry, of New 
Haven ; Lieut. Colonel, David Young, of Nor- 
wich; Major, Robert O. Tyler; of Hartford; 
Surgeon, Archibald T. Douglass, M. D., of New 
London ; Surgeon's Mate, Francis Bacon, of New 
Haven. 

Infantry Company A, Hartford, Capt., John 
C. Comstock, 80 men ; Infantry Company B, 
Hartford, Capt., Ira Wright, 77 men ; Infantry 
Company C, Windsor Locks, Capt., Levi L, 
Hilman, 77 men ; Infantry Company D, Water- 
bury, Capt., John L. Chatfield, 84 men ; Infan- 
try Company E, Danbury, Capt., E. E. Wild- 
man, 77 men ; Infantry Company F, West Mer- 
iden, Capt,, Byxbee, 77 men ; Infantry Com-i 
pany G, New Britain, Capt., Frederick W^^ 
Hart, 89 men; Infantry Company H, Br|dg&-^ 
port, Capt., Richard Fitzgibbons, 77 roeajt^iflii^ 
Company A, Hartford, Capt., Joseph R.,Haw-^ 
ley, 84 men; Rifle Company B, &idgeport^ 
Capt., John Spiedal, 77 men. 

Doo. 168. 
APPORTIONMENT OF TROOPS. 

The following is the. number of infantry reg- 
iments to be receiyed from each State for a 
total increase of seventy^ ve regiments of thre« 
years' volunteers, und^r the recent determina- 
tion of the Crovemment, viz: 



Virginia,... , ,, 2 

Maine 1 

Maryland. . . .^ 1 

Oonneeticnt. 1 

New Hampgblrc . .. . ^ 1 

Verrao^ 1 

Rhode Island. .............. 1 

j^nneaota .' 1 

Delaware 1 

Kaiwas.. ^. 1 

Nebraska ,....,.... 1 

District of Columbia 1 



New York 11 

PenosylTania .10 

obto : :;;; - 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Massachusetts 

Missouri 

Kentucky 

Wisconsin 

Michigan 

Iowa a 

New Jersey a 



The otber regiment, namely, of cavalry, is 
not assigned. 

—N, Y,fferald,lS»,flZ. 



Doo. 159. 

REPORT OF THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST 
CONVENTION, May 13, 1861. 

Thb following report from the Committee on 
the state of the country, was unanimously 
adopted by the Southern Baptist OoaMation 
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id session at Savannah, 6a. It was drawn up 
by Rev. Dr. Fuller, of Baltimore, who had until 
recently had the reputation of being a firm 
friend of the Constitution and the Union : — 

We hold this truth to be self-evident, that 
governments are established for the security, 
prosperity, and happiness of the people. When, 
therefore, any government is perverted from its 
proper designs, becomes oppressive, and abuses 
its power, the people have a right to change it. 

As to the States once combined upon this 
continent, it is now manifest that they can no 
longer live together as one confederacy. 

The Union constituted by our forefathers 
was one of coequal sovereign States. The fanat- 
ical spirit of the North has long been seeking 
to deprive us of rights and franchises guaran- 
teed by the Constitution ; and after years of 
persistent aggression, they have at last accom- 
plished their purpose. 

Li vindication of their sacred rights and 
honor, in self-defence, and for the protection 
of all which is dear to man, the Southern 
States have practically asserted the right of se- 
ceding from a Union so degenerated from that 
established by the Constitution, and they have 
formed for themselves a Government based 
upon the principles of the original compact — 
adopting a charter which secures to each State 
its sovereign rights and privileges. This new 
Government, in thus dissolving former political 
connections, seeks to cultivate relations of ami- 
ty and good will, with its late confederates and 
with all the world ; and they have thrice sent 
special Commissioners to Washington with 
overtures for peace, and for a fair, amicable 
adjustment of all difficulties. The Government 
at Washington has insultingly repelled these 
])roposals, and now insists npon letting loose 
hordes of armed soldiers to pillage and desolate 
the entire Souths for the purpose of forcing the 
seceded States hack into unnatural Uhion^ or 
of subjugating tJietn, and holding them as con- 
quered provinces. 

While the two sections of the land are thus 
arrayed against each other, it might naturally 
have been hoped that at least the churches of 
the North would interpose and protest against 
this appeal to the sword, this invoking of civil 
vrar^ this deluging the country in fratricidal 
blood; but with astonishment and grief we 
find churches and pastors of the North breath- 
ing out slaughter, and clamoring for sanguinary 
hostilities with a fierceness which we would 
have supposed impossible among the disciples 
of the Prince of Peace. In view of such 
premises, this Convention cannot keep silence. 
Kecognizing the necessity that the whole moral 
influence of the people, in whatever capacity 
or organization, snould be enlisted in aid of the 
rulers who, by their suffrages, have been called 
to defend the endangered interests of person 
and property, of honor and liberty, it is bound 
to utter its voice distinctly, decide^y, emphati- 
•ally ; and your Committee recommend, there- 
fore, the subjoined resolutions: 



Besohed. That impartial history cannot charge 
upon the South the dissolution of the Union. 
She was foremost in advocating and cement- 
ing that Union. To that Union she clung 
through long years of calumny, injury, and in- 
sult. She has never ceased to raise her warn- 
ing appeals against the fanaticism which has 
obstinately and incessantly warred against that 
Union. 

Besohed^ That we most cordially approve of 
the formation of the Government of the Con- 
federate States of America, and admire and 
applaud the noble course of that Government 
up to this present time. 

Eesohedy That we shall assiduously invoke 
the Divine direction and favor in behalf of 
those who bear rule among us, that they may 
still exercise the same wise, prompt, elevated 
statesmanship which has hitherto characterized 
their measures ; that their enterprises may he 
attended with success ; and that they may at- 
tain a great reward, not only in seeing these 
Confederate States prosper under their admin- 
istration, but in contributing to the progress of 
the transoendant kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Resohedy That we most cordially tender to 
the President of the Confederate States^ to hit 
Cabinet, and to the members of the Congress noiB 
convened at Montgomery, the assurances of our 
sympathy and entire confidence. With them 
are our hearts and our hearty cooperation, 

Eesohed, That the lawless reign of terror at 
the North, the violence committed upon umf- 
fending citizens, above all, the threats to vage 
upon the South a warfare of savage barbarity, 
to devastate our homes and hearths with hosts 
of ruffians and felons burning with lust and 
rapine, ought to excite the horror of all civilized 
people. God forbid that we should so far for- 
get the spirit of Jesus as to suffer malice and 
vindictiveness to insinuate themselves into our 
hearts ; but every principle of religion, of pa- 
triotisni, and of humanity, calls upon us to 
pledge our fortunes and lives in the good work 
of repelling an invasion designed to destroy 
whatever is dear in our heroic traditions; what* 
ever is sweet in our domestic hppes and enjoys 
ments ; wJiatever is essential to our institutions 
and our very manhood; whatever is worth lith 
ing or dying for. 

Eesolved, That we do now engagein prayer for 
our friends, brothers, fathers, sons, and citizen sol' 
dierSy who have left their homes to go forth for 
the defence of their families and friends and all 
which is dearest to the human heart ; and tc« 
recommend to the churches represented in this 
body, that they constantly invoke a holy and 
merciful God to guard them from the tempta- 
tions to which they are exposed, to cover their 
head in the day of battle, and to give victory to 
their arms. 

Eesolved, That we will pray for our enemies 
in the spirit of that Divine Master, who 
" when he was reviled, he reviled not again,** 
trusting that their pitilesr^purpo^ ^ may be 
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finstrated, that God will grant to th^em a more 
politic, a more considerate, and a more Chris- 
tian mind; that the fratricidal strife which 
they have decided upon, notwithstanding all 
our commissions and pleas for peace, may he 
arrested hy that Supreme Power, who maketh 
the wrath of man to praise him; and that 
thus, through a divine hlessing, the prosperity 
of these sovereign and once allied States, may 
be restored under the two Governments to 
which they now and henceforth respectively 
belong. 

Resohedy We do recommend to the churches 
of the Baptist denomination in the Southern 
States, to ohserve the first and second days of 
Jane, as days of humiliation, fasting, and pray- 
er to Almighty God, that ho may avert any 
calamities due to our sins as a people, and may 
look with mercy and favor upon us. 

Resolved^ That whatever calamities may come 
upon us, our firm trust and hope are in God, 
through the atonement of his Son, and we 
earnestly heseech the churches represented in 
this body, (a constituency of six or seven hun- 
dred thousand Christians,) that they be fervent 
and importunate in prayer, not only for the 
• country, but for the enterprises of the Gospel 
which have been committed to our care. In 
the war of the Revolution, and in the war of 
1812, tiie Baptist bated no jot of heart or hope 
for the Redeemer's cause. Their zeal and lib- 
erality abounded in their deepest afflictions. 
We beseech the churches to cherish the spirit 
and imitate the example of this noble army of 
saints and heroes; to be followers of them, 
who, through faith and patience, inherit the 
promises ; to be steadfast, unmoveable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, for as 
much as they know that their labor is not in 
vain in the Lord. 

Resolved^ That these resolutions be commu- 
nicated to the Congress of the " Confederate 
States" at Montgomery, with the signatqres 
of the President and Secretaries of the Conven- 
tion. 

P. U. Mell, Ga. 

Jas. E. Bkoomb, Fla. 

G. H. Maetin, Miss. 

W. Oabey Ckakb, La. 

R. Fuller, Md. 

Jas. B. Taylob, Va. \ Committee. 

R. B. C. Howell, Tenn. 

L. W. Allen, Ky. 

J. L. Prichabd, K C. 

E. T. WiNKLEE, S. C. 

B. Maklt, Sb., Ala. 

The vote being taken, the report was unani- 
mously adopted. 
True extract from the minutes. 

R. Fuller, President. 



QHo^n.Sor'} Secretaries. 



-N. r. 7^'me«,May21. 



Doc, 160. 
MAJOR MORRIS'S LETTER, 

TO JXJDGB GILES, AT BALTIMOBE. 

At the date of issuing your writ, and for two 
weeks previous, the city in which you live and 
where your Court has>been held, was entirely 
under the control of revolutionary authorities. 
Within that period United States soldiers, while 
committing no offence, had been perfidiously 
attacked and inhumanly murdered in your 
streets ; no punishment had been awarded, and 
I believe no arrests had been made for these 
atrocious crimes ; supplies of provisions intend- 
ed for this garrison had been stopped ; the in- 
tention to capture this fort had been boldly 
proclaimed; your most public thoroughfares 
were daily patrolled by large numbers of troops 
armed and clothed, at least in part, with arti- 
cles stolen from the United States ; and the 
Federal flag, while waving over the Federal 
offices, was cut down by some person wearing 
the uniform of a Maryland soldier. To add to 
the foregoing, an assemblage elected in defiance 
of law, but claiming to be the legislative body 
of your State, and so recognized by the Execu- 
tive of Maryland, was debating the federal 
compact. If all this be not rebellion, I know 
not what to call it. I certainly regard it as 
sufficient legal cause for suspending the writ of 
habeas corpus. Besides, there were certain 
grounds of expediency on which I dedined 
obeying your mandate. 

1st. The writ of habeas corpus in the hands 
of an unfriendly power might depopulate this 
fortification and place it at the mercy of " a 
Baltimore mob,'' in much less time than it 
could be done by all the appliances of modern 
warfare. 

2d. The ferocious spirit exhibited by your 
community toward the United States army 
would render me very averse from appearing 
publicly and unprotected in the city of Balti- 
more to defend the interests of the body to 
which I belong. . A few days since a soldier of 
this command, while outside the waUs, was at- 
tacked by a fiend or fiends in human shape, 
almost deprived of life, and left unprotected 
about half a mile from garrison. He was found 
in this situation and brought in, covered with 
blood. One of your evening prints was quite 
jocose over this laughable occurrence. 

And now, sir, permit me to say, in conclu- 
sion, that no one can regret more than I this 
conflict between the civil and nulitary author- 
ities. If, in an experience of thirty-three years, 
you have never before known the writ of habeas 
corpus to be disobeyed, it is only because such 
a contingency in political affairs as the present 
has never before arisen. I claim to be a loyal 
citizen, and I hope my former conduct^ both 
official and private, will justify this pretensiooi 

In any condition of affairs, except that of 
civil war, I would cheerfully obey your order^ 
and as soon as the present excitement shall 
pass away I will hold myself reader, not only to 
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produce the soldier, but also to appear Id per- 
son to answer lor mj conduct ; but, in the exist- 
ing state of sentiment in the city of. Baltimore, 
I think it your duty to sustain the federal 
military and to strengthen their hands, instead 
of endeavoring to strike them down. I have 
tiie honor to be, very respectfully, your obe- 
dient servant, W. W. Mobbis, 
Major, Fourth United States Artillery, 
Conmianding Fort MoHenry. 



Doo. 161. 
SENATOR BAYAED ON SECESSION. 

To the People of the State of Delaware: 
■ Feixow-Citizens : — Though, like all men who 
have mingled actively in political contests, I 
have often been subjected to misrepresenta- 
tions and calumnies, under no past circum- 
stances have I ever felt it necessary to reply to 
merely personal attacks, but have been content 
to let my general character and course of action 
be the answer to my assailants. From occur- 
rences, however, within the last ten days, and 
the excited state of popular feeling, whiclf 
seems to accept the falsest and most absurd 
charges as trutns, it is due to myself to make to 
you the following statement, which, though it 
will not satisfy the bitterness of partisan hostil- 
ity or the malignity of personal hatred, will, I 
trust, vindicate, in the opinion of the mass of 
my fellow-citizens, both my motives and my 
acts, though I may differ from many of them 
in my political opinions. 

In the speech which I made in the Senate in 
March last, you have my views and opinions 
expressed frankly and without reserve on the 
present unhappy and distracted condition of 
our country, and the course which I believed 
the happiness and welfare of the people of the 
United States required should be adopted by 
the General Administration. The views and 
opinions then expressed were the result of 
grave consideration and positive conviction, 
and subsequent events have not changed but 
confirmed that conviction. I preferred peace- 
ful separation of a part of the States from the 
Union, leaving that Union unbroken as to the 
far greater number, and the Federal Grovem- 
ment as the Government of a powerful and 

freat nation, to the alternative of civil war. 
ime and the progress of events will, I confi- 
dently believe, vindicate the wisdom of my 
counsel. If the arguments and views presented 
in that speech and my post course cannot con- 
vince you of ray attachment to the Union, it 
would be hopeless to urge others now. 

On the 8th of April last, I left home on a 
«hort visit to New Orleans, solely for social 
ftnd business purposes^a visit I had contem- 
plated and promised to make more than a year 
before, but which my professional and public 
duties had compelled me to postpone. I had 
no political purpose or object in view in mak- 
ing that visit| nor did I, during my absence, 



engage in any political arrangement or consul- 
tation intended or calculated to affect the action 
of the people of Delaware in relation to their 
allegiance and fidelity to the Union. I trust 
you have known me long, enough, and I am 
sure you ought to have known me well enough, 
to be certain that, whatever political action I 
contemplated, I would openly and boldly avow 
and advocate before you. If I err in this, then 
it will be a vain hope for any public man to 
expect, however candid and open may have 
been his past course, that his fellow-men will 
justly estimate his character. "When I left 
home, though tjie political horizon was cloud- 
ed, no excitement existed beyond the ordinary 
conflict of party warfare, and I neither did nor 
could anticipate the events which occurred 
after my departure, or my visit certainly would 
not have been made. I took the Southern 
route, and reached Montgomery on Friday 
afternoon, the 12th of April, remained there 
till Sunday following, and left that day on the 
steamer for New Orleans. I saw many persons 
in Montgomery whom I had known well and 
intimately in Washington, but I had no politi- 
cal arrangements to make with them, nor were 
any proposed to me. After reaching New 
Orleans, in consequence of the rapid progress 
of events, I remained but three days, cut short 
my visit, and returned home as speedily as 
practicable up the river, though I had origi- 
nally intended to return by sea to New York. 

I make this statement, because I have been 
told that many fair-minded and well-intention- 
ed men have attributed my visit to the South 
to political objects, and it is only to such it is 
intended to be addressed. 

I reached home on Saturday, the 4:th of May, 
and was met by a telegram, purporting to be 
from Middletown to Philadelphia, in which it 
was stated that I had been two weeks at Mont- 
gomery, in consultation with the leaders of the 
Confederate States. My answer is, that the 
telegram is utterly and unqualifiedly false, 
and whether it came from Middletown or 
elsewhere, it was the mere coinage of a reck- 
less political partisan or a personal enemy. 
This was followed by an announcement pla- 
carded in Wilmington, and published in the 
papers, that a Prince of the Golden Circle had 
returned home, or some such absurd stuff. On 
principle, I never had the slightest connection 
with any secret association in my life ; and, in 
my connection with the Democratic party, I 
have never been even a member of a club. I was 
told, also, that rumors had been spread in my 
absence, such as that I had gone to Montgom- 
ery to sell my State, and others of like kind. I 
paid little attention to these things, as I be- 
lieved I could live them down, for I was not 
aware of the extent of passionate excitement to 
which the public mind had been strung, and 
still less did I dream that there was a deliberate 
intention by such means, to induce personal 
violence against mo here, in my native town, 
or in Pluladelphia. .^^.^^ ^^ GoOglc 
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I was mistaken m this, and have become sat- 
isfied that there was a deliberate conspiracy to 
make me the victim of a mob on the. first occa- 
sion on which I went to Philadelphia. I have 
no knowledge of the parties engaged in this 
conspiracy either here or in Philadelphia, nor 
do I fear the ruflSans who would instigate such 
action here, because I have confidence that in 
the people of Delaware, however decided may 
be their dissent from my political views, the 
love of order and law is too deeply implanted 
to tolerate lawless violence. 

Without the slightest anticipation of any in- 
tended violence, I left home in the morning 
train for Philadelphia, on Tuesday last, and ar- 
rived at the Prime station about half-past 8 a. m. 
There was no mob or assemblage at the station 
and I took my seat in the second passenger 
railway car, which, after it had turned into 
Catherine street, was stopped by a police oflSicer, 
and the inquiry made, "Is Senator Bayard 
here ? " I answered affirmatively, and the reply 
was, " Come here if you please, we want you." 
I left the oar at once, and it went on, and the 
officer said immediately, " There is a mob ahead 
waiting for you, and you had better go with 
us," alluding to anpther officer who had joined 
him. 

Having no desire to encounter or be the vic- 
tim of a mob, I assented, and walked on with 
them down Catherine street for three or four 
squares. One of the officers then turned off, 
and I went with the other to the Mayor's 
office. During our walk I had some conversa- 
tion with the officer, and expressed my utter 
surprise at the existence of the mob, and my 
then belief tliat it had been instigated by the 
false statements in the telegrams and news- 
papers as to the object of my recent visit to the 
South. The officer also told me he had arrested 
me for my own protection. I remained at the 
Mayor's office till the arrival of Mr. Henry, 
with whom I had a short conversation, and 
then left with a friend. 

I must add that the conduct of the police 
officers was both courteous and judicious, and 
not having a sufficient force at the station to 
disperse or control a mob, they protected me 
from its violence by wisely evading it. 

I did not see this mob, but from the state- 
ment of others, it was between two and five 
hundred in number. That it was prearranged 
in consequence of a commtinication from Wil- 
mington, cannot be doubted, for it had organ- 
ized for the sole purpose of assaulting me, and 
selected its position on Fifteenth street, about 
three squares from the station, where I should, 
in a passenger car, have been entirely defence- 
less. It was utterly impracticable that such a 
mob could have been so collected and arranged 
between the time of the arrival of the train, 
and tlie few minutes afterward when I was 
csjled by the officer out of the passenger car, 
without previous information that I was coming 
in the train. 

The car was stopped for a moment, about 



two squares from the place I left it, and I waa 
inquired for, and, being told that I was at the 
station, it was permitted to proceed without 
further interruption. I have no knowledge 
as to the further action of my intended assail- 
ants. 

I am well aware that in cities and large 
towns, there will always be men ready to in- 
stigate and embark in lawless action, but it can 
scarcely be considered evidence of strong at- 
tachment to the Union, when a mob can be 
collected in the city of one State to assault a 
citizen and representative of another, on the 
false statements of unknown persons by tele- 
graphic or other communications in the news- 
papers. That I eseaped a danger greater than I 
then realized, I cannot, doubt, but I do not hold 
the deluded men who composed this mob in 
Philadelphia, as morally culpable as I do the 
Press of Philadelphia, for the mode in which 
it sought in its repoi*ts of this affair to slur 
over, palliate aiid encourage, and in some pa- 
pers even to justify such mob action. 

It is true that, in a single paper, such action 
is condemned in an editorial, but in the same 
paper to its report of this lawless attempt, is 
appended a statement relating to my political 
action on two previous occasions, utterly false, 
and intended as justification of the action of 
the mob in the particular case. 

Perhaps, when one of their own citizens has 
become the victim of an outrage similar to 
that intended to be perpetrated upon me, the 
people of Philadelphia will begin to realize the 
dangers attendant upon these reckless and 
mendacious slanders upon individuals, which 
are now so common in the papers of that city, 
induced generally by partisan bitterness, but 
not unfrequently by personal enmity. 

At a time when there is so much excitement 
in the community, I do not expect to escape 
personal defamation either here or there ; but 
Wilmington is my residence, and though I may 
avoid person^ violence in Philadelphia, I shall 
meet it, if attempted here, as best I may. I 
know my duties, both as a citizen of Delaware 
and of the United States, and am consciouB of no 
violation of them ; but I know also my rights, 
and shall not shrink from maintaining them. 

The object of this address, fellow-citdzens, 
has been to give a general refutation to ground- 
less calumnies accumulated during my absence 
in part springing from political motives, with 
a view merely to political effect, and in part 
from the malevolence of personal enemies. 
Having done this, I shall rest hereafter,, as 
hitherto, on my character, my past course, and 
my future actions as the surest safeguards 
against either clasis of assailants. 

My standard of duty and of action has always 
been conscious rectitude of purpose, and, though 
many may misjudge me now, I shall leave to 
time and the progress of events, the oorrection 
of present errors of opinion. 

I am one of your representatives in the Sen* 
ate of the United States, and my term of office 
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does not expire until March, 1863. I view, 
however, the relation of constitnent and repre- 
sentative as one of confidence, and when I am 
satisfied that civil war cannot be averted, and 
find that the public sentiment of my State 
prefers soch a result to the peaccftd separation 
of those States which have withdrawn jfrom the 
Union, I shall cheerftiUy and gladly resign into 
yonr hands an office which I obtained without 
solicitation, and which neither my sense of duty 
nor my self-respect would permit me to hold, 
when I ascertain that I differ in opinion with 
yon on so momentous and vital a question as 

. peace or war. It can require but few days 
after Congress has assembled to determine 
whether the last hope of peace has fled, if, in- 
deed, the hope can linger until then ; and be- 
fore that time I shall become fully satisfied as 
to your will. Do not fear that I will betray 
the confidence you have reposed in me, or be 
capable of misrepresenting that will. If I can- 
not oonscientiously obey your mandate, I will 
not use the position I occupy as your represen- 
tative, to prevent its performance by another 
agent. But the right of private opinion and its 

, expression, is a personal right, beyond public 
control. It is Secured to every freeman under 
a government of laws, and a Bepublic must be 
a government of laws alone, or it will end in 
anarchy or despotism. I have no faith either 
in the government of the sword or the mob, 
and shall resist the establishment of either. 
James A. Bayabd. 
WiLMiKOTOV, May 13, 18S1. 

— iV; y. 7Vt'6wne, May 2a 



Doc. 162. 
GEK HARNEY'S PROCLAMATION, 

"MiLITABT DSPAATMBNT OV THB WlBT, } 

St. Louis, May U, 1861. \ 
" To the Feoph of the State of Missouri: 

"On my return to the duties of the com- 
mand of this department I find, greatly to my 
astonishment and mortification, a most extraor- 
dinary state of things existing in this State, 
deeply affecting, the stability of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, as well as the gov- 
ernmental and other interests of Missouri itself. 

"As a citizen of Missouri, owing allegiance 
to the United States, and having interests in 
common with you, I feel it my duty as weD as 
privilege to extend a warning voice to my fel- 
low-citizens against the common dangers that 
threaten us, and to appeal to your patriotism 
and sense of justice to exert all your moral 
power to avert them. 

" It is with regret that I feel it my duty to 
call your attention to the recent act of the 
General Assembly of Missouri, known as the 
Military bill, which is the result, no doubt, of 
the temporsuT- excitement that now pervades 
the public mind. This bill cannot be regarded 
in any other light than an indirect secession 
0rdinanee^ ignoring even the forms resorted to 



by other StcOes. Manifestly its most material 
provisions are in confiict with the Constitution 
and laws of the United States. To this extent 
it is a nullity^ and cannot and ought not to he 
upheld or regarded ly the good citizens of Mis- 
souri, There are obligations and duties resting 
upon the people of Missouri under the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States which are 
paramount, and which I trust you will carefully 
consider and weigh well before you will allow 
yourselves to be carried out of the Union, under 
the form of yielding obedience to this Military 
bill, which is dearly in violation of your duties 
as citizens of the United States. 

" It must be apparent to every one who has 
taken a proper and unbiased view of the sub- 
ject, that, whatever may be the termination of 
the unfortunate condition of things in respect 
to the so-called * cotton States,' Missouri must 
share the destiny of the Union, Her geo- 
graphical position — her soil, productions, and 
in short all her material interests, point to this 
result. We cannot shut our eyes against this 
controlling fact. It is seen, and its force is felt 
throughout the nation. So important is this 
regarded to the great interests of the country, 
that I venture to express the opinion that ^ 
whole power of the Government of the United 
StateSy if necessary y will be exerted to maintain 
Missouri in her present position in the Union, 
I express to you in all frankness and sincerity 
my own deliberate convictions, without assum- 
ing to speak for the Government of the United 
States, whose authority, here and elsewhere, I 
shall at oil times and under cdl circumstances 
endeavor faithfully to uphold. 

" I desire, above all things, most earnestly to 
invite my fellow-citizens dispassionately to con- 
sider their true interests as well as their true 
relation to the Government under which we 
live, and to which we owe so much. 

" In thi» connection I desire to direct atten- 
tion to one subject, which no doubt will be 
made the pretext for more or less popular ex- 
citement. I allude to the recent transacti<Hi9 at 
Oamp Jackson, near St. Louis. It is not prop- 
er for me to conmient upon the oflicial con- 
duct of my predecessor in command of this De- 
partment, but it is right and proper for the peo- 
ple of Missouri to know that the main avenue 
of Camp Jackson, recently under command of 
General Frost, had the name of Davis, and a 
principal street of the same camp that of Beau- 
regard ; and that a body of men had been re- 
ceived into that camp by its commander, which 
had been notoriously organized in tlie interests 
of the secessionists, the men openly wearing the 
dress and badge distinguishing the army of tlie 
so-called Southern Confederacy. It is also a 
notorious fact that a quantity of arms had been 
received into the camp, which were unlawfully 
taken from the United States arsenal at Baton 
Rouge, and surreptitiously passed up the river 
in boxes marked marble. 

" Upon facts like these, and having in view 
what occurred at Liberty, ^he people can draw 
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their own inferences, and it cannot be difficult 
for any one to arrive at a correct conclusion as 
to the character and ultimate purpose of that 
encampment. No government in the world 
would bo entitled to respect, that would tole- 
rate for a moment such openly treasonable pre- 
parations. 

"It is but simple justice, however, that I 
should state the fact that there were many good 
and loyal men in the camp, who were in no 
manner responsible for its treasonable char- 
acter. 

"Disclaiming, as I do, all desire or intention 
to interfere in any way with the prerogatives 
of the State of Missouri or with the functions 
of its executive or other authorities, yet I re- 
gard it OS my plain path of duty to express to 
tiie people in respectful, but at the same time 
decided language, that, within the field and 
scope of my command and authority, the *«w- 
prerM law * of the land must and shall be main- 
tained, and no subterfuges, whether in the 
forms of legislative acts or otherwise, can be 
permitted to harass or oppress the good and 
law-abiding people of Missouri. I shall exert 
my authority to protect their persons and prop- 
erty from violations of every kind, and I shall 
deem it my duty to suppress all unlawful com- 
binations of men, whether formed Under pre- 
text of military organizations or otherwise. 
" Wm. 8. Habkbt, Brigadier-General 
" United States Army, Commanding." 

— iSy. Louia Republicanf May 14. 

Doo. 163. 
THE CONFEDERATE FAST. 

In the open session of the Confederate Con- 
gress, May 14, several resolutions of interest 
were offered and adopted. The first of these 
is a resolution presented by Mr. T. R. R. Cobb, 
of Georgia, in reference to a general day of 
Fasting and Prayer. 

As the sentiments and intent of the resolu- 
tions are good, I shall give them to your read- 
ers entire, as follows : 

" The dependence of nations, as of individuals, 
upon an overruling Providence, at all times, 
we fully recognize ; but when perils surround, 
and national existence is threatened, it pecu- 
liarly becomes a people to manifest their sub- 
mission to the will and guidance of the Omnip- 
otent Ruler of the universe. If the cause be 
righteous and the quarrel just, we may confi- 
dently rely on Him who reigneth alike over 
the armies of earth and the hosts of heaven. 
At the same time, we recognize our duty to 
appeal humbly to Him who hath said: *I 
will be inquired of my people.' To the end, 
therefore, that tlie whole people of these Con- 
federate States may, in union and with one ac- 
cord, approach the Throne of the Most High, 
to invoke his blessing upon us in our defensive 
struggle for the right of self-government, and 
the enjoyment of the liberty He vouchsafed to 



our fathers, and to protect us from those who 
threaten our homes with fire and sword, our 
domestic circles with ruthless lust, our fathers' 
graves with the invaders' feet, and our altars 
with infidel desecration : 

^^Besohed by the Congress of the Confederate 
States, That the President bo requested to issue 
his Proclamation, appointing a day of fasting 
and prayer, in the observance of which all shall 
be invited to join, who recognize our depend- 
ence upon God, and who desire the happiness 
and security of that people ^ whose God is the 
Lord.'" 

It is hardly necessary to say that the pream- 
ble and resolution were unanimously adopted. 

■^Charleston Courier, May 18. 
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EAST BALTIMORE RESOLUTIONS, 
Mly 14, 186L 

Hesohed, Thstt we will still cling to the Union 
with fidelity and fdth, believing that our rights 
can be better maintained and protected in the 
Ubion than out of it, and in pursuance of the 
above sentiment we do hereby solemnly pledgo 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honors 
in defence of the same. 

Resolved, That the State of Maryland is part 
and parcel of the Federal Government, and 
that the said Federal Government has a ridit 
to all roads leading through our State ; and' it 
is furthermore our duty to protect and assist 
them in their transit to the National Capital, 
(in obedience to the call of the President^ 
which is now threatened by domestic traitors. 

JSesolved, That the chairman appoint a com- 
mittee of five, whose duty it shdl be to enroll 
the Union men of East Baltimore, and to make 
such other arrangements as they may deem 
necessary for the preservation of our State, 
honor, and our duty as loyal citizens of the 
Union. 

-^jraUonal InUtUgeneer, May 17. 



Doo. 165. 
GEN. BUTLER'S PROCLAMATION. 

DlPABTMBNT OF AHVAPOLU, ? 

Fbsbbal Hill, Baltimobb, May U, 1861. { 
A DBTAOHMENT of the forccs of the Federal 
Government under mj command have occupied 
the city of Baltimore for the purpose, among 
other things, of enforcing respect and obedience 
to the laws, as well of the State — if requested 
thereto by the civil authorities — ^as of the United 
States laws, which are being violated within 
its limits by some malignant and traitorous 
men, and in order to testify the acceptance by 
the Federal Government of the fact that the 
city and all the well-intentioned portion of its 
inhabitants are loyal to the Union and the Con- 
stitution, and are to be so regarded and treated 
by all. To the end, therefore, that all misun- 
derstanding of the purpose of the GovernmenI 
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inaj be preroited, and to set at rest all on* 
founded, false, and seditious rnmors ; to relieve 
all apprehensions, if any are felt, by the well- 
disposed portion of the community, and to make 
it thoroughly understood by all traitors, their 
aiders and abettors, that rebellious acts must 
cease ; I hereby, by the authority vested in me 
as commander of the department of Annapolis, 
of which Baltimore forms a part, do now com- 
mand and make known tliat no loyal and well- 
disposed citizen will be disturbed in his lawful 
occupation or business, that private property 
will not be interfered with by the men under 
my command, or allowed to be interfered with 
by others, except in so far as it may be used to 
afford aid and comfort to those in rebellion 
against the Government, whether here or else- 
where ; all of which property, munitions of war, 
and that fitted to aia and support the rebelliou, 
will be seized and held subject to confiscation, 
and, therefore, all manufacturers of arms and 
munitions of war are hereby requested to re- 
port to me forthwith, so that the lawfulness of 
their occupation may be known and under- 
stood, and all misconstruction of their doings 
be avoided. No transportation from the city 
to the rebels of articles fitted to aid and sup- 
port troops in the field will be permitted, and 
the fact of such transportation, after tlie publi- 
cation of this proclamation, will be taken and 
received as proof of illegal intention on the part 
of the consignors, and will render the goods 
liable to seizure and confiscation. 

The Government being ready to receive all 
such stores and supplies, arrangements will bo 
made to contract for them immediately, and the 
owners and manufacturers of such articles of 
equipment and clothing, and munitions of war 
and provisions, are desired to keep themselves 
in communication with the Commissary-Gen- 
eral, in order that their workshops may be em- 
ployed for loyal purposes, and the artisans of 
the city resume and carry on their profitable 

I occupations. 

I The acting Assistant-Quartermaster and Com- 

missary of Subsistence of the United States 
here stationed, has been instructed to proceed 
and furnish, at fair prices, 40,000 rations for 
the use of the army of the United States, and 
furtlier supplies will be drawn from the city to 
the full extent of its capacity, if the patriotic 
and loyal men choose so to furnish supplies. 

All assemblages, except the ordinary police, 
of armed bodies of men, other than those regu- 
larly organized and commissioned by the State 
of Maryland, and acting under the orders of the 
Governor thereof, for drill and other purposes, 
are forbidden within the department. 

All officers of the militia of Maryland, having 
command within the limits of the department, 
are requested to report through their officers 
forthwith to the General in command, so that 
he may be able to know and distinguish the 
regularly commissioned and loyal troops of 
Maryland from armed bodies who may claim 
to be such. 



The ordinary operations of the corporate gov- 
ernment of the city of Baltimore and of the 
civil authorities will not be interfered with, 
but, on the contrary, will be aided by all the 
power at the command of the General^ upon 
proper call being made, and all such authorities 
are cordially invited to cooperate with the 
General in conomand to carry out the purposes 
set forth in the proclamation, so that the city 
of Baltimore may be shown to the country to 
be, what she is in fact, patriotic and loyal to the 
Union, the Constitution, and the laws. 

No flag, banner, ensign, or device of the so- 
called Confederate States or any of them will 
be permitted to be raised or shown in this de- 
partment, and the exhibition of either of them 
by evil-disposed persons will be deemed, and 
taken to be evidence of a design to afibrd aid 
and comfort to the enemies of the country. To 
make it the more apparent that the Govern- 
ment of the United States by far more relies 
upon the loyalty, patriotism, and zeal of the 
good citizens of Baltimore and yicinity than upon 
any exhibition of force calculated to intimidate 
them into that obedience to the laws which the 
Government doubts not will be paid from in- 
herent respect and love of order, the command- 
ing General has brought to the city with him, 
of the many thousand troops in the immediate 
neighborhood, which might be at once concen- 
trated here, scarcely more than an ordinary 
guard, and until it fails him, he will continue 
to rely upon that loyalty and patriotism of the 
citizens of Maryland, which have never yet been 
found wanting to the Government in time of 
need. The General in command desires to 
greet and treat in this part of his department 
all the citizens thereof as friends and brothers, 
having a common purpose, a common loyalty, 
and a common country. Any infractions of 
the IvLwh by the troops under his command, or 
any disorderly, unsoldierlike conduct, or any 
interference with private property, he desires 
to have immediately reported to him, and 
pledges himself that if any soldier so far forgets 
himself as to break those laws that he has 
sworn to defend and enforce, he shall be most 
rigorously punished. 

The General believes that if the suggestions 
and requests contained in this proclamation are 
faithfuUy carried out by the cooperation of all 
good and Union-loving citizens, and peace and 
quiet, and certainty of future peace and quiet 
are thus restored, business will resume its ac- 
customed channels, trade take the place of dul- 
ness and inactivity, efficient labor displace idle- 
ness, and Baltimore will be in fact what she is 
entitled to be, in the front rank of the commer- 
cial cities of the nation. 

Given at Baltimore, the flay and year herein 
first above written. Benj. F. Butleb, 

Brig.-Gteneral Com. Department of Annapolis. 
E. G. Pabebb, Lieut.-Col., Aide-de-Camp. 

Gen. Butler^s proclamation was scattered in 
extras by the thousM^ds.^ ^ i^verybody on the 
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streets aad in the hotels seemed to havo it. The 
assuraace contained in it that the troops were 
not in their midst to interrupt the business of 
tlie eity, but to protect the people, preserve 
the peace, and sustain the laws, gave general 
latisuustion. 

—a: r. Commercial Advertiser, liay 15. 



Doo. 166. 
GOV. HIOKS' PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas, The President of the United States, 
by his proclamation of 16th April, 1861, has 
called upon me, the Governor of Maryland, for 
four regiments of infantry or riflemen to serve 
for a period of three months, the said requisi- 
tion being made in the spirit and in pursuance 
of the law, and 

Whereas, To the said requisition has been 
added the written assurance of the Secretary 
of War, that said four regiments shall be de- 
tailed to serve within the limits of the State of 
Maryland, or for the defence of the Capital of 
the United States and not to serve beyond the 
limits aforesaid ; 

Now, therefore, I, Thomas HoUiday Hicks, 
Governor of Maryland, do, by this my proda* 
mation, call upon loyal citizens of Maryland to 
volunteer their services to the extent of four 
regiments, as aforesaid, to serve during a period 
of three months within the limits of Maryhmd, 
or for the defence of the capital of the United 
States, to be subject under the conditions afore- 
said, to the orders of the Commander-in-chief 
of the army of the United States. 

Given under my hand and the great seal of 
the State of Maryland, at the city Frederick, 
this fourteenth day of May, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-one. Thos. H. Htoks. 

— ^. y. Timee, May W. 

Doo. 167. 
SECOND CONNECTICUT REGIMENT. 

LIST OF OFFIOEBS. 

Colonel, Daniel Tyler, Norwich ; Lieut.-Col' 
onel, George 8. Burnham, Hartford ; Major, 
John L. Chatfleld, Waterbury ; Adjutant, The- 
odore C. Bacon, New Haven ; Quartermaster, 
Justin Hodge, Harkhamsted; Surgeon, 0. P. 
Steams, Hartford; Surgeon's Mate, Frederick 
I^ibble, New Haven; Sergeant-M^for, J. L. 
Spalding, Norwich; Quartermaster Sergeant, 
J. V. B. Williams, Preston. 

-^National JnieUiffeneert May 17. 

Doo. 168. 
BY THE QUEEN-^A PROCLAMATION. 

ViCTOBU B. 

Whereat, We are happily at peace with all 
Sovereigns, Powers, and States; 

And whereas hostilities have unhappily 
^mmenoed between the Government of the 
Waited States of America and certain States 



styling themselves ^'the Confederate States of 
America ; " 

And whereas we, being at peace with the 
Government of the United States, have declared 
our Royal determination to maintain a strict 
and impartial neutrality in the contest between 
the saia contending parties ; 

"We, therefore, have thought fit, by and 
with the advice of our Privy Council, to issue 
this our Royal Proclamation : 

And we do hereby strictly charge and com- 
mand all our loving subjects to observe a strict 
neutrality in and during the aforesaid hostili- 
ties, and to abstain from violating or contraven- 
ing either the laws and statutes of the realm 
in this behalf or the law of nations in relation 
thereto, as they will answer to the contrary at 
their peril. 

And whereas, in and by a certain statute made 
and passed in the fifty-ninth year of His Majesty 
King George IIL, entitled " an act to prevent 
the enlisting or engagement of His Majesty^s 
subjects to serve in a foreign service, and tho 
fittmg out or equipping, in His Majesty's do- 
minions, vessels for warlike purposes, without 
His Majesty^s license,^' it is, among other things, 
declared and enacted as foUows : 

" That if any natural born subject of His 
Majesty, his heirs and successors, without the 
leave or license of His Majesty, his heirs or suc- 
cessors, for that purpose first had and obtained, 
under the sign manual of His M^esty, his heirs 
or successors, or signified by Order in Oouiicil, 
or by proclamation of His Majesty, his heirs or 
successors, shall take or accept, or shall agree 
to take or accept, any military commission, or 
shall otherwise enter into the military service 
as a commissioned or non-commissioned officer, 
or shall enlist or enter himself to enlist, or shall 
agree to enlist or to enter himself to serve as a 
soldier, or to be employed, or shall serve in any 
warlike or military operation in the service of, 
or for, or under, or in aid of any foreign Prince, 
State, Potentate, Colony, Province, or part of. 
any Province or people, or of any person or 
persons, exercising or assuming to exercise the 
powers of government in or over any foreign 
country, colony, province, or part of any prov^ 
ince or people, either as an officer or soldier, or 
in any other military capacity ; or if any natural 
born subject of His Majesty shall, without such 
leave or license as aforesaid, accept, or agree 
to take or accept, any commission, warrant or 
appointment, as an officer, or shall enlist or 
enter himself, or shall agree to enlist or enter 
himself, to serve as a sailor or marino, or to be 
employed or engaged, or shall serve in and on 
board any ship or vessel of war, or in and on 
board any ship or vessel used or fitted out, or 
equipped, or intended to be used for any war- 
like purpose, in the service of, or for, or under, 
or in aid of any foreign power, prince. State, 
potentate, colony, province, or pai*t of any 
province or people, or of any person or persons 
exercising or assuming to exercise the powers 
of government in or over any foreign country. 
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colony, province, or part of any province or 

Seople ; or, if any natural born subject of His 
[ajesty shall, without such leave and license 
as aforesaid, engage, contract, or agree to go, or 
shall go, to any foreign State, country, colony, 
province, or part of any province, or to any 

§lace beyond the seas, with an intent or in or- 
er to enlist or enter himself to serve, or with 
intent to serve, in any warlike or military oper- 
ation whatever, whether by land or by sea, in 
the service of, or for, or under, or in aid of any 
foreign prince, State, potentate, colony, prov- 
ince, or part of any province or people, or in 
the service of, or for, or under, or in aid of any 
person or persons exorcising or assuming to 
exercise the powers of government in or over 
any foreign country, colony, province, or part 
of any province, or people, either as an officer 
or a soldier, or in any other military capacity, 
or an officer or sailor, or marine in any such 
ship or vessel as aforesaid, although no enlisting 
money, or pay, or reward shall have been or shall 
be in any or either of the cases aforesaid actually 
paid to or received by him, or by any person 
to or for his use or benefit; or if any person 
whatever, within the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, or any part of His Majesty's 
dominions elsewhere, or in any country, colony, 
settlement, island or place belonging to or sub- 
ject to His Majesty, shall hire, retain, engage, 
or procure, or shall attempt or endeavor to hire, 
retain, engage, or procure any person or per- 
sons whatever to enlist, or enter, or engage to 
enlist, or to serve or to be employed in any 
such service or employment as aforesaid, as an 
officer, soldier, sailor or marine, either in land 
or sea service, for or under or in aid of any for- 
eign prince. State, potentate, colony, province, 
or part of any province or people, or for, or 
under, or in aid of any person or persons exer- 
cising or assuming to exercise any powers of 
government as aforesaid, or to go or to agree 
to go or embark from any part of His Majesty's 
dominions, for the purpose or with intent to be 
enlisted, entered, engaged or employed as afore- 
said, whether any enlisting money, pay or re- 
ward shall have been or shall bo actually given 
or received, or not ; In any or either of such 
cases every person so offending shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon being con- 
victed thereof, upon any information or indict- 
ment, shall be punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment, or either of them, at the discretion of 
the Court before which such offender shall be 
convicted." 

And it is in and by the said act further 
enacted : 

" That if any person, within any part of the 
United Kingdom or in any part of His Majesty's 
dominions beyond the seas, shall without the 
leave and license of His Majesty, for that pur- 
pose first had and obtained as aforesaid, equip, 
furnish, fit out, or arm, or attempt or endeavor 
to equip, furnish, fit out, or arm, or procure to 
be equipped, furnished, fitted out, or armed, or 
flhall knowingly aid, assist, or be concerned in 



the equipping, ftirnishing, fitting out, or arming 
of any ship or vessel, with intent or in order 
that such ship or vessel shall be employed in 
the service of any foreign prince. State, or po- 
tentate, or of any foreign colony, province, w 
part of any province or people, or of any person 
or persons, exercising or assuming to exercise 
any powers of government in or over any for- 
eign State, colony, province, or part of any 
province or people, as a transport or store ship, 
or with intent to cruise or commit hostilities 
against any prince. State, or potentate, or against 
the subjects or citizens of any prince. State, or 
potentate, or against the persons exercising or 
assuming to exercise the powers of government 
in any colony, province, or part of any prov- 
ince or country, oir against the inhabitants of 
any foreign colony, province, or part of any 
province or country, with whom His Majesty 
shall not then be at war ; or shall, within the 
United Kingdom, or any of His Majesty's do- 
minions, or in any settlement, colony, territory, 
island, or place belonging or subject to His Maj- 
esty, issue or deliver any commission for any 
ship or vessel to the intent that such ship or 
vessel shall be employed as aforesaid, every 
such person so offending shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and shall upon conviction 
thereof, upon any information or indictment, 
be punished by fine and imprisonment, or either 
of them, at the discretion of the Court in which 
such offender shall bo convicted; and every 
such ship or vessel, with the tackle, apparel, 
and furniture, together with all the materials, 
arms, ammunition and stores which may be- 
long to or be on board of any sach ship or vessel, 
shall be forfeited; and it shall be lawful for 
any officer of His Majesty's Customs or Excise, 
or any officer of His Majesty's navy, who is by 
law empowered to make seizures, for any for- 
feiture incurred under any of the laws of Cus- 
toms or Excise, or the laws of trade and navi- 
gation, to seize such ships and vessels aforesaid, 
and in such places and in such manner in which 
the officers of His Majesty's Customs or Excise 
and the officers of His Majesty's navy are em- 
powered respectively to make seizures under 
the laws of Customs and Excise, or under the 
laws of trade and navigation ; and that every 
ship and vessel, with the tackle, apparel, and 
furniture, together with all the materials, arms, 
ammunition, and stores which may belong to or 
be on board of such ship or vessel, may be pros- 
ecuted and condemned in the like manner, and 
in such courts as ships or vessels may be pros- 
ecuted and condemned for any breach of the 
laws made for the protection of the revenues 
of Customs and Excise, or of the laws of trade 
and navigation." 

And it is in and by the said act farther 
enacted : 

" That if any person in any part of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or in 
any part of His Mtgesty's dominions beyond the 
seas, without leave and license of His Mfijesty, 
for that purpose first had and obtained as afore* 
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said, shall, bj adding to the number of the guns 
of such vessel, or by changing those on board 
for other guns, or by the additiou of any equip- 
ment forvwar, increase or augment, or procure 
to be increased or augmented, or shall be know- 
ingly concerned in increasing or augmenting 
the warlike force of any ship or vessel of war 
or cruiser, or other armed vessel, which at the 
time of her arrival in any part of the United 
Kingdom, or any of His Majesty's dominions, 
was a ship of war, cruiser, or armed vessel in 
the service of any foreign prince, State, or po- 
tentate, or of any person or persons exercising 
or assuming to exercise any powers of govern- 
ment in or over any colony, province, or part 
of any province or people belonging to the sub- 
jects of any such prince^ State, or potentate, 
or to the inlaabitants of any colony, province, or 
part of any province or country undei; the con- 
trol of any person or persons so exercising or 
assuming to ex:ercise the powers of government, 
every such person so offending shall be deemed 
gnilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon being 
convicted thereof, upon any information or in- 
dictment, be punished by fine and imprison- 
ment, or either of them, at the discretion of the 
Court before which such offender shall be con- 
victed." 

Now, in order that none of our subjects may 
unwarily render themselves liable to the penal- 
ties imposed by the said statute, we do hereby 
strictly command, that no person or persons 
whatsoever do commit any act, matter or thing 
whatsoever, contrary to the provisions of the 
said statute, upon pain of the several penalties 
by the said statute imposed, and of our high 
displeasure. 

And we do hereby further warn all our lov- 
ing subjects, and all persons whatsoever entitled 
to our protection, that if any of them shall pre- 
sume, in contempt of this Royal Proclamation, 
and of our high displeasure, to do any acts in 
derogation of their duty as subjects of a neutral 
sovereign, in the said contest, or in violation or 
contravention of the. law of nations in that be- 
half—as, for example and more especially, by 
entering into the military service of either of 
the said contending parties as commissioned or 
non-commissioned qfficers or soldiers; or by 
serving as officers, sailors, or marines on board 
any ship or vessel of war or transport of or in 
the service of either of the said contending par- 
ties ; or by serving as officers, sailors, or marines 
onboard any privateer bearing letters of marque 
of or from either of the said contending parties ; 
or by engaging to go or going to any place be- 
yond the seas with intent to enlist or engage 
in any such service, or by procuring or attempt- 
ing to procure within Her Majesty's dominions, 
at home or abroad, others to do so ; or by fit- 
ting out, arming or equipping any ship or vessel 
to be employed as a ship-o&war, or privateer, 
or transport, by either of the said contending 
parties; or by breaking, or endeavoring to 
break, any blockade lawfully and actually es« 
tablished by or on behalf of either of the said 



contending parties; or by carrying officers, 
soldiers, despatches, arms, military stores or 
materials, or any article or articles considered 
and deemed to be contraband of war according 
to the law of modern usage of nations, for the 
use or service of either of the said contending 
parties, all persons so offending will incur and 
be liable to the several penalties and penal con- 
sequences by the said statute, or by tiie law of 
nations, in that behalf imposed or denounced. 

And we do hereby declare that all our sub- 
jects and persons entitled to our protection 
who may misconduct themselves in the prem- 
ises will do so at their peril and of their own 
wrong, and that they wUl in nowise obtain any 
protection from us against any liability or penal 
consequences, but will, on the contrary, incur 
our high displeasure by such misconduct. 
Given at our Court at the White Lodge, Rich- 
mond Park, this 13th day of May, in the 
year of our Lord 1861, and in the 24th 
year of our reign. 

GOD save the QUEEN. - 

-^London GazeiUf May 14. 
DI3CI7S6I017 IN THE HOUSB OF LOBDS. 

In the House of Lords, on the 16th ult*, the 
Earl of Ellenborough said he wished to put a 
question to his noble friend the Lord President, 
on the subject of Her Majesty's recent procla- 
mation. It seemed to him to be of essential 
importance that the proclamation which in- 
structed Her Majesty's subjects how they were to 
conduct themselves with regard to the unfortu- 
nate war which now existed in America, should 
be so clear and unambiguous, that it should 
not be necessary for a man to consult his lawyer 
how it should be interpreted, or if he did con- 
sult his lawyer, that the lawyer should have the 
means of giving a clear answer, which as things 
now stood, he did not think he had. As to the 
law of England, the proclamation was clear 
enough, but it was different with regard to 
that part which treated of the law of nations. 
A great deal of doubt existed as to the mean- 
ing of the proclamation on that point. Her 
Majesty's subjects were "warned not to break 
or endeavor to break any blockade lawfully and 
actually established by either of the belligerent 
parties." Now, he wanted to know in what 
sense they were to understand the expression, 
lawfully and actually established. They were 
at present under an obligation to adhere to the 
Maritime law agreed to by the Plenipotentia- 
ries at the Congress of Paris, which declared 
that, " in order to be binding, a blockade must 
be an effectual blockade" — that was to say; 
that it should be maintained by a force sufficient 
to prevent access to the enemy's coasts. If 
these words were to be understood in their 
strict literal signification, a blockade was a thing 
almost physically impossible, because no nation 
in the world possessed a fleet large enough for 
this purpose. It must, therefore, be capable of 
receiving some explanation. Blockades were 
carried on by ships at sea^ and by siupa under 
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sail, beoanse no fihips could carry coal enough 
to keep np a constant blockade by steam. Dur> 
ing the war of the Bevolution, he recollected, 
when their ships were blockading Toulon, they 
were on one occasion driven by storm across 
the Mediterranean to the coasts of Africa. Such 
an event might occur again, and, according to 
tiie strict literal meaning of the words, if it did, 
it would not be an effective blockade. There- 
fore, the words must be susceptible of some ex- 
planation, and he thought they must be under- 
stood with that qualification which commanded 
all the operations of man at sea — ^namely, wind 
and weather. If the words were to be taken 
with that qualification, then he thought it was 
to be regretted that Her Majesty^s Government, 
instep of adopting words totally new, had 
not adopted the usual form, namely, "lawfully 
established and eff^ectually maintained," because 
a blockade was not lawful unless it was effec- 
tual. He wished to know in what sense they 
were to understand the words used in the proc- 
lamation. Did they intend to convey the ex- 
aot meaning of the words used in the Treaty 
of Paris, or, on the other hand, did they intend 
to qualify it? As to the second question, he 
could not help regretting that there was so 
much vagueness in me expression, *^ contraband 
of war according to the law and modern usage 
of nations.'' How were plain men to find out 
what was considered contraband of war by the 
law and modern usage of nations? They must 
look to all the recent decisions of the Courts 
of Admiralty, not only in this, but in foreign 
countries^ and it was probable that those deci- 
sions would be found conflicting. He wished to 
know what were the further articles not men- 
tioned, to which the proclamation applied, and 
which Her Mi^esty's subjects were cautioned 
not to convey. He apprehended that the ai'ti- 
des contraband of war were constantly chang- 
ing, and followed all the alterations made in tlie 
mode of conducting war. The time was when 
the armor alone would have been considered 
contraband of war. But he thought he had 
read in books of law that all these changes 
were controlled by one principle, which was 
that contrctband of toar icai that tohieh, in the 
.poueuionjof an enemy ^ toould enable him the 
ietUr t0 carry on the war. That was clear, 
reasonable, and intelligible to every one. Ho 
regretted that Her Majesty's Government did 
not go back to that principle which all could 
understand, instead of using new words; he 
therefore wished to know what were the arti- 
cles not mentioned to which the proclamation 
referred. 

Earl GranviUe said the questions put by the 
noble Earl were very important wd very diffi- 
cult to answer. At the same time it was his 
duty to give the noble Earl all the information 
in his power. If, however, he fell into any mis- 
take on the subject, he should feel grateful to 
any noble and learned lord on either side of 
the house to correct him, TVith regard to the 
•first question as to. the meaning of the words 



" lawful and actual blockade," he thought the 
noble Earl somewhat embarrassed the question 
by referring to the Declaration of the Congress 
of Paris. He apprehended that no change liad 
been made by uiat Declaration as regarded 
those countries who were not parties to that 
agreement. The question of international law 
remained the same as previously, except with 
regard to paper blockades, which were formerly 
held to be good. There teas no doubt that 
lloekade was latofully and actually established^ 
if maintained in a proper form and manner, 
and by such a force as to maJce it, not impot- 
sihle^ but difficult, for tessels to enter or come out 
It was more difficult to give an answer to the 
second question put by the noble Earl. Bat 
the Government pursued tho same course on 
the present occasion *as had formerly beeA pur- 
sued. The noble Earl had partially answer^ 
his own question, because he had admitted that 
the meanmg of contraband of war must vary 
with the changes in the mode of conductiog 
war. Certain articles were clearly contraband 
of war, and the character of others could only 
be determined by the decision of the prize 
courts. Her Majesty's Government, therefore, 
had pursued a wise course, in his opinion, in 
not specifying what was contraband of war. 
[Hear, hear.] 

The Earl of Derby said the answer of the 
noble Earl was entirely satisfactory. He did 
not feel inclined to complain of the terms of the 
proclamation as being vague and uncertain. It 
was impossible to introduce such ailefinition of 
a blockade, or of contraband of war, as his no- 
ble friend seemed to wish should be laid dovn. 
Kor did he complain of the ])roclamation as 
going beyond the necessity of the case— he 
meant as to tho warning given to all British 
subjects with regard to their taking part in 
privateering expeditions. Tlie proclamation 
wisely and properly informed the subjects of 
Her Majesty that whatever might be the result, 
if they engaged in these expeditions they would 
have no right to claim the "protection of this 
country in case of any penal consequences aris- 
ing from their own act He did not complain 
of that extensive and solemn warning being 
given. But there were two points upon which 
it was absolutely necessary that Her Majesty's 
Govermnent should lose no time in coming to 
a thorough understanding with the Government 
of the .United States. First, with regard to 
this blockade, the Northern States have given 
notice of their intention to blockade the whole 
of the Southern ports. !Row they knew that 
even if the fleet of the United States was three 
times as numerous as it was, it was not in their 
power to effectually blockade the whole coast 
of the Southern States ; and though, no donbt. 
they might effectually blockade a port here and 
there, it was important that Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment should not commit themselves to tho 
doctrine that the United States were to lay 
down the principle of a universal blockade, or 
that that universal blockade would berecog- 
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nized by Her Majesty, or that all Her Majesty's 
subjects would be liable to penalties. Her Maj- 
esty's Government should make it clearly under- 
stood that a mere paper blockade, alleged to 
extend over a wide extent of coast which it 
was impossible to blockade, would not be re- 
cognized as valid by the British Government. 
But there was another more important point. 
Words had been used by his noble and learned 
friend on a previous occasion, which, coming 
from snch high authority, might give rise to 
serious consequences if misconstructed. His 
noble and learned friend said that by the law 
of nations privateering was piracy, and if that 
were so, the Northern States would be justi- 
fied in carrying out the theory and treating 
privateering as. piracy. Me apprehended that 
if any thing was clearer than another^ it was 
that privateering was not piracy , and that no law 
could make thxit piracy ^ as regarded the subjects 
of one nation^ which was not piracy hy the law of 
nationsi (Hear, hear.) Consequently the United 
Stales must not be allowed to entertain this doc- 
trine, and4o call upon Her Majesty^s Govern- 
fnent not to inter/ere. They must not strain 
the law so as to visit with penalty of death, as 
for piracy, persons entitled to Her Majesty's 
protection. That was a question which could 
not be viewed with indifference, but must be 
seriously considered by the Government. It is 
cjuite right , that the people of this country 
snould be warned of the peril; but, on the 
other hand, it was essentia that the United 
States should not be induced to deny the gene- 
ral interpretation of international law, and to 
inflict & punishment on privateering which was 
never inflicted by that law. He knew it was 
said that the United States treated the Confed- 
erate States of the South as mere rebels, and 
that as rebels' these expeditions were liable to 
all the penalties of high treason. That was 
not the doctrine of this country, because we 
have declared that they are entitled to all the 
rights of belligerents. The Northern States 
could not claim the rights of belligerents for 
themselves, and, on the other hand, deal with 
other parties not as belligerents, but as rebels. 
These were the two points on which it was 
most desirable that no misunderstanding should 
exist between the Government of Her Majesty 
and the United States — that we would not re- 
cognize' any thing but a dear and effectual 
blockade actually enforced, and that we would 
liot recognize the doctrine that any declaration 
or law of the United States against the South- 
ern States should have the power, as regarded 
^{hers, of constituting privateering piracy, and 
visiting it with all the penalties attached to 
piracy. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord Brougham said it was clear that pri- 
vateering was not piracy by the law of nations, 
however much it might be lamented that it was 
^ot 80. But if any person or subject of this 
^untry entered into an expedition against an- 
J*"er country, with which we were at peace, 
^ was of itself a piratical act, and they had 



themselves to blame who, after full warning, 
chose to take that course, and could not ez« 
pect their Government to interpose to saye 
them from the extreme penalties attached to 
that course. As had been said in the previous 
discussion upon this subject, their blood would 
be upon their own heads. With regard to ar- 
ticles contraband of war, it would have been 
much better if the Government could have in* 
troduced some invariable, certain, and definite 
descriptions, but with the progress in navfd 
science things become contraband of war which 
were not so before, and it was impossible, 
therefore, to lay down any fixed or invariable 
terms. He entirely agreed with his noble 
friend in holding that it was not necessary to 
constitute a blockade that every port of the 
coast should be so blockaded as to make en- 
trance impossible, but it was enough that it 
should be made such as to afford a reasonable 
chance that no entrance could be effected. 

Lord Chelmsford thought it might be as well 
to bring his noble and learned friend's opinion 
to a test. The Southern Confederation wan 
admitted by the Government of this country to 
be a belligerent Power. Now, he wanted to 
know whether his noble and learned friend 
meant to say that if an Englishman was com- 
missioned by the Southern Confederation — ^it 
being recognized as a belligerent Power— to ^t 
out a privateer against the Federal Govern- 
ment, that that person, under those circum- 
stances, would bo guilty of piracy. That he 
ought to bCj was the opinion of many judges, 
[The Lord Chancellor : "iVo, JVb."] Well, it was 
the opinion of many. Now, undoubtedly those 
persons would be answerable to their own 
Government for an infinaction of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act; but it was clear, upon the 
question of international law, that they would 
not be liable to be treated as pirates. The 
warning given by the proclamation was very 
useful and most necessary; and if persons 
would engage in expeditions of this kind after 
the notice that the Government would not in- 
terfere, they must take the consequences they 
had drawn upon themselves. If the Southern 
Confederacy had not been recognized as a bel- 
ligerent Power, he agreed with his noble and 
learned friend, that, under those circumstances^ 
if any Englishman were to fit out a privateer 
for the purpose of assisting the Southern States 
against the Northern States, he would be guilty 
of piracy. (Hear, hear.) And the question 
arose, after the abdication of James II., when 
he commissioned persons to fit out enterprises 
against the commerce of this country. The 
question arose after James II. had been ex- 
pelled from Ireland, and when he had not a 
foot of territory there, and when, therefore, he 
was merely claiming the right de jure. Now 
the question came before the Lords of the 
Privy Council, and they desired to have the 
opinions of learned civilians, and a report was 
given in a very grave and curious way by Dr. 
Tindal, who was one of the counseL Sir 
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Thomas Pinfold had asserted that those per- 
sons were not pirates, and for a very strange 
reason — he said he argued against this being 
piriicj, as it was impossible they could be pi- 
rates, for a pirate was hos^is humani generis — 
bufi they were not enemies to all mankind, and 
therefore they were not pirates. (Laughter.) 
Whereupon, the report said, "all smiled." 
(Renewed laughter.) And he was asked if 
there was any such thing as piracy, if to bo a 
pirate a man must be at war with tJl ipankind ? 
To which, as was natural. Sir Thomas made no 
reply, but only repeated what he had laid 
down before. (Laughter) Upon which one 
of the Lords of the Privy Council pressed tlie 
learned civilian with another question. He 
said : ** Supposing any of fiis Majesty's suWects, 
by virtue of a commission of the late King, 
should by force seize the goods of their fellow- 
subjects by land — ^whether that would excuse 
them from being guilty at least of robbery ; and 
if it would not of robbeiy, why should it more 
excuse tl;iem of piracy ? " To which he made 
no reply. Now it was perfectly clear, under 
these circumstances, that those parties Would 
be guilty of piracy, but he thought it was 
equally clear that in the case assumed by his 
noble and learned ft-iend they would not be 
guilty of piracy. That was. a matter that ought 
to be eteftrlytrnderstood, and as his noble and 
learned friend had, he thought, left it in some 
uncertainty, he had taken the liberty of tres- 
passing upon their lordships' attention — (hear.) 

The Lord Chancellor said his nohle friend, 
the President of , the Ounoil, had laid down 
the law upon this subject in a perfectly correct 
manner. There was no doubt that if an Eng- 
lishman engaged in the service of the Southern 
States, he violated the laws of the coubtiy and 
rendered himself liable to punishiiient, and that 
he had no right to trust to the protection of his 
native country to shield him from the conse- 
quences of his act. But though that indwidual 
would he guilty of a breach of the law of Kis 
own country y he could not he treated as a pi- 
rate^ and those toho treated him as a pirate 
would he guilty of murder. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord Singsdown said, as to the state of the 
law there could he no doubt a pritateer acting 
under a Government was not a pirate. No 
doubt the United States did not put the ex- 
travagant proclamation they had issued upon 
the ground that privateers were pirates, because 
they themselves insisted upon the right of pri- 
vateering. But they put it upon this ground, 
that they were deding with rebels, and that 
they would hang them not, properly speaking, 
as pirates, but as persons who were ^ilty of 
high treason against the State to which they 
were subject. (Hear, hear.) Of course it was 
a matter for their own consideration what was 
to be the operation of that proclamation. He 
believed that the enforcement of that doctrine 
would be an act of barbarity which would pro- 
duce an outcry throughout the civilized, world, 
but he hoped that it was a mere hrutum fuV 



men^ and not hitended to be carried out But 
that being the case with regard to their own 
country, the case with regard to England 'wai 
quite different. We had recognized the South- 
ern Confederacy, not as an independent State, 
but as a belligerent Power ; and therefore, if 
the Federal Government should act upon the 
principle they had laid down as against British 
subjects^ he apprehended that this Government 
might with perfect justice interfere^ and under 
some circumstances they might, hy the influ- 
ence of public opinion^ he compelled to inter- 
fere, (Hear, hear.). Yet, at the same time, 
the offender could not as a ri|?lit, having acted 
in violation of the feeling of his own country, 
and therefore of his own Government,' call up- 
on his Government to interfere. That, he ap- 
prehended, was tlie state of the case, and he 
must say he thought it impossible that the 
Government could have framed the proclama- 
tion more prudently than they had cone with 
respect to articles contraband of war. For in- 
stance, provisions might become contraband of 
wai*, if sent to a port where there was an army 
of a State at war, and that army was in great 
want of provisions. Again, coals sent to a 
country at war^ if tept for mamtfacturiDg pur- 
poses, were not contraband of war ; but they 
would become so if sent where there were war 
steamers, and for the purpose of supplying 
those war steamers. It was, therefore, ouite 
impossible to frame a proclamation under wliich 
there would be no diflSculty of definition. 
With respect to the matter of blockade, the 
practice had been very much modified and al- 
tered by the introduction of steam, as one 
steamship would take the ground of a number 
of sailing vessels ; but it had been held that a 
blockade could not be constituted by drawing a 
line which would prevent vessels from going to 
particular ports to which they had a right to go. 

Lord Brougham hoped and trusted tliat all 
persons would take notice of the warning given 
in the proclamation that British subjects serv- 
ing in the American war must i-un the risk of 
whatever penalty they might be liable to, 
whether they served on the one side or the 
other, at. sea or on liond. A case had occurred, 
about thirty years ago, where two British suh 
jects were tried and hanged for piratical inter- 
ference on landy and no step was taken to sate 
their lives or a/cenge their death. 

The Earl of EUenborough said the object of 
the proclamation was certainly to deter Eng- 
lishmen from engaging on either side in war in 
America, and they were told that if they acted 
in this respect against the law of their country 
and against the law of nations, they must not 
expect aity protection from the British Govern- 
ment. But he very much feared that a great 
deal that had passed that night would tend 
much to diminish the effect of the proclama- 
tion. He only hoped that it would not do so, 
because he was quite sure that long before di- 
plomacy could interfere inj^he matter, the of- 
fender would bo hangejijjy GoOqIc 
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^ The answer that can be given to Lord EUen- 
^oroagli is, that a blockade must be, on the 
one hand, a great deal more than a mere paper 
prohibition. A hen may be induced to believe 
that a broad chalk line forms a barrier which 
Bhe cannot pass, But mankind have a right to 
require that before their natural liberty be 
taken from them, something more substantial 
ehall be interpo^d between them and the port 
they desire to enter. On the other hand, it 
would be absurd today that a Ihekade shall not 
he respected unless it he completely effeetite. 
Such a rule would be to invite a perpetual 
breaking of blockades, since the very fact of a 
successful evasion would prove conclusively, 
acijording to the d^&iition, that it was no 
blockade at all, on the same principle that trea- 
son never prospers, because rebellion, when 
triamphant, ceases to be treason. 

Still less reasonable was the complaint of 
Lord EllenborougH, that the proclamation did 
not enable pjain men to find out what articles 
are contraband of war. Until some means can 
be devised of defining,. not only all that has 
been, but all that will be invented by the per- 
verse ingenuity of man, acting upon a very rap- 
idly increasing development of physical science, 
for the systematic destruction- of his fellow-, 
creatures, it will be utterly impossible to point 
out beforehand what is to be considered con- 
traband of war. The most harmless materials, 
when taken alone — the ingredients of gunpow^ 
der, for instance — when associated together, 
may produce the most deleterious compounds ; 
and things apparently quite unconnected with 
war—such as food and fuel, for instance — ^may, 
with reference to the purpose with which they 
were snipped, assume a highly contraband 
character. War is agfea^ exploder of fiction ; 
its conduct and its rules are based upon the 
very sternest of all stprn and practical realities. 
It eludes the attempt to circumscribe it by 
metaphysical definitions, and bases itself instead 
upon the laws of nature and the possibilities 
open to us by the discoveries of physical sci- 
ence. A topic far more worthy of mature con- 
sideration than the questions proposed by Lord 
Ellenborough, was the doctrine with regard to 
" prjyateering '* enunciated by Lord Derby, the 
argument of Lord Derby sterns to be that the 
Nort^, by declaring a blockade of the Southern 
ports, claims from neutral nations the respect 
due to its rights as a belligerent Power ; and, 
thejrefore, that, whatever the "STorth may choose 
to do with the citizens of the Southern States 
captured on board the privateers fitted out 
under letters of marque from Mr. Jefferson 
Davis, the North has no right to treat the bel- 
ligerent' rights of the South as a nullity with 
regard to the subjects of countries from whom 
it claims respect for its own belligerent rights. 
The result would be that the Korth, by declar- 
ing a blockade of the Southern ports, has bound 
itself not to execute as piratiOs the subjects of 



neutral States serving on board such privateers. 
The argument is one of great subtlety and re- 
finendent, and seemed to receive confirmation 
from the arguments of subsequent speakers! 
It is clear that English subjects serving on 
board an American "privateer" are not pi- 
rates, though, if they choose so to act, the 
English Government, by the Proclamation, 
seems to avow its intention of leaving them to 
a pirate's fate. It may possibly deserve con- 
sideration whether this decision can be strictly 
adhered to. At any rate, we cannot doubt 
that the authoritative declaration of the law 
by so many judges of eminent authority, will go 
very far to prevent the danger apprehended, 
and may possibly.be the means of introducing 
into the very commencement of a dreadful civu 
war those principles of humanity and modera- 
tion, the operation of which might otherwise be 
suspended until enforced and demonstrated by 
the barbarous logic of reprisals, 

. -^London TimeM, 

The uniform tenor of intelligence from tbe 
United States cannot be expected to please the 
secret sympathizers with the Secessionists, or 
the still more numerous class among us who, 
dwelling ra|lier upon differences between tho 
forms of administrative Government in Eng- 
land and America than upon their conmion 
possession of Anglican liberty, have disqualified 
themselves for fairly judging the acts of the 
Federal Administration. It is now seen how 
false and shallow were the estimates of the 
Washington Government, which, until lately, 
obtained currency here. Simply because peo- 
ple did not know what Mr. Lincoln was doing, 
they were quite sure they knew he was doing 
nothing. The favorite argument from igno- 
rance has never been carried further. All who 
had paid any attention to American afiEaira 
knew well enough what the President must 
be about. The slight and flimsy work for do- 
ing which Jefferson Davis got unmeasured 
praise, was nothmg to that which had to be 
done. At Montgomery they had simply to 
make a government. Mr. Lincoln had also to 
do that ; but he also had to unmake one. He 
had to destroy the coils which Southern trai- 
tors had taken care to wind about the new, 
President, to dispossess a whole army of dis- 
affected officers before it was safe to venture a 
single step. The instant that was effected the 
whole scene changed. The North then dis- 
played a military energy which has astonished 
the South, and which has already changed the 
tone of the Secessionists. Instead of the cheap 
boast of a march to Washington, the braggarts 
at Montgomery are whining about their rights, 
and thinking how best to defend themselves 
from the justice which is shortly to call them 
to account. The force at the disposal of the 
Federal Government is overwhelming. So ob- 
vious has this fact become, that a new difficulty 
is started, and those who were lately chiding 
Mr. Lincoln for not exerting himself, now in- 
sist that it is all in valo, aad^k iaoreduloual/ 
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what he is going to do. And here, again, as 
Governments do not usually pablish the plans 
of their campaigns, the argument from igno- 
rance appears to great advantage. For oar 
parts, we prefer to notice from day to day the 
success which attends Mr. Lincoln^s action. 
The progress of disintegration has been stopped 
with a strong hand, and in States which, like 
Maryland and Virginia, were falling under the 
tyranny of the lawless and violent, enlightened 
and peaceable citizens are recovering their due 
influence. From the Ohio to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico men talk more reasonably, and if the voice 
of patriotism gains a hearing there, it will be 
because Mr. Lincoln has so ordered it. If the 
destinies of the Union are to be submitted to 
the arbitrament of war, he has acted wisely. 
If a peaceful separation, with all the difficulties 
attendant upon such questions as tariffs, extradi- 
tion treaties, division of territories, and the like, 
is to be attempted, we say again he has taken 
the only prudent course, for no settlement 
oould be lasting if made under the menace of a 
Slave Power. 

All the facts that come to hand only place in 
a struDger light the duty which lies upon neu- 
tral Powers, and above all upon England, of 
leaving the people of the United and Confed- 
erate States to settle this quarrel in their own 
way. The English Government has done its 
duty in issuing the Proclamation which lately 
appeared in our columns, and which was the 
subject of an important discussion on Thursday 
evening in the House of Lords. The manifold 
relations between this country and the Ameri- 
can States, the probability that one of the par- 
ties now engaged in civil war will apply to 
British subjects for aid, and importance to the 
North of being able to close up the Southern 
ports, made it desirable that the law upon the 
various legal questions which may arise should 
be clearly defined. After perusing the speeches 
of the various eminent lawyers who delivered 
their opinions upon the points mooted by Lord 
EUenborough, it must be confessed that the 
nnanimity of opinion is not so striking as mieht 
be desired. It is necessary to bear in mmd 
continually that ministers have determined to 
grant to both parties in America — the Forth 
and the South— belligerent rights. The mean- 
ing of this is, that England is prepared to treat 
the United States and the Confederate States as 
two Powers, not, indeed, independent, but at 
war with each other, and entitled to belliger- 
ent rights. England, therefore, occupies tow- 
ards each of them the position of a neutral, and 
is bound to conduct herself with perfect impar- 
tiality to both parties. The fact, however, 
that to us these parties occupy such a position 
as entitles them to belligerent rights, does not 
alter the relations of the North and South to 
each other. President Dnooln may still regard 
himself as President of the thirty-three United 
States and may treat Jefferson Davis and his 
followers as traitors and rebels. In strict law 
it mmt b4 admitted that the South cannot elakn 



to he at war with the North, for in the eyet of 
the Northern constitutionalists the South has no 
independent existence. As Lord Kingsdown eald, 
whether President Lincoln chooses to treat the 
Southern seceders literally as reb;els must be 
matter for his own consideration, but he could 
not help thinking that to act upon such a view 
would be to have recourse to a piece of barbar- 
ity which would raise an outcry throughout tbo 
whole civilized world. If, then, President Lin- 
coln and his Cabinet adopt the opinion of Lord 
Kingsdown, there can be no doubt that any 
citizen of a Southern State — although a rebel- 
will be entitled, if taken by the North, to aH 
the rights of an enemy. 

'—London Aetet. 
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BISHOP WHITTINGHAM'S CIECULAR. 

Rbvebzkd and Dsab Bbothsb : I have learn- 
ed, with extreme regret, that in several in- 
stances, the " Prayer for the President of ttie 
United States, and all in Civil authority," has 
been omitted, of late, in the performance of 
divine service in the diocese. 

Such omission, in every case, makes the 
clergyman liable for presentment for wilful vio- 
lation of his ordination vow, by mutilation of 
the worship of the Church, and I shall hold 
myself bound to act on any evidence of snch 
offence laid before me, after the issue of thb 
circular. 

I beseech my brethren to remember that 
current events have settled any question that 
might have been started concerning citizenship 
and allegiance. Maryland is admitted aDdd^ 
clared by the Legislature and Governor of the 
State, to be at this time one of the United 
States of America. As resident in Maryland, 
the clergy of this diocese are citizens of the 
United States, and bound to the recognition 
and discharge of all duties appertaining to that 
condition. It is clearly such a duty by the ex- 
press word of God, to make supplication and 
prayer for the Chief Magistrate of the Union, 
and for all that are in authority, that we may 
lead a quiet and peaceable life, in all godliness 
and honesty ; and it is clearly my duty, by the 
same direction, to put those whom God has 
committed to my charge in mind to bo subject 
to principalities and powers, to obey magis- 
trates, to speak evil of no man, to be no 
brawlers. 

To my deep distress and disgust I have too 
much reason to fear that in at least one in- 
stance a minister of Christ may have so far for- 
got himself, his place and his duty, as actually 
to commit the canonical offence known as 
" brawling in Church," while venturing to do 
what an archangel durst not do, and to defend 
transgression of an injunction of the Word of 
God. 

We of the clergy have no right to intrude 
our private views of the questions which are 
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From tlie Hon. EDWABD EVERETT. 

♦ * I consider the *Becord* s very valuable 
ition. I have sent the two monthly numbers to 
lAXLMS Adahs by the last steajjaer. * * * " 

From tlie Buffalo' DaUy Courier. 

bis f s a tfinelv publication. Everybody, of course, ' 
khe history or the time in the newspapers, but in 
lOORD a consecntiveness is ffiven to the heteroge- 
material which the Press duly fnmishesTlmd it is 
a shape well adapte<]^ for preservation."^ 

From tbo Bnlblo Momliac Ezpreoe. 

his BxooBD will present a complete and valuable 
r of the great American Rebellion, and ^ould be 
possession of every one.^ 

From the PhlladolpUa Preeo, 

work ef permanent value and Interest" 
From the N. T. 

mu worth havtaig.^ 
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From the K. T. Trlhvao. 

** As a work of nresent and future letereiuMi it will 
prov^ very acceptable." 

From the N. T. CTovricr «Bd Enqnlrer. 

** Every Intelligent person will appreciate It" 
From the N. li. Times. 
^ •» There must be a very'generiM wish to preserve the 
story of this great epoch in the national life ; but to do so 
without the aid of a publication like the present, it would 
be necessary to preserves file of daily papers,— a chroui- 
cle fkr too voluminous. * * * Mr. Fbamk Moor> di- 
gests in its pages all there is 6t value or interest in the 
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INTRODUCTION. 



ment is, that it rendered repetitions occasionally necessary, each head becoming, 
as it were, a separate subject. 

In this essay no new theory is oflfered — ^no new view of the nature of com- 
bustion is attempted, neither is any inference drawn that is not in strict accord- 
ance with the highest chemical authorities, and with the results of successful 
experience. 
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PREVENTION OF THE SMOKE NUISANCE. 



SECTION I. 

m THE QUESTION OF PREVBNTINQ THE NUISANCE OF 
SMOKE. 

Essays on the prevention of the nuisance of smoke 
cannot fail to elicit much useful information, and are 
wpecially called for at the present time, not only on 
locount of the prevailing misapprehensions respect- 
ing the cause of smoke, but of the erroneous impres- 
sion that, to abate the nuisance, it is only necessary 
tiiat tiie smoke should be " burned,** although no 
attenapt has been made to prove that it is combustible. 
This latter misapprehension manifestly influenced 
tiiose who prepared the late act (16 & 17 Vict., chap. 
128), seeing that its compulsory clauses require that 
*'eveiy furnace shall, in all cases, be constructed or 
^^ed so as to consume or bum the smoke arising 
pom such furnace ;" a condition which practically 
involves an impossibility ; and, chemically considered, 
18 at variance with all authority, and incapable of 
proof. 

^ We here see jthe necessity of examining the sub- 
ject scientifically^, and pari passu with that of its 
practical application. In trutii, we cannot make a 
nngle step in the practical inquiry except by tlie 
wd, and in conformity with, chemical laws ; which, 
in this case, are the mere expression of the processes 
OT^nature. The observations of his Royal Highness 
™ice Albert, in his late address at Birmingham, on 
tile" Connexion between Science and Art," are pecu- 
liarly in point in reference to tiie subject under con- 
'Sideration, and the prevailing neglect of chemistry 
m the construction of furnaces : — 

"In all our operations, whether agricultural or manufacturing, 
a i» not we who operate, but the kms of nature which we have set 
^^^^eration. It is, then, of the highest importance that we should 
«»fteKftw«, tn order to know wfua tee are dbota, and the reason why 
retain things are, which occur daily under our hands, and what 
f«ww we are to pursue with regard to them. Without such 
^*K>wl«dge we are condemned to one of three states : either we 
JlH^^ly go on to do things Just as our fathers did, and for no 
°^tter reason than because they did them so— or, trusting to some 
I'^nonU authority, we adopt at random the recommendation of 
, **» spedfle in a speculatlTe hope that it may answer ; or, lastly, 
^ ounelTes improve upon certain proceaws. From none of these 
Jn we hope for much progresa But these laws of nature— these 
«nne laws— are capable of being discovered and understood, and 
Of being taught and made our own. This is the task of tdence; 
•J* ^Wlst sdenoe discovers and teaches those laws, art teaches 
*«»r application.'* 

We have here then to examine, First, The laws of 
^ture which control the process of combustion: 



Secondly, How, practically, they influence the opera- 
tions in the furnace. To begin by considering how 
a nuisance may be abated, before defining in what 
it consists, would be seeking for a remedy before 
understanding the character of the disease to which 
it was to be applied. 

The mere fact of a dark cloudy mass issuing^ from 
a chimney-stack conveys no idea of the homes of 
which it is composed. Common observation would 
suggest that smoke must be merely a part of the coal 
which had passed away unconsumed, and, therefore, 
that nothing was required but the adoption of some 
means by which its combustion might be eflected. A 
brief examination, however, soon satisfies us that 
what passes away is a compound of numerous other 
bodies. What these are, therefore, manifestly calls 
for inquiry. 

At a time when all dark-coloured, vapoury matter 
was called smoke, and when to bum a body was 
synonymous with saying it was utterly destroyed, an 
inquiry, such as is now called for, could not have 
appeared necessary. Within the last half century 
cnemistry has thrown new lights on the subject. 
We now know that what passes away, though in- 
visible, has but changed its form and appearance, and 
as much demands attention as that which, from its 
colour, comes more immediately within the scope of 
our senses. It has been proved that the supposed 
homogeneous cloud, called smoke, consists both of 
solid and gaseous, simple and compound bodies — ^the 
characteristics of which, although now thoroughly 
understood, were, even within our own memories, 
but little known. 

Looking at the numerous theories of the present 
day, and the confusion which prevails on the subject, 
it is manifest that a correct definition of the term 
smoke, and the ascertaining the distinction between 
gas and smoke, is absolutely necessary as a prelimi- 
nary step in an inquiry as to how either should be 
dealt with. Proceeding in this way we are practi- 
cally led to this distinction, that the vapour called gas 
is generated from the coal by the application of 
heat; and that smoke is the products which result 
from the process towards combustion of those vapours, 
whether perfectly or imperfectly effected. The ad- 
vocates of the new smoke-burning theory assert, 
that smoke is an original formation, and that it 
proceeds direct from the fuel btfore the process of 
combustion has even commenced. When pressedc 
however, to explain the distinction between ga" '*"^ 
what they call smoke, instead of describin 
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ingredients or defining their properties, the^ merely 
refer to the fact of the coloured vapours wmch issue 
direct from the coal, either in the furnace, the house 
grate, or the retort. In this way practical men are 
led astray, and their efforts misoirected. Theyare 
told that smoke, necessarily, must be formed. That 
it consists of tar, tar vapour, and other compounds, 
and that some means are absolutely necessary to 
raise these compounds to the required temperatures 
for ignition and combustion. 

Among the publications on this head may be 
taken one as a type of a numerous class of the most 
recent on the smoke nuisance, elaborately prepared 
and read before the Society of Arts, and inserted in 
their Journal, January 19th, 1855. In that paper it 
is stated that, " In the furnace, smoke is formed from 
the fresh fuel: — ^it passes to the bridge when it meets 
witix a supply of air, and if the furnace be hot enough 
to supply the initial heat, it — that is, the smoke, — 
wiU i&^mte and be consumed to all intents and pur- 
poses. No explanation is ffiven of what is meant by 
" initial heat," — ^the term being here unintelligible 
and inapplicable. 

Again, — " Smoke can be consumed ; by that is 
meant that the gas, vapours, smoke, or whatever else it 
may he called which the constables of the metropolitan 
pofice would call smoke, can be consumed." This 
very loose mode of expression; such incorrect use 
of terms, and unscientific treatment of a chemical 
subject; and even the reference to the constable, 
rather than the chemical professor, is not only be- 
hind our time, but much to be deplored. It makes 
confusion worse confounded, and leads to anything 
but a correct or practical solution of the difficulty. 
It is needless to add that this new theory of smoke 
being primarily formed from the fresh fuel, is opposed 
to afl chemical authority. Take the following proofs. 

Doctor Ure observes — " When tjoal is subjected in 
close vessels to a red heat, it gives out a vast quan- 
tity of gas, which being collected and purified, is 
capable of affording a steady light." Here we are 
shown that it is aas, and not smoke, that proceeds 
from the fresh fuel. 

Peckston, in his Treatise on the Manufacture of 
Gas, says, " When pit coal is burnt in an open fire- 
place, it emits fiame which is occasionally exhibited 
in streams of peculiar brightness. This flame is coal 
gas in a state of combustion." Here also nothing is 
said of the existence of smoke, as an original forma- 
tion. " The fiame of coal gas," he adds, " when 
properly managed, by allowing no more gas to pass 
through the burner than can be entirely consumed, 
produces no smoke.** Here, the distinction between 
gas and smoke is clearly indicated ; the former being 
the direct issue from tne heated coal, and before it 
enters into the process of combustion; the latter, 
after it has been in the state of fiame, and showing, 
that if properly managed there will be no smoke to 
be burned. Now this is the precise state of things, 
which it is desirable to bring into effect in furnace 
operations. 

Professor Brande, speaking of coal gas, says, 
" Mixtures of hydro-carbons and other gaseous com- 
pounds are abundantly produced during the destruc- 
tive distillation of coal, and the gases thus obtained 
are employed^ for the purposes of illumination." 
Here, from this unexceptionable authority, we learn 
that, not smoke, but hyoro-carbons and other gases, 
are the direct products from coal. It would be un- 
necessary to say more on this smoke-formation and 
smoke-burning theory, were it not tlutt it is so obsti- 



nately pressed on public notice, and even continue 
to be made the basis of so many patents. 

In the paper above-mentioned it is further stated 
that " the burning of smoke is the consumption « 
carburetted hydrogen gas, evolved from the fuel,"tliii 
making smoke and carburetted hydrogen gas syn^ 
nymous. i 

The great practical and chemical error on whii 
this new theory rests consists in this, that no da 
tinction is drawn between those bodies which pa^ 
from the furnace, before and after they have been ii 
the state of fiame ; yet this very distinction involv^ 
the whole question of what smoke is. It ignowj 
aU consideration as to the constituents of these bodie^ 
chemically considered, and leaves us in the dark o| 
the main point at issue, as to how the existence el 
smoke may be prevented. i 

Sir H. Davy, in his Researches on Flame, ha| 
given correct views of the nature of combustionj 
while Dalton and his successors have defined thii 
laws by which gaseous bodies are influenced in thei)| 
mutual relations. Thus, we of the present day ha^ 
within our reach whatever can be required for enj 
abling us sufficiently to comprehend the subject fd 
all practical purposes. Under such circumstance! 
tiien, we have but ourselves to blame if we are m| 
longer led astray by popular errors, or the theori<i 
of tiiose who (wnile each asserts that he has dia^ 
covered the true mode of " burning smoke") ayoi^ 
all inquiry into the grounds on which their assertion! 
are based. This, surely, is not consiatent with M 
analytical character of the present day. -j 

That the required search need not be evaded obI 
the score of labour or expense, it is but necessary ta 
refer to those few authorities which are of easy 
access — Dr.Ure's Dictionary of Arts, Brande'83fa«tt«^ 
of Chemistry, and Sir Robert Kane's Elements of 
Chemistry. These contain all that can be required 
by general readers, and to which, for that reason 
cniefly, references will here be confined. 

In the absence of inquiry, practical nien havfl 
been taught that by mere attention to ihe dimensum 
of furnaces and boilers complete combustion of ta* 
fuel may be effected. To avoid so grave an e^ror^ 
let us observe what takes place in open domestic firfr* 
grates, where dtmensions can have no influence. 0>| 
coals being thrown on a fire, much gaseous matt«H 
is seen to be evolved. This, in ordinary langoam 
is called smoke, and although incorrect, it is ^^' 
necessary when thus used in ordinary conversati(»i 
to fall out with the term. When, however, the ifl- 
quiry becomes one of chemical detail, with a scienuMi 
analysis of the constituents of the body to be ex- 
amined, the subject assumes a different character, w 
then becomes necessary (if our meaning is to w 
rightly understood), that, setting aside popular idioms 
and impressions, we pursue the inquiry m strict ^ 
cordance with recognised scientific principles ano 
phraseoloffy. 

This coloured matter evolved from coal on an open 
fire, or in the furnace, is precisely what is discharged 
into the retorts of the gas works, and though caiiea 
smoke by many, will be found to have a^*^^^ 
characteristics of its own, sufficient to prevent tn 
possibility of mistake. Among these may here, ^ 
anticipation, be mentioned one, which, thouffh gen 
rally overlooked, ought to prevent any °"^^^y- 
person from being so led astray as to believe tmj 
evolved matter to be smoke; — ^namely, the ttttw 
absence in it of visible or tangible black carbon^ wnw 
is, llowever, flie main element of the colouring i»^^ 
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.asmoke; for, while this mass of coloured vapour ia 
mg in profusion from the coal in the grate or the 
lart, if we present to it a sheet of paper, not a 
igjle atom of carbon can be collected or observed 
i it,— the paper remaining nnsoiled. This test, 
|wever, applied to smoke, arising from flame, will 
I fonnd to present a very different result—the paper 
mg instantly covered with unquestionable black 
tbonaceous matter, as when passed across the flame 
) a candle. 

\But to proceed. After this vapour, of a dark 
>own or blue colour, is expelled, it passes away, 
)ignited, by the chimney ; or into the condensing 
Jparatus of the gas works. In this state, its 
feting power and value is evidently lost, or wasted. 
resently, however, in the open grate, it may be 
teeryed to become ignited, in detsushed places, and 
ttering on the process of combustion in the cha- 
ieter of flame : at other places, this flame, changing 
^ colour from white to red, as often seen in the 
tee flame of a tallow candle, and generating a 
pMitily of tangible, unmistakeable smoke. Occa- 
bnally single small jets may be observed issuing 
Sfli considerable force from pieces of black coal, 
^rticularly when placed in front, with a strong heat 
fchind them. These jets are often ignited, or may 
eso by applying a Kghted taper to them, and pro- 
fusing a white flame, equal in brilliancy to that of 
kgas burner. 

iHere, then, in an open fire-grate, are represented 
■6 usual varieties in the stages of perfect and im- 
Brfect combustion : — white or red flame, with or 
hthout smoke. These varieties, however, are the 
*8ult exclusively of one cause, namely, the varying 
aantitifis of gas evolved, and the extent to which, 
1 each case, they have obtained contact with the air, 
«u)re their temperature had been too much reduced. 
•rom these appearances we justly infer what takes 
''aoe in the furnace. 

^ the case of coal placed in the jetorts, and the 
Wt appUed externally f the gaseous vapours are 
^^^ internally ; and though subjected to the 
Bgh temperature of a red-hot retort, do not undergo 
™r Ignition or combustion : from this single reason 
^t atmospheric air is expressly excluded. In the 
™>rra, the object is not to bum the evolved gas, but 
J ^•*ec< and retain it for combustion elsewhere. 

*w, althouffh this fact is recognised by all engineers, 
■* nevertheless find, in fimmce arrangements, the 
^t unaccountable indifference to the one thing 
?^y aeedfol— namely, the due supply of air, and 
"e conditions under which it should tie introduced, 
^^"^y instances, indeed, the air is absolutely ex- 
/^?J> or its approach so impeded, that it is im- 
J^We the required quantity could obtain access. 
^ steange proceeding can only be accounted for 
Jttattention to the chemical conditions under which 
»^bii8tion is effected. 

tn 1.'' ^ states the constituents of Newcastie coal 
"*^a« follows, viz.:— 

S^^^oii 87-952 

ttydrogen 5-289 

^iteogen and oarvgen 6-416 

^^^ .: 1-393 

100 

out of T^5f^®*^®^ ^^ products which may be formed 
finK^i S^^ ^^^ constituents are numerous. Sip 
'^^ert Kane observes,— 

"*^« products of the distillation af aoa} mav h« 



arranged according to the temperature at which they may 
be produced — namely, 

1st, or lowest temperature, .. solids, as napthaline, 
resins, and fluids with 
high boiling points. 
2nd, or next temperature,, .fluids which are very 
volatile. 

3rd stage, , oleflant gas (bi-carbu- 

retted hydrogen). 
4th stage, light carburetted hy- 
drogen gas. 
5th, or highest temperature, hydrogen gas." 

Here we have the varieties of products into which 
the gaseous constituents and '^ ultimate elements '' 
of coal may be resolved under the mere influence of 
temperature. 

Professor Brande observes, on the generation of 
gas, — " The coal is placed in retorts kept at a bright 
red heat, and the volatile parts are conveyed by a 
tube, called the hjrdraulic main, into a condensing 
vessel, kept cold, by immersion in water, and in which 
the water, tar, ammoniacal liquor, and other conden- 
sible vapours are retained." Here we detect the 
error of considering this tar, or tar vapour, to be 
among the direct products of coal, whereas they are 
the results of subsequent and deliberately-performed 
cooling and condensing processes. 

Doctor Ure has shown that these products had 
not previously existed in the coal. SpeaJdng of 
Newcastie coal, he observes, that this is " mcorrectiy 
called bitttminous, for it contains no ready formed 
bitumen, but merely its elements— caxhoiif hydrogen, 
and oxygen." 

" If," says Professor Brande, " we consider the 
principal elements of coal as carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen,, nitrogen, and sulphur, it is obvious that 
they may give rise to an almost infinite variety of 
secondary compounds. Mixtures of hydro-carbons 
and other gaseous compounds, are abundantly pro^ 
duced during the destructive distillation of coal." 
Here we find nothing of this smoke as being primarily 
formed. We see, on the contrary, that these " secon- 
dary products" require a cooling and condensing 
process for their formation, and without which they 
would pass away in the vaporous state. In the fur- 
nace, however, where no such cooling or condensing 
operation could possibly take place, they are at once, 
and in their gaseous form, ready for the process of 
combustion, if the due contact with the air be obtained, 

" The first operation which coals undergo," says 
Doctor Ure, " on being heaved into a common ftu-- 
nace, is distillation, attended with a great absorption 
of heat, and may be compared to the distillation of 
sulphur in refining it, for which purpose much ex- 
ternal heat is required. But if the fumes of sulphur 
or the coals be, after accension, or kincUing, tnter- 
mingled with the due quantity of atmospherical oxygen, 
they will, on the contrary, generate from the beginning 
their respective calorific effects," This is much to tl^ 
point; for whatever these fumes or vapour may 
be, they wiU sdl, "from the beginning," — ^meaninjg 
from their first issue from the coal — ^generate their 
respective calorific effects, if " mingled with the due 
quantity of air." Can we have a more instructive 
lesson as to the supply of air to the vapours as they 
first issue from the coal, or one more suggestive of 
what is required in furnace operations P 

It is important, also, to observe what takes place 
in the gas works, as it further explains the error of 
assuming that tar, tar vapour, or any of the secondary 

fnmnfltinnR. rftmiirfi thp. ATknliAnfinn nr aid of rAfl-hnt 
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fuel to raise them to the temperature required for 
comhustion — an opinion which prevails to a consider- 
able extent, as hereafter will be shown. 

Professor Brande states that these secondary pro- 
duds are the results of a cooling and condensing 
process. This process, however, is adopted for the 
sole purpose of separating the condensible &om the 
incondensible vapours, as they first issue from the 
coal J the former of which, if not so separated, would 
become condensed in the pipes through which they 
had to be conveyed, and soon choke them up. It is 
clear, therefore, that if we enable these vapours, con- 
densible and incondensible, at once, and "from the 
heginninf" to enter into combustion, by supplying 
them with the necessary quantities of air, we abso- 
lutely prevent the formation or existence of such 
secondary formations. With equal propriety, indeed, 
might it be alleged that provision should be made in 
the furnace for me combustion of naphtha, chrysene, 
or other of the infinite variety of " secondary com- 
pounds" into which the combustible and volatile 
products of the coal might be reduced. Is it, then, 
necessary to ask if we be justified in looking to the 
unscientific portion of the public, who ignore all 
chemical authority, for setting the world right in 
this new theory of smoke-formation and smoke-com- 
bustion ? 

Apart from all chemical considerations, it appears 
unaccountable that, in a community so famiHar with 
the use of coal gas for illuminating and culinary pur- 
poses, we should so long have been inattentive to it 
in our furnaces. The gas, the air, and the processes 
of nature are the same — similar causes produce 
similar effects ; nevertheless, we reject in the one 
case what we adopt in the other. Some reason should 
be given for the change. The truth appears to be, 
that, previous to the use of coal gas for illuminating 
purposes, the question and process of combustion was 
considered one of mere abstract chemistry, in which 
the community at large took no interest — ^that they 
are still under the influence of popular, but un- 
scientific errors and false theories — and that it will 
require a probationary term before the bulk of men 
become familiar with even those elementary truths 
with which every chemical professor is as familiar as 
with the rudiments, or mere alphabet, of the science. 
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or THE VARIOUS PLANS WHICH HAVE BEEN PUT POBTH AS 
REMEDIES, WITH THE EXPERIENCE OP THEIR SUCCESS OR 
FAILURE. 

A REVIEW of such plans involves an examination 
scientifically considered, in reference to their respec- 
tive merits; — and practically, as to the results of 
their application. This has become the more neces- 
sary seemg that the Patentees themselves have not 
^ven any rational or sufficient explanation of the 
■grounds on which they call for public confidence, 
though all insist on the superior merit of their re- 
spective inventions, claiming, not only to bum, con- 
sume, prevent, or subdue the smoke, as the case may 
be, but to effect a considerable economy in fuel. 

With reference to their success or failure, we have 
no means of ascertaining the truth. Several have 
obtained individual testimonials of successful appli- 
cation. These, however, on examination, were so 
often found to be imconnected with any known 



principle, that no reliable inference could be dn^ 
from mem. Not unfrequently, indeed, abundant 
sons presented themselves ror proving that 
success had been wholly irrespective of that on 
the Patentees themselves had even ostental 
relied. Of this practice, so unworthy of any 
fessing to be professional or scientific, a son 
notable instance is afforded in the patent vi 
blind valves of M. Prideaux, in which the 
themselves and all that is unimportant on the 
of effecting combustion, is dwelt on with the i 
exaggerated attractions ; while that by which: 
useM result is reaUy produced, in aid of oozd 
tion, is treated with an almost studied neglect. 

Again, cases of success are very often decepi 
in this respect, that an apparatus which migfal 
all-sufficient( where the wants of the steain-eii| 
were satisfactorily supplied by moderate firing' i 
slow combustion, would nevertheless fail, "wl 
much steam was required, and where heavy fll 
and large furnaces were necessary : as for instal 
for the heating manufactories, or in the sugar refill 
operations. 

As to the principles on which the several d 
were alleged to be based, it cannot be expected f 
inventors of patent furnaces, any more than of pd 
medicines (mere commercial profit being, in M 
cases, the sole object), should be liberal ill sura 
ing information which might lead to the det^ 
of their several fallacies. Not unfrecjuentiy, a 
posed inventions or real imitations are intentions 
obscured by complicated details, or overlaid by ii 
less and expensive mechanical contrivances, inS 
duced, as well for the purpose of concealment ' 
mystification as of justifyme^ high chaises aj 
" Patent Right." Proof of tiiis will hereafter 1 
given. 

To enumerate the various plans which have be 
put forth as remedies, in connexion with the smd 
question, would here be as useless as impossili 
The new cheap Patent Law brought rapidly ii 
existence above one hundred so-oilled inventaq 
for the purpose of kindly helping nature to bum 1 
gas of the coal, and which, adopting the popd 
term, and with the view of keeping uj) the attrsici 
illusion, they call smoke. These continue springl 
weekly into existence. Many of the more red 
ones, though similar in all tliat could produce d 
good effect, yet vary in some unimportant and ei 
mischievous adjuncts and details, but which { 
public are wholly incompetent to distinguish or i 
preciate. The mere increase in the number of patei 
can be no objection. Were the description, moi 
operandi, or ascertained effect given in tnistwor£ 
intelligible terms, the community would be direct 
benefited, and number woidd be a positive ^ood, 
each would convey some new idea or modificati 
of well-known movements or processes. It is tl 
incongruous character and often positive deceptio 
set out in plausible specifications, and more plausil 
ad captandum descriptions, that create a new es 
Where mystery and studied concealment take t 
place of sound and simple statements, the communi 
are bewildered — discrimination or choice are out 
the question, and the mere rubbish so predominal 
as to be a positive nuisance. This might have be 
anticipated in the new patent law — rendering 
obligatory on patentees mat their several specific 
tions should be fiated by some competent offici 
department, from which explanations might be o 
tamed and obscurities elearea up. ^ 
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la addition to the list of inventions for smoke-oon- 
^ming furnaces, inserted in the ample catalogue 
f the kfit (the seventh) exhibition of inventions 
t the Society of Arts, a more copious list was pub- 
Bed in pursuance of the public meetins^ held at 
Mf in 1842, Wm. Beckett, M.P., in &e chair. 
he exhibition of models and presence of patentees 
buB there considerable, and the meeting numerously 
btended. A long discussion followed. Each patentee 
Kplaked the pecuHar and supposed merits of his 
wn apparatus. Nevertheless, the whole ended with 
be following lame and impotent conclusion, viz. : — 
;That in the opinion of this meeting the smoke 
lising from steam-engine fires and furnaces can be 
mumedf and that, too, in many cases, without injury 
^ the boilers, and with a savmg of fuel ! " A com- 
jlittee was appointed for the purpose of inquiry, 
innaistin^ of sixty highly respectable members. A 
pibscription was entered into for defraying the ex- 

Ese of friture investigations, and so ended a meet- 
, carried through with considerable spirit and 
pomise, but utterly barren of fruit — the subject 
nelf remaining in statu quo. 

. It was manifest that the meeting and Committee 
were alike incompetent to the task of extracting any 
aaeful information from the incongruous materials 
fcrou^ht before them.- Instead of a qualified jury, 
^ selection of scientific men (not patentees), compe- 
jtBQt to examine the subject in its chemical and 

KBtical bearings, and test the merits of each in- 
tion, the committee consisted of mechanical 
tnemeers, manufacturers, clergymen and others, 
wd who were expected to examine and report on a 
abject which had already received the attention of 
[file highest chemical authorities of the age. The 
peat and besetting evil which had hitherto pervaded 
the iacjuiry here again prevailed, viz. — that the true 
f^utncter of the disease complained of was not either re- 
fognised or investigated, 

I Of the incompetence of ParHamentary committees 
jr bodies of men indiscriminately brought together 
f> investigate such a subject there cannot be a more 
f^^g proof than is to be found in the report of 
m " General Board of Health" of the metropolis, 
Wressed to her Majesty's Secretary of State, though 
|»Qt recently printed by Parliament ; and which ap- 
iP^ftw to have suggested the details of the recent act 
i«ftlled Lord Palmerston's Act. 

I This report of the Board of Health purports to 
w a « Digest of Information obtained with B^gard to 
!^ Operation of Inventions for the Consumption of 
,oinoke." The mere enunciation of such a purpose 
•m such a result is amply sufiicient to stamp the 
ijttole proceedings with that character of wrong- 
ffiwedness which its perusal so fully justifies. It 
^» with rare exceptions, a mere incongruous coUec- 
«>n of the sayings and doings of patentees and 
•wkers. The Board, as it were, to put their incom- 
! latency to the test, and bring it more prominentlv 
'«<^ 7^®^' ®^"" '^P their quasi deliberations with 

^Ive conclusions." 
I .^^®8e» however, are in general so incorrect and 

l«"sleadinff as to call for an exam " 

lyd which will hereafter be given 

Wi4 



["i^leadinff as to call for an examination in detail, 
will hereafter be given. (See appendix, 

—a the view, then, of leading to some useful in 



Firstly,--Those which affect to "bum the smoke" by 
bringing it into connexion with a body of fuel already 
in an incandescent state. 

Secondly, — ^Those which rely on the use of hot air 
as the means of effecting the combustion of i^e smoke 
or volatile portion of the coal. 

Thirdly^, — Those which rely on producing a uniform 
and contmuous supply of fuel in the tonace by some 
mechanical apparatus. 

Fourthly, — Those in which the supplying the neces" 
sary quantity of air is relied on as the main principle 
in effecting perfect combustion, and avoiding the 
formation of smoke. These will here be considered 
under their respective heads. 



^nce, it will here be necessary, instead of givine a 
j^J^^^P^teiitees and titles, to range their claims under 
JJJ^ heads, as will convey a correct idea of their 

^ve pecuHarities. The following classification 

w sufficiently comprehensive : — 



SECTION III. 

OP THE CLASS OF INVENTIONS WHICH AFFECT TO BUBN THE 
SMOKE OR GAS IN A FUBNACE BY BRINGING IT INTO 
CONNEXION WITH A BODY OF FUEL ALREADY IN AN 
INCANDESCENT STATE. 

Among the patented inventions which affect to 
bum the smoke or gas issuing from coal in this 
way, that of the justly-celebrated James Watt claims 
the first attention, not only as being first in point of 
time, but from the well-merited fame of the patentee. 

Watt's patent was taken out in 1786 ; and was 
founded on the supposition that smoke was a mass 
of combustible matter, and therefore required, Ute- 
rally, to be burned. In his specification he sums up 
in these words : — " Lastly, my invention consists in 
the method of consuming smoke and increasing the 
heat by causing the smoke and fiame of fresh fuel to 
pass through very hot funnels or pipes, or among, 
through, or near to fuel which is intensely hot, and 
which has ceased to smoke :" — and then follows that 
part of his instructions which his successors have so 
strangely neglected, — " and by mixing it with fresh 
air, when in these circumstances." 

It is clear Watt felt the necessity for mixing the 
air with the gas, which he naturally called smoke. 
His error lay in considering the application of ex- 
traneous heat as essential to its combustion. His 
followers have neglected that part of his instructions 
in which he was right, — the " mixing with fresh 
air ;" and have adopted that in which he was wrong, 
— ^the bringing the gas or smoke " through, over, or 
among intensely hot fuel." In justice, however, to 
that eminent man, we must bear in mind that when 
his patent was taken out, nothing was known as to 
the quantity of air required for the process of com- 
bustion, — ^the part, chemically considered, which air 
acted 'in that process, — or even of what the combus- 
tible itself consisted. 

The idea that a separate body of incandescent fuel 
was necessary to supply the heat supposed to be 
required for effecting combustion, has, unfortunately, 
been continued to our time, although any chemical 
work of authority wo\dd have shown that no possible 
degree of heat alone can effect combustion, which 
means, the chemical union of the combustible with 
atmospheric oxygen. 

All authorities concur in showing that the bring- 
ing the gaseous products of coal into contact witii 
other fuel, already " intensely hot," is essentially 
wrong. That on the other hand, if it be duly brought 
into contact with the air, apart from incandescent 
fuel, the process of combustion will be completed. 
As this pnnciple of Watt is still adopted by many 
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of the most recent patentees, it will be necessary 
farther to examine the subject in reference to the 
degree of heat which should be maintained in a 
foriiace, and the object which that heat has to effect. 

It is asserted by a recent writer in the Society's 
Journal and reiterated by many, that *' the conditions 
requisite for combustion, meaning the fuel and the 
oxygen, must be brought into, and subjected to a 
sufficient heat to unite them/' This, however, is 
but a repetition of the erroneous theory of Watt, 
and inyoives a manifest absurdity, since, according 
to it, there must always be a pre-existins^ continuous 
and separate body of incandescent faef, to supply 
thia^suficienlheat:' 

Chemistry on the other hand shows that for the 
continued combustion either of the hydrogen or the 
carbon of the gas of coal, the necessary heat comes, 
not from any separate or extraneous source, but 
literally from themselves on their union, and in a 
continued succession. As well may it be said that 
the presence of some separate and intensely heated 
fuel is required for producing the flame and con- 
tinuing the combustion of the gas from our ordinary 
burners. Common obseryation, on the contrary, shows, 
that after the application of a mere lighted taper 
to the issdng gas, the heat required for continued 
iffnition and combustion , is derived from itself. Flame 
and subsequent combustion is demonstratiyely proyed 
to be a self-generated succession, increasing, or dimin- 
ishing, in the ratio of the supply of the combustible, 
and its contact with the due equivalent of air — and 
ceasing the moment when that succession is inter- 
rupted. 

It seems strange, indeed, that so self-eyident a 
proof of this continuous character of flame should 
haye been oyerlooked by Watt ; and that he should 
be possessed with the idea that to effect the com- 
bustion of the gaseous matter evolved from coal, it 
required to be passed through or over a body of 
incandescent fuel ; yet still more strange is it that 
any one in modem times, with such clear proofs 
I under their eyes, by the constant use of this coal gas, 
! that such is not necessary, should nevertheless 
persevere in entertaining so unscientific a system. 

The continuous character of flame, ana its own 
heat-penerating principle, may be illustrated by the 
famihar experiment of a train of gunpowder. On 
applying a taper to the first grain of the series, the 
heat evolved by its combustion performs the same 
office for the grain next adjoining, as the taper did for 
the first ; and so successively to the last — thus 
proving the continuous character of combustion 
without the aid of other sources of heat. So it is 
with the gas issuing from the beak of the burner, 
or direct from the coal in the fiimace. So in the 
combustion of even the carbon alone, apart from the 
gas, the continuously raising the temperature of the 
atoms next in succession, maybe seen when we 
light a piece of paper. On blowing out the flame, 
and leaving its carbon unconsumed (and which really 
is, then, the coke of the paper), we perceive the con- 
tinued process of combustion going on, — each atom, 
as it combines with the oxygen of the air, raising 
the temperature of the atom next in contact to that 
of incandescence, and thus enabling the latter to effect 
its own combustion with the appearance of a brilliant 
running or continuing spark. Looking, then, at the 
continuous chaiucter of the combustion, either of the 
hydrogen or carbon of the gas, if the access of the 
air be also continued, we see that the process is whoUy 
^irrespective of, and has no possible connexion with. 




a mass of ^* intensely hot fkel,"* as supposed by Watt 
and still asserted by many. J 

That the idea of Watt stiU prevails is miini^ 
takeablj shown by the recent patents, embody 
the prmciple, and in its very terms. In a 
number of the Glasgow Practical Mechanics Joi 
is given the description of % recent patent ' 
*< smoke-consuming furnace,*' in which it is 
that, " the smoke or bituminoos vapour of the i 
fire is caused to pass through fuel that has been j 
viously coked :" yet nothing can be more ino 
than such statement of patentees, or more op 
to the processes of nature ; — ^what was want< 
air, not heat, to effect combustion. While 
errors and contradictions pass current on the d 
scientific public, how is truth to be developed, ao| 
who is to undertake the task ? i 

Connected with this theory of Watt may N 
mentioned a numerous class of patents, the leaoiog 
feature of which is the suppmng the fiiel fntf^ 
hoppers placed in front of the mrnace. Under ttoT 
arrangement the fresh coal is placed near the dooBj 
the gas from which passes over the incandescol 
fuel on the after part of the bars, and is then «i 
to be burnt. Chemistry, however, teaches us that the 
passing the gas through incandescent fuel aids coo* 
siderably in the generation, not of incombustH^ 
carbonic acid, but of combustible carbonic oxide ; and 
that incandescent fuel is a jjowerful generator rf 
this latter gas, but which, if not itself suppliw 
with air, though it passes away invisibly, is nevCTthe- 
less a pro-tanto loss of combustible matter. 

Professor Graham in his Elements of Chemstnf 
observes with great clearness, — " Carbonic oxide my 
be obtained by transmitting carbonic acid over red- 
hot fragments of charcosd. It is easily kindled, 
combines with half its volume of oxygen, forming 
carbonic acid, which retains the original volnmeof 
the carbonic oxide. The combustion is often yn^ 
nessed in a coke or charcoal fire. The carbonic a^ 
produced in the lower part of the fire is converted 
mto carbonic oxide as it passes up throuffh the reor 
hot embers." This b conclusive, not only as to tltf 
existence of this gas in large volumes (as may ^ ^ 
in the fire-box of a locomotive euffine), but of the 
absolute necessity of supplying a large quantity <» 
air to effect the combustion of this gas, and at » 
time when, because the products are invisible, it » 
erroneously supposed that no further supply of air 
should be admitted. , , 

Of the object then for which a body of fnel ehom 
at all times be maintained on the furnace grate m 
the state of incandescence, we see it can "^^^^ 
more reference to effecting the combustion o^^^JJ? 
(called the smoke), than if that gas had to be coUectw 
and burned elsewhere for illuminating or culiD^ 
purposes. Its use, then, consists in being the meam 
First, of effecting the continuous generation of tne 
volatile portion of the coal from each fresh (^aip' 
and Secondly, leading to its own combustion by ^ 
air received from the ash-pit. 



SECTION IV. 

OP THE CLASS OF INVENTIONS WHICH AFPBOT TO 
smoke" by the use OP HOT AIR 

Having shown the error into which Watt few 
supposing that smoke could be burned by °^ 
passed " through fuel that is intensely hot, we i» 
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to consider the class of inventions based on 

prevailing erroneous theory, that it may be 

1 by the use of hot air, 

theory is founded on the assumption that air, 

heated, becomes more effective in promoting 

ition IJian when at atmospheric temperature. 

this impression much ingenuity has been 

K^ to the devising means by which the air may 

lilted before being introduced to the flame and 

nia the furnace. Its advocates, however, neither 

r to any authority, nor assign any reason for 

ir belief. To say that the air has been heated, 

hat it has produced any given effect, is but a mere 

rtion. In this age of strict analysis, mere asser- 

however, no matter who may be the authority, 

iy goes for nothing. What is stated as having 

done, must be proved; and the proof must be 

in the power of all inquirers or experimenters. 

t is probable that those who first thought of 

" "ng the principle of hot air to the ordinary f ur- 

of steam boilers (among the earliest of yrhom 

bMt. Coad), really had faith in its supposed efficacy 

venerating heat. The delusion was a natural one, 

{was manifestly promoted by the success of the 

\iiait system in the manufacture of iron, a less 

i^t of coke being consumed in the reduction of a 

I of iron than wnen cold air was employed. It 

ing alleged that the same weight of air continued 

be forced into the furnace, although at a higher 

Wftrature, this assumed fact excited the attention 

■ aome scientific men in Glasgow, who could not 

Keoncile the idea that a given weight of air, increased 

ilTolame by its increased temperature, could be im- 

[idled through the same orifices, and by the same 

I flnoont of pressure. As the quantity of heat generated 

cnMoniy be in the ratio of the weight, not the volume 

of oxygen taken into union with the combustible, 

consequently, a ton weight of air would generate 

hat the same number of units of heat, whether it 

!vasat50 degrees or 500. The history of the original 

'losconception as to the o uanti^ of air that actually 

atered me furnace, audits subsequent rectification, 

ins fiilly given in the Glasgow Chronicle of 1829. 

When hot-air blast is used to smelt iron, the air, 
king heated in traruitUf and by a separate furnace, 
ntere the smelting furnace at 600 deg. The volume 
k, of course, doubled. By means, however, of the 
enlarged tuyeres, or orifices of introduction, subse- 
qaently adopted, the same weight is now introduced 
iskfore its bein^ heated. In making a ton of iron 
the weight of air is greater than that of all the other 
materiaw — ore, fuel and flux. If thrown in cold at 
&e place where the lumps of metal ore are required 
to be kept at the greatest heat and highest tem- 
^tore, and being projected against them, it would 
oeoessarDy chill their sur&ces, then at the melting 
point. This is, in a great measure, prevented by 
teinff the air, and in tliia consists the chief advan- 
tage rf the hot-blast. 

On the effect of the hot air, Mr. Neilson, the in- 
mtoT of the hot-blast system, was himself evidently 
mistaken. In his letter (see the Transactions of the 
Ctvil Engineers), describmg the origin of his dis- 
covery, he observes: — "In prosecuting the experi- 
ments, circumstances became apparent to me wnich 
induced the belief, on my part, that, heating the air 
introduced for supporting combustion into air fur- 
MCM, materially increased its efficacy in this respect.*' 
This was shown to be erroneous — ^the efficacy being 
increased not in " supporting combustion,** but, as 
already observed, by sustaining the high temperature 



of the surface of the ore lumps, and thus facilitatiuff 
their fusion, but which the contact of cold air woula 
have retarded. 

We see, then, that no analog whatever exists 
between the appHcation of hot air in the furnaces of 
steam boilers, where the air comes into contact with 
the fuel alone, and in those for the manufacture of 
iron, where it acts directly on the body to be melted, 
namely — the ore. The hot-blast system, nevertheless, 
continuing in favour, the pubUc have since been led 
into innumerable errors by the smoke-burning pa- 
tentees, who adopted the supposed use of hot-air as a 
mere ad captandum ruse. Numerous patents were 
taken out, under which it was assumed that the air 
would be even intensely heated, but which proved to 
be mere attractive expedients for gaining public 
favour. 

In 1839, the so-called Argand furnace brought 
under notice the necessity for introducing a separate 
and large additional supply of air to the gases 
generated in the furnace, independently of what 
passed to the coke portions of the coal through th^ 
bars — ^the gross quantity to be introduced being, 
then, far greater than had previously been contem- 
plated, or even considered practicable (see Dr. Ure's 
Dictionary of Arts, — title, " Smoke Nuisance"). This 
introduction of cold air to the furnace excited much 
opposition on the part of ^imace architects, inasmuch 
as it necessitated a total change in their calculations. 
It was then asserted by many, and in a printed 
letter by a Manchester engineer who then assumed 
to be an authority, that, " Cold air passim into the 
flame, drives the latter up against the boiler bottom 
in the manner of a blow-pipe, causing it to impinge 
with pecxdiar intensity up against that part of the 
boiler bottom inmiediately exposed to the direction 
of the blast." Again, that, " On the other hand, as 
soon as the fire-grate had burned bright, the cold 
air, striking against the same part of the boiler 
bottom wMch had just before been so unduly 
expanded by intense neat, a sudden contraction of 
the metal necessarily ensues, producing such an 
alternate heating and cooling, with accompanying 
expansion and contraction of the boUer plates as 
would inevitably cause their destruction." The 
appHcation of a little conmion-sense and oonmion 
observation might have prevented this display of 
prejudice or ignorance. A moment's inspection, 
indeed, of what takes place within a furnace at once 
exposes the absurdity of these conmients. Besides 
that, so long as the water remains in contact with 
the boiler plates, such a thing as alternate contrac- 
tion and expansion of the plate is a physical impos- 
sibility, the temperature of the plate never exceeding 
that of boiling water.* 

That a body of air entering the ^imace chamber 
in a soft, expanding, diverging form — as water fiH)m 
the rose of the watering pot, iSiould ** drive the flame 
before it** and then act as a blou>-pipe, — ^in other words, 
should at once be expanded and concentrated, — ^needs 
no conmient; but that this cold air should also fass 
through the flame, and then chill and contract the iron 
plates, is too absurd to require notice, except that it 
IS necessary to direct attention to statements which 
had, and still have, currency and influence among 
the unreflecting or inexperienced. Besides, that so 
many patentees continue to have a direct interest in 
upholding the imaginary and mysterious value of hot 



• See treatise, On the Combustion of Coal, chapter xii., " On 
the circulation of the water in relation to the durability of th^ 
plates.*' ^^ 
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air, by wMch they are sustained, and which forms 
their commercial capital. 

Amonff the plans for heating the air, the passing 
it through hollow bars, or passages in the sides of the 
furnace, were patented to a great extent. No proof, 
however, was offered as to the temperature to which 
the air would be raised, or whether it was, in any 
sensible degree, increased by such means. Indeed, 
when we consider how difficult it is to heat a mass 
of air, and that the quantity required for the com- 
bustion of the gas only of a ton of coal would fill a 
tube of twelve inches square (the area of an ordi- 
nary furnace door), and above thirty miles in length, 
the idea of heating such an enormous volume by such 
insignificant means almost borders on the ridicu- 
lous. 

Another of the patented attempts at heating the 
air, by Chaunter, Stevens, and others, even to the 
present day, consists in the adoption of a supple- 
mental erate beneath the back end of the ordmary 
fomace bars, thus forming, as it were, a double, or 
secondary small fire, between which two fires the air 
passed (and by which it was said to be intensely 
heated), finally issuing through the aperture of the 
well-known split bridge of Mr. Parkes, to the gases 
and fiame which passed over it. 

The principle on which that patent of Parkes was 
based is chemically correct. By it the air was 
introduced in a thin film, through, or behind the 
bridge, and thus brought directly into contact with 
the passing fiame and gases. Where the generation 
of gas was continuous and moderate, as was then 
practised under a system of large charges of many 
hours' duration, witn slow combustion, the effect was 
complete. Where, however, the firing was required 
to be active, and the demand for steam was great, 
or irregular, the supply of air by the split bridge 
became insufficient and unavailable. 

As an instance in which this simple and useful 
mode of introducing the air has been re-invented, 
and re-patented, though overlaid with contrivances 
by whidi the air was supposed to be heated, the fol- 
* lowing extracts may be given in the words of the 
patentee himself. In this every plausible lure is 
enlisted, viz., the use of " calorific plates " — ^without 
any explanation as to what that use effected : — the 
" passing the air through two strata of fire " — as if 
such were possible without its parting with much of 
its oxygen — the assuming ^< the air to be intensely 
heated" — ^but without any proof of the fact ; — the 
supposed, ** entire combustion of the gaseous products 
of me fuel" — equally without proof: — the ootaining 
the "advantages of the hot blast, without any 
pneumatic apparatus," but without explaining in 
what those advantages consisted ; and lastly, the 
asserted — ** saving of at least 20 per cent, of fiiel." 
When also it is taken into account that these 
wondrous results were to be produced by " the mere 
scorisB or cinders voided from the upper set of bars," 
this description is reduced to its quantum meruit of 
value. All tMs, however, is stiU pressed on public 
attention, and doubtless credited by those who are 
unable to detect its numerous fallacies, or see that 
whatever ffood effect might be produced was solely 
attributable to the introducing the air in a thin film 
through the split bridge ; and which, when applied 
to small furnaces, where the air had previously been 
altogether excluded, could not fail of effecting more or 
less the combustion of the gases, as Mr. Parkes did, 
and of course, with a commensurate diminution of the 
formation of smoke — the whole of which however 



was erroneously placed to the credit of the hot m| 
calorific plates, and double fires. 

As the supposed advantage of the hot-air the<]| 
continues to be urged, it will be necessary to| 
further into the inquiry.- What then, it may I 
asked, is the effect of heating on the air itsm 
Chemically, there would be none whatever. Meckm 
cally, however, an injuriously effective change mm 
be produced, namely, the increasing its bulk, in ^ 
ratio of its increased temperature, doubling M 
bidk for every 480 degrees of heat. Now, as m 
bulk of the air absolutely required is already mcoim 
niently large — ^being ten times that of the gas, mk 
pendently of the extra quantity hereafter alluded ta 
any further enlargement can only increase the diffi 
cufty in effecting that mixing and diffusion, whid 
is the sine qua non of cheinical action. 

As each cubic foot of gas requires absolutely tk( 
oxygen of ten cubic feet of air at a temperatiue d 
50 deg. — ^the point for consideration is, whetifl 
these would be more effective in generating he^ 
if introduced at 50 deg., or 500 deg. This is de* 
termined by the fact already mentioned, that it is nol 
the volume but the weight of oxygen taken up by tke 
combustible that detemunes the measure of effect ia 
combustion. On this there is no doubt. 

To test the fact of enlargement of the volume of 
the air by increasing its temperature, introduce 
into a large bladder 100 cubic inches of air at 5ft 
deg. — the weight of which would be about 31 grains. 
The bladder being then but half filled— suspend it 
before a sti'ong fire until its temperature be raised to 
500 deg. ; the result will be, that the bulk mil be 
doubled— ihe bladder will then be full, and will coa- 
tain 200 cubic inches of air. Nevertheless, its weight 
will continue as before — namely, but 31 grains. H 
then, these 200 cubic, inches at 500 deg. contain no 
more oxygen than the 100 at 50 deg., it necessarily 
could produce no more heat, and effect no greater 
amount of combustion. 

Now, suppose this performed on the large scale 
of the furnace. The quantity of gas evolved from 
each ton of coal being about 10,000 cubic feet, requir- 
ing 100,000 cubic feet of air, were this quantity of 
air doubled in volume by being heated, it would thffl 
be necessary to introduce 200,000 cubic feet to eSed 
the same purpose. On this it is only necessary to 
observe, that such a volume of air could not possibly 
obtain access, unless introduced in a mass, as when 
the furnace door is opened, or by the aid of mechanical 
pressure, as in the reduction oi iron ore. 

Thus, we see how idle and even mischievous nin» 
be the result of any process for heating the air witj 
the view, as it were, of assisting nature in its wort 
of combustion. It is, in truth, wilfuUv flying ja tj^ 
feice of nature's processes and chemical lawsi and witn 
the suicidal and absurd purposes — first, of iocreaa^ 
the temperature of the furnace by robbing it oy" 
own heat; secondly, of causing the enlargement a 
the already almost unmanageable bulk of air wwcfl 
must be introduced to effect combustion ; and, la8tiy» 
of endeavouring to raise the temperature of the com- 
bustible carbon which was already, and at ^^^ 
moment at that of incandescence, or above 3,000^ 

It may here be well to contrast the oppoffl»^ 
to the introduction of the air direct to the 9^^^ 
the furnace which for so many years prevented ^ 
adoption of so simple and natural a process, ^ ^ ^ 
almost universal adoption by modem patentees. ^ . 
this purpose, several of the most recent P^® j 
the value of the system will be hereafter menUoneu. 
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It is true, in general it is accompanied with the 
ttrective statement that it is " heated" Until, 
nwever, some proof is given that any appreciable 
Ksrease of temperature has been obtained, these 
latements may be placed in the category of asser- 
bns made for the sole purpose of mere mercantile 
ttraction. 



SECTION V. 

r THE CLASS OP INVENTIONS WHICH RELY FOE THE OOM- 
[ BUSTION OB PBEV1ENH0N OF SMOKE ON MECHANICAL 
APPABATtJS. 

; most prominent, as well as the most successful 

these, are, Brunton's revolving grate ; Stanley's 
'f-fee<Hng apparatus; and Juckes's moving bars. 

it any merely mechanical movement could be in- 

unental in effecting combustion, which is so ex - 
iuaively a chemical process, cannot be entertained. 
ta that mechanism can do, is to give motion to 
me solid or coke portion of the fuel resting on the 
laMr— the extent to which that motion may influence 
ue action or introduction of the air is alone the 
mae and measure of its value, but which is practi- 
!«a^ 80 overlooked. 

^ lie object of the three plans here mentioned, and 
itt which they are all successful, is, the supplying con- 
toously a given ^uantily of coal to the furnace, 
ind preserving a uniform depth over the entire sur- 
fece. From this mechanical uniformity of supply 
and distribution, however, all its advantages, as 
regards combustion, are derived. 

Brunton's invention was fully explained by himself 
before a committee of the House of Commons (See 
"Beport on Steam Engines and Furnaces, 1819") — 
as Mows : — ^** First, I put the coal upon the grate by 
small quantities, and at very short intervals, say two 
or three seconds ; Secondly, I so dispose of the coal 
upon the grate, that the smoke evolved must pass 
over that part of the grate upon which the coal is fit 
full combustion, and is thereby consumed ; Thirdly, 
as the introduction of the coal is uniform in short 
spaces of time, the introduction of air is also uniform, 
«M? requires no attention from the fireman." 

Here is a correct description of the plan, mechani- 
cally considered, and its useful effect, — the latter 
^ing comprised in this, that — " the introduction of 
the air is uniform" Now, if a stratum of coal on 
the bars be kept thin, and uniformly spread over the 
wkole surface, the residt will be a uniform admission, 
or passage of air throujg^h it in all parts, and concur- 
rently with the evolution of the gas from such coal. 
The effect therefore will be complete, — satisfying, as 
it does, the law that no more gas (erroneously called 
smoke by Bruhton), will be evolved in any one place 
tai can come instantaneously into contact with the 
due quantity of air, and by which its combustion 
^ be effected. This description and effect is equally 
applicable to the other two plans mentioned. 

That Brunton's idea (following the erroneous 
theory of Watt), as to the smoke beiug consumed by 
passing over that part of the grate upon which the 
coal is in full combustion, was erroneous, is shown by 
^e effect being equally complete in Stanley's appa- 
ratus, where no provision of the kind exists— -the coal 
being there spread equally, and at once, over the 
entire surface of the fuel. 

Juckes*s apparatus is described as '' an arrange- 
ment of endless chains, which, being caused to re- 



volve upon cylinders, stretch the chains, as it were, 
from one end of the furnace space to the other : such 
chains, being formed of links a few inches long, 
constitute in themselves the fire-bar surface of the 
fiimace. Over the outward end is fixed a contri- 
vance for feeding the apparatus with small coal, and 
motion being given to the machine the fuel is carriea 
gradually onward" In this description nothing ig 
said as to the principle on which it is based, or the 
cause of the advantage attributed to the bar move- 
ment and thin stratum of fuel ; neither is any notice 
taken of its influence on the introduction of the air j 
yet on this exclusively its value rests. This may 
be stated in the words just quoted from Brunton. 
In one large establishment it is declared to be satis- 
factory as regards the prevention of smoke, and that 
a considerable economy has attended its use. This, 
however, is admitted by the proprietor to be attribu- 
table to the circumstance — not that less weight of 
coal was used, but that it enabled him to use a less 
costly description of coal. 

Stanley's apparatus has been largely in use in the 
manufacturing districts. It imparts no motion to 
the frimace or bars, its peculiarity and action con- 
sisting in the mode by which an inferior description 
of coal is distributed, or, as it were, blown over the 
whole surface. The coal falls from a hopper in front, 
between two rollers, by which it is crusned fine, and 
dropping continuously in an uniform quantity, is 
flxmg with considerable force by revolving fans over 
the entire surface of the bars. Although these three 
plans are different in their mechanism, they are, as 
regards combustion, essentially the same, the useful 
effect being, as described by Brunton, " the introduc- 
tion of the coal beiug untform, and forming a thin 
stratum, the admission of the air is also uniform" 
This effect corresponds with the circular series of 
small vertical jets of gas as now used for culinary 
purposes. On looking into a furnace thus supplied 
with coal, the appearance is that of a bed of crocus 
fiowers — the fiame rising in numerous detached 
vertical jets over the whole surface of the thin bed 
of fuel by reason of the air passing upwards through 
it in small streams. All these systems, however, 
are incompatible with the requirements of heavy 
charges and more active firing. 

So long, then, as the manufacturer for general 
operations or his steam-engine requires no more heat 
or steam than is compatible with the system of thin 
firing, combustion will be complete, and no smoke 
wiU be formed. The great defect, however, of a 
system of mechanical appliances for furnaces con- 
sists in its inflexibility, and consequent inapplicability 
to a more irregular state of things. For, so soon as 
the quantity of heat or steam required becomes 
greater than could be produced by that uniformity 
of moderate supply and demand ; and when a more 
rapid or irregular supply of steam is called for, the 
uniformity on which tne whole depended is broken 
through, and the apparatus becomes inapplicable. 
An irregular supply of fuel necessarily produces an 
irregular supply of gas, with a commensurate irre- 
gular demand for air and all the liabilities of imper- 
fect combustion and the formation of smoke. This 
at once accounts for the fact, that such plans, though 
found all-sufficient in some manufactories, are often 
the reverse in others. 

It would be a waste of time to enumerate the many 
mechanical contrivances by which the smoke-burn- 
ing and hot-air advocates seek to attract attention ; 
and the more so, as the descriptions given of their 
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respective pectiliarities are, not nnfrequentlj, alto- 
gemer erroneous, or even imaginary ; having no 
connexion, as already remarked, with the principle 
on which they are said to be based. Of this there 
is abundant proof in the numerous patents which, 
thouffh var3dng in detail or unnecessary adjuncts, 
are, however, manifestly based on the same princi- 
ple : for instance, the double or split bridge of Mr. 
Parkes, before noticed, and the introduction of the 
air through its narrow orifice to the flame and gases 
as they pass from the furnace. 

The Venetian blind system has also been taken as 
the base of several supposed patent inventions. In 
one, it is introduced as naving the double i>ower of 
both causing the air to be heated, and the smoke 
burned. In another, the same contrivance, when 
applied in the ash-pit, is described as keeping both 
the air and the furnace bars in the coolest state. 
In a third (Prideauz^, the effect is described as 
both heating the air in its passage, and regulating the 
supply J but in an (erroneously) assumed " gradually 
diminishing manner, in harmony with the gradually 
diminishing requirements of tne fuel, sufficient to 

Srevent all smoke," althou&^h no such " gradually 
iminishing requirements of the fuel" can possibly 
exist — such bemff a mere theoretic assumption, and 
incapable of proof. These Venetian blind valves arc 
inserted in the front of the fumade door — to be 
opened on each fresh charge of coal being thrown 
in — ^to close gradually, and be shut, and the air 
entirely excluded, at the expiration of about eight 
minutes ; when the charge is expected to be one-half 
expended J and when, as erroneously assumed, there 
would be no more gas generated during the remain- 
ing one-half of the charge, and, of course, no more 
demand for air. 

Unfortimately, the patentee has fallen chemically 
and practically into error, both as to the rate and 
the degree in which the gas is produced from the 
coal.* In some cases, where this apparatus has been 
applied, the stokers discovered these errors, and 
relieved themselves from the consequences by abso- 
lutely neutralising the action of the valves and keep- 
ing them continuously open. By this fact (and which 
the writer of this essay has practically verified), the 
valves and their self-closing action are proved to 
have no value, and no relation whatever to the pro- 
moting combustion or preventing the formation of 
smoke — ^that being exclusively attributable to the 
series of close set and permanently fixed iron laths, 
set in the back of the door box (the valves being in 
the front part), and by which the air on its admis- 
sion is divided and made to enter in thin separate 
streams. (See Dr. Ure's Dictionary of Arts, article 
" Smoke Nuisance.") 

That a furnace producing perfect combustion under 
one class of circumstances and accompanied by any 
particular mechanical apparatus, shomd, under other 
circumstances, fail in producing the same effect, 
though demonstrably clear, may appear difficult of 
explanation : the cause, however, must be sought 
for anywhere but in the processes of nature. A re- 
markable and instructive case of this kind will be 
hereafter given in chapter 9. 

If an Argand oil lamp bum brilliantly at one 
time, and be defective at another, producing much 
red flame and smoke, — knowing that nature's pro- 



• The rate of generation of the gas, from a charge of coal as 
practically ascertained, is tabulated in the Treatue on Combtu- 
turn, chapter 8, on "Begulating the Supply of Air by Self-acting 
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cesses are uniform and invariable, we rightly infer 
that the cause of such defect must be either in the 
manipulation, or the imperfection of the apparatus. 
It would therefore be no reproach to Davy or Argand 
that their lamps should be Hi-constructed or mis- 
managed. So in the case of the furnace. It would 
be unsound reasoning to infer, that the mode of in- ' 
troducing the air to the gases in a furnace, which 
in one instance would be all-efficient, must be defec- 
tive, because, in another furnace, an equally good 
result was not produced. It cannot be the principle, 
but the mode of carrying it into practice that would 
in such case be at iault. We have then only our- 
selves, or our mode of investigation, to blame if we 
are unable to discover the cause of the discrepancy. 
It thus becomes the special business of the engineer 
to seek for the cause, and not to throw that office 
on the mere owner of the mill or the boiler, or to 
expect that the skill of the stoker is to remedy the 
defects or malconstruction of the furnace, or the im- 
perfect admission of the air. 

If the principle on which combustion is effected 
in a furnace be correct, and in conformity with 
nature's processes and chemical laws, and proved to 
be so in but a single instance, the scientific engineer 
or ing^uirer should be able at will, and vrith absolute 
certainty, to repeat the same perfect process, or to 
discover the source of error m the imperfect one. 
Should he be unable to do so, he must snspect his 
own power of investigation— as any chemist would, 
if he failed in effecting any process laid down in the 
Pharmacopeia. Assuredly, he is not justified in 
throwing the onus on the unscientific nullowner or 
his stoker. If, however, a mystified collection of 
merely mechanical movements, without reference 
to any recognised principle or to nature's laws, is to 
be dignified with the title of a patent smoke-burner, 
and as such pressed on the uninformed public, and 
sanctioned by public boards, or the silence of profes- 
sional engineers, it will be in vain that the public 
search for the cause of those varying results which 
are daily experienced, or the mode of remedying 
them. 

Again, when we look at the numberless circum- 
stances by which the most perfect processes may be 
defeated oy accident, carelessness, or design, it is the 
more incumbent on the engineer to be able to dis- 
tinguish between the principle and the practice : and 
the more so, seeing that m all these mechanical 
systems and patented expedients the really important 
condition of success is often utterly neglected, namely, 
the arrangements for introducing the required fuan- 
tity of air, and the proper mode of bringing it tsifo 
contact and action with the combustible. 

But there is a description of mechanical apparatus 
which has not yet been patented or applied, although 
it is the most desirable and the most wanted — ^name^, 
that which will act the part of the stoker under the 
varying circumstances of light or heavy firing, with 
large or small furnaces, thus making us independent 
of the so-called, but hitherto undescrtbed skiU said to 
be inherent in the office of the common stoker. In 
the above-mentioned three plans we see that mecha- 
nical feeders, or stokers, are really efiective under 
some classes of circumstances. It is yet to be ex- 
plained why they may not be made applicable to all 
classes and sizes of furnaces. 

It is in every one's mouth that experienced stokers 
can, not only effect the combustion of the smoke, but 
produce a great saving of fuel. Are we then gravely 
to be told, and seriously expected to beUeve, that by 
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some undefined qualifLcationa on the part of the most 
unedacated and hard-worked class of mere labourers, 
they can e£Eect all that haj9 been sought after by the 
ablest engineers, in the judicious, economic, and com- 
plete eoxnhustionof the fuel which they are employed 
to throw into a ftimace, — ^irrespective of its possible 
maL-airangement or Hi-construction, — ^in the absence 
of due provision for the admission of air in the right 
quanti^ and manner ; or under the too common mis- 
ealcolation of the areas for the escape of the heated 
products ? This cannot be insisted on. It would, in 
fact, be giving the office of Handel, or the organ 
huildery to the mere organ bellows bhweTf whose 
real duties (as in the case of the stoker) should con- 
sist ia feeding their respective machines. 

In the " Digest of the Information obtained with 
Reference to the Operations of the Inventions for 
the Consuming of Smoke," the Metropolitan Board of 
Health state, that, *^ in many cases smoke has been 
prevented by good stoking alone" In the same strain 
Tredgold quotes as follows, from an author he de- 
scribes as having " much experience and worthy of 
attention" (Alban on ttie High Pressure Engine) 
— "The best way to ensure a regular method of firing 
which shall be properly adapted to the requiremente 
of the engine, — shall be most free from smoke, and 
shall most tend to the saving of ^el, is to employ a 
good and careful stoker. No ingenious mechanical 
arrangement, no scientific apparatus, can supply his 
place, be it ever so approved or ever so scientific in 
principle or perfect in execution. A good fireman 
can, however, only be retained by preventing his 
occupation from becoming too easy and simple for 
him, and by thus keepmg lus watchfulness and 
care in constant action and salutary exercise. The 
less exertion [query, bodily or mental ?] such men 
generally have to make, and the more convenient 
their occupation is for them, the more careless and 
inattentive they have a tendency to become; and, 
at last, nothing, not even their own danger, can 
awake them out of their lethargy. All machines 
for feeding, smoke-burning, and the like, only increase 
the quantity of apparatus about a steam-engine in 
an unnecessary and prejudicial degree, and withal, 
augment the derangement and danger which ensue 
when they fall into disorder." 

Here is a sad jumble of inconsistencies from which 
nothing can be ascertained as to the required quali- 
ties of this good and careful stoker, or how^he is to 
be selected or instructed. After extolling his 
assumed inappreciable value, he is at once supposed 
to belong to the lowest grade of the least trust- 
worthy and most inconsiderate class of labourers. 
Now, it is strange that after such a description of 
the value of a ^ood stoker, this high authority 
of Tredgold should himself appear unable to define 
in what such influential duties consist. This, there- 
fore, demands a farther inquiry. 

Among the difficulties with which the stoker has 
to contend, there is none that creates more embar- 
rassment, and imposes more labour on him, than 
an insufficient draught. This, however, is not taken 
into account when comparing the merits and de- 
merits of good or bad stokers. Now if the draught 
were always good, we should have fewer bad stokers. 
This is often tested by the mere change of men and 
vessels. A good stoker in one steam ship is often 
a bad one, and eternally at variance with his engi- 
neer and commander, in another. The man was me 
same, but the draught — the facility it afibrded him 
was wholly different in the different vessels. His 



labour was comparatively light in one, but laborious 
and exhausting in the other. A sufficient draught 
economises the labour of the stoker, leaves >n'm few 
cinders to be removed, and relieves him from the 
necessary fatigue of stirring and forcing his fires. 

AU writers speak of the power of checking thd 
draught by the use of dampers, but none ffive the 
stoker the means of increasing it. Tredgola points 
to the dampers in the Cornish boiler " by which 
the draught may be regulated," This is a misnomer. 
Regulation means increasing, as well as diminishing 
the amount of draught. Now, the effect of the 
draught is also twofold in another respect — namely, 
not only in aiding the introduction or pressure of 
the entering air, but the eduction of the gaseous pro- 
ducts of the furnace. If this latter be satisfactory, 
we may be sure of the former. It is evident all 
writers assume the draught to be sufficient when 
they speak of the use of the damper. Yet, the in- 
sufficiency of the draught is, in the generality of 
cases, the main difficulty to be contended against ; 
and to this is often attributable, as will hereafter 
be shown, the impossibility of introducing the great 
volume of air absolutely necessary for the combustion 
of the furnace gases. This wiU be seen as we pro- 
ceed in the consideration of the respective merits of 
the mechanical and the liviihg himian stoker. 

OF THE DUTIJBB OF THE STOKEB. j 

An attempt at defining the duties of this so much 
be-praised official has recently been made in an 
anonymous tract which is now circulating largely in 
consequence of its coining from " The Lispector of 
Machmery's office, Eoyal Arsenal." On this account 
it has here also an authoritative claim to attention. 
In this tract we find the following extraordinary 
estimate and definition of the duties and qualifica- 
tions of the stoker, and on which a running comment 
will here be made for the sake of brevity, viz. : 

" It is a common mistake to suppose that any man 
will make a good stoker, — that any man will learn 
to throw coals upon the fire" [and which ought to be 
his sole duty], — " is quite true. But there ai^e some 
men who can make a pound of coal go nearly as far 
as two pounds in the hands of other men [it is 
to be regretted that no attempt is made to show 
in what this power consists, or how it is to be ob- 
tained] ; " who will do so with comparatively little 
fatigue to themselves, and have seldom to use the 
poker, or have the fire door open" [no doubt with good 
free-burning coal and good draught] ; " who manage 
to keep up a constant supply of steam" [by force of 
their own intuitive gemus, of course, and without 
reference to the size or character of the furnace or 
boiler] ; " who have every part of the boiler perfectly 
clean — aU the brass wort bright and polished — the 
stoke-hole always swept and tidy — who use the 
white-wash brush freely whenever they see a black 
spot" [which duties surely require no great exercise 
of reflection] ; " who are always mending up the fire- 
bridge, and other parts of the furnace [but which 
they should never be allowed to tamper or touch] ; 
"who at the same time manage to make little or 
or no smoke." [By what magic influence is not 
stated.] " Such a man is a master of his business, 
and is sure to be appreciated." 

Why, then, it may be asked, has not the Inspector 
of machinery — ftimaces included, explained in what 
this wonder-working business consists, that has such 
all-commanding influence over the supply of steam 
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—the economy of fael, and even the prevention of 
imoke ? Yet, if inquiry be made, it will be found 
;hat the merit of the good stoker is often contingent 
m well-constructed fimaces, good draught, and good 
joal, and vice versa. If, however, imfortunately, 
hese are wanting, the stoker has then to bear the 
)lame which ought to be laid on the shoulders of others. 
But we have next the per contra : " On tJie other 
hand, there are some men who do not seem to be 
fitted for this duty" [this undefined duty], — " who 
have difficultv in keeping up steam" [this of course 
depends on the skill of the stoker and not on the 
size or description of boiler or furnace, or quantity 
of steam required] ; " who forget to watch the various 
igauges, — who have the place always in a litter, and 
who seem oppressed with hai-d work" [possibly, hot 
work, in an atmosphere of 100*, with frequent clear- 
ing the bars from nard or running clinkers], " Such 
men are frequently poking at the fire and recklessly 
throwing on coal" [of course without cause or neces- 
sity, and merely fcr amusement and recreation]; 
' who have the ash-pit half filled with red-hot 
ashes" [pjossibly fix)m bad coal, crooked, half-burnt, 
or ill-fitting bars]. " The chimney draught seems 
to forsake them" [query ? should not a coal which 
covers the bars with a hard sheet of clinker be 
chargeable with this crime?]; "and all for want of 
a little reflection, management, and method" 

The reply in this case should be that once given 
bv a hard-working and intelligent stoker to his em- 
ployer, who, condemning his mode of firing, observed, 
" If you had given itu moment's thought you would 
not have done so." "But, Sir," said the stoker, " I 
am not paid for thinking, bat for using the shovel" 
The stoker, in truth, might have retaliated, and said, 
that had the engineer who constructed the furnace, 
given it a moment's thought, in providing for the 
admission of the air, the duties of the stoker would 
have been confined to their proper sphere. 

Now, where no special provision is made for the 
introduction of the air, and where it is left to chance, 
-—to the keeping the door ajar, — or to its making 
its wajr upwards through the bars, with all the irre- 
gularities contingent on the depth of fael and the 
character of the coal; in such case, the mode of 
charging by the stoker will have an important in- 
fluence on its admission or non-admission. Under 
such disadvantages the duties of the stoker are not 
only increased but essentially altered in their cha- 
racter, and his qualifications as a thinking, To.ih.er 
than a working, man, are necessarily called into re- 
quisition. Yet, Brunton's description shows that 
" no attention need be required from the stoker," — 
thus neutralising all the required good qualities of 
that official. 

Although a distinction is here drawn between the 
qualifications of a supposed good and bad stoker, 
nevertheless, we are still left in the dark with refe- 
rence to his true business, namely, the management 
of the fuel: and not to the polishing the brasses 
and such like trifles. The concluding words of the 
above extract lead us to believe that, notwithstanding 
the total absence of any instructions, written or 
verbal, the stoker is expected to exercise " reflec- 
tion," with some pecuKar " management and method" 
of his own, but which surely should be dictated by 
some higher power. 

On this point an experience continued through 
the last twenty years in the practical management 
of numerous large and small steam vessels and land 
furnaces, justifies the remark, that the duty of the 



stoker should be confined to the mere feeding the 
furnaces, under clearly-defined instructions ; and that 
nothing should be left to or expected from his own 
untau^t judgment, skill, reflection, management, or 
method. The sooner, then, that the operations of 
the living stoker are brought to a par with the auto^ 
maton action of that of Brunton or Juckes, .the 
sooner will the best mode of generating heat and 
steam, of avoiding the formation of smoke, and 
of economising the fuel, be realised. Where much 
is required frt>m the stoker, we may be assured there 
is something seriously and radically wrong, though 
undiscovered or unsuspected, in the construction or 
arrangement of the fiimaces, flues, draught, or other 
details, as will hereafter be shown. Let these be but 
properly adjusted — ^not by the slide rule, or rule of 
thumb— -but by calculations based upon and in 
harmony with nature's now well-understood demands ; 
— ^let the admission of the air be duly provided for, 
and, as it were, measured, with as much care and 
certainty as we measure the fuel; — ^let as much atten- 
tion be given to the one mgredient of combustion 
as to the other ; — and the stoker will have no duty 
to perform that may not be learned in a single day 
by any able-bodied and willing man, who will follow 
his instructions, and make no more draught on his 
own reflection or peculiar ideas of management, than 
when polishing the brasses or whitewashing the 
black spots. 

From the character of these duties, as laid down 
by the inspector of machinery, it would appear that 
his observations were more in accordance with what 
might be seen in the nicely-flagged and white walls 
of some pet and model room, with a dandy engine 
of 4 or 6 horse-power, rather than the rough work 
of the steamer, where there are six or ei^t large 
f urn£U5es for supplying three or four large boilers, with 
engines of 200 or 300 horse-power — in a stoke room 
15 or 20 feet below decks — an atmosphere of 80® to 
100® of temperature, and where the stokers are glad 
to wipe their dusky brows with a handful of greasy 
cotton waste, and are as little able to keep them- 
selves clean or cool as an underground collier. 

It is not to be doubted, certainly, that a stoker who 
will doggedly persevere in exercising his own judg- 
ment, lollowmg his own crude notions, or, what is 
most usual, consulting his own ease by charging many 
of the furnaces together, and in such krge quanti- 
ties that he will have longer intervals of rest — it is 
not to be doubted that sucn a man may so mismanage 
the fiiel as to require two pounds to do the work of 
one. This, however, only proves that his instmc- 
tions were insufficient (it, mdeed, he had any), or 
that his fiimaces and tiieir appendages were so im- 
perfect as to make a constant demand on his thought 
and reflection, rather than on his manual labour. 

The following short code of instructions has long 
been advantageously adopted, accompanied by two 
I>rinted placards, as in the annexed figures, descrip- 
tive of the right and the wrong way of firing, and which 
latter is so prevalent in large steamers : — 

IM8TBUCTION8 FOB tJMEMSK. 

1. The passages for the admission of air, at the door or bridgv 
end of the furnace, should be kept open and clear of aahesw 

2. Begin to charge at the end next the bridge. 

8. Never allow the fire to be so low before charging that there 
shall not be from four to five inches of red-hot fuel equally spread 
on the bars. 

4. At all times keep the bars equaUy and weU oorered, partl- 
cularly at the sides and bridge end, where the coals bum away most 
rapidly. 

5. Large coals should be broken into pieces not bigger than 
a man's fist. 
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Now, contrast these few and intellipble instrac- 
tions (which have been found all-sufficient where the 
/«rnacc«, fluesy Sfc.y are properly adjusted, and the 
demand for air as fully provided for as that of the 
ml, but not otherwise) with the above-mentioned 
call for skill, reflection, management, and method on 
the part of the stoker, and we see the error of ex- 
pecting that this hard- worked — and, too frequently, 
illiterate official is to remedy the miscalculations, 
the omissions, neglect, or want of information of the 
draughtsman, the boiler maker, the engineer, or the 
builder of the chimney-stack. 

It may be asked, how it happens that this neces- 
sity for havings skilful stokers is so generally enter- 
tained. This IS susceptible of a rational explanation. 
An imperfect machine of any kind necessarily calls 
ioT greater care in keeping it in working order than 
a perfect one. If this were not so, watches, clocks, 
and other machines would not require so much atten- 
tion OT repairs. So it is with boUers and furnaces, 
flues and chimney-stacks. They are as likely to be 
ill-constructed, and their several parts out of harmony 
with each other, as any apparatus or instrument em- 
ployed in the arts. Look to the real but unsuspected 
influence which even an ill-adiusted chinmejr-stack 
often injuriously exercises. (For a case of this kind, 
see that described in Section IX.) If, however, due 
^Tovision be not made for bringing the two ing^e- 
oients together, the air and the fuel, m the right quan- 
tity, place, and manner ; — ^if, in fact, it be left to 
^e stoker, of himself, practically to discover at what 
part of the furnace the fuel should be placed, and 
now the air may be admitted, either through the 
mass of the fuel on the bars, or near the door, or at 
the bridge end of the grate surface (for each is recom- 
mended, and on high authority) ; — ^if due areas do 
not exist for the ingress of the required great volume 
of air, and the egress of the still greater volume of 
heated invisible ppoducts ; — under such circumstances 
the demand for skill, experience, and reflection on 
the part of the stoker will, doubtless, be great ; and 
he who will be best able to work so imperfect a 



machine may well be considered, in the language oi 
the Inspector, as " a master of his business, and sure 
to be appreciated." 

But why should all these imperfections exist? 
Why should such a demand be made on the skill oi 
reflection of this mere coalheaver ? Why should he 
be called on to do the business, and exercise the 
thought which belongs to other and higher depart- 
ments, or be the scape-goat to bear the blame oi 
failures? In the absence of instructions, stokers 
usually adopt the plan that wiU give them lea^t 
trouble and longer time to rest. In steam vessels^ 
this is done by heaping the coal on the centre and 
front of the fiimace and up to the doors, as shown 
in the figure of " the wrong way of firing," neces- 
sarily leaving the back end near the bridge with 
little or no coal on the bars, and where the air will, 
of course, enter in irregular quantities. In land 
furnaces the fuel generally appears heaped along 
the centre of the bar surface, as it most rapidly bums 
away along the sides. 

In the tract just mentioned, it is said, — " There ia 
no part of the stoker's art " [stoker's art!] " mor© 
difficult to acquire than the prevention of smoke" — 
thus assuming that its prevention is really within 
the compass of that indescribable art. With equal 
truth nught it be said that no part of the working 
engineer's art in a steam vessel is more difficult to 
acquire than the preventing the waste of heat or 
deficien^ of steam, where he has to work an engine 
full of defects, and a boQer possibly leaking inter- 
nally and externally, or with iM-constructed furnaces 
and imperfect draught In such case, the same 
questions arise — ^whj; should these defects exist; and 
why should the engineer's skill and judgment be so 
taxed ? 

Now, a mechanical stoker which will relieve us 
from this undue dependence on the " art, reflection, 
and management of the living human stoker, is a 
great desideratum, and assuredly will, before long, 
be applied — seeing that we have at length the means 
of surmounting the great difficulty, and have ascer- 
tained aU that belongs to the introduction of the air. 
To some extent we see this desideratum has been 
supplied, as in the Cornish boilers, where the boast 
is that they have no stokers, at least, where nothing 
is required that can justify the eulogy pronounced 
on the good stoker making one pound oi coal go as 
far as two, and keeping up steam," &c. " No fire- 
feeding or smoke-burning apparatus," says Tredgold, 
" are ever used in Cornwall, where they are thought 
unnecessary." Again, " It would be an undeserved 
libel on the character of the Cornish attendants 
(who themselves manage the fires) no extra labouring 
stokers being employed." (There is some confusion 
here, as tkeao-cahedattendants are mamfeatly stokers,) 
" The mode of firing adopted in Cornwall," says Tred- 
gold, " is spreading the charge of fuel equally and 
thinly over the fire, and feeding the fire frequently 
with small quantities at a time, and with coal broken 
into small pieces. It is, in feet, merely a return to 
the method recommended by Smeaton and Watt. 
The former in his direction for working the York 
Waterworks en^e, August 29, 1785, says : — * Break 
every coal that is bigger than a goose's egg, and the 
oftener you fire, and the thinner, Sie better. The fire 
should be kept an equal thickness and free from open 
places or holes, which are extremely prejudicial, 
and should be filled up as soon as they appear.' " In 
this respect we appear to have degeneratea since 1 785. 
Now in these references to the Cornish boiler, we 
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lave the precise characteriBtics and effect produced 
avBrunton, Juckes, and Stanley'ei mechanical feeders. 
Wlien Tredgold, therefore, says, " No smoke-hurning 
ipparatus is ever used in Cornwall, where they are 
thought unnecessary," he should rather have said that 
he most effective ^mohe preventive is, in truth, there 
idopted, — ^namely, the generating on each square foot 
)/ furnace no more gas than can be instantly supplied 
tnd combined with the due quantity of air, and its 
jomhustion instantly effected. This is the true and 
mly principle, whether adopted on a smaller or a 
Arger scale — ^in Cornwall or Lancashire. Nature 
-equires no smohe-bumer. All that it requires is, not 
}o be obstructed, and that the air be allowed the 
ueans of reaching the flue as rapidly as the gas is 
feneratedf before its carbon loses its high tempera- 
nire, and in the way most in accordance with that 
liffusion which is essential to their common action. 

In steam vessels, and in crowded manufacturing 
Ustricts, where space is so circumscribed, and where, 
br that reason, the Cornish system cannot be applied, 
)ther expedients must be resorted to. Under that 
rystem, three or four large boilers are employed to 
produce the same quantity of steam that is done by 
me only, in Lancashire. Tredgold observes, — of the 
Dormsh system : — 

" Istly. The ratio of heating surfiwe of boiler plate 
in the Cornish boiler is more than twice as great as 
in the common boiler. 

*< 2ndly. The proportion of heating surface to the 
quantity of water evaporated or ftiel consumed in a 
^iven time, is about fen times as great. 

"3rdly. The rate of combustion is slower with the 
Cornish boiler than with the common one, in the 
proportion of 1 to 4." 

The effects of perfect combustion we see are pro- 
iuced equally in the Cornish boiler, as by the 
paechanical appliances alluded to; under the same 
system of thin and frequent firing. It remains, how- 
^very to be seen whether this mechanical stoking 
may not be equally available where a more active 
Bring, a greater and more irregular demand for 
iteam, and a more rapid and larger consumption of 
ftiel is required ; and without having recourse to the 
3ostly Cornish system of many and large boilers. The 
rery essence of success in the mechanical^ as well as 
the Cornish systems, consists in reducing to a minimum 
the weight of fuel consimied in each square foot of 
Pomace grate, in given times — such a system being so 
peculiarlyfavourable to the due access of the air to the 
gaseous part of the coal, and by which its combustion 
proceeds, pari passu, with that of the solid or coke 
portion from wnich it has proceeded. This may be 
thus practically demonstrated. In the action of the 
Pumace about 150 cubic feet of air, at atmospheric 
temperature, are the absolute equivalents for the 
combustion of each pound of cosd, — ^ or 50 cubic 
feet of which are taken up by the gas ; and |, or 
100 cubic feet, by the cohe. 

Now, if the body of fuel on the bars be so thinly 

Eead that the 50 shall continuously have access to 
gas, and enter into combustion in the same time 
t the 100 are taken up by the cokSy — the entire 
calorific effect of both will be obtained. The moment, 
Ixowever, that we increase the thichness of the body 
}f coal on the bars f whether by the human or the 
mechanical stoker) tne whole case is altered : a less 
than the due portion of the 150 cubic feet of air will 
then pass, in given times, throug^h the fuel to the gas, 
while a areater proportion of it will be taken up 
by the coke. Thus, the latter will be more rapidly 



urged and consumed than is consistent with that oi 
the former. If the above proportions of air be nol 
thus relatively appropriated, the gas of the coaJ 
cannot be supplied with air as fast as it is generated, 
and hence its imperfect combustion and its conversion 
into smoke, and the necessity for other expedients. 

In steam vessels, and in the furnaces of land 
boilers in Lancashire, where much steam is required, 
instead of confining the demand for steam to the 
quantity that would be produced from each square 
foot of the furnace under the Cornish system, or of 
those mechanically fed, recourse is had to a more 
active state of the furnace, a thicker bed of fuel, and 
a more rapid generation of heat and steam. In Corn- 
wall, under such circumstances, recourse would be 
had to increasing the size and number of boilers, — 
stm, however, wisely retaining the leading principle 
of the system, viz., thin and frequent firing. Thus 
the Cornish system depends, not on adapting the 
mode of firing and stokmg to the demand for steam, 
but the reverse; — ^the adapting the boiler, by means 
of its increased dimensions, to that system of stoking 
which they find has such advantages, and which 
we see is also the peculiar feature of the mechani- 
caUy-ftd furnaces. 

In a word, the Cornish system (not the Cornish 
boiler) effects the greatest economy of fuel at the ex- 
pense of time, space, and first cost of boilers. The 
Lancashire system, on the other hand, economises all 
these latter at the expense of the fuel, which, in the 
north, is comparatively cheap. There is, then, no 
grounds for boasting on the part of the Cornish 
en^eers, for effecting economy of fuel, seeing that 
it IS accompanied by what would be impracticable, 
or ruinous evils elsewhere, as in close manufacturing 
towns. 

As to the peculiar description of boiler used in 
Cornwall, it is a mistake to attribute any special 
merit to it. Any other description of boiler would 
be equally effective, if managed on the Cornish system 
of thin and frequent firing, and accompanied by the 
extraordinary care taken in husbandinj? the heat and 
preserving the steam generated. The important 
question then remains to be tested — ^whether me- 
chanical stoking may not be made available in all 



SECTION VI. 

OF E7FECTIVa COMBUSTION BY ATTBNTION TO THS DUX 
ADMISSION OF THE AIB TO THS FUBNAOBS. 

Having examined the inventions founded, — 1st. on 
Watt's erroneous theory of passing the volatile pro- 
ducts of coal " through a body of mcandescent luel" 
— 2ndly, of those who advocate the use of hot air, — 
and 3rdly, those who rely on moving mechanical 
apparatus; it now remains to be considered how 
Nature's processes may be best promoted by mere 
attention to the suppfy of atmospheric air. This 
is unquestionably the most important division of the 
subject, although least examined by professional 
engineers. 

In considering the question of combustion ia refe- 
rence to its chemical relations, the safest course is 
that adopted by Sir H. Davy when engaged on a 
similar inquiry, — namely, by an analytical examina- 
tion of the several bodies to be dealt with. On 
this we have now no difficulties. Chemistry has 
been so popularised that we are no longer in the 
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nofiition of those who^ some fifty years back, were 
fciorant of the great elementary truths which now 
Saracterise the science. On this head, Dr. Ure, one 
of the oldest and ablest labourers in the vineyard of 
ficience, observes, — " It was the rival lopic of Sir H. 
Davy, aided by his onrivalled feUcity of investigation, 
t2iat first recalled chemistry from the labyrinth of 
fiincy, to the more arduous career of reason. His 
reseaiches on flame and combustion would alone 
place him in the first rank of scientific genius." To 
avoid being again led into the resrions of fancy it is 
u&portant that we steer clear of that empyrioism 
which seems to run riot in our own time, — ^repudia- 
ting those theories which take their rise in mere com- 
mercial speculations. 

To show that this dans^er is not an imaginary one, 
many proofe might be here adduced. Indeed we 
have only to look at our periodicals, and even to the 
pages of the Society's Journal, for unmistakeable evi- 
dence of the fact. In the paper already referred to 
sod read before the Society, the author observes as 
fellows : — *^ To save confusion I here explain what 
I mean by being combustible,^^ It would have been 
more satisfactory, and certainly less pretentious, had 
he examined, and ffiven the meanmg attached to 
tiie term by men of less questionable authority. But 
he thus proceeds : " By that term I understand the 
property of being decomposable — the decomposition 
being accompanied by heat and light ; and in this 
sense smoke is combustible^' 

Seeing how the public and even the Legislature 
have been led astray by such crudities in pursuit of 
the chimera of " burning the smoke/' in contempt of 
high chemical authority and of Nature's laws, it may 
well here be asked — " Who is this that darkenetn 
counsel by words without knowledge ?" 

It is only necessary to say, that no cross-reading 
eould have brought together greater errors than are 
here promulgated, and with the ipse dixit air of pro- 
fessional authority. As a refutation of this new 
dogma of combiistibility it would alone be sufficient 
to say that carbon is a combustible— yet carbon is 
absolately undecomposable. 

It is manifest that none of our chemical professors 
will condescend to refute such assertions, and thus, 
even the pages of the Society's Journal are made 
the channel for circulating and perpetuating such 
Mlacies. As well might we expect our own Faraday 
to enter the arena with every ^ro who would un- 
' dertake to give him new views oi electricity . As the 
present essay, however, is intended, not for the in- 
struction of a class of scientific men who could not be 
led astray by such absurdities, but to be practically 
nseful to the unscientific part of the community, it 
becomes necessary that such mistakes be pointed out, 
and the public cautioned f^ainst the risK of conta- 
gious errors. The following will be sufficient for 
this purpose. 

hi a work of authority — Chemistry, by GmeHn 
(printed by the Cavendish Society), it is thus stated, 
and in direct contradiction to the above theory : " The 
conibination of oxygen with other bodies attended 
with light and heat is caUed burning, or combustion. 
In this process the oxygen is the supporter of com- 
bustion." Here we have combinationy not decomposi- 
tion, shown to be the principle of combustion. 

Sir Robert Kane, m his Elements of Chemistry^ 
observes, " In all cases where bright light is produced 
in combustion, one of the bodies engaged must be 
jolid, and the light is re^Uy d^ived from its being 
Ignited." Here a&rain it is shown that c<Hnbustion 



with light means not decomposition, but the union o) 
two bodies, one of which must be a solid ; and this is 
peculiarly in point, the light being caused by the 
ignited carbon (the solid), raised to the highest tem- 
perature of luminosity. Dr. Ure also spelts of " the 
disengagement of light and heat which accompanies 
combination,'' not decomposition. 

All that can be necessary for practical purposes, 
then, is ab distinctly laid down, even in the few worke 
here referred to, that, to go astray weidd almost seem 
impossible. If, however, overlooking such all- 
sufficient public instructors, we sufBer ourselves to be 
led into the wide field of conjecture, and expect to 
learn from commercial patentee speculators some 
principle which has hitherto escaped the researches 
of chemists and philosophers, we may go back to the 
theories of the last century when Pnestly and Stahl, 
with their phlogostic theory, were leading scientific 
men astray. AU that modems require is within 
reach, — ^the work of our own time, and efiected within 
the recollection of living men. The writer of these 
pages himself, when a student, heard, in the courses 
of William Higgins, chemical professor to the Dublin 
Society, the first enunciation of the atomic theory, — 
the foundation of that system which, in our day, has 
made chemistry an exact and positive science. He 
remembers the series of developments which subse- 
quently marked the career of the illustrious Dalton 
and the no less illustrious Davy, who first laid open 
the processes of Nature in all that belongs to flame 
and combustion. 

From the labours of these philosophers, we learn, 
that the primary and absolute condition of chemical 
union is, that bodies combine in relative quantitieSt 
called equivalents,*^9tA to number, weight, and volume. 
Now, here is a law of nature which peculiarly de- 
mands the attention of engineers, seeing that on this 
depends the whole theory and practice of combustion 
in furnaces. What, then, can be said of those 
patentees, who in laying down rules for the con- 
struction of furnaces, rely on mere ** mechanical appa- 
ratus and dimensions," in neglect of all that belongs 
to one of the two bodies to be introduced, and by 
which alone combustion is to be efiected,, — namely, 
the air? 

Professor Brande says, " Combustion cannot be con- 
sidered as dependent on any peculiar principle oi 
form of matter, but as a general result of intense 
chemical action." By the researches of Despretz, the 
heat evolved in all cases of combustion, depends, not 
on tile combustible, but upon the quantity of oaeygen 
combined. Thus a pound of oxygen in combining 
respectively with hydrogen, charcoal, alcohol, oi 
ether, evolved in each case very nearly the same 
quantity of heat, — each raising 291bs. of water from 
32*> to 212**. Here again we find combustion to be 
the eflfect of combination, not decomposition. 

It is here necessary to remove a misapprehension 
as to what is meant by the term mixture, or contact 
in connexion with the term atomic. If two solid 
bodies touch each other, that is properly called con- 
tact. In treating, however, of the action of fluid ot 
gaseous bodies, the term means atomic, not collectivt 
contact. The bodies to be brought into such contact 
are, not two masses of gas and air in their collectivt 
capacities, but the individual atoms, or particles, oJ 
which such masses are respectively composed ; foi 
these are the bodies in then* separate a,nd individuai 
relations between the equivalents of which the union 
is to be effected. Thus, to effect the combustion oi 
a sinfirle atom of the eas, it is absolutely necessary 
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jQiat it obtain, as it were, personal contact with four 
btoms of air ; and for this reason, that the oxygen 
^hich these four contain are the precise and inois- 
bensable equivalents of the hydrogen and carbon 
which formed its constituents ; and so of every atom 
of the mass. The annexed diagram will sufficiently 
point out not only the constituents and equivalents 
of the gas and atmospheric air, but the respective 
Tolumes of each and their several unions during 
the process of eombustion. 

BTKOFSIB OF THB COMBUSTION OF OOAL 0A8 IN ATMO- 
6PHSBI0 AIB. 
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In the view of unscientific men, this considera- 
tion of bodies in their atomic state appears an over- 
strained detail, even bordering on trifling. Even 
Dalton was, at one time, subject to ridicule for such 
advocacy. It is asked, what is an atom ? how can 
we distinguish it or determine its weight or volume ? 
and where can be the use, for practical purposes, of 
this microscopic view of nature r This, however, is 
not the place to admit of such a controversy. 

When Professor Faraday was considted by the 
Athenaeum Club on the injury arising from the use 
of gas in their library, they were not deterred from 
" rushing into the bosom of high chemical authority." 
On the contrary, it was to that very iauthority they 
applied, and on a subject closely in connexion witn 
the one here under consideration. Neither was the 
Professor himself deterred from a chemical analysis 
of combustion when suggesting a remedy against 
this mere domestic inconvenience. In ms report 
to the Athenaeum Club he describes, in detail, the 
constituents of the gas and the air, and the pro- 
ducts of their union and combustion : — ^finally point- 
ing to the remedy at which he arrived by this 



In what is called the Argand furnace the effect is 
produced exclusively by aiding the immediate mixing 
operation among these chemical equivalents,— the 
air, for that purpose, being introduced to the gas 
in a divided state in numerous jets or filmSf as water 
is more effectually mixed with the air by passing it 
through the perforated rose of the watering pot of 
by the artificial jet d'eau. On the value of this, 
Sir Bobert Kane, in a letter to the author of thii 
essay, observes : — 

** The introduction of the air to supply the oxygen neoemy 
for the oombusdon of the voUtile products of the ooal,— the difti- 
tion of this ah*, secured by its issuing firam a ffreai number of maM 
jOi, and the consequent ftill combustion of the gaseous ftiel, an 
all dements of real economy and sueoeas in practice. The valae of 
this, altiiough, perlutps, obscurely felt by others fhxm the imper- 
fection of the older methods, has been certainly first placed in tti 
important and Just aspect by your illustrations.** 

This authority needs no confirmation, and sets the 
question at rest as to the value and necessity of in- 
troducing the air in a divided state. 

The supplying the air in such quantities, and in 
such a manner as will effect the combustion of both 
the hydrogen and the carbon, is not sufficiently attended 
to in practice ; for if the air be slowly, or too scantily, 
or improperly supplied, the entire of the oxygen will 
be taken up by the hydrogen, and none whatever wiU 
remain for the carbon, thus producing the light of 
flame without the combustion of the carbon (the 
solid) which caused its luminosity. It is this which 
practically renders it necessary that the supply of 
air shoida always be in excess of the absolute thecittie 
demand for combustion. 

The opinion of that able chemist, the late Professor 
Daniell, of King's College, is much to the point 
Having been consulted expressly on this suhject, he 
gave his deliberate opinion in the following words :— 

" With regard to the dlfTerent forms of hydrocarbon It fa wdl 
known that the tohole of the cafi>on is never combined with 0179"* . 
in the process of detonation, or silent combustion, ssiw < ^'f 
excess of oxygen be present. For the complete combustion of olefia^ 
gas, it is necessary to mix the gas with Jive times its Tolume rf 
ojcygen, though tftree only are consumed. If less be used, part of 
the carbon escapes combination and is deposited as a ikKipo*^' 
Even sub-carburetted hydrogen (our common coal gas) it isoe(M* 
sary to mix with more than twice its bulk qf oxygen, or^iot»f'^ 
dpUaHon ufiU occur. It is clear, therefore, that the whole of w 
hydrogen of any of the compounds of carbon may be combined 
with oxygen, while a part of iheir carbon may escape combustion, 
and that, even, when enough of oxygen is present for its aatorft' | 
tion." I 

Here it is clearly shown that an excess of aw. | 
should always be supplied, to give the excess of oxyg^ 
required beyond what the combustion of the gas ^** 
mands. This Professor Daniell has shown is the 
case of deliberate laboratory practice, and to apply 
it to the case of a furnace, he adds : — 

" That which takes place when the mixture is desigM^ WW 
in the most perfect manner, must undoubtedly arise in the »J*"T 
process of combustion (in a ftunace) where the mixture a flr 
tuitous, and much less tnOmate." 

This at once disposes of the objection to the sapply 
of air being tn excess of the theoretic dena^DOS « 
the gas. The professor sums up in this emph««" 
manner : — 

"Any method of tosuring the complete ««"*"***^ff^ 
consisting partly of the volatile hydrocarbons, must be fjjj^ 
upon the principle of producing an intimate mixturs with th 
atmospheric air tn excess, in that part qf the/umaes to »***/^ 
naturally rise. In the common construction of ^™*?fjTjii 
scarcely possible, as the oxygen of air which P***®* ^'TJJlfth 
Jtre-bars is mosUy expended on the 9oUd part cf the igniiedfm 
which it first comes into oontact** ^ . 

These concluding words are peculiarly "^PP'jS 
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day, in supposing^ that the entire supply of air may 
most judiciously he introduced through the bars and 
from tne ash-pit. 

From this clear and unezceptionahle evidence, we 
lee the utter fallacy of supposing that a sufficiency 
of air for the per rect oomhustion of the gas in a 
Eiimace could he thus introduced. 

The preyailmg inattention of engineers to those 
details which involve the quantity, place, and mode 
of admission of the air may he traced in a great 
meaamre to overlooking the fact, that in the use of 
coal there are two distinct classes of comhustihles 
to be dealt with, — ^namely, the gaseous constituent, 
and the remaining fixed C'rbon or coke; each re- 

3uirin^ its own separate supply of air, not only at 
ifferent tim^s, that is, successively, but in different 
parts of the ftumace. Further, that as the gas itself 
eontains two separate elements — ^hydrogen and car- 
bon, these also reqjuire to be consecutively supplied 
with their respective equivalents of air. These con- 
stituents may be thus shown. 

Each pound weight of good coal will give out 
5 cubic feet of gas, and require for its special use 
60 to 60 cubic feet of air, according to the quality 
of the gas ; while the remaining coke, being about 
50 to 60 -per cent, of the gross weight of the coal, 
will require an addition of about 100 to 120 cubic 
feet. The products from each hundred- weight, then, 
in round numbers, will be as follows : — 

Hydrogen 61ba 

Carbon in combination with the hydrogen, and forming 

thegaa 20 lbs. 

Carbon remaining as coke 60 lbs. 

Nitrogen, sulphur, oxygen, and ashes 16 lbs. 

1001bB.t 

We here distinguish the three bodies into which 
the eoal is resolved, and each requiring its own 
special equivalent of air, viz. — ^The coke, the hydro- 
gen, and the carbon of the gas. Now, the whole 
question of perfect or imperfect combustion, — the 
utilisation of all the elements of the coal, and obtain- 
ing their relative and entire calorific effect, will be 
determined exclusively, and absolutely, by the faci- 
lities afforded these three bodies in obtaining their 
respective contact and quotas of the air supi>lied. 

It will not be enough, therefore, for engineers to 
look to the naked fact, that each pound of coal will 
require 150 cubic feet of air, and to expect that all 
the contingencies of combustion will be satisfied, if 
ik^ provide that quantity. So &x from that being 
the case, it is exclusively on the special application 
of these 150 cubic feet to these three separate por- 
tions of each pound of coal, as above described, that 
socoess will depend. For, if the air be taken up 
by the incandescent coke (and to which it first finos 
access) more rapidly, or in greater quantities, than 
the gaseous matter can simultaneously be supplied 
with its own due quantitifj the entire operation m the 
furnace will be deranged. In a word, the gas should 
have its own equivalent of air, and enter into com- 
bustion as rapidly as it is generated, and in due 
relation to the combustion of the coke in equal tmes. 

From these facts we obtain the necessary data 
which are to determine the areas of the several parts 
of the furnace : first, for the admission of the air to 
the incandescent fuel on the bars ; secondly, for the 
ingress of the air to the two constituents of the evolved 



1 Mr. Sewell, in hia elementaiy treatise, gives the above as the 
mean average of 28 varieties of Lancashire coal. Mr. Murray's 
esttmate oorresponds fai the main features, but gives the hydrogen 

•m«l nnkai m. IU>.1a in aiYMMa nf ftia wal<»K«L Kama m^^*^^ 



gas; and, thirdly, for the ewitf or escape, of the vola* 
tile products of both the coke and thft gas to the chimney 
shaft, and their due cmrent through it. These de> 
tails will be commented on hereafter. 

Of the value of the principle of introducing the 
air in a divided state, no stronger practical illustration 
need be given than its now almost universal adoption 
by modem patentees. Among these maybe mentioned 
those particularly noticed by the periodicals : — Wood- 
cock, Prideaux, O'Began, Parker, Bobertson, Hill, 
Bayless, Gardner, and many others. It is true the 
principle of introducing the air, as above described, 
and confirmed by so many chemical authorities, is 
not commented on, or even acknowledged, by such 
patentees ; in fact, for their personal objects it is 
kept as much out of sight as possible. Nevertheless, 
their several specifications attest the fact that it is 
thus silently, though surreptitiously, making its way 
into practice. 

In the examination of these patents, we have a 
further proof of the impossibility of obtaining any 
correct or reliable information as to the working of 
their several so-called inventions, seeing that each 
relies and expatiates on something sfjecially intro- 
duced to support the character of originahty, al- 
though they all depend for success on the one principle 
of introducmg large supplies of air in a divided states 
so as the more rapidly to effect the mixing and dif- 
fusion with the gas in the furnace. 

On the expiration of the patent of 1839, when this 
mode of introducing the air became public property, 
many patentees, who before had opposed it, seeing 
its importance, made it the basis of new patents, 
while many new speculators entered the field of coqi- 
petition. A brief examination of some of the recent 
patents will furnish sufficient evidence of the fact, 
and also of the improved practice of the present time. 

The first change worthy of notice is, that the old 
and unsound doctrine of introducing the air to the 
furnace exclusively through the bars and the fuel 
on them, is now passed by, — ^that of introducing it 
direct to the gases at length taking its place, axisr 
a continued and vigorous opposition of fifteen years. 
The claim to the mode of admitting the air, as de- 
scribed by the specification of the patent of 1839, 
and which should be known that the public may see 
the extent of the imitation, is as follows, viz. — " The, 
use, construction, and application of perforated air 
distributors, by which the air is more immediately 
and intimately blended with the combustible gases 
in the furnace." It will now be seen how fully this 
mode is appreciated, and how closely it is adnered 
to by the reinvention class of patentees. 

In Woodcock's patent, the gas and the air are 
brought into contact by "a plate with numerous per- 
forations, through which the air is admitted.'' Agfain, 
the patentee observes, ^* I prefer to administer it [the 
air] in thin films, or through very small orificesJ* 
How far his inverted, or hanging bridge, and other 
adjuncts may mar the operation and affect the 
draught, must be determined by experience. They 
are, however, altogether unnecessary. 

O'Began's patent is an undisguised and identical, 
though unacknowledged, imitation of the Argand 
furnace of 1839. As usual, however, several un- 
necessary appendages are introduced to disguise the 
directness of the imitation and give the patentee 
something to talk about. 

By Pndeaux' patent, already mentioned (sec his 
Elementary Treatise), the air passes through a series 
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namber of thin, close-set, and fixed vertical iron 
laths were adopted. The effect, however, is eqaally 
j^ood. " By this arrangement," he observes, " among 
other important results, is secured its subdivinon into 
minutejefa.^* 

In Hill's patent for "Preventing or Consuming 
Smoke," the means applied are, "the employment 
of a perforated wall or grating, through which the 
air passes." 

In Parker's patent, the air is introduced directly 
to the gases above the fuel, by means of a " perforated 
plate," similar to that shown in the Treatise on Com- 
bustion, Fig. 40, page 90, where it is given merely 
as an experiment, but which, in practice, must prove 
inefficient from the liabilities of the plates to be de- 
stroyed. 

Iu>bertBon, in his patent, pays considerable atten- 
tion to supplying me air to the furnace chamber 
through narrow apertures in the sides. He also 
observes that, " the consumption of the smoke 
(meaning the gas) is fiuther assisted by the addition 
of a perforated burner near the inner end." 

Bayless, in the description of his patent, is pecu- 
liarly precise. " I propose," he observes, " to com- 
pensate for this want of time by dividing the gases 
into a number of small streams, and forcing them 
into mechanical mixture with the air." This opera- 
tion he effects by " a series of admixtures, having 
spaces between them for the admission of the air, to 
commingle with the gases," Again, ** perforated plates 
ff metal or slabs of fire clay might be used, placed 
horizontally or vertically, as is thought best." 

In Thompson's patent for " The Prevention of 
Smoke," the so^aUed invention consists of a flue 
which he connects with a hollow bridge ; this bridge 
yheing perforated in front and upon the top so that 
the two currents of heated [cold] air pass into the 
bridge, isiuefrom the perforations, and combine with 
the combustible gases given off by the fuel, and in- 
sures their combustion. 

Gardner's patent involves two contrivances, one 
is, the use of a dfjlecting plate ; the other, the ad- 
. mission of the air through a series of small orifices. 
■ The former is wholly unnecessary, and may affect 
the draught, unless it be very powerful. The public, 
however, are led to believe tnat the ffood effect is 
solely attributable to the deflecting plate. This is 
but a subterfuge, perhaps a harmless or even jus- 
tifiable one, on the part of patentees who are to 
live by attracting public attention, and by the exhi- 
bition of something new, or even complicated, to 
justify a claim to originality. It may here be ob- 
served that these patentees have introduced into their 
several specifications the perforated plates as air 
distributors as forming part of their patents. This 
they cannot legally claim, inasmuch as these distri- 
butors have been the subject of a previous patent, 
and have long continued to be extensively in use. 

Now, however we may condemn any deceptive 
means in gaining public favour, though in the 
struggle of competition, we must admit the value 
and importance of thus introducing a principle so 
. effective and so in harmony with Nature's laws and 
processes, and from which we may justly anticipate a 
release from the too long-established nuisance of a 
smoky atmosphere. 

It 18 unnecessary further to enumerate the patents 
in which the principle of introducing the air direct 
to the gases in the furnace by jets, films, or other- 
wise divided streams, forms the basis of these 
. resnfietive so-called invAntinna ? cmffiniAnf. f/\ IrnAw 



that the principle is daily gaining ground, and 'will 
shortly supersede the necessity for legislative inter- 
ference. Thus this class of patentees, indtaton 
though they be, are, nevertheless, working unques- 
tionable benefit to the pubUc, by adopting the right 
mode of introducing .the air, and thus effeotLoj^ eoni'^ 
bustion, without the production of smoke. For the 
present, however, and until the subject is more 
generally imderstood, and the principle adopted, not 
by patentees, but by the makers and designers of 
boilers, the improved practice must be effected at the 
expense of those who are compelled to have recourse 
to such agency, to avoid the penalties harshly and 
even unjustly imposed under the provisions of the 
existing law. 

It may here be appropriately observed, that while 
these patent imitators are seeluijg public favonr and 
private gain, under a false claim to inyentian and 
originality, they appear to have lost sight of the 
common honesty involved in the maxim, Palmam qm 
meruit ftr at. ___^ 

SECTION VII. 

OF THE NATURE AND FROFEBTIES OF SHOKS. 

The following observations on the nature and pro- 
perties of smoke which do not fall within the scope 
of the preceding divisions of the subject, as suggested 
by the society, are yet important in a practical point 
or view. So much, indeed, has been said on the 
" burning of smoke," and even imder Parliamentary 
authority, that it becomes necessary, more analyti- 
cally, to exaniine and expose the error of considenng 
the black cloud, called smoke, to be a combustible, 
and merely because it contains a portion of carbon. 
According to the views of scientific men, the term 
smoke is applied to the volatile produce of the fuv 
nace after the process of fiame. or combustion has 
taken place, in contradistinction to that which issues 
direct from the coal, and which is called gas or 
gaseous vapours. These we have already seen, on 
high authority, are all combustible " from the begin- 
ning," — on their issue from the coal. The coSvor 
alone, indeed, should have enabled us to mark this 
distinction ; for if it be the produce of flame, on coni- 
bustion being imperfectly effected, it will exhibit 
the unmistakeable black colour or tint, showing that 
visible carbon is there, in its deposited or separated 
state. Whereas, if it be merely uneonsumed gasenm 
matter, it will retain its brown, blue, or greenish Astf, 
as we see it issuing from the coals on an open firs, 
or in the retorts of the gas-works. 

By analysis we ascertain the constitaents and 
characteristics of all bodies, volatile as well as solid. 
By l^e result of these analyses the chemical nomen- 
clature of the present day has obtained so distinet 
and explicit a character, and a certainty amonnting 
to mathematical precision, that it becomes a com- 
plete index to the book of nature, — as regards in- 
organic matter. Its neglect or repudiation, then, 
puts a man out of the pale of scientific inquiry. 
When, for instance, the writer in the Society^ 
Journal ffravely stated (and as many others do totne 
present day), that "smoke can be consumed, and by 
that is meant the gas, vapours, smoke, or whaitver elie 
it may be cnVed," we have only to repeat that such a 
vague, ad libitum use of terms is wholly inadmicat- 
ble ; and that before the writer can have any claim 
on attention he should be able to define what he 
himself means, and, chemically, what it is which he 
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Again, when he says that ** he has seen smoke con 
SDmed a thousand times, and that it is mere trifling 
to assert the contrary, and rush into the bosom of 
high, chemical authority for proof," it would be a 
waste of time to discuss such a subject with a dis- 
putant so ill prepared, and who seems so incapable 
of appreciating the necessity for using correct terms, 
or giving things their right names. Assuredly, 
** high chemical authority " will not enter the lists 
with sach an opponent. Nevertheless, the public 
require to be set right. 

sir H. Dayy laboured to distinguish the pro- 
perties of bodies capable of entering into combus- 
tion. He even gave new and distinguishing appella- 
tives to many, as when he gave to the ozymuriatic 
aeid of the French chemists the name ehhrinef from 
its greenish-yellow colour. In truth nothing can 
be more important than an accurate nomenclature, to 
prevent the possibility of one body being taken for 
another. The smoke-burning community, however, 
wise in their veneration, evade this precision, and 
thus keep up the mystery of " Smoke-btirning." 

In the present case, and for the purpose of ascer- 
taining how the formation of smoke may be avoided, 
we have to examine the products of the union of 
both the gaseous and solid portions of the coal with 
the air. These products are, water (in the form of 
steam), carbonic acid, and nitrogen. Now these are 
invisible and incombustible. Professor Brande, 
commenting on the system of introducing air in 
divided streams, observes : — " When that system is 
perfectly applied, the smoke can consist of very little 
el$e than carbonic acidynitrogeuy andsteam^ — all incom- 
huMti'ile, and all incapable of supporting combustion.'' 
Whence, then, it may be asked, does the visible 
black of the cloud proceed ? Solely, as will be 
proved, from the unconsumed portion of black car- 
bon, insignificant though it may be in weight or 
volume. 

This carbon of the ffas, being the sole black- 
colouring element of smoke, it is here necessary to ex- 
amine the several phases and conditions of its exis- 
tence and progress, before, during, and after, it has 
been in the state of flame. Flame is not &e combus- 
tion of the gas. Flame itself has to undergo a further 
process of combustion, being but a mass of carbon 
atoms, still unconsumed, though at the temperature of 
incandescence and high lummosity. Flame is then 
but one of the stages of the process of combustion. 
Its existence marks the moment, as regards each 
atom, of its separation firom, and the combustion of 
its accompanying hydrogen, by which so intense a 
heat is produced as, instantaneously, to raise the 
solid c€u*bon atom, then in contact, to that high tem- 
perature : thus preparing it the more rapidly to com- 
oine with oxygen so soon as it shall have obtained 
contact wi'h the air, but not a moment sooner; and 
wholly irrespective of any degree of heat or heated 
matter to uniich it may be exposed. 

Here we again see the error of those who assert 
that this carbon should be brought into contact with 
other heated bodies (according to the theory of 
Watt), whether red-hot fuel, wdorific plates, or hot 
air. Instead, however, of administering the air 
while the carbon is at this high temperature of 
8,000^ (as we see in our gas burners), our custom 
• is first to allow it, or even force it to cool down, by 
its contact with metallic tubes, to the state of soot ; 
and then to seek, by some mechanical apparatus, to 
restore it to the necessary temperature from which 
it had been bo crratuitonslv reduced. 
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But, it may be asked, why allow it to lose its 
already acquired high temperature ? ^ Why create 
a necessity for the sake of overcoming it? It seems 
an act of mere stupidity to waste the high tempera- 
ture the carbon had thus naturally acquired, by 
allowing the opportunity to pass before we administer 
the only thing needful— namely, the air. 

We have seen how the carbon of the ^as, in the 
absence of air and its oxygen, returns to its normal 
state of black solid atoms in the form of soot. It 
will here, then, be useM to mark and illustrate 
the several well-defined and well-understood stages 
through which this carbon passes from its invisible 
state, as a constituent of the gas, to its vieible state 
in smoke. In the following diagrams representing its 
four stages, the carbon is placed in the centre of each 
figure. 

FInt StMge.-^InvitiMe and Mm^iife— the eartMm being 
tfien In chemioftl union, and summnded by the two atoms 
of hydrogen, forming carbiuetted hydrogen gaa. 

Second Stage.— FiiiUe, tanffible, and raised by the heat 
produced on the combustion of its aeoompanying hydrogen 
to the temperatore of ineandeseenoe, which, by their nnm* . 
ber, give the white luminous character to flame, 
^^-pv Third SUge.— /iMMfi&b and inkmgiblet qfkr its com- 
/^ A ^ bustion — having then entered into union with two atoms 
V Sr y of oxygen, and forming invisible carbonic acid (the oxygen 
^"^^ being here represented as surrounding it). 

Fourth Stage. — Vitible wad tangible, in the state of lamp 
^ black, or soot, having escaped combustion by not having 
* had access to the air. before it was cooled below tha 
temperature required for chemical action. 

Of the comparatively insignificant value of this 
carbon as one of l^e elements of the cloud of smoke, 
the annexed diagram will convey a sufficiently correct 
idea as to the r^tive number, weight, and bulk of 
each. 

8 atoms of Invi- 
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I . Thus we see that out of the 21 atoms which are 
Ihe oonstitaents of any given weight or volume of 
pmoke, the only combustible one, — the carbon, weighs 
J>ut 6, — ^the tncfimbusttble ondinvisibltf -portion weigh- 
ing 286. As to volume, we see, as above, the com- 
|>aratively insignificant space it occupies, although 
It possesses the power of giving the black tint to 
the cloudy mass. These volumes are here supposed 
to be at atmospheric temperature. When, however, 
we consider that, with the exception of the carbon, 
which alone (being a solid) retains its original dimi- 
nutive bulk, while all the others, being paseouSf 
will be enlarged to double, possibljr to treble their 
previous bulk, in proportion to theur increased tem- 
]>erature, — ^we are amazed, not only at the compara- 
tive insignificance of the carbon, but at our own 
credulity in believing that this merelv blackened cloud 
could be made available as a/ic«/,ana a source of heat. 

Generally speaking, this black cloud is supx>08ed 
to be an aggregate or mass ff carbon, in the form of 
a sooty powder. This is, manifestly, an error, since 
that would assume that the three other products 
— ^nitrogen, carbonic acid, and steam — ^in their great 
volumes, had been neutralised, or lost, or otherwise 
disposed of. As, however, that is impossible, smoke 
must be taken as it is, — ^namely, a compound cloud of 
all thfse three gaseous bodies, together with the 
XK>rtion, more or less, of the solid, uncombined, visible 
free carbon, then in the fourth stage. Here, then, 
is a definition of smoke, which is susceptible of the 
most rigorous proof. 

We see the black cloud from a chimney extend- 
ing for miles along the horizon, and hence conclude 
that the quantity of carbon must be considerable 
to produce such an effect. Nothing but strict chemical 
inquiry could have enabled us to correct this error. 
By it we ascertain that this black cloud is tinted, 
literally but tinted, by the atoms of carbon, and which, 
though issuing in countiess myriads, are compara- 
tively insignificant in weight or volume, or in com- 
mercial value as a combustible. In truth, the eye 
is deceived as to the mass by the extraordinary 
colouring effect produced by the minuteness, but 
great number, of its atoms of carbon. 

And now as to the relative quantities of the 
several constituents of smoke : 1st, of the invisible 
nitrogen. As atmospheric air contains but 20 per 
cent, of oxygen, the remaining 80 per cent, bemg 
the nitrogen, passes away, invisible and uncombine£ 
If, then, a ton of coal requires, absolutely, for its com- 
bustion the oxygen of 300,000 cubic feet of air, the 
80 per cent., or 240,000 cubic feet of invisible and in- 
combustible nitrogen, forms the first ingredient of this 
black cloud. 2nd, of the invisible carbmic acid. 
This portion of the cloud may be estimated as equal 
in volume to the 20 per cent, of oxygen which had 
effected the combustion of the carbon both ot the gas 
and the coke of the coal. 3rd, of the invisible stfum 
formed by the combustion of the hydrogen of the 
gas. In this will be found the great source of the 
prevailing misapprehension ; yet no facts in chemistry 
are more accurately defined than those which belong 
to the formation, weight, and volume of the con- 
stituents of steam. 

ITie following extract from a paper read before the 
Institution of Civil Enc^eers, being from the re- 
port, already mentioned, by Professor Faraday to 
the Athenseum Club, is much to the point of this 
inquiry — particularly as regards the great volume 
of water resulting from the combustion of the coal- 



** All substanoes used for the pusposes of SUmninatloii ; 
be represented by oil and coal gaa. Both contain carbon 
hydrogen, and it is by the combustion of theae elements with 
oxygen of the air that light is evolved. The carbon produces 
bonie add, which is deleterious in its nature and opprearivt 
its action in dosed apartments. The kydroffin prodooei « 
A pound of oil contains about 0*12 of a pound of hydrogen, 0*7fl 
carbon, and O'l of oxygen. When btumt, it produces IM 
water, and 2*86 of carbonic acid; and the oxygen it takes fr 
the atmosphere is equal to that contained in 13 "2 7 cubic feel 
air. A pound of London gas contains on an average 0*8 of 
drogen, and 0*7 of carbon. It produces, when burnt, 3*0] 
water. 2*56 of carbonic acid gas, consumes 4-26 cnbio fest 
oxygen equal to the quantity contained in 19*3 cubical feet of 
A pint of oil, when burnt, produces a pint and a quartet 
water ; and a pound of gas, more than two and a ha\f powiOk 
wafer— the increase of weight being due to the absorption of o 
gen from the atmosphere — one part of hydrogen taking d 
parts, by weight, of oxygen to form water. A London Ar^ 
ga$ km^ in a closed shop whidow will produoei, in four koun, 
pints and a half of vaaUry to condense, or not, upon the glass or 
goods according to circumstances." 

To say, then, that above 900 lbs. weight of 'waj 
(nearly half the weight of the ton of coal consume 
passes from the fuiuace, and by the chimney, 
the form of steam, though produced by the b\ p 
cent, of hydrogen alone, which the coal contalQjGj 
may appear exaggeration : nevertheless, the iact^ 
unquestionable, the details of which it is here una 
cessary to repeat. They are given in the treatise i^ 
the CombuUion of Coal. Mow, when we considc 
the enormous mass of steam that would be pn 
duced by the vapour of this nearly half a ton weigh 
of water ^independently of the nitrogen and cai 
bonic acia), we can readily account lor Uie ma^ 
nitude of the cloudy vaporous column of the smote. 

The next consideration is, as to the value of tkt 
carbon which produces the darkened colour ot the 
smoke cloud. Now, the weight of this carbon, ia 
a cubic foot of black smoke, is not e(|ual to that 
of a single grain. Of the extraordinaiy light- 
absorbing property and colouring effect produced by 
the inappreciable myriads of atoms of this finely- 
divided carbon, forming part of the cloud of the steam 
alone, some idea may be formed by art<Jicially mixing 
some of it when in the deposited state of soot wit£ 
water. For this purpose, cuol down, inttntiontiLfi 
some of it from its luminous, high temperature, 
and collect it on a metallic plate held over a candJe 
or gas jet, and touching the flame. Let a siugk 
gtain uui^ht of this soot be gradually and inti- 
mately mixed on a pallet, as a painter would, with 
a pallet knife : first, with a few drops of gum-water, 
enlarging the quantity until it amounts to a spoonful 
On uiis mixture being poured into a gla^ globe 
containing a gallon of water, the whole mass, on 
being stin*ed, will become opaque, and of the colonr 
of inh. Here we have physical demonstration a( 
the extraordinary colouring effect of the minut^ 
divided carbon — a single grain weight being sum* 
cient to give the daik colour to a gallon of watei; 
Whatever then may be the quantity or number of ii| 
atoms, we see from the cloud of incombustible matter 
with which this caibon is so intimately associated 
as smoke, that even attempting its separation anl 
collection, independently of its combustion, hordets 
on absurdity. 

It has already been mentioned that carbonaceoai 
smoke may always be distinguished from gas by thi 
test of applying to it a sheet of paper. Whatevw 
may be the colour of the vapour as it rises from th^ 
coal in the retort or on an open fire, while tkere A 
still no flame, the paper will not be soiled by carbojy 
simply because it is inaccessible, being th^ in tlj| 
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fnt stage, as above shown, and in combination with 
the gaseous hydrogen. Whereas, in smoke, and after 
flame has been produced, the carbon, being then 
separated and cooled down from its state of flame, is 
encountered (as in the fuwrih stage) in the form of 
black atoms, aud will be deposited on the paper. 

It may here be noted that the mere motion of the 
smoky cloud as it ascends in the air, has all the pecu- 
limties of a body of dischaxeed steam with its rolling, 
ascending, and difiusive character. Its long con- 
tinuance in the suspended state in the atmosphere, 
is the reverse of what would be the case were it a 
mere mass of solid atoms of carbon. In calm weather 
we even see this black cloud ascending, vertically, 
and to a great height — ^a circumstance that is wholly 
incompatible with its greater specific gravity, were 
its atoms imattached to some vaporous or more buoy- 
ant body. 

In truth we cannot dissociate the ideas of the for- 
mation of the two atoms of steam (with their inferior 
specific gravity), from the simultaneous separation 
of the carbon with its comparatively high specific 
gravity, — this carbon being, in volume, as dispropor- 
tionate to that of the sttam, as the car is to the 
kiUoon to which it is attached. As regards this 
disproportion in bulky we know that the volume of 
each atom of steam is 1 ,800 times greater than that of 
the atom of water from which it was formed. Here, 
done, then, would be a ratio of 3,600 to one. When, 
also, we consider the temperature, and high pressure, 
and consequent enormous expansion of this steam, 
at the moment of its formation; and passing from 
the chimney (the atom of carbon, or solid, alone 
retaining its original diminutive buUc), we are enabled 
correctly to appreciate the relative volumes of the 
minute combustible carbon, and the incombustible 
steam. Were it possible to examine microscopically 
this smoke, it would be seen that each atom of the 
carbon was mechanically attracted by, and adhering 
to, two or more spherical atoms of steam, possibly 
multiplying by reflection its appearance and effect 
as from so many mirrors. We see that by virtue of 
this adhesion to the atoms of steam, it obtains its 
ascending power and buoyancy, as the car does from 
tht balloon. 

Nevertheless, in contempt of chemical truth, and 
even common observation, we persevere in speaking 
of the combustion of the cloud of smoke. It surely 
would be as easy, more rational, and more correct, to 
speak of its prevention. Had even these terms 
been properly understood, the absurdity of the late 
Metropolitan Act, for the " combustion of the smoke 
of furnaces," would have been too obvious to have 
had the sanction of Parliament. 

In looking at the result of imperfect combustion 
of the carbon of the gas and its conversion into the 
black element of soot, it may here be observed that 
the mere waste of so much fuel is insignificant in 
mischievous agency in comparison to the effect of 
its deposit in the form of the most powerful non- 
conductor of heat, in the tubes and flues of the 
boiler, — ^thus effectively neutralising their value as 
heating surfaces. Those, therefore, who insist on 
asserting that smoke is a combustible, and may be 
homed, should be prepared to show how this cloud 
of watery vapour and gaseous matter can be sepa- 
rated from its minute complement of carbon : — for, 
until that separation is effected, it is as absurd to 
apeak of the combustion of the cloud of smoke f as it 
would be of converting the air in the cloud of dust, 
which blows alonj? our streets, to a profitable manure, 



for the mere sake of the particles of solid matter 
which it holds in suspension. 

Looking, then, at this cloudy mass with reference 
to combustibility, we see that since the separation 
of the carbon from its accompanying cloud is practi- 
cally impossible, its oombostion is equally so. 

Finally, we see that the caiuse of the formation of 
smoke is, the absence of the proper supply of air to 
the combustion of the gas (the only combustible that 
it contains), at the time when from its hitfh tempera^ 
lure of incandescence it was best fitted to receive it. 
So long, then, as due consideration to the providing 
for the admission of this supply of air to the furnace, 
at the proper time and in the proper quantity, be but 
little attended to ; and that our practical engineers 
regard the question as of secondary importance, or 
almost with neglect, we cannot expect any reforma- 
tion of the system of furnace details and arrange- 
ments, — ^yet the presence of the air in the dramatis 
persohte of combustion, concurrently with that of 
the fuel, is as essential to the proper denouement in 
the furnace performance, as would be the presence 
of both the hero and the heroine to that of a theatrical 
drama. AVe can no more dispense with the exits 
and the entrances of the air and the fuel, in the one 
case, than with those of Hamlet and Ophelia in the 
other. 
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OF THE EXPENSE OR ECONOMY IN EREOTINa AND WORK- 
ING THE SEVERAL PLANS. 

On this head nothing can be determined, nor any 
reliable results obtained, even from the statements of 
the patentees themselves. Assertion is met 
coimter assertion. Certificates of success are fol 
lowed by equally creditable statements of failure j ! 
and as the causes of either are, in no instance, ex- i| 
plained or examined, no means exist for obtaining Ij 
any information either as to expense or economy. ; 
The result is, that the manufacturing public are per- | 
plexed. They are not experimenters, out of their ,j 
proper spheres, and are thus left at the mercy of the 
most plausible smoke-burning pretender. In this 
way, manufacturers are often led to allow patentees 
to begin their operations, or alterations of furnaces, 
and subsequently^ find themselves involved in a heavy 
expenditure which they have no way of avoiding. 

In one case which came within the knowledge of 
the writer, a person, wholly illiterate, had, never- 
theless, the address some years back to obtain credit 
for ingenuity as a hot-air and smoke - burning 
patentee, not only with many manufacturers, but 
even with the Admiralty, and to be allowed to intro- 
duce his apparatus at a considerable expense and 
detention into a Government vessel, the Urgent, at 
Woolwich ; and had also obtained an Admiralty order 
to introduce his supposed patent (for he really haa none) 
into her Majesty's yacht, but of which, subsequently, 
he did not avail himself. The writer watched the 
whole proceedings dming some months, and it is 
needless to say it was attended with absolute failure. 
Considerable expense was incurred, and the whole 
was ultimately removed : no investigation, however, 
followed, nor was the public informed either of the 
cause of failure or of the fact itself. The so-called 
patentee, however, continued his deceptive state- 
ments and advertisements^ still assertmsr that he 
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aould bum the smoke and save 20 per cent, of the 
fuel, — the parties injured being often well pleased to 
pa J his charges (in one case to the amount of £50), 
smd get rid both of the man and his apparatus. 

Of the expense in erecting and working any of 
the proposed plans, nothing reliable, therefore, can 
be stated. Where complicated apparatus or mecha- 
ucal power is employed, with troublesome altera- 
tions of flues and furnace setting, not only must the 
first cost be proportionate, but the movmg power 
must also be taken into account, together with the 
" Eoyalty/* or other source of profit to the patentee, 
[n funeral, the heavy sums charged bear no pro- 
portion to the actual outlay ; yet the patentee must 
M remunerated, and the mode of remunerating him 
liy a " Itoyalty " has been adopted. 
^ Now, when it is considered that perfect combus- 
tion depends, exdusiTcly, on the moae and extent to 
irhich the combustible and the air are brought to- 
other, as in the ordinary gas burners, and the simple 
means by which this can he effected, there can be no 
Instifiable room for any heavy cost. The use of a 
few perforated iron plates, bncks, or fire tiles, con- 
bainmg some 400 or 600 orifices, cannot exceed a 
moderate expense. 

. The enunciation, however, of that fact at once 
raised a hornet's nest of opponents. All possible 
injury and destruction of iSie boilers, as already 
mentioned, was predicted as the inevitable result of 
odmitting cold air. Patentees, whose sole object 
was the obtaining a livelihood, could not reconcile 
the introduction of a more simple or less costly appa- 
ratus. There was no profit to be made by such, 
EUid the whole community of mechanical inventors, 
speculative patentees, and furnace builders, were 
soon in open hostility to a principle which left no 
tnargin for high charges. Nevertheless, many have 
since wisely, though silently and unacknowledged, 
made such the basis of their respective patents, 
adding more or less complicated, but unnecessary, 
machinery to justify their claims to originality and 
patent right. 



SECTION IX. 

Of THB VnAffaOkh APPLIOATIOlf OT THE PRINCIPLES 
HEREIN EXFLAINEI). 

In illustration of the principles described in this 
essay, and to give the whole a practical bearing, the 
following section is accompanied by explanatory 
drawings, ^m which the engineer and boiler-maker 
will see how cheaply and simply these principles 
have been successfully applied. 

To enable the mere owners of furnaces of them- 
selves to remove the smoke nuisance from their own 
premises, or expect that any specific or general law 
oould be laid down to meet the endless varieties of 
malconstruction of furnaces that occur in practice, 
would be as impossible as to give rules by which 
every man might become his own physician and cor- 
rect the derangements of his own bodily system, or 
become his own architect or engineer. The public 
cannot be acq^uainted with the principles on which 
chemical action and combustion depend, and which 
decide the question of a well-proportioned furnace or 
boiler, much less to reduce them to practice. It 
would be deceiving ourselves were we to expect that 
any but engineers or professional persons, oesigners 



of the various classes of fiiniaees and boilers, oould 
give them the necessary attention. With the vieW) 
then, of enabling such to avoid those antiquated erron 
which sounder views and more enlightened practice 
have pointed out, the following observations are here 
offered. 

It continues to be asserted that the " whole ques- 
tion of furnaces and boilers is one of mere dimen" 
sions,^ This error demands attention. Its authon 
forget that there is the previous question to be de- 
cided—namely, how these dimensions are to be OBeer^ 
t 'lined ? This can only be solved by inquiry into 
the purposes which such dimensions are to effect.- 
Scientific examination muit therefore take the lead, and 
determine the proper mechanical proportions and 
details of those vessels in which combustion is to be 
effected. We must here bear in mind that in the 
furnace we have to provide for the combustion of two 
distinct classes of fuel, namely, — ^the gaseous and the 
solid, or coke part of the coaL As regards the 
latter, we need not here stop to examine the con- 
ditions of its combustion, inasmuch as it has no con> 
nexion with the question of smoke ; — our business is 
with the former. 

The time is within our own recollection, when, to 
have spoken of the combustion of the gaseous por- 
tion of coal, apart from the coal itself , would Eave 
been unintelligible. We of the present day are, 
however, so familiar with the use of the gas from 
coal, both for illuminating and heating purposes, 
that such distinction is not only unobjectionable, but 
absolutely necessary, when treating practically of 
the use of coal. In speaking of this process, as we 
would of any other, from chemical to culinary, we 
have to consider, — First, the quantities of each in- 
gredient employed, — and, secondly, the mode of 
bringing them together. 

In the case of the furnace, our task is easy. We 
have but two ingredients to deal with, — ^namely, 
the gaseous fuel, and (he air. To say that precise 
quantities of each are necessary to obtain a given 
result, is only to say what is common to all processes. 
This may be illustrated by the reference to the action 
of the lungs. The blood circulating through the 
lungs requires a given quantity of air in promoting 
respiration and sustaining life. The same law pre- 
vails in sustaining combustion in the furnace. In 
the former the ingredients are the bio'd and the air 
— ^in the latter, the gas and the air. As regards thi 
lungs, we are told by authority^,^ that about 150 
ounces of blood are propelled into the lungs per 
minute, and that the quantity of air to be inhaled in 
the same time will be about 400 cubic inches. As 



1 *' Tho langs, in their totality, are more vascular organs than aMj 
other partd of the body ; in fact, in a givin time, they receive pre- 
cisely the same amount of blood as the whole of the rest of the sys* 
tem. At every time that the heart beats it sends by one of its cavities 
— the right ventricle— into the lungs two ounces qf blood t whilst by 
another of its cavities— the left ventricle —it drives into the body aa 
equal quantity of the vital fluid. The heart beats, upon an avarsfS^ 
about 75 times in a minute ; so that in that period of time 150 mmm 
qf blood are propelled into the lungs ; in the course of one huur. 56t 
pounds, and in twenty-fuur hours, 13,488 pounds, or above 24 hogs- 
heads. Such is the enormous amount of blood circulating Inees* 
santly through the pulmonary texture. The quantity of atmospheric 
air admitted by the wind-pipe is proporti&tuUly large : at each timf 
we inspire there enter into the lungs about 20 cubic inches uf air, 
and there being 20 respirations in a minute, 400 eubk tndiei q^ air 
enter in that time, 14 cubic feet pL>r hour, and 366 cubic feet, or 36 
hogsheads, per diem. Now, what, it may be asked, is the object 
uf this vast amount of liquid and gaseous matter being sent to the 
lungs? It is essentially to purify the blood by unloading it sC 
carbonic acid."— Lecture delivered at Liverpool and Manchester oil 
the Unheal thin ess of Towns, by B. D. Grainger, Lectorsr on Pby> 
slology at St. Thomas's HospitaL 
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tegsrda the furnace^ each hundred pounds weight of 
eoal produces about dOO cubic feet of ^s,<— each of 
whicn requires the oxygen of ten cubic feet of air 
^thus: 

75 pulflatlons as ISOoonoes of blood sb 400 cubic Inches of air. 
100 lbs. of coal as 600 cubic feet of gas =» 5,000 cubic feet of air. 

As these laws of nature cannot be dispensed with, 
how faulty must be the practice which overlooks this 
necessarv consideration of relative quantities , and 
the inatrention to onej out of the two ingredients em- 
ployed, — namely, the air. . 

The usual custom on coal bein^ thrown into a fur- 
nace is to close the door, the air being thus abso- 
htely excfuded. Yet, with equal consistency might 
we close the passage of the air to the lungs. Con- 
scious, however, that air is necessary, but without 
inquiry, and regardless of the quantity for which 
access should be provided, it is taken for granted (and 
even still insisted on by many), that enough will pass 
to the gases above the fuel {from the ash-pit up- 
wards), through the incandescent portion of the pre- 
ceding charge, and the farther body of each fresh 
charge. The error and impolicy of this has been 
already and conclusively decided by Professor Daniell, 
in his letter inserted in a preceding section. A 
moment's consideration should have suggested that 
the air, so entering, would have its own special duty 
io perj^orm, namely,— the effecting the combustion of 
that incandescent fiiel ;— andfurtner, that the largest 
quantity of combustible gas would be generated from 
^ch new charge, at the very time when the quantity 
of air that could possibly pass through such two 
bodies of superincumbent fuel, would be most re- 
stricted, and utterly unequal to the demand. 

It has been shown (section 6) that in round num- 
bers the gas of a ton of bituminous coal measures 
10,000 cubic feet, requiring 100,000 cubic feet of air, 
while the coke portion of the same ton weight will re- 
quire a farther amount of at least 200,000 cubic feet 
—the gross volume of 300,000 cubic feet being thus 
absolutely required for the use of each ton of coal, in- 
dependently of the excess, or double quantity, je- 
ferred to by Professor Daniell. 

The next consideration is how these two large 
quantities of gas and air can be best brought into 
contact, and in this lies the important feature as re- 
gards the non-formation of smoke. On this we may 
again refer to the limgs, and learn a lesson from 
Nature. The lungs in their wonderftil structure, are 
80 constituted that the air is enabled to perform its 
functions by virtue of that extent of surface which 
their cellular character affords. One of the highest 
and most recent authorities, Professor Lehman, 
observes : — 

" The mechaaical momenta of the action of the lungs depend 
upon the manner and the degree in which the bodies acted upon 
(Tideiicet, the blood and the atmospheric air) are brought into 
•ontaet with each other. Tliat the elastic atmosphere and the 
Uquid blood are separated by an extremely delicate moistened 
nmbrane. Although the interchange maybe somewhat retarded 
lU these membranes, Nature has compensated for these impedi- 
ments by giving an extraordinary degree of expansion to the swface 
nf eontaeL The extremely delicate distribution of the blood and 
air yessels affords an immense extent o/superjMes in a smattspaee^ and 
enablee the processes to be widely diffused."^ 

Doctor Reid observes, of this extent of surface, 
that 400 square feet may be taken as near the truth. 

The analogy between the means by which the air 
and the blood are brought into contact in the lungs, 

> PhysioU)fficdl Chemistry, by Professor C. O. Lehman, printed 



and the air and the gas in the fiimace, is highly in- 
structive. In the former, the process is effect^ in the 
short period of each inspiration by the extraordinary 
extension of superficies and means for obtaining indi- 
vidual contact. So in the latter, in imitation of 
Nature, we should, as far as possible, increase the 
means of contact between the atoms of the air and the 
gas. In both, mechanical expedients are necessary 
to counteract or compensate for the shortness of time 
allowed, arising, in the lungs, from the rapidity iA 
inspiration and expiration : in the furnace, from the 
rapiditr of the draught and current through it. It 
is to this rapidity (and which can only be counter- 
acted by mechanical appliances) that the attention 
of the practical engineer should be directed, seeing 
that we have no provision in the furnace such as 
Nature has given me lungs by their cellular construc- 
tion. Were the lungs to De merely filled with air, as 
if thev were a jar or a bladder, they would be utterly 
insufficient for their necessary frmctions : so, the mere 
filling the fomaoe with air would be equally insuffi- 
cient for producing that mixture and dimision on 
which combustion absolutely depends. 

It has been already shown that in an Argand gas 
lamp the surface for contact is obtained by the gas 
issuing into the air through numerous small orifices. 
In the frimace, to effect the same purpose the engineer 
has only to reverse the arrangement by causing the 
air to issue to gas within the chamber by numerous 
orifices and in divided streams or films, thus mechani- 
cally expediting the necessary mixture and contact. 
By this means, even for the largest frimaces, the air 
may be so iatroduced that instantaneous combustion 
will be effected as each jet or atom of air is intro- 
duced. This is truthfolfy indicated by the pyro- 
meter. 

Take for instance the class of frimaces which ere 
largely instrumental in creating the smoke nuisance 
where there is neither boiler nor steam, and which 
are used for heating iron plates and bars (a drawing 
of such furnace which luis been in operation during 
the last ten years will be hereafter given), showing 
how the principle has been successfrdly reduced to 
practice. 

By attention to the conditions here to be pointed 
out, the designers of furnaces will be enabled cor- 
rectly to determine the formation and relative propor- 
tions of the several parts, with reference to the 
frmctions of each. In the absence of such inquiry, 
however, certain empyrical laws are laid down, and 
determined by the slide rule (see Treatise on the Com^ 
bvstion of Coal, chap. I. page 44). This is attempting 
to decide the mechanical proportions of a complicated 
vessel before ascertaining the purposes for which it 
is intended. It is here proposed to reverse this prac- 
tice, and begin by considering the respective duties 
which each part of a frimace or boiler has to peif orm, 
and from these to determine practically their rela- 
tive sizes, areas, and other details. These will be 
examined under the following heads, viz. — 

1st, — Of the chamber of the frimace and the area 
above the friel. 

2nd, — Of the ash-pit and the area below the fuel. 

3rd, — Of the means and mode by which the air 
should be admitted to the gas in the chamber. 

4th, — Of the required quantity of air in referenee 
to the draught. 

6th, — Of the passages through which the products 
of combustion are carried away. 

of flue, or run, along 



6th, — Of the distance, lei 
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The mere enameration of these necessary heads 
4Bhows how fruitless would be the attempt to qualify 
the public, or those who ask, what they are to do, 
in correcting the imperfections of their own smoke- 
makinff furnaces, and which may probably be erro- 
neous m many of these particulars. 

1st, — Of the area or space in the chamber of the 
furnace above the ^el. 

In this chamber the gases have first to be venerated 
from the coal; then to be brought into the neces- 
sary contact with the air ; and further to undergo the 
first process towards combustion, namely, the conver- 
sion mto flame ; and all within a fraction of a second 
of time. Here are both mechanical and chemical 
reasons for providing an enlarged chamber,^ neverthe- 
less the prevailing and erroneous practice is, to make 
it long, narrow, sk allow, and cyUndrical; and appa- 
rently for the sole purpose of insuring greater strength 
in resisting the very high pressure now so much 
advocated. 

As a practical rule this chamber, in sqaare-flued 
marine boilers, should have at least eighteen inches 
in height above the fuel ; a greater height, neces- 
sarily, beiug required in semicircular furnaces. If 
the height be less, and the charge heavy, the draught 
may carry both gas and air into the cooling regions 
of the fines, before those processes of Nature can be 
completed, and smoke will consequently be produced. 
Here, then, in the deficiency of chamher space, not in 
the size of the boiltT, lies practically tne cause of 
the mischief arising from what is called ** forcing the 
fires,'^ which Mr. Fairbairn justly calls " the gangrene 
which corrupts the whole system" — the mischief of 
forcing the fires bein^ equally experienced in furnaces 
where there is no boiler, and consequently, no ques- 
tion of btiiler space can arise. But there is another 
{gangrene whicn has a prior claim on our reprobation, 
-—namely, the constructing boilers with fiimaces so 
limited m their fines and several areas, as to render 
this /orewp and heavy firing absolutely necessary for 
obtaining the required quantity of heat and steam. 
For how can we reconcile the placing furnaces with 
«rates of 6 or 8 feet in length, in semicircular fines of 
but 2 feet or 2 feet 6 inches in diameter ? 

On this point of forcing there is, practically, much 
misapprehension. When we speak of ** want of boiler 
space, or, " forcing the boiler, ^^ — we really mean, want 
of fumnee space, and forcing the fires. We cannot 
force a boiler j but we may force the action of the 
fires, as we would in an open house grate, by con- 
tinually stirrine and charging, and thus increasing 
the quantity of coals consumed in given times. By 
stirrinff up a large charge of coal, a greater evolu: 
tion of gas is produced than can be supplied and 
mixed with air fc^7Atii the time available; conse- 
quently, much will pass away in the form of uncon- 
sumed carbon or smoke. Forcing the fires, then, may 
be as injurious with Inrge, as with small boilers. 

2ndly, — Of the area of the ash-pit, below the fuel. 
Here we find a similar error in making this long 
and shallow. The proportions as regards the chamber 
may be considered applicable to the ash-pit, — the 
object being to enable the air to rise with a moderate 
-velocity equally to oil parts of the fuel and bars, and 
thus avoid an objectionable cun-ent towards the back 
^nd, by which the incandescent fuel would be there 
more rapidly consumed, and tJie bars consequently 



1 Mr. Murray obwrves, •• a roomy funiace is desirable. Asa lar^e 
fnraace is found by experience greatly to facilitate the admiztui-e of 
tlie gasei, and to enaure their more perfect oombustion, aa well 
as to afford the most effective kind of heating surface, it is of great 

"■^ — — «■ *v«* fVAMo oVintiM Ko ml^nf^i n^ i.w»«»w. yt..^^ jfc « ^.... w 



become imcovered. This is a far more importaat 
circumstance than is usually supposed; for if the 
bars be not equally covered, and particularly at the 
sides and back end, the air will there enter in uncon- 
trolled quantities, defeating all arrangements for its 
regulation. 

3rdly, — Of the mode by which the air should be 
admitted to the gas in the furnace chamber. 

If the air be admitted in a body, as when the 
door is opened, a cooling efiect will be the result 
To avoid this, it will be seen by the accompanying 
drawings, how the air should* be admitted, in a 
divided state, through small orifices, though suffi- 
cient in number to allow the gross required quantity 
to pass inwards at a rate not exceeding 5 feet lineal 
per second. This rate has been practically ascer- 
tained. To apply this, take the case of a furnace 
having 12 square feet of bar surface (say 5 feet by 
2 feet 6 inches). If the draught be active, there should 
be an area for the introduction of the air of about 
5 squ'ire inches for each square foot of qr'ite surface: 
or, in the gross 60 square inches. The estimating 
these proportions has been the result of long ex- 
perience. Taking, then, 5 half-inch orifices as equal 
in area to 1 square »ncA,— 300 of these orifices should 
be provided for a furnace of such dimensions. 

It has been proved, that it is a matter of indiffe- 
rence where these air distributor orifices may be 
placed, provided they secure the admission of the air 
to the flame before its temperature is too much reduced, 
and the carbon has entered th^ fourth stage, as already 
explained, or smoke will be formed. 

In the case of multitubular and other short boilers 
with short runs, the orifices may be judiciously placed 
in the door box, or surrounding it, as is showa in 
several of the accompanjring drawings. Should 
there not, however, be sufficient space in that quarter 
for the required number, a portion of them ma.j be 
introduced through a perforated distributor box fixed 
in the lower part of the bridge. In both these ways 
the principle has been applied during many years 
in the furnaces of numerous land boilers and steam 
vessels ; — in several of the mail contract packets, and 
in other large steamers plying between Liverpool, 
Dublin and Belfast. where, however (as is too 
often the case), radical defects exist in the construc- 
tion of the boilers and furnaces, the application of 
the principle can, of course, be but partially car- 
ried out. 

This demands the serious consideration of practical 
men; for, if boilers and their furnaces be so im- 
perfectly constructed that Nature's processes cannot 
be effected with the rapidity necessary for producing 
the required quantity of heat and steam, there can 
be no relief or remedy, and imperfect combustion, 
with its accompanying smoke, must be the conse- 
quence. 

4thly, — Of the admission of the required quantity 
of air m reference to the draught. 

Here is a point the neglect of which has been the 
source of numerous errors and failures. To say that 
the draught is sufficient, is to assume that the 
required quantify of air absolutely obtains access* 
This, however, involves a serious oversight. The 
rate at which the air passes through the apertures 
being so much under the influence of the available 
draught, the introduction of the required quantity 
becomes a more difficult matter than at first siffht 
would appear. We must, therefore, distinguish be- 
tween the apparent and the available draught, and 
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ifrijices may be provided, yet the due quantity of air 

ffiuji ease (and which is of frequent occurrence in 
steam-vessels^ the gas will be but imperfectly supplied^ 
and sinoke will be generated. 

A case in point may here be mentioned. For the 
aiz ftirnaces of the Prince of Wales steamer, the 
proper numberof air orifices was provided both at the 
4oor and the bridge ; ' the gases, however, were still 
imperfecdy c(Misumed, and smoke was continuously 
made. The engineer, on one occasion, suspecting 
that the air was obstructed in its approach to the 
engine-room by injudicious high loaning on deck, a 
temporary apparatus was supplied, worked by four 
men, by which air was forced, not into thefuruaoee, 
hut downwards into the stoke-room and on the level of 
the floor. This put the whole to rights. The due 
quantity of air was then present to enter the fur- 
naces ; the combustion of the gas was perfect ; the 
pressure of steam increased ; and no smoke formed. 
Practically, then, a deficiency of draught presents 
the most frequent, though unsuspected, source of 
failure, where the proper number of orifices for ad- 
mission of the air is provided. In steam-vessels, 
the first cause of a deficient available draught is the 
want of heiaht in the chimney, it being restricted to 
about 40 feet, although for one-half the number 
of fdrnaces on land it would have been 120 to 150 
feet high. The only alternative, then, is to increase 
the temperature wi&in the chimney. To procure 
the required draught there must be either a high or 
a hot chimney. Now, a high chimney is unattainable 
in a steam vessel, and a hot one can only be obtained 
at a ruinous waste of heat. 

In steam-vessels, the providing an adequate access 
of air to the stoke-room is not sufficiently attended 
to. The hatchway, or grating intended for its ad- 
mission, is usually placed directly above the furnace 
doors and stokers' heads. Yet, as the air in the stoke- 
room is necessarily over-heated by the large hot 
boilers, open ash-pits, and the hot cylinders of the 
engine, the heated air so produced naturally ascende, 
issuing by the very space which had been provided 
for the descent of the cold au-. The result is, a 
deficient circidation, and inadequate available supply 
of air to the lower part of the stoke-room. In such 
case, the furnace gases being insufficiently supplied, 
the stoker has no alternative but fortnng thefiresy by 
constant stirring and charging, until the furnaces 
are comparatively full. 

But the draught may also be impeded by a restricted 
area for the wr^M of the products, as well as the ingress 
of the air, as hereafter shown. In such case, the only 
resource is creating an artificial draught, since, unless 
the required volume of air absolutely obtains admis- 
sion to the furnace, more or less of the g^eous por- 
tions of the fuel must pass away, either as unde- 
composed and unconsumed gas of a brown colour, or 
as unconsumed carbon, in me form of smoke, of a 
decided 6/acA:e»erf hue. The draught, then, maybe 
artificially increased by propulsion or exhaustion. 
This, however, does not belong to the subject of this 
Essay, and has been fully considered in the treatise 
On the Combustion of Coal. 

5thly. Of the passagesthrough which the products 
of combustion pass from the furnace to the chimney. 
These products must necessarily be large, and the 
more perfect the combustion of the gas, the greater 
will be their volume. On this head, modem practice 
is often much at fault. Not taking into account 
the separate but additional yolome of air required for 



the combustion of the gas of the coal, the area for 
draught has hitherto been much underrated. From 
a ton of coal, where the due quantities of air are in- 
troduced, the volume of its products cannot be less 
than a miliion cubic feet — considering their high tem- 
perature and expanded volume on passing from the 
furnace — ^a volume which would fill a tube of twelve 
inches square, and nearly 200 miles long. It is need- 
less to say that unless provision be made for the escape 
of this large volume, the admission of the required 
quantity of air cannot he effected. 

The first place where egress of these products runs 
the risk of being obstructed is, in the passage over 
the bridge — the throat of ih<Q furnace. At this point, 
an area should be provided of from twenty to thirty 
square inches for each square foot of grate surface, 
according to the strength of the draug^ht and the 
quantity of fuel the fiSnace may contam. In this 
respect, the practice of the present day is peculiarly 
erroneous. Numerous instances might be adduced in 
which this passage is restricted to one-half, often to 
one-third the required area. The result must be, 
that if the proper quantity of air obtain admission 
to the gas in the chamber of the furnace, a com- 
mensurate reduction must necessarily take place in 
the supply by the ash-pit. In such case, less coal 
will be consumed, less heat produced, less gas gene- 
rated, and less steam supplied. Thus, in correcting 
one evil — ^the formation of smoke — ^from a deficiency 
of air to the gas, another will be created — namely, 
a reduction oif steam for the engine, caused by defi- 
ciency of air by the ash -pit to the solid friel on the bars. 

To put a case of frequent occurrence : suppose the 
introduction of 6,000 cubic feet of air be required cash 
minute; — say, 2,000 for the combustion of the gas 
in the chamber, and 4,000 for that of the incan- 
descent solid fuel or coke on the bars. Now, if the 
throat area be so restricted that a gross volume of 
but one half, say 3,000, or any lesser quantity 
than the 6,000 cubic feet can find a vent, per 
minute, it is obvious that either the one supply or the 
other must be reduced below that which nature demands. 
Either the gas or the solid fuel must be insuffi- 
ciently supplied. In the one case, much of the car- 
bon wHI pass away in the form of unconsumed gas 
or smoke ; in the other case, there will be a dimi- 
nished action in the furnace and less coal will be 
consumed. 

Mr. Fairbaim, among his " Kecommendations for 
the Prevention of the Smoke Nuisance," observes, 
" 5thly, — ^In all cases of active combustion the system 
of dinusion of air through the furnace doors, behind 
the bridge, or in both, should be used to prevent the 
air having a cooling effect.'' This is well put, seeing 
that the same quantity of air when introduced on 
the diffusion prmciple, which produces instant and 
complete combustion, would, if injudiciously intro- 
duced in masses through the uncovered bars, or 
by the door, instantly produce a serious cooling effect. 

Here we have an explanation of the cause of the 
stoker's too frequent complaint, — that " when he 
consumes the smoke he has a deficiency of steam," 
— the cause of which he is unable to discover or 
understand, and which single fact, insteadof leading to 
further inquiry, is often i^norantly set down as the 
necessary result of the admission of the air to the gas. 
The fact is, the true quantity of air required for 
the combustion of the gaseous portion of the coal is 
so little thought of, and so generally underrated, that 
when the full supply is admitted to both gaseous and 
soHdfuel, the gross volume of products is then so 
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much greater than had heen contemplated, that the 
irea for their escape is too frequently found deficient, 
^a case illustrative of this effect will be given here- 
ifter. This restriction of the area of exit for the pro- 
ducts of the furnace is ^culiarly incident to the 
double-flued cylindrical boilers. 

To reduce this to practice, — assuming a good 
draught to a furnace, say, 4 feet by 2 feet, equal to 
B square feet of bar sur&ce, and sulowing 24 s<][uare 
inches for each, there should be a gross sectional 
area over the bridge of 192 square inches, bein^ 
about 8 inches high, to the crown of a square-topped 
furnace. Now, suppose the furnace to be enlarged 
from 4 to 6 feet in length, — ^making it 12 square 
feet gf grate surface. It is manifest, that in such 
case, the throat area for the enlarged volume of 
escaping products should also be enlarged in a corre- 
sponding ratio. That area should then be 1 2 x 24= 288 
square inches instead of 192, or, say, 12 inches to the 
crown above the bridge. This may be taken as the ave- 
rage dimensions of the throat area in marine furnaces. 

Assuming then that both the gas and the coke of 
the coal entered fully into combustion, the products 
for which the area of escape must be provided, will be 
about 6,000 cubic feet per minute. Here would 
seem a simple incontrovertible inference, viz., that 
the area for exit of the products of combustion should 
be enlarged in the ratio of the increased grate bar 
surface, and the quantity of fuel consumed. Strange 
to say, however, such is practically neglected. Fur- 
naces are often enlarged from 8 or 10 square feet, to 
15 or 20 feet, without any enlargement of the throat 
area for eacit, and which may he taken as the tnie 
area that is to decide the amount of available draught. 

So extraordinary an oversight may be compared 
to that of the experimenter who requiring mat a 
vessel containing a gallon of water be emptied in one 
minute, by a pipe of a given diameter, should never- 
theless double the quantity of water, and yet expect 
the vessel to be emptied within the same time by 
the same pressure, and through the same orifice of 
discharge. This certainly would merit the name 
of sheer stupidity, yet see how near we approach to 
this in practice. Take the case of many recently- 
constructed boilers, with cylindrical flue-furnaces, 
of 2 feet diameter each, as in the annexed figure. 




The bars wiU here occupy 4 inches, and the bridge 
.inqtuir-tiuis leading bat 14 iaekes for both ■&& 



ash-pit and semicircular throat area, giving but | 
inches in the centre, above the bridge, equal to abo 
120 square inches. Now this area is not more thll 
would be sufficient for a furnace of but 2 feet Icfil 
and 2 feet wide. Can we then conceive a case moii 
inconsistent with the simplest arithmetical calculi 
tions than making a furnace with so restricted il 
area, not two feet, hut Jive or six feet long"? 
If this be tabulated, we shall see how ("■ 
of all efficiency would be such an arrangement, 
following will show what ought to be the reh 
areas of the throat of a fiirmtce, and its grate-b 
surface: — , 

Area in ReqidN^ 

Sopposed Grow area inches per gronvm^ 

length Width. in iquare tMiuarefoot inchetat 

ofAamaoe. feet offtimaoei. the throai 

2 feet X 2 feet 6 in. s Siq.fiBet. X 24 inches. = 129 inchis 

8„ x2„6in.= 7ft.6in.X24„ =180 „ 

4 „ X 2 „ 6 in. =10 feet X 34 „ = 240 „ 

6 „ X2 „ e in. =12 ft. 6 in. X 24 „ =800 „ 

e „ x2 „ 6 in. =15 feet X 24 „ =860 „ 

This table at once suggests a practical rule m 
ascertaining the proper area of a Uimace erate, vi 
— Measure the area of the throat above tne brid^ 
in square inches ; divide this by 24 (that being tl 
number due to each foot of furnace), and the prodiu 
will give the correct area, in square feet, which tt 
fire grate should have. So, to ascertain if the are 
over the bridge be sufficient for the discharge o 
the products of combustion, — multiply the numbd 
of square feet which the furnace may have by 2(1 
and the product will give the area in square inchJ 
which should be provided. Let this simple test M 
applied by any owner of a furnace, and he will sooa 
discover the cause of the prevalence of smoke on the 
one hand, or the deficiency of steam on the other. 

6th. Of the run or distance along which the heated 
products have to pass from the fiimace. 

This distance may be taken as equivalent to and^ 
representing the time given for the transmission of the 
heat to the water. Neither time nor distance, how- 
ever, can be curtailed, without a commensurate dimi- 
nution of effect. In this respect, the multitubular 
system is peculiarly defective, and attended with a 
wasteful expenditure of heat. The mere increase 
in the number, or ag^gate internal sui^ace of the 
tubes, is no compensation for the shortness of the dit' 
tance and the diminution of time during which thtf 

Products are passing from the frimace to the chinmeyi 
'o this deficiency of run is owing the great expel 
diture of heat in the locomotive, and in aU multi- 
tubular boilers. 

Of the error of estimating the gross internal arelt 
of the tubes as so much heat-transmitting surface 
we need no other testimony than that of the tube! 
themselves, since, in breaking up old boUers it is not 
unfrequently foimd that many, and even one-half the 
number, appear to have never been brought into 
action. In truth, in tubular boilers using bitominone 
coal, the tubes, as steam-generators, are comparatively 
of little value, and the tubes may be considerea 
merely in the character of checks, to prevent tiie too 
rapid passage of the products to tbe cninmey, owutf 
to the shortness of the run and time aLlowe<L A 
drawing will hereafter be given specially applicable 
to this point 

This being the ordinary case in marine tabolar 
boilers, the result is, that the generation of the steam 
is confined, almost exclusively, to the plate surfiioe 
in immediate connexion with the fdmaces, with tiie 
necessary accompaniment/orcin<7 the fires: while tilio 
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that would have been producedonder a moderate 
of firing, had the ffases been brought fully into 
instion, is necessarilj lost in the form of smoke, 
the serious disadvantage of lining the interior 
le tubes and smoke-box with a coat of noncon- 
_ soot. 

!!As a practical rule, then, from 40 to 80 feet lineal 
luyin^ according to the size of the furnace) should 
I provided between the fumace-bridffe and the 
mnej, along which the heated products travel, 
fing out heat in their course to the water. If the 
Itance be less (as in the case of multitubular and 
wt boilers) there must be a proportionate loss of 
it heat -which should have been available for the 
pneration of steam ; and a larger quantity escaping 
f the take>up and chimney, necessarily exposing 
Bfth to the risk of heias injuriously over-heated. 
Before concluding this section it may be advisable 
» point to some of those errors of improper areas and 
Imensions which are of most frequent occurrence. 
Bake, for instance, the case of bakers' ovens. These 
« not un&equently placed under the street footway, 
ild in pairs, having the products of the double fires 
d to an ordinary house flue, with a common chimney 
Vt on it. As these ovens are thus necessarily great 
Hokers, they are frequently complained against, 
ti their owners never seem to suspect that the main 
I of the nuisance is the restricted area of the 
^ey draught. 

e following case of imperfect construction merits 

tion, as bemg an illustration of the vicious appli- 

of the multitubular system. The annexed 

represents one of the furnaces of a steamer 




which is an incurable smoke maker. It is 6 feet 
long, the flame passing into 72 tubes of 2| inches 
diameter. The radical defect here consists in the 
total want of run, or distance, by reason of the close 
proximity of the tubes to the fuel, as in locomotives, 
liiere, however, where coke alone is used, none of 
the e'nls of smoke or deposited soot can take place. 
The result of this mal-arrangement is, that the j^me, 
with its incandescent carbon, is rapidly forced into 
the tubes, and into mischievous contact with the 
refrigeratory products of combustion (carbonic acid, 
nitrogen, and steam), the carbon being thus, at once, 
reduced from the high temperature of incandescence, 
or 3,000^, and converted mto the black element of 
smoke, as shown in the 4th stage. (See section 7.) The 
mere inspection of this flgure shows that neither 
tim nor disttmce was afforded for the due mixing of 



the gas and the air, or the process of combustion to: 
be completed. The remedy here would have been,'* 
the removal of the tubes altogether, or, to a distance ' 
of 8 or 10 feet from the fuel, accompanied with' 
the raising of the bars to a proper height. 

The following case merits peculiar attention from ' 
the accumulation of errors brought to light. Messrs. 
Crossfield and Co., large sugar refiners, having been 
convicted for a smoke nuisance, employed a pei^n' 
who had previously been successful in the applica- 
tion of the perforated air distributors. In this case,^ 
however, he was at fault, and unable to detect the 
reason why that which in one case, and in his own 
hands, had been all-sufficient, should thus prove the 
reverse in another. 

Although the furnaces caused much smoke, the 
stokers, by hard firing, were enabled to produce the 
required pressure of steam. On the admission of 
the air, however, through the perforated box in the 
door, as hereafter shown in the accompanying draw- 
ings, the gases were effectually consumed^ and the 
generation of smoke prevented. This was, however, 
accompanied by the evil already alluded to — namely, 
a diminished supply of steam. Here was a mystery 
which could not then be solved. 

In this state of things the active partner, Mr. 
Barrow, applied to the writer of this essay, and re- 
quested his advice, if possible, to relieve them from 
tne alternative of erecting an additional boiler, or , 
main liable to a monthly prosecution for the smoke 
nuisance. On examining the furnace, one cause of 
failure was apparent. Tne boiler was cylindrical; 
twenty-four feet long, by six feet six incnes in dia- 
meter, containing two cylindrical flues of two feet 
seven inches, as shown in the annexed figure. 




In each of these was a fumaceof sevenfeet long, thus 
giving a grate surface of eighteen square feet* With 
so large a furnace the evolution of gas from each 
charge of coal was necessarily large, and requiring 
a large quantity of air for its combustion, with a 
commensurate throat area for the discharge of the 
products. Allowing but twenty-five square inches 
per foot of grate surface for the discharge, at this 
throat, over the bridge,^ the area should have been 



I Mr. Mnrmy, of the Boy»i Dock Y»M, Portmnonth, in a pftper <»«»; 
monlcatad to the Inititation of CivU Engineera, obMirea he would 
•* give twenty-six square inches of area over the bridge to •▼«nr 
square foot of furnace in which the rate of combustion is 13 lb. of coU 
on each square foot per hour, and so on in proportion^for anj gnt^, ** 
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is X 25 = 450 square inches. Instead of these pro- 
feortions, however, the actual area was found to be 
>ut 189 square mches (see annexed Figure) — equal to 
101 square inches for each square foot of grate surface, 
instead of 25. This area was manifestly so small 
that it was impossible that even one half the volume 
lof heated products could be discharged through it, 
iwith any ordinary draught. 

The consequence of Qiis restriction might easily 
ha,ve been predicted, since, when the due quantity of 
air was admitted to the gases in the chamber , a propor- 
tionate abstraction from the supply by ihe ash-pitmust 
be the inevitable consequence, thus causing a dimi- 
nished action in the ftimace, less fuel to be consumed, 
and less steam generated. 

In this case there were three modes of relief : either 
adequately to enlarge the throat area, — to reduce the 
area of the grate simace, — or to diminish the quan- 
tity of proaucts passing over the bridge. The first 
was impracticable from the smallness of the furnace- 
land its semicircular form. The second would have 
caused too serious a reduction in the quantity of steam 
! produced; the third plan was adopted by admitting 
the supply of air to the gases through a perforated 
distributor placed in the bridge, — ^thus, in effect, re- 
lieving the throat area from the products aiising from 
the combustion of the gas. 

This mode of relief being applied, the advantage, 
I however, was scarcely perceptible, and the evil of 
. a reduced pressure of steam still continued. Under 
such circumstances the ordinary course with most 
proprietors probably would have been to condemn 
the system, and pronounce it unavailable. The pro- 
prietor here had more intelligence, and he was repaid 
for his perseverance. As it was impossible that the 
combustion of the gas, with its increased volume of 
flame, could jproduce a cooling effect, it became neces- 
sary to look in some other Section for the decrease 
in the quantity of steam generated. On further exa- 
mination a still greater source of error was discovered. 
This was a remarkably contracted area of exit in the 
I flue leading from the boiler to the main chimney 
I stack. Although each of the two furnaces had 18 
I square feet of grate surface, and which, at 25 square 
I inches for each, would have required an area or exit 
' of 25 X 18 =: 460 square inches, this area was actually 
contracted to 126 square inches, and of the shape 
shown by the inner lines of the annexed figure. 

This area was then, but with some difficulty, en- 
larged, and to the shape and size shown by the 
middle lines of the figure, when it equalled 240 inches. 
This, however, was still too small for such large 
fmmaces, each of which should have had an area, as 
marked bv the outside dotted lines, of 18 inches by 
; 30. Although considerable relief to the exit of the 
products was thus obtained, its effect was never- 
theless unsatisfactorjr, and even intermittent — a 
circumstance which still remained to be accoimted for. 
Not deterred by these difficulties, a further exami- 
nation was made. The proprietor had observed that 
pccasionally the hot proaucts from some one of the 
furnaces, instead of ascending the stack, which was 
80 feet high, appeared to influence the draught of 
some others of tnem, forcing back, as it were, me hot 
products out b^ their doors. Tliis, he said, appeared as 
being a case similar to that described in the Treatise 
on Combustion, quoted from Peclet, where the draught 
from one furnace acted as a damper, and neutralued 
that of another; and this proved to be the fact. 
Having with difficulty obtained access to the base of 
the stack, the evil was at once manifested. The 



interior area of the base was but 5 feet diameter, 
into which four apertures were made for the exit ol 
the products of the two steam boiler fumaees, and 
two large charcoal heating stoves. These opemngs 
being opposite each other, as shown in the annexed 
flgure, it was evident that the products from each 
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enlarged to 



would be projected directly against those of the m 
opposite, thus acting the part of a damper on its 
issue, and necessarify dimmishing the draught,— 
the stronger overpowering the weaker. The remedy 
was that suggested by feclet, and well understood 
by engineers m this coimtry, namely, the interposing 
diaphragms or cross walls, as shown in the figure) 
thus giving to each outlet an independent vertical 
action, (See annexed Figure.) 




This being effected, a sufficient increase of draugltt 
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ma produced, and the jgpases were consumed without 
[Jie recurrence of the dLminution of steam, although 
the area of exit stiU remained manifestly too small to 
lo justice to such large furnaces. 

In this last case there is a volume of practical 
Instraction as regards areas of ingress of the air, and 
igress of the products, — viz., Ist, insufficient area 
iver the bridge ; 2ndly, restricted area for draught 
ntothe chimney shaft, — and 3rdly, mal-arrangement 
tt the base, as here described. Now, had the pro- 
vietor been less intelligent and observant, these 
Ibmaoes woxdd have remained in the category of 
mpracticables, — furnishing another so-called proof 
if the assumed insufficiency of the system of admit- 
ing air to the chamber gases. It may here be asked, 
irho was to blame for these mal-arrangements, and 
HL whom should have fallen the penalties imposed 
mder the existing law ? Was it the designer of the 
knuu^ and boiler, — ^was it the boiler maker, — ^the 
sngineer, imder whom the whole arrangement was 
ntuLe, — ^the bricklayer who constructed me interme- 
liate insufficient flue, or the architect who planned 
md erected the chimney stack? Most assuredly 
che owner of the premises was the last to be visited 
with penalties arising from these faults of others. 

As directly in point, it may be here mentioned 
hat the vn*iter of the paper already alluded to, and 
sserted in the Society's Journal, gave his views on 
his subject in the following words : — " To many it 
ippears to be a very extraordinary thing, that when 
nnoke is burned less steam is raised in a g^ven time. 
[t seems sound reasoning to say smoke is fuel [very 
tmsound ratherl ; and since steam is raised by the 
burning of fuel, the burning of smoke should raise 
iteam. This is so far correct [very incorrect truly] ; 
Imt I have observed that in many cases where smoke 
[gas] is consumed by the admission of air ahovet and 
aot through the fuel, there is not so much coal con- 
mmed: and since coal also is fuel, it is evident that 
the burning of the smoke may, by decreasing the con- 
sumption of coal, lessen the heat of the furnaces, and 
thereby reduce the quantity of water evaporated in 
\ given time.'' To comment pn such an attempt 
&t reasoning is unnecessary. 

But why should less coal be consumed? Here lies 
the point, which, however, seems beyond the reach 
of ttat writer's power of investigation. Can he be 
ignorant of the fact that the rate of combustion and 
me quantity of coal used will be in the ratio of the 
air brought into contact ? Instead, therefore, of 
layinff that ^' there is not so much coal consumed,^ he 
flhoula have said, there is not so much air brought 
into contact with it, and then have looked for the 
oause. This, however, appears not to have been 
within reach of his philosophy. 

Now the really " extraordinary thing" here is, that 
any inquirer, especially one professing to have ex- 
amined the subject both '* practicallv and scientifi- 
cally," should have remained satisfied with the crude 
remark, that " when smoke, meaning gas, is burned, 
less steam is raised in a given time," ana yet make no 
effort to test the assumed fact, or asoertam the cause 
of what appeared so contradictory to common sense, 
— a cirenmstance which seriously reflected on his own 
incompetence for such an inquiry. 

Had the proprietor of the furnace last mentioned 
been as easuy satisfied, he no doubt would, like too 
many others, have ordered the perforated air distri- 
butors to be removed, justifying himself to the public 
by stating that he had tried many schemes, ana even 
that of the introduction of the air to the gases, and 



In pointing out the necessity for preparing the 
furnace and flue arrangements of boilers so asri^htiiy 
to introduce the air to both the gaseous and solid por- 
tions of the coal (that being the main element of 
economy and efficiency J, ana obtaining the entii'e 
calorific value of the fuel employed, it is here impor- 
tant to discriminate between those classes of bouers 
which are most favourable, or the reverse, in pro- 
ducing such a consummation. In this point of view, 
the Cornish system, imquestionably, takes the lead. 
Under that system, as already explained in Section 5, 
the combustion of the gaseous part of the coal is 
efieoted simultaneously with that of the coke part, 
— no more gaseous matter being evolved, in given times, 
than can be supplied with its equivalent of air, under 
the proper conditions of time and temperature, and 
which is the sine qud non of complete combustion. 

Now, the direct opposite of this, particularly as 
regards steam navigation, is, the short multittiular 
boiler, the elements of which are, a short run, short 
time, large and long furnaces, heavy firing and forcing, 
large and rapid consumption of fuel, hot chimney for 
draught, injurious coatmg of the tubes with non- 
conducting carbon, or soot, and great waste of heat 
by the escape of the gaseous element of the coal, 
imconsumed, and in the form of smoke. 

In the adoption of this most wasteful system, in 
steam vessels, in which (at least for long sea voyages), 
economy of ^el should be a leading consideration, 
engineers are equally censurable with the owners. 
These latter call out for economy of space, to meet 
which, engineers point to the locomotive, where the 
largest power is compressed in the smallest space. 
In this, however, they omit noticing the essential 
difierence between the two classes of boders, — namely, 
that in the locomotives, 1st, coke is employed, and 
consequently, there is no gaseous matter to convert 
into smoke; 2nd, that they have large and lofty 
furnace chambers ; and 3rd, have an adequate mecha- 
nical draught, — the want of draught being the great 
drawback to success in large steam vessels. 

Had the engineers duly studied the conditions of 
Nature in the process of the combustion of bituminous 
coal, they would have seen how peculiarly unfavour- 
able to economy of fuel and heat was this multitubular 
description of ooiler, where smoke making coal is used, 
and where the gaseous element forms so large a 
portion of the heat-generating power. 

or THE DBAWINGS. 

The following drawings and explanations are here 
given with the view of showing how simply, dieaply, 
and effectually the principle of admitting the air to 
the gas in the furnace, in a divided state, by means 
of the perforated distributors, may be applied to all 
classes of land and marine furnaces. 

Fi^. 1 represents one of the modes of introducing 
the air where the mouth of the furnace has been 
constructed sufficiently wide to admit the required 
number of half-inch circular orifices. The door boxes 
are made of cast-iron, and at a small expense. The air 
enters in front, through a sufficient number of larger 
orifices, issuing through the ^ater number of ori- 
fices in the back. The left side here represents an 
outside, — the riffht, an inside view of the door-box. In 
the centre is a suding plate by which, alternately, the 
right or left hand upper orifices may be opened 
when the furnaces are charged, and wnen a mrger 
supply of air is necessary, as a larger development 
of gas then takes place. This arrangement is, how- 
ever, altogether unnecessary when the two furnaces open 
into one common flue behind the bridge, and are fired 
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Fig. 3. 




Figs. 2 and 3 represent two views of the boiler and 
Furnace erected in 1841, at the Harrington water- 
works, Liverpool, and was one of the first land-boilers 
to which the principle of introducing the air direct 



to the furnace gas, in divided streams, was a]pp!iedj 
under the expired patent of 1839. The cmmney 
was 150 feet high, and had previously caused so 
great a nuisance in that, the aristocraticai part of the 
town, that a strong memorial was presented to the 
corporate body, requirinff its abatement. The com- 
plete success attending this mode of introducing the 
air produced the following correspondence : — 
T. Thompson, Esq., Manager of the Liverpool and Harriogton 

Waterworks Company, Soho-street, Liverpool, 22nd July, 1841, 

to Mr. C. W. Williams :— 

"I hare lately had many inqniries on the sabjeet of the patent 
Aimaces, and have, invariably, invited the parties to visit tbe 
works and Judge for themsdvee, and I have pleasure in stating; 
that one and all have expressed themselves not only much ideased, 
but astonished at seeing the fire loaded with coal, and insteait 
of a dense smoke issuing from the chimney (as is usually the case), 
finding that which is generally made into smoke, a beaudAil flame, 
giving out an intense heat, and thus saving Aiel. Since the adoptkm 
of your plan, although we use less coal, we have a larger ineresM 
in the quantity of steam.** 

Extract from Proceedings of the Annual Meeting, 14th JanvaiTi 
1842. 

" The Chairman of Directors reported to the meeting, that Mr. 
C. W. Williams* patent for the prevention of smoke bad been 
adopted at the Company's stations in William Henryatreet, Liver- 
pool, and Water-street, Toxtetii-park, witii perfect suooess." 

During the last fifteen years, and up to the present 
time, these furnaces have continued in the same e£fec-. 
tive manner, thus at once disproving the supposed 
risk of destruction to the boiler plat^, as predicted 
by many at the time. (See Section 4, where this 
alleged injury is referred to.) 

Subsequently, a similar mode of introducing the 
air was applied to the two famaces of the stationaiy 
engines of the Manchester and Liverpool Bailway 
(now vart of the London and North- Western^ 1^ 
Mr. John Dewranoe, then the chief manager of m 
Company's works at Liverpool. This application beinff 
equally successful with mat stated above produced 
the following correspondence : — 

Lvoerpooi and Manehetter BaOaaff^ LwerpocH, Jamiant 17^ 184S. 

Dear Sir, — ^I duly reoeiTed your favour, inquiring whether I 

had any ol^|ectlon to give you, offlciaUy, a few lines respecting yoar 

plan of ftimaoe for smoke preventing. The most official eonitt 

I considered, would be to refer the question to Mr. Edward VoocU| 
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the company's engineer, and have now the pleasure to enclose you 
a copy of his reply. Individually, I am happy in being able to 
add, that your process for smoke burning or preventing, is the most 
eomplete and successful in its operation of any that has come 
withii^zny observation and experience. 

lam, dear Sir, yours faithfVilIy, 
C. W. 'Williama, Esq. Hen&t Booth. 

Liverpool, January nth, 1843. 

Dear Sir, — In r^ly to your letter requesting my opinion of the 
merits of Mr. C. Wye Williams's patent process for prevention of 
■moke in ftimaces, and inquiring what i^ the result of my experience 
in reference to the trial which has been made of it at the Edge- 
hill station, where it has been adopted in the boilers of the 
stationary-engine for drawing the trains up tlie Lime-street tunnel, 
I beg to state, that I consider the success of the apparatus oomjOete. 
The boilers have been constantly used since November, 1841, and, 
up to the present time, have not given any trouble nor required 
repair. The smoke is so perfectly prevented that it is almost im- 
possible to perceive any discolouration of the air over the mouth 
of the chimney, either when the boilers are in full work, or ctfter a 
heca/y charge of coal. The alteration, also, of the boiler of the engine 
which works the cranes in our warehouses at Park-lane has been 
attended with equal success. I am, yours, &c., 

Henx7 Booth, Esq., Treasurer. Edwabd Woods. 

Extract from the Report of Mr. John Dewrance, Superintendent 

Locomotive Department, Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 

Edge-hill, Liverpool, 4th October, 1841: — 

" One of these boilers (the patent apparatus being applied to 
two forty-horse boilers, 6 feet diameter and 80 feet long, with 
lire-flue, 8 feet diameter, and a fiue of brickwork round the outside) 
is now supplying the engine with steam with half the length of 
the fire-bar (the bars were 6 feet by 3 feet, they are now 3 feet by 
8 feet), and we have a clear flame along the flue to the distance 
of 30 feet from the fire, and the flues, at this distance, are quite 
hoi: previous to the alteration this part of the flues was quite cold. 
I may also state that the furnace requires no more thaA ordi- 
nary attention, and that we have a perfect combustion tvithout smoke. 

The saving in ftiel is six tons per month ; the saving would be 
double this if the engine was kept constantly at work." 

Fig. 4. 



Fig. 5. 




bC^~Q. 
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Figs. 4 and 5 represent a land boiler suitable for 
high-pressure steam, and is, in every respect, the 
most desirable arrangement. The placing the furnaces 
under the boiler to oe charged alternately, secures 
a sufficiently large furnace chamber, and adequate 
space for the in&oduction the required number of 
orifices, insuring the gentle action of the air amon? 
the furnace gases, as water issuing tiirough the small 
perforations in the rose of the watering-pot. 

The furnaces are here separated by a low brick 
bridge, or division, about 6 inches higher than the 
fuel, allowing the evolved gases from both furnaces 
to commingle and mix with the air, and thus ren- 
dering it unnecessary to give any attention to the 
quantity of air introducai at the several periods 
during the continuance of each charge of coal. The 
air is here introduced to the gases, above the fuel, 
through the perforated distributor box in the aoor, 
as in drawing Fig. 1 ; similar close cast-iron boxes 
being placed on each side and above it. The right 
hand gives a view of the exterior, the left hand of 
the interior of the distributor boxes. 
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Fig. 7. 




These boilers are usually made twenty to thirty feet 
lone. The products of combustion after passing the 
entire lengm under the boiler, enter one of the 
semicircular flues and return by the other to the 
chimney, thus securing the most effective heating 
surface with a proper distance and time for the 
transmission of the heat to the water. A pyrometer 
may here be advantageously introduced into the 
coolest flue, by which the temperature within may be 
at all times ascertained. For the explanation and 
use of this pyrometer see, " Treatise on the Combus- 
tion qfCoai:^ 

Figs. 6 and 7 represent a land boiler suitable for 
high pressure. The air is here introduced through the 
distributor box in the door as already described. 
Each furnace is three feet wide, placea within the 
semicircular flue, both uniting in one common flue, 
described by the dotted line, four feet nine inches in 
diameter. This arrangement is favourable to the 
mixing operation of the ^as and the air, and the 
supply through an uniform area without reference 
to the state of the fuel, — the furnaces being charged 
Alternately. j 



Fig. 8. 




Fig. 9. 
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Fig. 10. 




Figs. 8, 9, and 10 represent a marine boiler, the 
fomaoes being in pairs, uniting in a common flue, as 
adopted during the last 30 years in numerous steam- 
vessels. The unportance of this arrangement is not 
sufficiently attended to — namely, its requiring no 
attention to the regulation of the supply of air; since, 
by charging the nunaces alternately, the supply of 
gas behind the bridge, being at all times the mean of 



the two, it is always uniform in quantity t and therefore 
requiring a uniform supply of air. 

Attention should here be drawn to the manner in 
which the door-end of the furnaces is enlarged 
to allow the required number of orifices to be intro- 
duced at the sides and above the doorSf in opposition to 
the very erroneous mode of contracting the mouth- 
piece of furnaces, and thus limiting me means of 
introducing the air orifices at the very place where 
enlarged space is required. This arrangement, after 
an experience of many years, continues satisfiaotory 
in every point of view, and, in efficiency, may well 
be contrasted with that of the multitubular. Where 
the mouthpiece is not sufficiently large to admit 
the required number of orifices, they may be intro- 
duced as shown in drawing Fig. 2. 

Fig. 11 representii a marine boiler. The short 
tubes, as here introduced, check the otherwise too 
rapid passage of the heated products to the chimney ; 
while the gases, receiving the due supply of air, their 
combustion is completed before thev reach the tubes, 
and no smoke wiU be formed. Tlie advantages of 
this arrangement are, then : — 1st, A sufficient space 
in the furnace-chamber, above the fuel, for the pro- 
cesses of combustion. 2nd, The tubes being at such 
a distance from the furnace are not exposed to be 
coated, internally, with soot. 3rd, The areas, both 
for the admission of the air and the exit of the heated 
products, are in proportion to the surface of fire-grate 
and tke fuel to be consumed on it. 4th, Sufficient 
time and distance are here allowed for the air to 



Fig. 11. 
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become commingled with the gas from the coal, and 
its combustion is completed before the flame is brought 
into contact with the refrigeratory tubes. 

The disadvantages are merely those which are 
conmion to all short and tubular boilers — viz., the 
run or distance between the furnace and the tubes 
being so short, much of the products of combustion 
most necessarily pass into the chinmey before their 
heat can be taken up by the water, and be conse- 
quently lost. Again, there is a great depth between 
tlie heating surface of the furnaces and the top level 
of the water, through which the steam has to work its 
way in its ascentr— a circumstance very unfavour- 
able to rapid evaporation. 



being from 5 to 6 cwt. per horse power. So of the 
internal heatine surface. That of the flue, or plates, 
is here 5*5, and of the tubes f 4*1, making a total 
surface of but 9-6 square feet, instead of 20, tn tke 
tubes alone, per nommal per horse power, and which 
is the usual allowance in multitubular boilers. 

Figs. 12 and 13 represent a marine boiler, each 
of the furnaces being divided by the usual water 
way, which extends 12 inches l)eyond the bridge, 
where the union of the gases and air from both is 
effiected, and by which means the supply of gas, being 
uniform, that of the air may be eqimlly so, as already 
described. Vertical water stay-tubes are here intro- 
duced instead of continuing the water way, to sup- 




Fig. 13. 




The practical and ]proved advantages of this plan 
of boiler confirm the views urged in this essay on the 
erroneous estimate generally made of enlarged amount 
of heating swface in the tubes. One of the latest 
boilers on this plan is now in the Trafalgar steamer, 
of 340-horse power. The boiler weighs but 3 cwt. 
3 qr. 15 lb. per horse power (tested with 40 lb. water 
pressure before being used), the usual allowance 



port the roof of both the upper and under fluw. 
These tubes are six inches diameter to allow a frf® 
circulation of the water and steam within thenif in 
vertical currents. 

The air is inti'oduced, as already mentioned,tliroiigli 
the distributor boxes in the door, and around it, and 
at the bridge. 
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Fig. 15. 




Figs. 14 and 15 represent a furnace or stove for 
heating boiler plates, iron bars, and other large work, 
and may be made of any req^uired size. These fur- 



naces, as nsnallv constf iS'Jiftbd'^M^if much smoke, 
the coals being laid on the floor of the chamber and 
there reduced nearly to the state of coke. The plates 
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to be heated are placed on the fuel, then in a red hot 
state, and after the main volume of the gas has been 
driven off in the form of dense black smoke. In 
the annexed drawings it will be seen the combus- 
tion of the coal is effected in a separate chamber 
or furnace, — the plates or bars to be heated being 
laid on the red-hot brick floor of the stove. The 
air is here introduced through perforated distributors 
placed at the side of the mmace chamber, and 
which may be of any length, furnaces being fixed 
at both ends. The flame and hot products pass under 
the arched fire brick roof (as shown by the arrows), 
which is thus rendered intensely hot, — the heat 
radiating downwards on the plates. By this arrange- 
ment the combustion of the gas of the coal is effected, 
and no smoke is formed, — the fiame causing the roof 
of the stove to be brought to the proper heat. The 
products of the combustion are then carried to the 
chimney by a descending fine, which is so arranged 
that the heat is also conveyed under the floor of the 
fitove chamber. 

This furnace has been in successful operation for 
many years, and has required no repair. An impor- 
tant advantage is gained by this mode of heating, — 
xiamely, that the largest stove may be uniformly 
lieatea over its entire length. 

Another advantage attends this mode of intro- 
ducing the air, by the facility it gives of using peat 
by itself, or in combination with coal, and by wnich 
means the iron is materially improved. So impor- 
tant is this use of peat, that when the stove is heated 
by it, cast-iron furnace bars, when warped, may be 
here made red hot and then straightened, by wnich 
they become as good as when first used. 

It will be seen that the same principle and mode of 
Introducing the air is applicable to all classes of fur- 
naces. The above are selected merely as represent- 
ing those classes which are most frequent on land, 
and in steam vessels. 



SECTION X. 



ioF THE LEGISLATIVB MEASURES APPLIED TO THE PRE- 
' VENTION OF THE SMOKE NUISANCE, AND THE CAUSE OP 
THEIR FAILURES FOR ITS SUPPRESSION. 

The most important legislative measure connected 
with the smoke nuisance is that of the 16 and 17 
Victoria, chap. 128, commonly called Lord Palmer- 
gton*s Act. It has been already shown that this Act 
is based on an absolute misconception of the cause 
of the existence of smoke, or of what it consists, 
and of the means by which its nuisance may be pre- 
-\'ented. So its remedial clauses, being as unwar- 
ranted as they are inconclusive, became impracticable 
in their administration, and worked much injustice 
in their enforcement. 

In the absence of any correct or authorised defini- 
tion of what smoke uas, or such as would justify a 
dictation as to the remedy, the Act, nevertheless, 
begins by insisting that : — 

•• Every furnace employed in the metropolis in the working of 
engines by steam, and every furnace in any mill, factory, printing- 
liouse, dye-house, iron foundry, glass-house, distillery, brew-house, 
gras-works, water-works, or other buildings used for the purpose of 
txade or manufacture within the metropolis (although a steam- 
engine be not used or employed therein), shall in all cases be 
constructed or altered so as to consume or burn ttte tmoke arising 
fr-ofn sueh/umace." 



With equal propriety or practical effect might the 
Act have required that every man should consume 
or correct the impurities of the products issuing from 
his own lungs ; or that he should evaporate the liquid 
portion, and convert to useful purposes the solid matter 
which gives colour to the stream from the sewers of 
his own premises. 

That a blackened cloud of vapoury matter issued 
from the chimney was a physical fact. It was with ^ 
this cloud, so far as it was a nuisance, that the Legis- 
lature had to deal, and not with the precise character 
or construction of the furnace from which it pro- 
ceeded. That confusion and uncertainty prevailed, 
was evident from the proceedings in the Metropolitan 
Police Courts. In the case of a prosecution under 
the Act, and directed by Government, it is reported 
that after a discussion on the necessity for an inspec- 
tion of certain furnaces in which the proprietor 
alleged that the nuisance was abated, counsel ex- 
pressed the readiness of the party to meet any com- 
plaint on the part of Government, but that his client 
insisted there was no smoke to burn, as he was using 
anthracite, or smokeless coal. Mr. Jarman did not 
consider that that was sufficient, for "the Act of 
Parliament, in the plainest words, required thatyitr- 
naces should be constructed in a particular way, and 
it was immaterial whether smoke came from them or 
not, if they were of an improper construction,^* 

Here it was relied on, that the Act referred to 
the mere construction of the furnaces ; and that even 
the non-existence of any nuisance was no defence. 
Under such circumstances it was impossible that 
justice could be done. 

Michael Angelo Taylor's Act of 1821 appears to 
be the first in which the issue of smoke was re- 
cognised as a nuisance. Under that act the court 
was empowered to award costs in case of conviction, 
but that " if it appears to the court, in case of con- 
viction, that the grievance may be remedied by \ 
altering the construction of the furnace, it shall w 
lawful to the court, without the consent of the pro- | 
prietor, to make such order as shall be, by the said { 
court, thought expedient for preventing the niusanoe 
in future, before passing the final sentence upon the 
defendant so convicted." It need scarcely be observed 
that such power was not likely ever to be called in 
operation, and the Act consequently became a dead 
letter. 

In the costly trial of the King versus Gott, at 
York in 1824, the existence of the nuisance wasfuUif 
proved; — a conviction was pressed, with the view 
of applying for costs ; but the judge. Sir John Bayley, 
" so repeatedly reminded the parties that the Act 
left him to use his own discretion, and so plainly in- 
timated that that discretion would not be exercised 
in their favour, that they consented to a verdict of 
not guilty." The decision of the court, in hct, 
neutralised the operation of the Act. 

Three other indictments were afterwards preferred 
by the Town Clerk of Leeds. The Grand Jury, after 
a lengthened inquiry, in each case, found a true bilL 
Nevertheless the indictments were withdrawn. It was 
thus evident that the undefined character both of 
the offence and the remedy created such uncertainty 
that nothing effective could be done. 

Subsequently, an Act was passed (6th George 4, 
chap. 132, 1825), for improving the borough of 
Derby. By this Act it was directed that furnaces] 
&c., ** shall be constructed in the best manner know* 
and practised, so as to prevent or consume their own 
smoke." Here also the same uncertainty was attended 
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I with the same results, — ^no one being empowered, 
M'able to say, what was the best manner Imown or 
inctised for ** consuming smoke." 
. All this indecision has been removed by Lord 
fftimerston's Act, with its peremptory clauses and 
iheir manifest injustice. Whatever favourable re- 
gBlt has follow^ed, has then been, not in conformity 
lith, but tit ^ite of, the Act In this Act, the des- 
oibing the furnaces, works, and even buildings to 
which the consuming or burning process was to be 
ttplied, furnishes conclusive evidence that the framers 
CI the Act w^ere themselves unacquainted with the 
liture of tlie operations with which they were 
10 peremptorily interfering. The placing in one and 
tiie same category the furnaces of a boiler, in which 
steam alone "was to be generated, with those in which 
ghiBS, iron, and other metallic bodies were to be 
operated on, betrays an unpardonable inattention 
to the very nature of the disease the Act proposed 
to deal with. 

In this Act, then, we have an undefined remedy 
ibsolutely insisted on, for an undefined purpose, and 
for an equally undefined disease. Under such cir- 
eomstances, as re^^ds the justice or practicability 
of its application, it necessarily becomes an absolute 
fiiilure. 

The result of this confusion was that manufac> 
turers, being unable to relieve themselves, were forced 
into tlie hands of the speculative patentees as they 
sucoessrvely brought their plans into existence, each 
beinj^ ready with his panacea to prove that the 
Legislature were right, and that smoke could be 
" consumed or burnt,'' no fewer than 77 patents 
having been taken out for this one purpose in the year 
1855. The demand for doctors necessarily increased 
the supply, and the recent patent law came oppor- 
tooely in aid of this demand. Under this law, and 
for a mere trifle, any person can purchase a legal 
right to the rank of inventor and patentee. The 
mode of prooeedin|^ in too many instances has been, 
as already exemplified, to look back to former in- 
Tentious, select the principle of some one or more 
of them, and by such additions, complications, or 
modifications, as will pass for originahty, ike work 
is done, and the imitator-patentee probably reaps an 
ahundant harvest from an unsuspecting public. 

When, also, we look to the £10,(>00 a-year, or 
other fabulous amount expended in advertising a 
single invention or nostrum, we have proof that the 
largest portion of the public, and those who are the 
least capable of protecting tiiemselves, supply the 
most prolific field for the successful operation of the 
bahn of Gilead School, in ** smoke combustion," 

Blundering as the Act has been, it has nevertheless 
" done the State some service." It has compelled 
manufacturers and others, whose previous indifference 
to the public complaints was so apparent and culpable 
to look into the matter, and themselves to examine 
into the cause and effect of the nuisance they created. 
Here we have the first element of improvement — 
inquiry. Competent parties and chemical professors 
who have hitherto shunned this subject as the hope- 
less atmosphere of quackery, are now beginning to 
be consulted, and truth elicited. 

Of local acts for the suppression of the smoke 
nuisance, it would be a waste of time and labour to 
examine either their provisions or the causes of their 
failure. Lord Palmerston's Act, being applicable to 
the metropolis, has been taken as a precedent for 
other towns. In the amended Liverpool Sanatory 
Act for 1854, the smoke nuisance clauses are a ver- 



batim copy of the former, with the same unmean- 
ing title — viz., " Furnaces to consume their own 
smoke,** — a title utterly discreditable in this age of 
practical science and progress. 

With reference to the failure of these Acts it is 
traceable in all to the one cause — namely, the unde- 
fined character of both the nuisance and the remedy, 
and the visiting the penalties on the wrong party. 

Before the adoption of legislative measures, the 
first step should have been a well-conducted series of 
experiments, and a deliberate scientific examination 
of the subject ; instead of which, however, the Act 
enters into the Quixotic region of imagination, direct- 
ing that the cloud, called smoke, slmll be actually 
" consumed or burnt," although without any exami- 
nation, authority, or proof, that such was practicable. 
Parliamentary Committees are manifestly unequal to 
the subject, and incompetent to decide, or draw any 
inference from such a mass of contradictory evidence 
as they must necessarily have to deal with. 

On the measures taken by Government it is un- 
necessary to comment. Dr. Ure, in the last edition 
of his Dictionary of Arts, under the title " Coal," has 
sofficiently pointed out the ^rave errors committed 
in one department of their mquiry. 

An observation may here be made on the descrip^ 
tion of furnace and boiler constructed for what was 
callea the Parliamentary experiments.^ It is only 
necessary to add that it was deficient in ijl that 
could enable an curator to arrive at any safe or 
intelligible conclusion. No means were afforded of 
ascertaining, by pyrometer or otherwise, the amount 
of heat generated, applied or lost, No analysis was 
made of the products of the combustion, under vary- 
inff modes of management. No means were pro- 
viaed for observing what took place within the 
furnace, to enable the experimenter to distinguish 
the changes or processes ^ing on, and no provision 
whatever for that most important of all the condi- 
tions of combustion, namely, — the admission or regu- 
lation of the air. Nothing was done to test the 
quantity introduced, or what theoretically or practi- 
cally would produce the best effects. Yet all these 
are not only absolutely necessary, but as capable of 
being ascertained, as we do the temperature or weight 
of the atmosphere by the thermometer or the baro- 
meter. 

Before concluding this Essay it may be advisable 
to offer some remarks as to the reme<r|r. 

or THE REMEDY. 

In connexion with this branch of the subject, the 
question of remedial measures, as far as they are 
within the scope of legislation, necessarily forms an 
important feature. Before le^ penalties can lead to 
any practical good, the pubuc should be informed 
how they may be avoided. The imposition of fines 
may be effective in preventing the commission of a 
moral wrong, but to punish one man because he is 
not as skilful or scientific as another, would be down- 
right tyranny. To attempt, therefore, to compel 



1 Mr. Mamy has giren the following description of this boiler : 
" It was made on the Cornish principle, being cylindrical, with flat 
ends and an internal flue within which the grate was placed at one 
end. The hot hair and gases, after leaving the furnace, passed through 
the central flue to the other end of the boiler, where they divided into 
two gtreamt and returned to the front of the boiler, alonfl[ the outside 
by a flue on each side. These two toere then vnited offain under the 
front of the boiler and returned along a flue under the bottom of the 
boiler, finally entering the chimney after a course of about 36 feet. 
The grate surface was Ats square feet and the total heating surface of 
the boiler 179 sqaare feet. The boiler was worked under a pressore 
of txom 1 to 3 lbs. on the square inch." 
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him to "bum the smoked* from the chimney of his 
manufactory, without informing him how it is to be 
done, or whether it be even possible, would be as un- 
just as unavailing. Again, to tell the manufacturing 
community that they must not only prevent the issue 
of smoke from their chimneys, but must do it in a 
special manner, namely, by burning it, is as arbitrary 
a violation of common sense as of scientific know- 
ledge. If it be an indictable offence, that a furnace 
produces a volume of smoke, the penalties for such 
should, in common justice, attach to the maker of such 
furnace, not to the innocent purchaser or owner, at 
least unless he be informed how they could be 
avoided. Until such be the case, there can be no 
practical abatement of the smoke nuisance. Schemes 
for temporary alleviation may be applicable to special 
oases, but until remedial measures go to the source 
of the evil, it must continue to exist. 

By the preceding sections we see the nuisance of 
smoke arises in general, from the mal-construction of 
the furnace, flues, &c. Who, then, it may be asked, 
are the parlies, and on whom does it lay, so to con- 
struct them that such malconstruction shall be 
avoided ? 

The engineer who designs and constructs a steam- 
engine , with its boiler, furnace, and appendages, 
should be responsible, rather than the miller or manu- 
facturer who may be the mere purchaser. Let the 
law provide a summary process for obtaining redress, 
and the evil will soon be abated. The public will then 
he at once enlisted in the cause of suppression, 
instead of being sympathisers with those on whom 
the penalties now so unjustly and arbitrarily fall. 
This will be a practical measure of prevention, instead 
of a fruitless attempt at cure. 

It is surely enough that the unoffending owner 
of a smoke-making furnace, as in the case referred 
to in the last section, has to pay the penalty of a 
wasteful expenditure of fuel and cost of alterations, 
without being subject to a prosecution for a nuisance 
which he was no way instrumental in creating. 
Among the recent convictions by the magistrates of 
Liverpool, one, among many similar cases, may here 
he mentioned as illustrative of the hardship, and 
even injustice, arising out of the construction and 
j arbitrary terms of the Act. 

Mr. , a corn-miller, on being indicted for 

I the unquestionable nuisance of a continuous emission 
I of dense smoke from his chimney, pleaded that he 
j was not the author or cause of the evil complained of, 
j and which he had no means of preventing. He said 
i he knew nothing of engineering or boiler making, 
1 or how smoke was to be consumed ; that the Act had 
]not stated how that was to be effected; and that 
]high chemical authorities had even stated that smoke 
i was incombustible. He had ordered a steam-engine 
J and boiler from an engineer of eminence, but no 
;, sooner was it set to work than his neighbours com- 
.1 plained of the nuisance it created. He was willing 
to adopt any remedy the magistrates might direct. 
On what principle of justice, then, he asked, should 
i he be made accountable for the errors of another ? 
-\ The magistrate, in giving judgment, observed, 
that he haii no discretion in the case. The Act 
t absolutely required that, " If any person shall use 
t any furnace which shall not be constructed so as to 
^ consume or bum its own smoke, any person so offend- 
Jing, being the owner or occupier of the premises, shall 
J pay a sum not more than five pounds, nor less than 
r forty shillings." Under these circumstances he was 
not called on to show how furnaces should be con- 



structed. The nuisance was proved to exist, and 
the penalty must be inflicted. 

Now, although the law visited the miller in the 
first instance, had he brought an action against the' 
maker of the steam-engine and boiler he would have 
been entitled to recover the amount of the penalty, 
inflicted. This view of the subject was confirmed by^ 
the opinion of the stipendiary magistrate in a more 
recent case, where it was clearly proved that a boiler 
and its furnaces were imperfect and ill-constructed. 
In that case, the magistrate observed, that " The 
boiler and its furnace being defective was not the j 
fault of the oumers of the steamboat which created i 
the nuisance ; that they had given directions for ' 
a proper instrument, and went to a respectable 
tradesman to supply them ; and, if they chose, they 
might follow it up, and recover, in another court, 
from the maker of the boiler, the loss they had 
sustained." Until, however, some more summary 
means of redress be supplied, such a proceeding can, 
practically, be of no avail. 

Here, however, the finger of the law pointed in the 
right direction. The boiler was a machine that 
could not be worked without creating an indictable 
offence. Not only legally, but morally, the maker 
was then liable for the imperfection of the machine 
he had supplied. If he was incompetent, he alone 
should be held accountable. Let the eng^eer be 
bound to give a reasonable trial of the boiler, as he 
does of the en^ne. Let him work both for any 
specific period m testing their efficiency, one proof ! 
of which should be, that no smoke nuisance be created. 
Let such be proved before the inspector, and then 
any neglect or subsequent mismanagement by which 
a nuisance should be created, would necessarily and 
rightly lay at the door of the owner or his stoker. 
Let tms be required, and the evil will soon cease to 
exist. In truth, there is no other means of suppres- 
sing it, inasmuch as the mere miller, or manufac- 
turer, or uninformed public, never can be taught, 
nor expected to be acquainted, either with the laws 
of combustion, or the mode of carrying them into 
practice. 

And see the strict justice of such an arrangement. 
It is not only the duty, but is peculiarly within the 
province and power of the engineer, — an educated, 
professional man, — ^to understand and reduce to prac- 
tice what belongs to the use of the fuel he employs 
as regards its application in the generating steam 
for the purposes of the engine he contracts to make. 
Without this knowledge, the efficiency of his work 
must remain a matter of chance. He makes his calcu- 
lations as to what is required for his engine, — so 
should he be equally attentive in respect to the 
boiler. It cannot surely be the province of the miller 
or the silk, cotton, or other manufacturer to teach 
the engineer how to construct the apparatup- he 
undertakes to make. If, however, the latter will not 
make himself master of his business he must be re- 
sponsible for the consequence of his inexperience. 
He is not justified in experimenting on the constmc- 
tion of a boiler (as many do), and then throwing the 
responsibility of its failure on others. 

It will not now suffice for an engineer to allege 
that the means of effecting the combustion of coal, 
or the gas from coal, without smoke, is still among 
the undiscovered mysteries of nature. This is not 
the fact. It is directly the reverse of the fact. The 
subject, in all its details, is thoroughly understood 
and reduced to practice. , If, however, those whose 
peculiar duty it is to study these truths of scienoe 
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ill contdnne to constxact boilers and furnaces by 

'bitrary rules, and with relation to mechanical^ in 

^fiance of chemical laws, they should be held respon- 

l>le for their short comings, as would the unquali- 

^ or ignorant surgeon who should undertake to 

nputate a limb, or perform any other surgical opera- 

>n. In practice, it is too often the case, that 

inciple or system is altogether set at nought. We 

e the furnaces, flues, ana other parts of the boilers, 

ren from the sam^ maker, so utterly at variance 

i/A each other, that it is manifest the desi^er had 

) conception of a true system when studying their 

fran^ements and construction. To what, then, is 

lis discreditable state of things in this important 

apartment attributable ? Manifestly to the neglect 

f those chemical^ or rather natural laws by which 

ie process of combustion is governed. Until those 

llws are studied, and the principles on which they 

Ibay be reduced to practice be understood, engineers 

must continue in a continual sea of errors, and be 

prepared to incur the penalties of their unprepared- 

ness. 

With the view of aiding in this desirable work of 
abating the nuisance, the following draug^ht of an 
amended Act is here offered for public consideration, 
the existing act being followed except so far as it 
was necessary to alter it in giving it a correct and 
practical application ; and with the addition of the 
remedial measure : 



ExisTiNO Act. 

16th and 17 Victoria, Ch. 178. 

An Act to ctbate the NiUaanee arising 

from the Smoke of Fumaoes in 

Oie Metropolis <md from Steam 

Ve$»eU above London^bridge : 

Whereas it is expedient to abate 
the Nuisance arising firom tiie 
amoke ot f^umaces in the Metro- 
polis and ft^>m steam - vessels 
above London - bridge ; Be it 
therefore enacted by the Queen's 
most Excellent Mi^esty, by and 
with the advice and consent of 
the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, and Commons, in this 
present Parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the 
same, as follows : — 

1. From and after the first 
day of August^ one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty - four, every 
Aimaoe employed or to be em- 
ployed in the Metropolis in the 
working of engines by steam, and 
every Aimace employed or to 
be employed in any mill, fac- 
tory, printing-house, dye-house, 
iron foundry, glasshouse, distil- 
lery, farewhouse, sugar - re- 
finery, bakehouse, gasworks, 
wa^er-works, or other buildings 
Ubeu for the purpose of trade or 
manufacture within the Metro- 
polis (although a steam-engine 
be not used or employed there- 
in), shall in all cases be con- 
structed or altered so as to 
ooDSome or bum the smoke 
arising firom such ftimace; and 
if any person shall, after tiie 
first day otAugutt, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-four, 
within the Metropolis, use any 
such Aimaoe which shall not 
be constructed so as to consume 
or bum its own smoke, or shall 
so nei^igently use any such fUr- 
naoe as that the smoke arislng- 
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An Act to abate the Nuisance arising 
from the Smote of Fumaoes. 



Whereas it is expedient to 
abate the nuisance arising ftvm 
the smoke of furnaces, 

Be it therefore enacted by, &c. 



1. From and after the passing 
of this Act, every Airnace em- 
ployed in any mill, factory, or 
other building used for the pur- 
poses of trade or manufacture, 
or in connexion with any steam- 
engine, or in any steam-vessel 
plying on any navigable river or 
canal, shall, in all cases, be con- 
structed or altered so to con- 
sume or effect the combustion of 
the fuel employed, and the 
combustible gases arising there- 
firom, that there shall be no 
ol^ectionable or offensive issue 
of smoke from the chimney of 
the same. And if any person 
shall hereafter use any such 
ftimaoe which shall not be so 
constructed, or shall negligently 
use any such ftimaoe so as to 
produce such an issue of smoke 
as to injure or annoy the 
neighbourhood or inhabitants 
thereof without using the best 
practicable means for prevent- 
ing or counteracting the same, 
every person so offending being 
the ooeapier or owner of the 
premises, or being a foreman or 
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therefrom shall not be effec- 
tually consumed or burnt, or 
shaU carry on any trade or busi- 
ness which shall occasion any 
noxious or offensive efBuvia, 
or otherwise annoy the neigh- 
bourhood or inhabitants, with- 
out using the best practicable 
means for preventing or coun- 
teracting such smoke or other 
annoyance, every person so of- 
fending, being the owner or 
occupier of the premises, or 
being a foreman or other person 
employed \jy such owner or occu- 
pier, shall, upon a summary con- 
viction for such offence before 
any Justice or Justices, forfeit 
and pay a sum not more than 
five pounds nor less than forty 
shillings, and upon a second 
conviction for such offence the 
sum of ten pounds, and for 
each subsequent conviction a 
sum double the amount of the 
penalty imposed for the last 
preceding conviction : provided 
always, that nothing in this Act 
shall extend or apply to any 
glass works or pottery works 
established and existing within 
the Metropolis before the pass- 
ing of this Act, with the ex- 
ception, however, of all steam- 
engine furnaces and slip kiln 
frimaces employed in and be- 
longing to such works respec- 
tively, to which furnaces the 
provisions of this Act shall ex- 
tend and apply. 

2. From and after the first 
day of August^ one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-four, 
every steam-engine and fUmace 
used in the working of any 
steam vessel on the River 
Thames, above London-bridge^ 
shall be constructed so as to 
consume tiie smoke arising troxa. 
such engine and frurnace ; and 
if after the said first day of 
August, one thousand eig^t hun- 
dred and fifty-four, any steam- 
engine or frimace by which any 
steam vessel shall be worked 
while the same shall be above 
London-bridge, shall not be con- 
structed so as to consume or 
bum its own smoke, or such 
steam-engine or frimaoe which 
shall be so constructed shall be 
wilfully or negligently used so 
that the smoke arising therefttmi 
shaU not be effectually consumed 
or burnt, the owner or master 
or other person having charge 
of such vessel shall, on a sum- 
mary conviction for such offence 
before any Justice or Justices, 
forfeit and pay a^y sum not 
greater than five pounds nor 
less than forty shillings; and 
upon a second conviction for 
such aflRsnce, a sum of ten 
pounds; and upon every other 
subsequent conviction for such 
offence, a sum double the amount 
of the penal^ imposed for the 
last preceding convicti<Hi. 

8. Provided always, that the 
words "consume or bum the 
smoke*' shaU not be held in 
all cases to mesa " consume or 
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other person employed by such 
owner or occupier, shall, upon 
a Bunmuury conviptiop, &c. &c 



3. Provided always that th« 
words ** consume or effect th> 
combustion of the ftiel and the 
oombustihie gases,'* shall not 
be held to mean the combus- \ 
tion of all tiie said fuel or gases, 
and that the Justice or Justices | 
before whom the person shall be i 
summoned, may remit the pe- | 
nalties enacted by this Act, if 
on the evidence of two or more 
professional engineers or other 
competent witnesses, such per- 
son shall be proved to have con- 
structed or altered his frmiaoes 
so as to consume, or cause the 
combustion, as far as may be 
practicable, of the friel used 
therein, and the combustible 
gases arising therefrom, and has 
careftdly attended to the same, 
and consumed or caused the 
combustion as far as possible of 
the ftiel employed, and th» 
gases arising therefrom. 



8. Provided always that i 
the case of boilers or 
which shall have been o 
ted alter the passing of 
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mm all the smoke,** and that 
he Justioe or Justices before 
rhom any person shall be sum- 
noned may remit the penalties 
anacted by this Act, If he or they 
\haXL be of opinion that such 
)er8on has so constructed or 
iltered his Aimace as to con- 
lume or bum as far as XHMsible 
kU the smoke arising fh>m such 
bmace, and has carefully atten- 
led to the same, and consumed 
ir burned as far as possible the 
imoke arising from such Air- 



4. If the cmner or occupier 
<f any premises, or the com-' 
Dander of any steam vessel to 
rhich the provisions of this Act 
ball apply, shall refuse to allow 
beir premises or steam vessels 
9 be inspected by a person duly 
athorised by tiie Commission- 
FB of police for that purpose, 
I shall be lawAil for any con- 
table authorised by warrant 
nder the hand of one of her 
[s^esty's principal Secretaries 
f State, or (in the Metro- 
olitan poUce district) by the 
rder in writing of the Com- 
lissioners of the police of the 
Cetropolis, or (in the City of 
ondon or Liberties thereof) by 
t&e order in writing of the Com- 



ACT. 

Act, and from which any smoke 
may have arisen to the injury 
or annoyance of the neigh- 
bourhood, and by reason of 
which any penalty may have 
been incurred and inflicted in 
pursuance of this Act, the owner 
or occupier of such premises, 
or of such furnace or boiler, 
shall be entitled to sue for, and 
recover the amount of, such 
penalties so inflicted, by civil 
process in any County Court, 
from the engineer, maker, or 
other person who shall have 
provided or made such boiler or 
furnace. 

4. Provided always that if 
such engineer or maker of such 
boiler or furnace shaU prove 
that a reasonable trial of such 
boiler or furnace and the work- 
ing of the same, shall have been 
made, and that during .such 
trial in the presence of the 
owner or occupier of the pre- 
mises, or other person autho- 
rised by him, no smoke or an- 
noyance as above mentioned 
had issued from the chimney 
of the same, or any indictable 
nuisance had been created : in 
such case, such engineer, maker, 
or other persons shaU no longer 
be held responsiUe or liable for 
any nuisance arising fh>m such 
boiler or fttrnace or other work. 
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of PoUoe of the said City and Liberties, with or wiib- 
out any assistant, to enter into and upon any building or pre- 
mises in the Metropolis in which any furnace may be, or in wliicli 
such noxious trade or business may be carried on, or into suay 
steam vessel on the river Thames between London-bridge and Rich- 
mond-hridffet and to examine into the construction of such 
fbmace, into the manner of carrying on such trade or busi- 
ness, or into the construction of the steam ongine and funiAce 
by which such vessel shall be worked: and any person ob- 
structing any such constable or his assistant in the execution of . 
any such warrant or order shall, upon a summary conviction for 
such oflSence before any Justice or Justices, forfeit and ps^ 
any sum not exceeding twenty pounds. 

6. Provided always, that no information shall be laid against 
any person for the recovery of any penalty under this Act, ex- 
cept by the authority of one of her Mi^esty's principal Secre- 
taries of State, or in the Metropolitan police district by tbe 
Commissioners of police of the Metropolis, or in the City of 
London or Liberties thereof by the Commissioner of police of 
the said City and Liberties respectively, acting under the orders 
and directions of such Secretary of State. 

6. Jn this Act, the expression "the Metropolis" shall have 
the same meaning and construction as is assigned to such 
expression for the purposes of the Act of the last session of 
Parliament, chapter eighty-five, "To amend the Laws concern- 
ing the Burial of the Dead in the Metropolis." 

7. Nothing in this Act shall be held to alter or repeal any 
of the provisions of the City of L(mdon Sewers Act, 1851, or of 
the WMteehqpa Improvement Act, 1868. 

8. All penalties by this Act imposed shall be recoverable ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Act of the twelfth year of 
her present Mi^estgr, chapter forty-three. 



THE END. 
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MEMOIR OF LOCKE AND IIIS WRITINGS. 



John Locke, the author of the present work, was born 
at Wrington, in Somersetshire, in the year 1632. His 
father had been bred to the profession of the law, and 
was a man of considerable fortune; but nothing remark- 
able is recorded of him, further than that he was a cap- 
tain in the Parliamentary army during the civil wars. 
He took great care of his son's education, and although, 
from a constitutional severity of temper, he appears to 
have been rather harsh in his mode of treating his 
child when young, yet, as the son grew to manhood, 
the father gradually relaxed in austerity, until they 
came to re^rd each other rather as attached friends 
than as parent and child. This mode of treatment has 
called forth from the illustrious object of it the warm- 
est approbation. After acquiring the elements of edu- 
cation at Westminster School, Locke, in the nineteenth 
vear of his age, entered the University of Oxford, where 
he soon attracted the notice of his fellow-students by 
the display of his abilities. But the course of study 
then pursued at that seat of learning was not likely to 
prove very acceptable to a mind like Locke's, and ac- 
cordingly^ it appears that he soon became disgusted with 
it, an^ instead of blindly submitting to the logic of 
Aristotle, which at that time reiened in all its glory, 
began to shape a course of study ror hunself, regardless 
of the subtle and obscure questions on which his con- 
temporaries wasted their time and talents. The first 
works which gave him a taste for the philosophy of the 
human mind, were those of Descartes, the perspicuity 
of which greatly charmed him. To these writings, 
although containing some doctrines which he never 
approved of, may be traced many of the philosophical 
speculations which afterwards engaged his mind. In 
1658, he took the degree of Master of Arts, and com- 
menced the study of medicine, in which there is evei^ 
reason to believe that he made great progress, though 
he ultimately renounced the design of practising it as 
a profession. In 1664, Mr Locke visited the continent, 
but soon returned to resume his studies at Oxford. It 
was at this time that he accidentally became acquainted 
with the celebrated Earl of Shaftesbury — an event 
which materially influenced the future course of his 
life. Notwithstanding several constitutional differences, 
which often led to smirp disputes between them, their 
accidental acquaintance ripened into friendship, and 
the philosopher thenceforth shared the fortunes of the 
statesman, both prosperous and adverse. In 1672, 
when Shaftesbury was created Lord Chancellor, Locke 
became his secretary ; but soon after, on the chancellor 
finding it necessary tq resign, Locke lost his situation, 
and once more withdrew to the continent. After a 
few years, court favour again smiled on Shaftesbury, 
but only for a brief period. Six months saw him not 
only dismissed, but arrested on a charge of high 
treason. He was acquitted upon trial, and, to avoid 
further trouble, withdrew to Holland, then the common 
asylum of all who suffered by pei'sccution. Thither 
Locke followed his patron, and, even after the earPs 
death, he chose rather to remain in Holland, notwith- 
standing the barrenness of its soil and the badness of 
its cliimite, with the blessing of civil and religious 
liberty, than to return to England, though he mul a 
fellow^p in Christ Church, Oxford. Of this fellow- 
ship he was afterwards deprived by the tyrannical con- 
duct of Charles II., to whom he nad become odiou8.as 
the supposed author of certain pamphlets, in which the 
royal conduct was censured. Without taking pains to 



ascertain the point, Charles issued his orders, which his 
minions m Oxford immediately obeyed ; so that, without 
the shadow of a crune being proved, or so much as 
attempted to be proved, this university cast away the 
man, to have educated whom should have been her 
boast and glory. But the malignity of the king was 
not satisfied with getting him deprived of his office at 
Oxford. It appefured again at the Hague, where the 
English minister demanded that Mr Locke should be 
delivered up ; and the philosopher was actuallv obliged 
to conceal himself for twelve months, before nis inno- 
cence became apparent. It was at ^is time that he 
finished his great work, the ^ Essay on the Human 
Understanding," which had been begun so far back as 
1670, as also his first ^ Letter Concerning Toleration," 
thus converting his unjust banishment into a blessing 
to mankind. 

The revolution of 1688 enabled Locke to return in 
safety to his native country, and in 1690 he gave to 
the world the above-mentioned essay, the publication 
of which forms one of the most important epochs in the 
history of mental philosophy. He published at the same 
time a translation of the Letter on Toleration, which he 
had, the year before, priuted in Latin at Gouda. Oxford, 
which had formerly done its utmost to mar the fortune 
of the philosopher, again sought to injure him by dis- 
couraging the rea^g of his essay. But while universi- 
ties have control over the matter and manner of their 
own instructions, they are fortunately powerless for the 
suppression of a published book. The essay was soon 
known over Europe, and was very generally regarded 
as the most profound and ingenious that had appeared 
on the philosophy of the human mind. 

If his essay is to be regarded as the most splendid of 
his works, his Letter on Toleration may fairly share 
the palm with it in point of utility. The very word 
toleration has now fallen into disrepute, inasmuch as it 
seems to imply a right, or at least a power, in one 
bod}r of men to tyrannise over another in matters of 
opinion ; such a right is now almost universally denied 
to exist in any, so that the question may be considered 
as unworthy of discussion. Yet, when we call to mind 
that in these times the principles of religious freedom 
were very imperfectly understood even by the great 
champions of civil liberty, we shall not be disposed to 
undervalue the pleadings of Locke for toleration. If 
an evil cannot be at once eradicated, he surely is en- 
titled to our thanks who pleads for the mitigation of 
its virulence. 

His ** Treatise on Government," published also in 
1690, was meant to justify the principle of the revolu- 
tion, TTiat the king toas the servant of the people, paid 
by them to perform certain duties, which if he failed to 
do, they had every ri^ht to dismiss him, and choose 
another. These principles were met by much opposi- 
tion at the time, but latterly, as is well known, their 
truth has been generally acknowledged and acted upon, 
not only in Britain, but in other parts of the world. 
To his numerous opponents of this and other works, 
Mr Locke, animated with a sincere desire to defend 
and propagate what he believed to be truth and justice, 
replied with his usual ability ; and in this way has con- 
tributed to keep alive the memory of men who would 
otherwise, long ere now, have sunk into oblivion. 
Indeed, in looking over a list of Locke's works, it is 
painful to find that so nuiny of them are in the shape 
of replies to attacks that had been made on his prin- 
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ciples ; and eonridering his ease, weoannot but approve 
of the resolution adopted by some subsequent philoso- 
phers, not to reply to any attacks made on their opinions, 
but allow t])em to stand or fall by the evidence by which 
tliey were originally supported. 

After the publication of his essay, he spent the re- 
mainder of his life in retirement, but not in inactivity, 
for, besides a most careful study of the Scriptures, it 
was at this time that he composed the beautiful essay 
on the " Conduct of the Understanding,** which he in- 
tended to insert, as an additional chapter, in his great 
work. The ** Conduct of the Understanding" is the 
most practical of all his writings, and bad it l^n more 
thoroughly ^ chewed and digested** by subsequent phi- 
losophers, the progress of moral truth would, we are 
persuaded, have been far more rapid than it has been, 
and candour and mutual forbearance in matters of 
opinion would not have been such a rarity. By a care- 
ful study of this volume, the student is enabled, as it 
were, to start from the point at which the mat Locke 
had arrived, only after years of laborious thoueht. By 
pointing out to us the disposition of mind with which 
truth is to be sought for, it cherishes, and even calls 
into existence, that *< philosophic spirit** which Dr 
Thomas Brown has justly described as being " more 
valuable than any Umited acquirements in philoso- 
phy/* 

His ** Treatise on Education" was fax before his age ; 
and although the investigations of subsequent philoso- 
phera have shown some of the observations contained in 
it to be ill founded, it yet developes many principles in edu- 
cation which have a real foundation in nature, and which, 
if carried out into action, would have a happy influence in 
drawing forth and regulating the powers of the human 
mind. This, in fact, mts already l^en demonstrated by 
the reduction of his leading principles to practice, in 
the infant schools lately established by Mr Wilderspin. 
What Locke most earnestly insists upon, is the vast 
importance of cultivating the moial faculties of chil- 
dren, and repressing their tendencies to vice ; of com- 
mencing very early the business of mental training, 
and of rendering habitual, even from the cradle, those 
actions and inclinations which shall conduce to the 
happiness and usefulness of the children in after-life. 
Compared with the possession of a well-regulated and 
virtuously disposed mind, he regards learning as but of 
secondary value. ** When I consider,** says he, ** what 
ado is made about a little Latin and Greek, how many 
years are spent in it, and what a noise and business it 
makes to no purpose, I can hardly forbear thinking, 
that the parents of children still live in fear of the 
schoolmaster's rod, which they look on as the only 
instrument of education ; as a lan^age or two to be its 
whole business. Reading, and writing, and learning, I 
allow to be necessary, but yet not the chief business. 
I imagine you would think him a very foolish fellow, 
that would not value a virtuous or a wise man infi- 
nitely before a great scholar. Not but that I think 
learning a great help to both in well-disposed minds ; 
but yet, it must be confessed also, that in others not so 
disposed, it helps them only to be the more foolish, or 
worse men. I say this, that when you consider of the 
breeding of your son, and are looking out for a school- 
master or a tutor, you would not have, as is usual, 
Latin and Logic only, in your thoughts. Learning 
must be had, but in the second place, as subservient 
only to greater qualities. Seek out somebody that may 
know how discreetly to frame his manners : place him 
in hands where you may, as much as possible, secure 
his innocence, cherish and nurse up the good, and gently 
correct and weed out bad inclinations, and settle in him 
good habits. This is the main point, and this being 
provided for, learnins may be had into the bargain." 
As to the propriety of beginniuff early, he says : *^ The 
great mistake I have observed in people's breeding 
their children, has been, that this has not been taken 
care enough of in its due season ; that the mind has not 
been made obedient to discipline, and pliant to reason, 
when at first it was most tender, most easy to be bowed. 
Parents being wisely ordained by nature to love their 



children, are very apt, if reason watch not that natural 
affection very warily — are apt, I say, to let it run into 
fondness. They love their little ones, and 'tis their 
duty ; but they often with them, cherish their faults 
too. They must not be crossed, forsooth ; they must 
be permitted to have their wills in all things ; and they 
being in their infancies not capable of great vices, their 
parents think they may safe enough indulge their irre- 
gularities, and make themselves sport witn that pretty 
perverseness, which they think well enough becomes 
that innocent age. But to a fond parent, that would not 
have his child corrected for a perverse trick, but 
excused it, saying it was a small matter, Solon very 
well replied, < Ay, but custom is a great one.' For 
that which I cannot too often inculcate is, that what- 
ever the matter be about which it is conversant, whe- 
ther great or small, the main (I had almost said only) 
thing to be considered in every action of a child, is, 
what influence it will have upon his mind ; what habit 
it tends to, and is like to settle in him ; how it will 
become him when he is bigger ; and if it be encouraged, 
whither it will lead him when he is grown up." The 
habit which, above all others, tho author considers it 
important to instil, is that of resisting inclinations which 
reason forbids to gratify. In the power of doing this, 
he considers the principle of all virtue and excellence 
to lie ; and he consequently advises that children should 
be accustomed, from their very cradles, to want the gra- 
tification of improper cravings. The habit of resisting 
the importunity of present pleasure or pain, for the 
sake of what reason proclaims as fit to be done, being 
''the true foundation of future ability and happiness, is 
to be wrought into the mind as early as may be, even 
from the first dawnings of knowledge and apprehension 
in children, and so to be confirmed in them, by all the 
care and wa^s imaginable, by those who have the over- 
sight of theur education." The mode of training chil- 
dren to the practice of justice, respect, liberality, 
courage, and good breeding, and of reclaiming them 
from selfish, mischievous, aeceitful, and squandering 
dispositions, b treated of by our philosopher at consi- 
derable length ; and even the sports of children he 
would turn to account, in forming and strengthening 
good and useful habits. ** Whatever children do," says 
he, " leaves some impression on that tender age, and 
from thence they receive a tendency to good or evil ; 
and whatever hath such an influence, ought not to be 
neglected.** With regard to intellectual studies, it is a 
favourite doctine, to which he frequently and anxiously 
recurs, that there should be as little thwarting of the 
tastes and inclinations of children as possible. Children 
are fond of libei-ty, and will do with alacrity and vigour 
what they are previously made to have an inclination 
to, although, if forced to it, they will turn from the les- 
son with disgust. ''None of the things they are to 
learn," says our author, "should ever be made a burden 
to them, or imposed on them as a task. Whatever is 
so proposed, presently becomes irksome ; the mind takes 
an aversion to it, though before it were a thing of delight 
or indifference. Let a child be ordered to whip his top 
at a certain time every day, whether he has or has not 
a mind to it ; let this be but required of him as a duty, 
wherein he must spend so many hours, morning and 
afternoon, and see whether he will not be weary of any 
play at this rate.** The inclination or disposition to 
learn, may, he thinks, be excited through means of filial 
reverence, rendered habitual from the earliest years, 
with the aid of a proper adaptation of studies to abi- 
lities, and a judicious application of rewards and punish- 
ments. The example of elder pupils he considers to be 
here of much importance; for "if the thinffs which 
children observe others to do, be ordered so, that they 
insinuate themselves into them, as the privilege of an 
age or condition above theirs — then ambition, and ths 
desire still to set forward, and higher, and to be like 
those above them, will set them on work, and maka 
them go on with vigour and pleasure ; pleasure in what 
they have begun by their own desire, in which way tb« 
enjoyment of their dearly beloved freedom will be no 
small encouragement to them. To all which, if thers 
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be added the satisfaction of credit and reputation, I am 
apt to think there will need no other spur to excite their 
application and assiduity as much as is necessary." 
The author declares himself strongly against corporal 
chastisement, except in cases of unyielding obsti- 
nacy ; wldle, on the other hand, he opposes witii equal 
earnestness the giving of such rewards, as by cultivat- 
ing vanity, cupidity, and other inferior appeiites, have 
a tendency to injure the moral character. Esteem 
and disgrace he looks upon as the most powerful and 
beneficukl incentives to activity and good conduct. 
"Children, earlier perhaps thaii we think, are very 
sensible of praise and commendation. They find a plea- 
sure in being esteemed and valued, especially by their 
parents, and those whom they depend on. If, there- 
fore, the father caress and commend them when they 
do well, show a cold and neglectful countenance to them 
upon doing ill, and this accompanied by a like carriage 
of the mother, and all others that are about them, it 
will in a little time make them sensible of the differ- 
ence ; and this, if constantly observed, I doubt not but 
will of itself work more than threats or blows, which 
lose their force when once grown common, and are of 
no use when shame does not attend them." To this cold 
behaviour of the parents, should be added other dis- 
agreeable circumstances as accompaniments of a state 
of disgrace, so that the child may feel the consequences 
of ill conduct in a variety of shapes, and perceive that 
his unhappiness bears to his misconduct the relation of 
an effect to its cause. And the author is of opinion, that 
were the training of children properly noanaged from 
the first, bodily chastisement would very rarely be ne- 
cessary. A good mental training he regards of such 
value that the expense of it '* will be the money best 
laid out, that can be, about our children. . . He that at 
any rate procures his child a good mind, well principled, 
tempered to virtue and usefulness, and adorned with 
civiUty and good breeding, makes a better purchase for 
him than if he had laid out the money for an addition 
of more earth to his former acres. Spare it in toys and 
play games, in silk and ribbons, laces, and other useless 
expenses, as much as you please ; but be not sparing in 
so necessary a part as this. 'Tis not good husbandry 
to make his fortune rich, and his mind poor." We have 
appended to the following treatise several additional 
extracts from Locke's work on Education ; and shall 
only further observe respecting it, that having, while 
he resided with the Earl of Shaftesbury, superintended 
the education of his lordship's son and grandson, he 
possessed much experience in the matters of which he 
speaks. 

Besides Hie work above mentioned, Mr Locke left 
many other treatises in noanuscript, some of which have 
lately been given to the world by a relative of his own. 
Lord Kin^, to whose life of the philosopher, as also 
that contamed in Bayle's Dictionary, we refer as autho- 
rities for the facts which we have stated. His constitu- 
tion was never strong ; but by temperance and well- 
regulated exercise, he spent his life in a tolerable degree 
of comfort, and accustomed himself to look forward to 
death, not only without fear, but with a chastened kind 
of joy. He expired on the 28th of October 1704, in 
the seventy-third year of his age. 

The chajiicter of Mr Locke is easily drawn. Equally 
fitted for speculation and action, it fell to the lot of this 
illustrious man to show his genius not more by his 
writings than by performing those practical duties 
which devolved upon him in the course of his varied 
life. It would be no uninteresting inquiry to consider 
how far Locke was indebted to the times in which he 
lived for the developement of his genius, and again to 
estimate in what degree his genius reacted on the times. 
The question, however, is too extensive to be prose- 
cuted here ; but an approximation to truth may readily 
be formed by comparing the different states of public 
opinion before and after the publication of his writings. 
We are far from claiming for our author the whole 
praise of havingfreed the human mindfrom the sophisms 
and subtleties of the schools, of having laid a sound 
foundation for civil and religious liberty, and of having 



demonstrated the true foundation of government ; but 
certainly all these questions — which occupied much of 
men's attention during the period that intervened be- 
tween the civil wars of Charles the First and the Revo- 
lution—came out of the furnace, modelled, more or less, 
according to the fashion of his hind. If, on the one 
hand, it be said that his thoughts were first turned 
towards liberty by the events which he saw taking place 
around him, so, on the other, it can hardly be denied 
that he soon took the lead of the throng by which he 
was first put in motion, and conducted them to fiir higher 
views than the^ formerly entertained. But, however 
much he was mdebted to the times for the peculiar 
developement of his genius, there is one trait of his 
character so well marked, that it must have appeared 
prominently at whatever period of the world's history 
his lot had been cast. This is candour — sinceritt— . 

or A PURE AND ARDENT LOVE OF TRUTH FOR tTS OWN 

SAKE — a quality which shines conspicuously through 
all his works, and which constitutes their chief charm 
to every ingenuous mind. Many men have equalled 
Locke in point of intellectual ability, but few have so 
effectually purified their minds of those " idols" which 
have their seat in the affections ; few have wooed truth 
with so ardent a devotion, and none certainly have been 
more successful in the suit. The reader of his works 
always feels secure that he has the author's real thoughts 
on the subject treated of, and that, as nothing is said for 
the vain object of effect, so nothing is concealed for the 
equally vain object of appearing mysterious, and conse- 
quently learned. It cannot be demed that he has given 
his assent to some erroneous opinions ; but, if we con- 
sider the liability of all to a certain degree of error, we 
shall rather wonder that these were so few, than that 
they are at all, or are so many. One thing is clear re- 
specting all the concessions of Locke to error, that they 
had not their origin in any wish to shelter absurdity from 
detection, or to prevent the free and unshackled use of 
the understanding on every subject of human inquiry. 
If a late writer is right in his assertion, that ** to dis- 
cover truth is to do good on a grand scale," then may 
we safely conclude that John Locke is one of the great- 
est benefactors of his race; nor can we fear, that, 
while splendid talents, dignified by sacred zeal in the 
cause of truth, are sufficient to secure admirers, he will 
ever cease to be remembered with affection and respect. 
Attention has for several years been directed to the 
study of what is usually distinguished as physical science, 
with a zeal and earnestness which have never been 
equalled at any former period ; but the philosophy of 
mind has not been equally fortunate. The result is 
what might have been expected. The triumphs of natu- 
ral science are everywhere seen, and the knowledge 
which man has acqmred over the properties of matter 
has increased his power to an almost indefinite extent. 
Nor is it merely by a few gifted minds that this know- 
ledge is possessed ; it is widely extended, and generous 
efforts are made to impart it to every class of mankind. 
But if we turn the reverse of the medal, and fix our 
eyes on moral truth, the prospect is not by any means so 
cheering. We mean not to deny— on the contrary, we re- 
joice to admit — ^that moral truth also has made some pro- 
gress, and it would perhaps be unreasonable to complain 
that it has not been diffused more rapidly. Men are first 
impelled to seek after the necessaries of this life, and 
must have acquired some facility in obtaining these, be- 
fore they can be expected to turn themselves to the inves- 
tigation of any thing of an abstract nature. But, when 
the supply of their physical wants is secured, and, fur- 
ther, when they are invited and accustomed to acquire 
physical truths, which cannot be turned to immediate 
use, it would seem impossible that their thoughts should 
much longer be restrained from moral subjects. If they 
begin to speculate on the beauty of the process of crys- 
tallisation, or the adaptation of a moss to the site on 
which it grows, and the animals with which it is sur- 
rounded, the time cannot be far off when they will turn 
their thoughts towards the beautiful and true in the 
world of mind ; and having so turned them, they will 
naturally prosecute the inquiry with a zeal as much 
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more intense, as the moral b felt to be superior to phy- 
sical truth in its ultimate importance. 

In the beginning of moral investigations, it is natural 
for the mind to lean on authorities, and to think just as 
others have thought on the same subject ; but it is 
soon found that, from the diversity of opinion on all 
speculative questions, the interests and piussions of men, 
and the leaning of almost all writers upon former 
writers, whose day was in the non-age of the hmuan 
mind, it is necessary, in a ^at measure, for every man 
to inquire and judge for hmiself. 

We are quite willing to admit, that in this way 
many very imperfectly ^ucated persons will set them- 
selves up as judges in matters of which they are 
extremely ignorant, that many will embrace false opi- 
nions, and retain them with a pertinacity proportioned 
only to their absurdity. But it would be paying truth a 
poor compliment to suppose, that, in the general conflict 
of opinion which would ensue, if every man investigated 
for himself, error would bear away the palm. *^ The 
grand, and, indeed, only character of truth,'' says the 
most eminent of living philosophers, " is its capability 
of enduring the test of universal experience, and coming 
unchanged out of every possible form of fair discussion." 
— iJIerschePa Discourse on Natural Philosophy , p. 10.) 

The following observations are presented in the hope 
that they will prove useful to such as are about to begin 
the seai'ch after truth on moral questions. 

1. The first step in moi*al investigations is to lay 
aside all instilled and preconceived opinions relative 
to the subject in view. This, as it is the fii-st, so 
it nmst be confessed to be the most difficult step. 
** We have more to unlearn," says the Reverend Dr 
Campbell, '* than to learn ; and the acquisition of truth 
is not near so difficult a task as to obtain a supe- 
riority over rooted errors and old prejudices." To 
the same purpose is the following observation from 
the amiable and enlightened Stewart : — ^** A great part 
of the life of a philosopher must necessarily be de- 
voted, not so much to the acquisition of new know- 
ledge, as to unlearn the errors to which he has been 
taught to give an implicit assent before the dawn of 
reason and reflection." The father of modern philo- 
sophy has delivered the same sentiment, in a passage 
which Stewart has pronounced to be one of the most 
remarkable in his writings ; and as the example and 
opinions of those who are allowed to have cultivated 
truth with eminent success, must be acknowledged to be 
of moment in such questions as we are now discussing, 
we shall attempt a translation, although we can hardly 
suppose that we shall do it justice : — ^''No man has yet 
been found of such mental intrepidity as to resolve and 
compel himself totally to destroy theoretical and com- 
mon opinions, and to apply anew his intellect, unbiassed 
and cleared, to individual observations. Hence it is 
that these minds of ours are nothing but a confused 
jumble of opinions, imbibed with great credulity and 
many casual associations, as also of many puerile no- 
tions received in early years. But if any man, after 
arriving at the years of maturity, with a sound under- 
standing and a mind thoroughly purged, would apply 
himself anew to experience and observation (the foun- 
dations of truth), better hopes might be entertained of 
him." 

2. The second requisite is, that the student should 
have a manly confidence in the deductions of human 
reason. He must learn betimes that, as God endowed 
man with reason, he meant him to exercise it ; and that 
it is a duty which he owes not less to his Creator than 
to himself, to embrace firmly what it approves. We 
would ask them, however, for what purpose they have 
been endowed with i*eason at alii It would be ar- 
raigning the wisdom which they profess to adore, to 
suppose that God had not meant it to be used, and it 
is nothing less than impious, not to try, and hav- 
ing tried, not to trust it. Few states of mind are 
accompanied with greater pain than that in which the 
iadiv^idual is sincerely desirous of arriving at truth, and 



who, notwithstanduig, through mistaken notions or an 
erroneous education, has not learned to rely firmly on 
the decisions of his own understanding — ^ to adopt a 
truth which no one has sanctioned, and to reject an 
error of which all approve, with the same calmneas as if 
no judgment were opposed to his own." The inquirer 
never can secure mental peace until he adopts and acts 
on Locke's opinion, repeated often in his works, that, 
^ Reason must be our last guide and judge in every 
thing." 

3. He must be content to remain in ignorance of many 
things. Much talent lias, in every age, been wasted in 
inquiring into subjects above the reach of the human 
mind, or for the solution of which experience affords no 
data. The most important metaphysical inquiry ever 
undertaken, was that of Locke, ^ What subjects our 
understandings were, or were not, fitted to deal with." 
We do not think that he completely succeeded in solving 
the problem, but he succeeded to a great extent, and 
there have not been wanting others to carry on the 
investigation ; and in as far as the question is determined, 
the student should proceed with alacrity in the investi- 
gation of those which are withui his reach ; and with 
respect to such as are without it, his highest wisdom is 
to remain in contented ignorance. It has been truly 
said, ^ a great, nay the greatest, part of wisdom. Is to 
be content to remain ignorant of some things." 

4. The student should be careful not to confine liim- 
self to one class of writings, but to read, as far as he 
has opportunity, the best works on any subject he wishes 
to examine, and that, however much the authors may 
differ in opinion from one another. There was scarcely 
ever a work of any eminence given to the world, espe- 
cially on moral subjects, wluch did not show forth at 
least a one-sided view of truth ; and if the inquirer would 
approve himself woilhy of the glorious character, 
claimed by the Roman poet for himself, 

Nullius addictus Jurare in ver1>a ma^strL— Horaok. 
[Sworn to xu) master, of no sect am I.] 

he will not disdain to take assistance from all who 
have gone before him, but will cherish that ^ lofty 
spirit of eclecticism which seeks truth under every form 
of opinion, and traces its unity even in the most hostile 
systems." — i^Edin. Rev, vol. IviL p. 510.) 

5. He will make a full collection of the evidence 
relating to any subject on which he may be occupied, 
and will give to every part of it an equal share of his 
attention ; that is, he will extend his knowledge till it 
embrace all those circumstances which must be familiar 
to the mind, before an equitable judgment can be formed. 
In the government of states, it has been wisely enacted 
that ignorance of law shall not excuse the offender ; if 
it were so, tliere is no saying to what extent crime might 
be propagated and. go unpunished. In moiiJ subjects 
it is evident that ignorance is equally mischievous, and 
no less culpable. The student will, therefore, maintain 
" a constant and anxious concern about evidence— he 
will accustom his mind to run immediately from the 
idea of the opinion to the idea of its evidence, and to 
feel dissatisfaction till it is known that the evidence has 
been all before the mind and fairly weighed."-.-( West- 
minster Rev, No. XL p. 14.) 

Freedom from prejudice, then, mental mtrepidity, 
humility, candour and sincerity, persuasion in propor- 
tion to information, moderation in all things, and a 
readiness to hear both sides of every question, are the 
requisites for the honest inquirer. On all these sub- 
jects, "The Conduct of the Understanding" treats ; and 
we will only add, that, if the reader can " interpret by 
his own consciousness" its observations, he ma^ con- 
gratulate himself that he is at length in possession of 
a key whlc^ will admit him into the temple of Truth, 
or, at least, that he has got hold of a clue which will 
conduct him out of the labyrinth of error. *^ Success 
in any inquiry," says a distingmshed metaphysiciao, 
^' it is not in human power to oonmiand ; but perhi^w 
it is possible, by caution and humility, to avoid error 
and delusion."-— (/JeW* Inquiry^ p. 6.) 
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SbCTION 1. — iNTRODUCnON. 

The last resort a man has recourse to in the conduct of 
himself, is his understan^ng ; for though we distinguish 
the faculties of the mind, and give the supreme com- 
mand to the will, as to an agent, yet the truth is, the 
man which is the agent determines himself to this or 
that voluntary action, upon some precedent knowledge, 
or appearance of knowledge, in the understanding. No 
man ever sets himself about any thing but upon some 
view or other, which serves him for a reason for what 
he does: and whatsoever faculties he emplovs, the 
understanding, with such light as it has, well or ill 
informed, constantly leads ; and by that lisht, true or 
false, all his operative powers are directed. The will 
itself, how absolute and uncontrollable soever it may be 
thought, never fails in its obedience to the dictates of 
the understanding. Temples have their sacred images, 
and we see what influence they have always had over 
a great part of mankind. But, in truth, the ideas and 
images in men's minds are the invisible powers that con- 
stantly govern them, and to these they all universally 
pay a r^y submission. It is therefore of the highest 
concernment that great care should be taken of the 
understanding, to conduct it right in the search of 
knowledge, and in the judgments it makes. 

The logic now in usenas so long possessed the chair, 
as the only art taught in the schools for the direction 
of the mind in the study of the arts and sciences, that 
it would perhaps be thought an affectation of novelty to 
suspect, that rules that have served tlie learned world 
these two or three thousand years, and which, without 
any complaint of defects, the learned have rested in, are 
not sufficient to guide the understanding. And I should 
not doubt but this attempt would be censured as vanity 
or presumption, did not the great Lord Verulam's 
authority justify it : who, not serrilely thinking learning 
could not be advanced beyond what it was, because for 
many ages it had not been, did not rest in the lazy 
approbation and applause of what was, because it was, 
but enlarged his mind to what might be. In his pre- 
face to his <* Novum Organum,'' concerning logic he 
pronounces thus : — '* Qui summas dialecticae partes tri- 
buerunt, atque inde iidissima scientiis prsesidia compa- 
rari putarunt, verissime et optime viderunt intellectum 
humanum sibi permissum meritosuspectum esse debere. 
y ei*um infirmiof omnino est malo medicina ; nee ipsa 
mail expers. Siquidem dialectica, quee recepta est, licet 
ad civilia et artes, quee in sermone et opinione posit» 
sunt, rectissime adhibeatur ; naturee tamen subtilitatem 
longo intervallo non attiugit, et prsensando, quod non 
capit, ad errores potius stabiliendos et quasi figendos, 
quam ad viam veritati aperiendam valuit." — ** They," 
says he, ^ who attributed so much to logic, perceived 
very well and truly, that it was not safe to trust the 
understanding to itself, without the guard of any rules. 
But the remedy reached not the evil, but became a 
part of it: for the logic which took place, though it 
might do well enough in (Hvil afiEairs and the arts which 
consisted in talk and opinion, yet comes very far short 
of subtility in the real performances of nature ; and, 
catching at what it cannot reach, has served to confirm 
and establish errors, rather than to open a way to truth." 
And, therefore, a little after he says, that <^ it is abso- 
hitely neoessarv that a better and perfecter use and 
employment of the mind and understanding should be 
introduced :" ('< Necessario requiritur ut melior et per- 
fectior mentis et mtellectus humani usus et adoperatio 
introducatur.") 



Section II. — Parts. 
There is, it is visible, great variety in men's under- 
standings ; and their natural constitutions put so wide 
a difference between some men in this respect, that art 
and industry would never be able to master ; and their 
very natures seem to want a foundation to raise on it 
that which other men easily attain unto. Amongst men 
of equal education there is great inequality of parts; 
and the woods of America, aa well as the schools of 
Athens, produce men of several abilities in the same 
kmd. Though this be so, yet I imagine most men come 
very short of what they might attain unto in their 
several degrees, by a neglect of their understandings. 
A few rules of logic are thought sufficient, in this case, 
for those who pretend to the highest improvement; 
whereas I think there are a great many natural defects 
in the understanding capable of amendment, which are 
overlooked and wholly neglected. And it is easy to 
perceive that men are guilty of a great many faults in 
the exercise and improvement of this faculty of the 
mind, which hinder them in their progress, and keep 
them in ignorance and error all their lives. Some of 
them I shall take notice of, and endeavour to point out 
proper remedies for, in the following discourse. 

Section III. — Reasoning. 
Besides the want of determined ideas, and of sagacity 
and exercise in finding out and laying in order mter- 
mediate ideas, there are three miscarriages that men 
are guilty of in reference to their reason, whereby this 
faculty is hindered in them from that service it might 
do and was designed for. And he that reflects upon the 
actions and discourses of mankind, will find their defects 
in this kind very frequent, and very observable. 

1. The first is of those who seldom reason at all, but 
do ttnd think according to the example of others, whe- 
ther parents, neighbours, ministers, or who else they are 
pleased to niake choice of to have an implicit faith in, 
for the saving of themselves the pains and trouble of 
thinking and examining for themselves. 

2. The second is of those who put passion in the 
place of reason, and being resolved that shall govern 
their actions and arguments, neither use their own, nor 
hearken to other people's reason, any farther than it 
suits their humour, interest, or party ; and these, one 
may observe, commonly content themselves with words 
which have no distinct ideas to them, though, in other 
matters, that they come with an unbiassed indifferency 
to, they want not abilities to talk and hear reason, where 
they have no secret inclination that hinders them from 
being untractable to it. 

3. The third sort is of those who -readily and sin- 
cerely follow reason, but for want of having that which 
one may call hurge, sound, round-about sense, have not 
a full view of all that relates to the question, and may 
be of moment to decide it. We are all short-sighted, 
and very often see but one side of a matter: our 
views are not extended to all that has a connection with 
it. From this defect I think no man is free. We see 
but in part, and we know but in part, and therefore it 
is no wonder we conclude not right from our partial 
views. This might instruct the proudest esteemer of 
his own parts how useful it is to talk and consult with 
others, even such as come short of him in capacity, 
quickness, and penetration ; for since no one sees iJl, 
and we generally have different prospects of the same 
thing, accordihg to our different, as I may say, posi- 
tions to it, it is not incongruous to Uiink, nor beneath 
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».ny man to try, whether another may not have notions 
of things which have escaped him, and which his 
reason would make use of if they came into his mind. 
The faculty of reasoning seldom or never deceives 
those who trust to it ; its consequences from what it 
builds on are evident and certam, but that which it 
oftenest, if not only, misleads us in, is, that the prin- 
ciples from which we conclude, the grounds upon which 
we bottom our reasoning, are but a part ; something is 
left out which should go into the reckoning to make it 
just and exact. Here we may imaeme a vast and 
almost infinite advantage that angels and separate 
spirits may have over us, who, in their several degrees 
of elevation above us, may be endowed with more com- 
prehensive faculties ; and some of them, perhaps, have 
perfect and exact views of all finite beings that come 
under their consideration — can, as it were, in the 
twinkling of an eye, collect together all their scattered 
and almost boundless relations. A mind so furnished, 
what reason has it to acquiesce in the certainty of its 
conclusions I 

In this we may see the reason why some men of 
study and thought, that reason right, and are lovers of 
truth, do make no great advances in their discoveries 
of it. Error and truth are uncertainly blended in their 
minds ; tiieir decisions are lame and defective, and they 
are very often mistaken in their judgments : tilie reason 
whereof is, they converse but with one sort of men, 
they read but one sort of books, they will not come in 
the hearing but of one sort of notions ; the truth is, 
they canton out to themselves a little Goshen in the 
intellectual world, where light shines, and, as they con- 
clude, day blesses them ; but the rest of that vast ex- 
paruum they give up to night and dsjrkness, and so 
avoid coming near it. They have a petty traffic with 
known correspondents in some little creek ; within that 
they confine tnemselves, and are dexterous managers 
enough of the wares and products of that comer, with 
which they content themselves, but will not venture 
out into the great ocean of knowledge, to survey the 
riches that nature hath stored other parts with, no 
less genuine, no less solid, no less useful, than what 
has fallen to their lot in the admired plenty and suffi- 
ciency of their own little spot, which to them contains 
whatsoever is good in the universe. Those who live 
thus mewed up within their own contracted territories, 
and will not look abroad beyond the boundaries that 
chance, conceit, or laziness, has set to their inquiries, 
but live separate from the notions, discourses, and at- 
tainments, of the rest of mankind, may not amiss be 
represented by the inhabitants of the Marian islands, 
which being separated by a large tract of sea from all 
communion with the habitable parts of the earth, 
thought themselves the only people of the world. And 
though the straitness and conveniences of life amongst 
them had never reached so far as to the use of fire, 
till the Spaniards, not many years since, in their 
voyages from Acapulco to Manilla, brought it amongst 
them; yet in the want and ignorance of almost all 
things, they looked upon themselves, even after that 
the Spaniards had brought amongst them the notice of 
variety of nations abounding Hn sciences, arts, and con- 
veniences of life, of which they knew nothing — ^they 
looked upon themselves, I say, as the happiest and 
wisest people of the universe. J3ut for all that, nobody, 
I think, ^1 imagine them deep naturalists, or solid 
metaphysicians ; nobody will deem the quickest-sighted 
amongst them to have very enlarged views in ethics or 
politics; nor can any one allow the most capable 
amongst them to be advanced so far in his understand- 
ing, as to have any other knowledge but of the few 
little things of his and the neighbouring islands within 
his commerce ; but far enough from that comprehen- 
sive enlargement of mind, which adorns a soul devoted 
to truth, assisted with letters, and a free consideration 
of the several views and sentiments of thinkine men of 
all sides. Let not men, therefore, that would have a 
sight of what evexy one pretends to, be desirous to have 
a sight of truth in its full extend narrow and bhnd 
their own prospect. Let not men think there is no 



truth but in the sciences that they study, or the books 
that they read. To prejudge other men's notions 
before we have looked into them, is not to show their 
darkness, but to put out our own eyes. ** Try all 
thin^ hold fast that which is good," is a divine rule, 
commg from the Father of light and truth : and it is 
hard to know what other way men can come at truth, 
to Uy hold of it, if they do not dig and search for it as 
for gold and hid treasure ; but he that does so must 
have much earth and rubbish before he gets the pure 
metal — sand, and pebbles, and dross, usually lie blended 
with it, but the gold is nevertheless gold, and will en- 
rich the man that employs his pains to seek and sepa- 
rate it. Neither is there any danger he should be 
deceived bv the mixture. Every man carries about 
him a touchstone, if he will make use of it, to distin- 
euish substantial gold from superficial glitterings, truth 
from appearances. And, indeed, the use and benefit of 
this touchstone, which is natural reason, is spoiled and 
lost only by assumed prejudices, overweening presump- 
tion, and narrowing our minds. The want of exercising 
it in the full extent of thing^s intelligible, ia that which 
weakens and extinguishes tms noble faculty in us. Trace 
it, and see whether it be not so. The day-labourer in 
a country village has commonly but a small pittance of 
knowledge, because his ideas and notions have been 
confined to the narrow bounds of a poor conversation 
and employment. The low mechanic of a country town 
does somewhat outdo him; porters and cobblers of great 
cities surpass them. A country gentleman, who, leav- 
ing Latin and learning in the university, removes thence 
to his mansion-house, and associates with neighbours of 
the same strain, who relish nothing but hunting and a 
bottle ; with those alone he spends his time, with those 
alone he converses, and can away with no company 
whose discourse goes beyond what claret and dissolute- 
ness inspire. Such a patriot, formed in this happy way 
of improvement, cannot fail, as we see, to give notable 
decisions upon the bench at quarter-sessions, and emi- 
nent proofs of his skill in politics, when the strength of 
his purse and party have advanced him to a more 
conspicuous station. To such a one truly an ordinary 
coffee-house gleaner of the city is an errant statesman, 
and as much superior to, as a man conversant about 
Whitehall and the court, is to an ordinary shopkeeper. 
To carry this a little farther. Here is one mufiled up 
in his zeal and infallibility of his own sect, and will not 
touch a book, or enter into debate with a person, that 
will Question any of those things which to him are 
sacrea. Another surveys our differences in religion 
with an equitable and fair indifference, and so finds 
probably that none of them are in every thing unex- 
ceptionable. These divisions and systems were made 
by men, and carry the mark of fallible on them ; and 
in those whom he differs from, and, till he opened his 
eyes, had a general prejudice against, he meets with 
more to be said for a great many things than before he 
was aware of, or could have imagined. Which of these 
two, now, is most likely to judge right in our religious 
controversies, and to be most stored with truth, the 
mark all pretend to aim at! All these men that I have 
instanced in, thus unequally furnished with truth, and 
advanced in knowledge, I suppose of equal natural 
parts ; all the odds between them has been the different 
scope that has been given to their understandings to 
range in, for the gathering up of information, and fur- 
nishing their heads with ideas, notions, and observa- 
tions, whereon to employ their minds, and form their 
understandings. 

It will possibly be objected, who is sufficient for all 
this ! I answer, more than can be imagined. Every 
one knows what his proper business is, and what, ac- 
cording to the character ne makes of himself, the world 
may justly expect of him ; and to answer that, he will 
find he will have time and opportunity enough to fixr- 
nish himself, if he will not deprive himself, by a nar- 
rowness of spirit, of those helps that are at hand. I do 
not say, to be a good geographer that a man should 
visit every mountain, river, promontoxy, and creek, 
upon the face of the earth, view the buildings, and snr- 
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rey the land every where, as if he were going to make 
a purchase. But yet every one must allow that he shall 
know a country better that makes often sallies into 
it, and traverses it up and down, than he that like a 
mill-horse goes still round in the same tract, or keeps 
within the narrow bounds of a field or two that delight 
him. He that will inquire out the best books in every 
science, and inform himself of the most material authors 
of the several sects of philosophy and religion, will not 
find it an infinite work to acquaint himself with the 
sentiments of mankind concerning the most weighty 
and comprehensive subjects. Let him exercise the 
freedom of his reason and understanding in such a 
latitude as this, and his mind will be strengthened, his 
capacity enlarged, his faculties improved : and the light 
which me remote and scattered (Mtrts of truth will give 
to one another, will so assist his judgment, that he will 
seldom be widely out, or miss giving proof of a clear 
head and a comprehensive knowledge. At least, this 
is tiie only way I know to eive the understanding its 
due improvement, to the ftill extent of its capacity, and 
to distinguish the two most different things I know in 
the world, a logical chicaner from a man of reason. 
Only he that would thus give the mind its flight, and 
send abroad his inquiries into all parts after truth, must 
be sure to settle in his head determined ideas of alllhat 
he employs his thoughts about, and never fail to judge 
Imnself, and judse unbiassedly of all that he receives 
from others, either in their writings or discourses. 
Reverence or prejudice must not be suffered to give 
beauty or defonmty to any of their opinions. 

SEcnoN IV. — Op PBAcncB and Habhs. 
We are bom with faculties and powers capable almost 
of any thing, such at least as would carry us farther 
than can be easily imagined : but it is only the exercise 
of those powers which gives us ability and skill in any 
thing, and leads us towards perfection. 

A middle-aged ploughman will scarce ever be brought 
to the carriage and language of a gentleman, though 
his body be as well proportioned, and his joints as 
supple, and his natural parts not any way inferior. The 
legs of a dancing-master, and the fingers of a musician, 
faJl as it were naturally, without thought or pains, into 
regular and admirable motions. Bid them change their 
parts, and they will in vain endeavour to produce like 
motions in the members not used to them, and it will 
require length of time and long m-actice to attain but 
some degrees of a like ability. What incredible and 
astonishing actions do we find rope-dancers and tumblers 
bring their bodies to ! — not but that sundry in almost all 
manual arts are as wondei-f ul ; but I name those which 
the world takes notice of for such, because, on that 
very account, they give money to see them. All these 
adxnired motions, beyond the reach, and almost the 
conception, of unpractised spectators, are nothing but 
the mere effects of use and industry in men whose 
bodies have nothing peculiar in them from those of the 
amazed lookers-on. 

As it is in the body, so it is in the mind ; practice 
makes it what it is : and most, even of those excellencies 
which are looked on as natural endowments, will be 
found, when examined into more narrowly, to be the 
product of exercise, and to be raised to that pitch only 
by r^>eated actions. Some men are remarked for 
pleasantness in raillery; others for apologues and 
apposite diverting stories. This is apt to be taken for 
the effect of pure nature, and that the rather, because 
it is not got by rules ; and those who excel in either of 
them, never purposely set themselves to the study of 
it as an art to be learnt. But yet it is true, that at 
first some lucky hit which took with somebody, and 
gained him commendation, encouraged him to try again, 
inclined his thoughts and endeavours that way, till at 
last he insensibly got a facility in it without perceiving 
how ; and that is attributed wholly to nature, which 
was much more the effect of use and practice. I do 
not deny that natural disposition may often give the 
first rise to it ; but that never carries a man far with- 
out use and exercise, and it is practice alone that brings 



the powers of the mind, as well as those of the body, to 
their perfection. Many a good poetic vein is buried 
under a trade, and never produces any thing, for want 
of improvement. We see the ways of discourse and 
reasoning are very different, even concerning the same 
matter at court and in the university. And he that will 
go but from Westminster-Hall to the Exchange, will 
find a different genius and turn in their ways of talking ; 
and yet one cannot think that all whose lot fell in the 
city were born with different parts from those who 
were bred at the university or inns of court. 

To what purpose all this, but to show that the differ- 
ence so observable in men's understandines and parts, 
does not arise so much from the natural faculties as 
acquired habits ! He would be laughed at that should 
go about to make a fine dancer out of a country hedger, 
at past fifty. And he will not have much better success, 
who shall endeavour at that age to make a man reason 
well, or speak handsomely, who has never been used to 
it, though you should lay before him a collection of all 
the best precepts of logic or oratory. Nobody is made 
any tiling by hearing of rules, or laying them up in his 
memory ; practice must settle the habit of doing, with- 
out reflecting on the rule : and you may as well hope 
to make a good painter or musician extempore by a 
lecture and instruction in the arts of music and paint- 
ing, as a coherent thinker, or strict reasoner, by a set 
of rules, showing him wherein right reasoning consists. 

This being so, that defects and weakness in men's 
understandings, as well as other faculties, come from 
want of a right use of their own minds, I am apt to 
think the fault is generally mislaid upon nature, and 
there is often a complaint of want of parts, when the 
fault lies in want of a due improvement of them. We 
see men frequently dexterous and sharp enough in 
making a bargun, who, if you reason with them about 
matters of religion, appear perfectly stupid. 

SBcnoN V. — Ideas. 
I WILL not here, in what relates to the right conduct 
and improvement of the understanding, repeat again 
the getting clear and determined ideas, and the employ- 
ing our thoughts rather about them, than about sounds 
put for them ; nor of settiing the signification of words 
which we use with ourselves in the search of truth, or 
with others in discoursing about it. Those hinderances 
of our understandings in the pursuit of knowledge, I 
have sufficiently enlarged upon in another place; so 
that nothing more needs here to be said of those matters. 

SeCHON VI. — P&INaPLES. 

There is another fault that stops or misleads men in 
their knowledge, which I have also spoken something 
of, but yet is necessary to mention here again, that we 
may examine it to the bottom, and see the root it springs 
from, and that is a custom of taking up with principles 
that are not self-evident, and very often not so much 
as true. It is not unusual to see men rest their opinions 
upon foundations that have no more certainty nor soli- 
dity than the propositions built on them, and embraced 
for their sake. Such foundations are these, and the 
like, namely : — The founders or leaders of my party are 
good men, and therefore their tenets are true ; it is the 
opinion of a sect that is erroneous, therefore it is false : 
it hath been long received in the world, tiierefore it is 
true ; or, it is new, and therefore false. 

These, and many the like, which are by no means the 
measures of truth and falsehood, the generality of men 
make the standards by which they accustom their un- 
derstanding to judge. And thus, they falling into a 
habit of determining of truth and falsehood by such 
wrong measures, it is no wonder they should embrace 
error for certainty, and be very positive in things they 
have no ground for. 

There is not any who pretends to the least reason, 
but when any of these his false maxims are brought to 
the test, must acknowledge them to be fallible, and such 
as he will not allow in those that differ from him ; and 
yet, after he is convinced of this, you shall see him go 
on in the use of thum, and the very next occasion that 
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ofTers, argue again upon the same grounds. Would one 
not be ready to think that men are willing to impose 
upon themselres^ and mislead their own understanding, 
who conduct them by such wrong measures, even after 
they see they cannot be relied on i But yet, they will 
not appear so blameable as may be thought at first 
sight ; for 1 think there are a great many that argue 
thus in earnest, and do it not to impose on themselves 
or others. They are persuaded of wliat they say, and 
tliiuk there is weight in it, though, ui a like case, they 
h.ive been convinced there is none ; but men would be 
intolerable to themsehres, and contemptible to others, 
if they should embrace opinions without any ground, 
and hold what they could eive no manner of reason for. 
True or false, solid or sandy, the mhid must have some 
foundation to rest itself upon ; and, as I have remarked 
in another place, it no sooner entertains any proposi- 
tion, but it presently hastens to some hypothesis to 
bottom it on ; till then it is unquiet and unsettled. ^ So 
much do our own very tempers dispose us to a right 
use of our understandings, if we would follow as we 
should the inclinations of our nature. 

In some matters of concernment, especially those of 
religion, men are not permitted to be always wavering 
and uncertain, they must embrace and profess some 
tenets or other ; and it would be a shame, nay, a con- 
tradiction too heavy for any one's mind to lie constsintly 
under, for him to pretend seriously to be persuaded of 
the truth of any religion, and yet not to be able to give 
any reason of his belief, or to say any thing for his pre- 
ference of this to any other opinion ; and, therefore, 
they must make use of some principles or other, and 
those can be no other than such as they have and can 
manage ; and to say they are not in earnest persuaded 
by them, and do not rest upon those they make use of, 
is contrary to experience, and to allege that they are 
not misled when we complain they are. 

If this be so, it will be ursed, Why, then, do the^ not 
rather make use of sure and unquestionable principles, 
rather tlian rest on such grounds as may deceive them, 
and will, as is visible, serve to support error as well as 
truth t 

To this I answer, the reason why they do not make 
use of better and surer principles, is because they can- 
not: but this inability proceeds not from want of natu- 
ral parts (for those few whose case that is, are to be 
excused), but for want of use and exercise. Few men 
are from their youth accustomed to strict reasoning, 
and to trace the dependence of any truth in a long train 
of consequences to its remote principles, and to observe 
its connection ; and he that by frequent practice has 
not been used to this eraplovinent of his understanding, 
it is no more wonder that he should not, when he is 
grown into years, be able to bring his mind to it, tlian 
that he should not be on a sudden able to grave or 
design, dance on the ropes, or write a good hand, who 
has never practised either of them. 

Nay, the most of men are so wholly strangers to this, 
that they do not so much as perceive their want of it ; 
they dispatch the ordinary business of their callings by 
rote, as we say, as they have learnt it ; and if, at any 
time, they miss success, they impute it to anything 
rather than want of tliought or skill ; that, they con- 
clude (because they know no better), they have in per- 
fection : or if there be any subiect that interest or fancy 
has recommended to their thoughts, their reasoning 
about it is still after their own fiwhion, be it better or 
worse ; it serves their turns, and is the best they are 
acquainted with ; and, therefore, when they are led by 
it into mistakes, and their business succeeds accordingly, 
they impute it to any cross accident or default of others, 
rather than to their own want of understanding ; that 
is what nobody discovera or complains of in hiimself. 
Whatsoever made his business to miscarry, it was not 
want of right thought or judgment in himself: he sees 
no such defect in himself, but is satisfied that he carries 
on his designs well enough by his own reasoning ; or, 
at least, should have done, had it not been for umuckv 
traverses not in his power. Thus, bein^ content with 
this short and very imperfect use of his understand- 



ing, he never troubles himself to seek out methods of 
improving his mind, and lives all his life without any 
notion of close reasoning, in a continued connection of 
a long train of consequences from sure foundations, such 
as is requisite for the making out and clearing most of 
the specuLative trutlis most men own to believe and are 
most concerned in. Not to mention here what I shall 
have occasion to insist on by and bye more fully, namely, 
that, in many cases, it is not one series of consequences 
will serve the turn, but many different and opposite 
deductions must be examined and laid together, before 
a man can come to make a right judgtncut of the point 
in question. What, then, can be expected from men that 
neither see the want of any such kind of reasoning as 
tills ; nor, if they do, know they how to set about it, or 
could peHbrm it ! You may as well set a countryman, 
who scarce knows the figures, and never cast up a sum 
of three particulars, to state a merchant's long account, * 
and find tlie true baUnce of it 

What, then, should be done in the caset I answer, 
we should alwa^'s remember what I said above, that 
the faculties of our souls are improved and made use- 
ful to us, just after tlie same manner as our bodies are; ' 
Would you have a man write or paint, dance or fence 
well, or pei-foinn anv otlier manual operation dexter- 
ously and with ease, let him have never so much vigour 
and activity, suppleness and address, naturally, yet 
nobody expects this from him unless he has been used 
to it, and has employed time and pains in fashioning 
and forming his liaud, or outward parts, to these 
motions. Just so it is in the mind — would you have 
a man reason well, you must use him to it betimes, 
exercise his mind in observing the connection of ideas, 
and followmg them in train. Nothmg does thia better 
than mathematics, which, therefore, I think, should be 
taught all those who liave the time and opportunity ; not 
so much to make them matliematicians, as to make them 
reasonable creatures ; for though we all call ourselves 
so, because we are born to it if we please, yet we may 
truly say, nature sives us but the seeds of it ; we are 
boi*u to be, if we please, rational creatures, but it is use 
and exercise only tliat makes us so, and we &re indeed 
so, no fiirther than mdustryand application have carried 
us. And, therefore, in ways of reasoning which men 
have not been used to, he that will observe the conclu- 
sions they take up, must be satisfied they are not at all 
rational 

This has been the less taken notice of, because every 
one in his private afiairs uses some sort of reasoning or 
other, enough to denominate him reasonable. But the 
mistake is, that he tliat is found reasonable in one thing, 
is concluded to be so in all ; and to think or say other- 
wise, is thought so unjust an afiront, and so senseless 
a censure, that nobody ventures to do it. It looks like { 
the degradation of a man below tlie dignity of his nature. 
It is true, that he that reasons well m any one thmg^ 
has a mind naturally capable of reasoning well in others^ 
and to the same degree of strength and clearness, and 
possibly much greater, had his understanding been so 
employed. But it is as tioie, tliat he who can reason 
well to-day about one sort of matters, cannot at all 
reason to-day about others, though perhaps a year 
hence he may. But wherever a man's rational faculty 
fails him, and will not serve him to reason, there we : 
cannot say he is rational, how capable soever he may j 
be by time and exercise to become so. | 

Try in men of low and mean education, who have \ 
never elevated their thoughts above the spade and the . 
ploueh, nor looked beyond the ordinary drudgery of a ! 
day-labourer. Take the thoughts of such a one, used 
for many years to one traet, out of that narrow compass 
he has been all his life confined to, you will find him no 
more capable of reasoning than ahnost a perfect nato- 
raL Some one or two rules, on which their conclnsioiis 
immediatelv depend, yon will find, in most men, have 
ffovemed all their thoughts ; these, true or false, have ^ j 
been the maxims thev have been suided by — take | 
these from them, and they are perfecUy at a loss ; their ; 
compass and pole-star then are gone, and thehr 1mde^ 
standing is perfectly at a nonplus : and, therefore^ they ! 
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either immediately return to their old maxims again as 
the foundations of all truth to them, not withstand ing 
all that can be said to show their weakness ; or, if they 
give them up to their reasons, they with them give up 
all truth and farther inquiry, and think there is no such 
thing as certainty. For if you would enlarge their 
thoughts, and settle them upon more remote and surer 
principles, they either cannot easily apprehend them, 
or, if they can, know not what use to make of them ; 
for long deductions from remote principles is what they 
have not been used to, and cannot nuuiage. 

What then I can grown men never be improved or 
enhirged in their understandings 1 I say not so ; but 
this I think 1 may say, that it will not be done without 
industry and application, which will require more time 
and pains than grown men, settled in tlieir course of 
I life, will allow to it, and therefore very seldom is done. 
And this very capacity of attaining it by use and exer- 
cise only, brings us back to that which I laid down 
before, that it is only practice that improves our minds 
as well as bodies, and we must expect nothing from 
onr understandings any fartlier than they are perfected 
by habits. 

The Americans are not at all bom with worse under- 
standings than the Europeans, though we see none of 
them have such reaches in the arts and sciences. And 
among the children of a poor countryman, the lucky 
chance of education and getting into the world, gives 
one iniiniteljr the superiority in parts over the rest, 
who, continuing at home, had continued also just of tlie 
same size with his brethren. 

He that has to do with young scholars, especially in 
mathematics, may perceive how tlieir minds open by 
degrees, and how it is exercise alone that opens tliem. 
Sometimes they wUI stick a long time at a part of a 
demonstration, not for want of will or application, but 
really for want of perceivins the connection of two 
ideas, that, to one whose unaerstandius is more exer- 
cised, is as visible as any thing can be. The same would 
be with a grown man beginning to study mathematics 
— ^the understanding, for want of use, often sticks in a 
very plain way — and he himself that is so puzzled, 
when he comes to see the connection, wonders what it 
was he stuck at in a case so plain. 

Section VII. — Mathe&iatics. 

I HAVE mentioned mathematics as a way to settle in 
the mind a habit of reasoning closely and in train, not 
that I think it necessary that all men should be deep 
mathematicians, but that, having got the way of reason- 
ing which that study necessarily brings the mind to, 
they might be able to transfer it to other parts of know- 
ledge, as they shall have occasion ; for, in all sorts of 
reasoning, every single argument should be managed 
as a mathematical demonstration ; the connection and 
dependence of ideas should be followed till the mind is 
brought to the source on which it bottoms, and observes 
die coherence all along, though, m proofs of probability, 
one such titiin is not enough to settle the judgment as 
in demonstrative knowledge. 

Where a truth is made out by one demonstration, 
there needs no farther inquiry; but in probabilities, 
where there wants demonstration to establish the truth 
beyond doubt, there it is not enough to trace one argu- 
ment to its source, and observe its strengtli and weak- 
ness, but all the arguments, after having been so 
examined on both sides, must be laid in balance one 
against another, and upon the whole the understanding 
determines its assent. 

This is a way of reasoning the understanding should 
be accustomed to, which is so different from what the 
illiterate are used to, that even learned men oftentimes 
seem to have very little or no notion of it. Nor is it to 
be wondered, since the way of disputing in the schoob 
^ l^uis them quite away from it, by insisting on one 
topical argument, by the success of which the truth or 
falsehood of the question is to be determined, and vic- 
tory adjudged to the opponent or defendant, which is 
all one as if one should balance an account by one sum 



charged and discharged, when there are a hundred 
others to be taken into consideration. 

This, therefore, it would be well if men's minds were 
accustomed to, and that early, that they might not 
erect their opinions upon one single view, when so many 
others are requisite to make up the account, and must 
come into the reckoning, before a man can form a right 
judgment. This would enlarge their minds, and give a 
due freedom to their understandings, that they might 
not be led into error by presumption, laziness, or pre- 
cipitancy ; for I tliink nobody can approve such a con- 
duct of the understanding as should mislead it from 
truth, though it be never so much in fashion to make 
use of it. 

To this perhaps it will be objected, that to manage 
the understanding as I propose, woiUd require every 
man to be a scholar, and to be furnished with all the 
materials of knowledge, and exercised in all the ways 
of reasoning. To which 1 answer, that it is a shame 
for those that have time and the means to attain know- 
ledge, to want any helps or assistance for the improve- 
ment of their understandings that are to be got, and 
to such 1 would be thought here chiefly to speak. Those, 
methinks, who by the industry and parts of their ances- 
tors, have been set free from a constant drudgery to 
their backs and their bellies, should bestow some of 
their spare time on their heads, and open their minds, 
by some trials and essays in all the sorts and matters 
of reasoning. 1 have before mentioned mathematics, 
wherein algebra gives new helps and views to the 
understandmg. If 1 propose these, it is not, as I said, 
to make every man a thorough mathematician, or a deep 
algebraist, but yet I think the study of them is of inflnlte 
use even to grown men ; first, by experimentally con- 
vincing them, that to make any one reason well, it is 
not enough to have parts wherewith he is satisfied, and 
that serve him well enough in his ordinary course. A 
man in those studies wiU see, that however good he 
may think his understanding, yet in many things, and 
those very visible, it may fail him. This would take off 
that presumption that most men have of themselves in 
this part ; and they would not be so apt to tliink their 
minds wanted no helps to enlarge them, that there 
could be nothms added to the acutenees and penetra- 
tion of their understandings. 

Secondly, the study of mathematics would show them 
the necessity there is in reasoning, to separate all the 
distinct ideas, and see the habitu&s Uiat all those con- 
cerned in the present inquiry have to one another, and 
to lay by those which relate not to the proposition in 
hand, and wholly to leave them out of the reckoning. 
This is that which, in other subjects besides quantity, 
is what is absolutely requisite to just reasoning, though 
in them it is not so easily observe<^ nor so caremlly prac- 
tised. In those parts of knowledge where it is thought 
demonstration has nothing to do, men reason as it were 
in the lump; and if, upon a summary and confused 
view, or upon a partial consideration, they can raise the 
appearance of a probability, thev usually rest content, 
especially if it be in a dispute where every little straw 
is laid hold on, and every thing that can but be drawn 
in any way to give colour to the argument, is advanced 
with ostentation. But that mind is not in a posture to 
find the truth, that does not distinctly take all the parts 
asunder, and, omitting what is not at all to the point, 
draw a conclusion from the result of all the particulars 
which any way influence it. There is another no less 
useful habit to be got by an application to mathemati- 
cal demonstrations, and tliat is, of using the mind to a 
long train of consequences ; but having mentioned that 
alr^dy, I shall not again here repeat it 

As to men whose fortunes and time are narrower, 
what may sufiice them is not of that vast extent as 
may be imagined, and so comes not within the objec- 
tion. 

Nobody is under an obligation to know every thing. 
Knowledge, and science in general, is the business only 
of those who are at ease and leisure. Those who have 
particular callings ought to understand them : and it 
is no unreasonable proposal, nor impossible to be com- 
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passed, that thev should think and reason right about 
what is their daily employment. This one cannot think 
them incapable of without levelling them with the 
brutes, and charging them with a stupidity below the 
rank of rational creatures. 

Section VIII. — Rbugion. 
Besides his particular calling for the support of this 
life, every one has a concern in a future life, which he 
is bound to look after. This engages his thoughts in 
religion ; and here it mightily lies upon hhn to under- 
stand and reason right. Men, therefore, cannot be 
excused from understanding the words, and framing 
the general notions relating to religion right. The one 
day of seven, besides other days of rest, allows in the 
Christian world time enough for this (had they no other 
idle hours), if they would but make use of these vacan- 
cies from their daily labour, and apply themselves to an 
improvement of knowledge, with as much diligence as 
they often do to a great many other things that are use- 
less ; and had but those that would enter them accord- 
ing to their several capacities in a right wav to this 
knowledge. The original make of their minds is like 
that of other men, and they would be found not to want 
understanding fit to receive the knowledge of religion, 
if they were a little encouraged and helped in it as they 
should be. For there are instances of very mean 
people, who have raised their minds to a great sense 
and understanding of religion ; and though these have 
not been so frequent as could be wished, yet they are 
enough to clear that condition of life from a necessity 
of gross ignorance, and to show that more might be 
brought to be ration^ creatures and Christians (for 
they can hardly be thought really to be so, who, wear- 
ing the name, know not so much as the very principles 
of that religion), if due care were taken of them. For, 
if I mistake not, the peasantry lately in France (a rank 
of people under a much heavier pressure of want and 
poverty than tiie day-labourers in England), of the 
reformed religion, understood it much better, and could 
say more for it, than those of a higher condition among 
us. 

But if it shall be concluded that the meaner sort of 
people must give themselves up to a brutish stupidity 
in the things of their nearest concernment, which I see 
no reason for, this excuses not those of a freer fortune 
and education, if they neglect their understandings, 
and take no care to emplov them as they ought, and set 
them right in the knowledge of those things for which 
principally they were given them. At least, those whose 
plentiful fortunes allow them the opportunities and helps 
of improvements, are not so few but that it might be 
hoped great advancements might be made in knowledge 
of all kinds, especially in that of the greatest concern 
and largest views, if men would make a right use of 
their faculties, and study their own understandings. 

-VX Section IX. — Ideas. 

^ Outward corporeal objects, that constantly importune 

our senses and captivate our appetites, fail not to fill 
our heads with lively and lasting ideas of that kind. 
Here the mind needs not be set upon getting greater 
store ; they offer themselves fast enough, and are usually 
entertained in such plenty, and lodged so carefully, that 
the mind wants room or attention for others that it has 
more use and need of. To fit the understanding, there- 
fore, for such reasoning as I have been above speaking 
of, care should be taken to fill it with moral and more 
abstract ideas ; for these not offering themselves to the 
senses^ but being to be framed to the understanding, 
people are generally so neglectful of a faculty they are 
apt to think wants nothing, that I fear most men's minds 
are more unfurnished with such ideas than is imagined. 
They often use the words, and how can they be suspected 
to want the ideas t What I have said in the third book 
of my Essay will excuse me from any other answer to 
. this question. But to convince people of what moment 
it is to their understandings to be furnished with such 
abstract ideas steady and settled in it, give me leave to 
ask how any one shall be able to know whether he be 
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obliged to be just, if he has not established ideas in hia 
mind of obligation and of justice, since knowledge con- 
sists in nothing but the perceived agreement or dis- 
agreement of those ideas ; and so of all others the like, 
which concern our lives and manners. And if men do 
find a difficulty to see the agreement or disagreement of 
two angles wblch lie before their eyes, unalterably in a 
diagram, how utterly unpossible will it be to perceive 
it in ideas, that have no other sensible objects to repre- 
sent them to the mind but sounds, with which they have 
no maimer of conformity, and therefore had need to be 
clearly settled in the mind themselves, if we would make 
any clear jud^ent about them. This, therefore, is one 
of the first things the mind should be employed about 
in the right conduct of the understanding, without which 
it is impossible it should be capable of reasoning rightly 
about those matters. But in these, and all other ideas, 
care must be taken that they harbour no inconsistencies, 
and that they have a real existence where real existence 
is supposed, and are not mere chimeras with a supposed . 
existence. 

Section X. — Preiudicbs. 
Evert one is forward to complain of the prejudices that 
mislead other men or parties, as if he were free, and 
had none of his own. This being objected on all sides, 
it is agreed that it is a fault and a hinderanoe to know- 
ledge. What, now, is the cure! No other but this— 
that every man should let alone other's prejudices, 
and examine his own. Nobody is convinced of his by 
the accusation of another : he recriminates by the same 
rule, and is clear. The only way to remove this great 
cause of ignorance and error out of the world, is for 
every one impartially to examine himself. If others will 
not deal fairly with their own minds, does tiiat make my 
errors- truths, or ought it to make me in love with them, 
and willing to impose on myself! If others love cata- 
racts on tlieir eyes, should that hinder me from couching 
of mine as soon as I could ? Every one declares against 
blindness, and yet who almost is not fond of that which 
dims his sight, and keeps the clear light out of his mind, 
which should lead him into truth and knowledge I False 
or doubtful positions, relied upon as unquestionable 
maxims, keep those in the dark from truth, who build 
on them. Such are usually the prejudices imbibed from 
education, part^, reverence, fashion, interest, &c. This 
is the mote which everv one sees in his brother's eye, 
but never regards the beam in his own. For who is 
there, almost, that is ever brought fairly to examine his 
own principles, and see whether they are such as will 
bear the tnal I But yet this should be one of the first 
things every one should set about, and be scrupulous in, 
who would rightly conduct his understanding in the 
search of truth and knowledge. 

To those who are willing to get rid of this great 
hinderance of knowledge (for to such only I write) — ^to 
those who would shake off this great and daneerous 
impostor prejudice, who dresses up fiilsehood m the 
likeness of truth, and so dexterously hoodwinks menlt 
minds, as to keep them in the dark, with a belief that 
the^ are more in the light than any that do not see with 
their eyes, I shall offer this one mark whereby preju- 
dice may be known. He that is strongly of any opiuiofl, 
must suppose (unless he be self-condemned) that his 
persuasion is built upon good grounds, and that his assent 
is no greater than what the evidence of the truth he j 
holds forces him to ; and that they are arguments, and | 
not inclination of fStmoy, that make him so confident and 
positive in his tenets. Now if, after all his profession, 
he cannot bear any opposition to his opinioiL---4f he can- 
not so much as give a patient hearing, much less exa- 
mine and weigh the arguments on the other side— does 
he not plainly confess it is prejudice governs him ! And 
it is not the evidence of truth, but some lazy anticipation, 
some beloved presumption, that he desires to rest undis- 
turbed in. For if what he holds be as he gives out, I 
well fenced with evidence, and he sees it to be true, what \ 
need he fear to put it to the proof t If his opinion be 
settled upon a firm foundation, if the arguments that j 
support it, and havA obtained his assent, be clear, good, ] 
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and convincing, why should he be shy to have it tried 
whether they be proof or not! He whose assent goes 
beyond his evidence, owes this excess of his adherence 
only to prejudice, and does in effect own it when he 
reiiises to hear what is offered against it; declaring 
thereby, that it is not evidence he seeks, but the quiet 
enjoyment of the opinion he is fond of, with a forward 
condemnation of all that mav stand in op^sition to it, 
unheard and unexamined ; which, what is it but preju- 
dice ! Q^i aquum steUuerit parte inattditd alter&, eiiam 
« €Bquum statuerit hand aquua fuertt. — [He who re- 
solves to be just, and yet will hear only one side, will be 
nnjust in spite of his resolution.] He that would acquit 
himself in this case as a lover of truth, not giving way 
to any pre-occupation or bias that may mislead him, 
must do two things that are not very common, nor very 
easy. 

Section XI^ — Indxfperenpt. 

FiBST, he must not be in love with any opinion, or wish 
it to be true, until he knows it to be so, and then he will 
not need to wish it : for nothing that is false can deserve 
onr good wishes, nor a desire that it should have the 
place and force of truth ; and yet nothing is more fre- 
quent than this. Men are fond of certain tenets, upon 
no other evidence but respect and custom, and think 
they must maintain them, or all is gone, though they 
have never examined the ground mey stand on, nor 
have ever made them out to themselves, or can make 
them out to others. We should contend earnestly for 
the truth, but we should first be sure that it is truth, or 
else we fight against God, who is the God of truth, and 
do the work of the devil, who is the father and propa- 
gator of lies ; and our zeal, though never so warm, will 
not excuse us ; for this is plainly prejudice. 



SEcmoN XII. — Examine. 
Secondly, he must do that which he will find himself 
very averse to, as judging the thing unnecessary, or 
himself incapable of doing of it. He must try whether 
his principles be certainly true or not, and how far he 
may safely rely upon them. This, whether fewer have 
the heart or the skill to do, I shall not determine ; but 
this I am sure, this is what every one ought to do who 
professes to love truth, and would not impose upon 
himself ; which is a sur^ way to be made a fool of than 
by being exposed to the sophistry of others. The dis- 
position to put any cheat upon ourselves, works con- 
stantly, and we are pleased with it, but are impatient 
of being bantered or misled by others. The inability I 
here speak of, is not any natural defect that makes men 
incapable of examining their own principles. To such, 
roles of conducting their understandings are useless, 
and that is the case of very few. The great number is 
of those whom the ill habit of never exerting their 
thoughts has disabled : the powers of their minds are 
starved by disuse, and have lost that reach and strength 
which nature fitted them to receive from exercise. 
Those who are in a condition to learn the first rules of 
plain arithmetic, and could be brought to cast up an 
ordinary sum, are capable of this, if they had but ac- 
customed their minds to reasoning : but they that have 
wholly neglected the exercise of their understandings 
in this way, will be very fax at first from being able to 
do it, and as unfit for it as one unpractised in figures 
to cast up a shop-book, and perhaps think it as strange 
to be set about it. And yet it must nevertheless be 
confessed to be a wron^ use of our understandings, to 
build our tenets (in thmgs where we are concerned to 
hold the truth) upon princi]ples that may lead us into 
error. We take our principles at hap-hazard upon 
trust, and without ever havmg examined them, and 
then believe a whole system upon a presumption that 
they are true and solid ; and what is all this but childish, 
ahamef ul, senseless credulity i 

In these two thinss, nameli^, an e<^ual mdifferenc^ for 
all truth— I mean the receiving it in the love of it as 
truth, but not loving it for any other reason before we 
know it to be true — and in the examination of our prin- 
ciples, and not receiving any for such, nor building on 



them, until we are fully convinced, as rational creatures, 
of their solidity, truth, and certainty, consists that 
freedom of the understanding which is necessary to a 
rational creature, and without which it is not truly an 
understanding. It is conceit, fancy, extravagance, any 
thing rather than understanding, if it must be under 
the constraint of receiving and holding opinions by the 
authority of any thing but their own, not fancied but 
perceived, evidence. This was rightly called imposition, 
and is of all other the worst and most dangerous sort of 
it. For we impose upon ourselves, which is the strongest 
imposition of all others ; and we impose upon ourselves 
in that part which ought ^th the greatest care to be 
kept free from all imposition. The world is apt to cast 
great blame on those who have an indifferency for 
opinions, especially in religion. I fear this is the foun- 
dation of great error and worse consequences. To be 
indifferent which of two opinions is true, is the right 
temper of the mind, that preserves it from bein^ im- 
posed on, and disposes it to examine with that indiffer- 
ency, until it has done its best to find the truth ; and 
this is the only direct and safe way to it. But to be 
indifferent whether we embrace falsehood for truth, 
or no, is the great road to error. Those who are 
not indifferent which opinion is true, are guilty of 
this : they suppose, without examining, that what they 
hold is true, and then think they ought to be zeal- 
ous for it. Those, it is plain by their warmth and 
eagerness, are not indifferent for their own opinions, 
but methinks are very indifferent whether they be true 
or false, since they cannot endure to have any doubts 
raised, or objections made, against them ; and it is visible 
they never have made any themselves, and so, never 
having examined them, know not, nor are concerned, 
as they should be, to know whether they be true or false. 
These are the conunon and most general miscarriages 
which I think men should avoid or rectify in a right 
conduct of their understandings, and should be particu- 
larly taken care of in education. The business whereof, 
in respect of knowledge, is not, as I think, to perfect a 
learner in all or any one of the sciences, but to give his 
mind that freedom, that disposition, and those habits, 
that may enable him to attain any part of knowledge 
he shall apply himself to, or stand in need of, in the 
future course of his life. 

This, and this only, is well principling ; and not the 
instilling a reverence and veneration for certain dogmas 
under the specious title of principles, which are often 
so remote from that truth and evidenee which belongs 
to principles, that they ought to be rejected as false 
and erroneous ; and is often the cause, to men so edu- 
cated, when they come abroad into the world, and find 
they cannot maintain the principles so taken up and 
rested in, to cast off all principles, and turn perfect 
sceptics, regardless of knowledge and virtue. 

There are several weaknesses and defects in the 
understanding, either from the natural temper of the 
mind, or ill habits taken up, which hinder it in its pro- 
gress to knowledge. Of these there are as many, pos- 
sibly, to be found, if the mind were thoroughly studied, as 
there are diseases of the body^ each whereof clogs and 
disables the understanding to some degree, and there- 
fore deserves to be looked after and cured. I shall set 
down some few to excite men, especially those who 
make knowledge their business, to look into themselves,' 
and observe whether they do not indulge some weak- 
ness, allow some miscarriaffes, in the management of 
their intellectual faculty, which is prejudicial to them 
in the search of truth. 



Section XIII. — Observation. 
Pabticulab matters of fact are the undoubted founda- 
tions on which our civil and natural knowledg^e is built : 
the benefit the understanding makes of them, is to draw 
from them conclusions, whidi may be as standing rules 
of knowledge, and consequently of practice. The mind 
often nuikes not that benefit it should of the injDrma- 
tion it receives from the acoounts of civil or natural 
historians, in being too forward, or too slow, in making 
observations on the particular facts recorded in them. 
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There are those who are very assiduous in reading, 
and yet do not much advance their Icnowledge by it. 
They are delighted with the stories that are told, and 
perhaps can tell them again, for they make all tliey 
read nothing but history to tliemselves ; but not reflect- 
ing on it, not making to themselves observations from 
what they read, they are very little improved by all 
that crowd of particulars that either pass through, or 
lod^e themselves in, their understandings. They dream 
on in a constant course of reading and cramming them- 
selves, but, not digestuig any thing, it produces nothing 
but a heap of cru£ties. 

If their memories retain well, one may say the^ have 
the materials of knowledge ; but, like those for building, 
they are of no advantage, if there be no other use made 
of tnem but to let them lie heaped up together. Oppo- 
site to these, there are others who lose the improve- 
ment they eJiould make of mattera-of-fact by a quite 
contrary conduct. They are apt to draw general con- 
clusions and raise axioms from every particuhir they 
meet with. These make as little true benefit of history 
as the other, nay, being of forward and active spHts, 
receive moi'e liarm by it ; it being of worse consequence 
to steer one's thoughts by a wrong rule, than to have 
none at all : error doing to busy men much more hai'm, 
than ignorance to the slow and sluggish. Between 
these, those seem to do best, who, taking material and 
useful hints, sometimes from single mattera of fact, 
carry them in their minds to be judged of, by what 
they shall find in hitjtory to confirm or reverae these 
imperfect observations ; which may be established into 
rules fit to be relied on, when they are justified by a 
sufiicient and wai^ induction of particulars. He that 
makes no such reflections on what he reads, only loads 
his mind with a rhapsody of tales, fit in winter nights 
for the entertainment of others ; and he that will im- 
prove every matter of fact into a maxim, will abound 
in contrary observations, tliat can be of no other use 
but to perplex and pudder him if he compares them ; 
or else to misguide him, if he gives himself up to the 
authority of Uiat, which for its novelty, or for some 
other fancy, best pleases him. 

SBCnoN XIV.— Bias. 
Next to these we may place those who sufier their own 
natural tempers and passions they are possessed with 
to influence their judgments, especially of men and 
things that may any way relate to their present cir- 
cumstances and intei-est. Truth is all simple, ail pure, 
will bear no mixture of any thing else with it. It is 
rigid and inflexible to any bye interests ; and so should 
the understanduig be, whose use and excellency lies in 
conforming itself to it. To tliiuk of every thing just as 
it is in itself, is the proper business of the understand- 
ing, though it be not that which men always employ it 
to. Tliis all men at first hearing allow is tne right use 
every one should make of his undei'standing. Nobody 
will be at such an open defiance with common sense, 
as to profess that' we should not endeavour to know, 
and to tliink of, things as they are in themselves ; and 
yet there is nothing mose frequent than to do the con- 
trai-y ; and men are apt to excuse themselves, and think 
they have reason to do so, if they have but a pretence 
that it is for God, or a good cause, that is, in efiect, for 
themselves, their own persuasion, or party : for to those 
in their turns the several sects of men, especially in 
matters of religion, entitle God and a good cause. But 
God requires not men to wrong or misuse their facul- 
ties for him, nor to lie to others or themselves for his 
sake ; which they purposely do who will not sufier tlieir 
understandings to have right conceptions of the things 
proposed to them, and designedly restrain themselves 
from having just thoughts of every thing as far as tiiey 
are concerned to inquire. And as for a good cause, 
that needs not such ill helps ; if it be good, truth will 
support it, and it has no need of falUtcy or fiUsehood. 

Section XV* — Arguments. 
Very much of kin to this is the hunting after argu- 
ments to make good one side of a question, and wholly 



to neglect and refuse those which favour the other side. 
What is this but wilfully to misguide the understand- 
ing, and is so far from giving truth its due value, tfaaA 
it wholly debases it I — espouse opinions that best com- 
port with their power, profit, or credit, and tlien seek 
arguments to support them! Truth light upon this 
way, is of no more avail to us than error ; for what is 
so taken up by us, may be false as well as true, and he 
has not done his duty who has tlius stumbled upon 
truth in his way to preferment. 

There is another, but more innocent, way of collect* 
ing ai^uments, very familiar among bookish men, which 
is, to nirnish themselves with the arguments they meet 
with, pro and con, in the questions they study. This 
helps them not to judge right, nor argue strongly, but 
only to talk copiously on either side, without being 
steady and settled in their own judgments : for such 
ar^meuts gathered from other men's thoughts, floating 
only in the memory, are there ready, indeed, to supply 
copious talk with some appearance of reason, but are 
far from helping us to judge right. Such variety of 
arguments only distract the undei-standing that relies 
on them, unless it has gone farther than such a super- 
ficial way of examinuig ; tliis is to quit truth for ap- 
peai*unce, only to serve our vanity. The sui'e and only 
way to get true knowledge, is to fui*m in our minds 
clear settled notions of things, with names annexed to 
those determined ideas. These we ai'e to consider, and 
with their several relations and habitudes, and not 
amuse ourselves ^^'ith floating names, and words of in- 
determined signification, which we can use in several 
senses to serve a turn. It is in the perception of the 
habitudes and respects our ideas have one to another, 
that real knowledge consists ; and when a man once 
perceives how far they agi*ee or disiigree one with 
another, he will be able to judge of what other people 
say, and will not need to be led by the ai>gumeuts of 
others, which are many of them nothing but plausible 
sophistry. This will teach him to state the question 
right, and see whereon it turns ; and thus he will stand 
upon his own legs, and know by his own understanding. 
Whereas, by collecting and learning arguments by hearty 
he will be but a retainer to others ; and when any one 
questions the foundations they are built upon, he will 
be at a nonplus, and be fain to give up his implicit 
knowledge. 

SBcmoN XVI.— Haste. 
Labour for labour's sake is against nature. The under- 
standing, as well as aU the other faculties, chooses always 
the sliortest way to its end, would presently obtain tho 
knowledge it b about, and then set upon some new 
inquiry. But this, whether laziness or haste, often mis- 
leads it, and makes it content itself witli improper ways 
of search, and such as will not serve the turn. Some- ' 
times it rests upon testimony, when testimony of right 
lias nothing to do, because it is easier to believe than 
to be scientifically instructed. Sometimes it contents 
itself with one argument, and rests satisfied with that 
as it were a demonstration, whereas the thing under 
proof is not capable of demonsti'ation, and tliei*efore 
must be submitted to the trial of probabilities, and all 
the material arguments, pro and con, be examined and 
brought to a bdance. In some cases the mmd is deter- 
mined by probable topics, in inquiries where demon- 
stration may be had. AU these, and several others^ 
which laziness, impatience, custom, and want of use 
and attention, lead men iuto, are misapplications of the 
understanding in the search of truth. In every ques- 
tion, the nature and mauner of the proof it is capable 
of should first be considered, to make our inquiry such 
as it should be. This would save a great deal of fre- 
quently misemployed pains, and lead us sooner to that 
discovery and possession of ti*uth we are capable of. 
The multiplying variety of arguments, especially frivo- 
lous ones, such as are all that are merely verbal, is not 
only lost labour, but cumbers the memory to no pur^ 
pose, and serves only to hinder it from seizing and 
holding of the truth in all those cases which are capable 
of demonstration. In such a way of proof the truth and 
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certainty is seen, and the mind fully possesses itself of 
it ; when in the other way of assent it only hovers ahout 
it, is amused with nncertainties. In this superficial 
way, indeed, the mind is capable of more variety of 
plausible talk, but is not enlarged as it should be in its 
Knowledge. It is to this same naste and impatience of 
the mind also, that a not due tracing of the arguments 
to their true foundation is owing ; men see a little, pre* 
sume a great deal, and so jump to the conclusion. This 
is a short way to fancy and conceit, and (if firmly 
embraced) to opiniatrety, but is certainly the farthest 
way about to knowledge. For he that will know, must, 
by the connection of uie proofs, see the truth, and the 
ground it stands on ; and, therefore, if he has for haste 
skipped over what he should have examined, he must 
begin and go over all again, or else he will never come 
to knowledge. 

Section XVII. — Dbsultort. 
Another fault of as ill consequence as this, which pro- 
ceeds also from laziness, with a mixture of vanity, is the 
skipping from one sort of knowledge to another. Some 
men's tempera are quickly weary of any one thing. 
Constancy and assiduity is what the^ cannot bear : the 
same study long continued in, is as mtolerable to them 
as the appearing long in the same clothes or fashion is 
to a court lady. 

Section XVIII. — Smattering. 
Others, that they may seem universally knowing, get 
a little smattering in eveiy thin^. Both these may fill 
their heads with superficial notions of things, but are 
very much out of the way of attaining truth or know- 



Section XIX. — Universality. 
I DO not here speak against the taking a taste of every 
sort of knowledge ; it is certainly very useful and neces- 
sary to form the mind ; but then it must be done in a 
different wav, and to a different end. Not for talk and 
vanit;^ to fill the head with shreds of all kinds, that he 
who is possessed of such a frippery, may be able to 
match the discourses of all he shall meet with, as if 
notliing could come amiss to him, and his head were so 
well a stored magazine, that nothing could be proposed 
which he was not master of, and was readily furnished 
to entertain any one on. This is an excellency, indeed, 
and a great one too, to have a real and true knowledge 
in all or most of the objects of contemplation. But it 
is what the mind of one and the same man can hardly 
attain unto ; and the instances are so few of those who 
have in anv measure approached towards it, that I 
know not whether they are to be proposed as examples 
in the ordinary conduct of the understanding. For a 
man to understand fully the business of his particular 
calling in the commonwealth, and of religion, which is 
his calling as he is a man in the world, is usually 
enough to take up his whole time; and there are 
few that inform themselves in these, which is every 
man's proper and peculiar business, so to the bottom 
as thev should do. But though this be so, and there are 
very few men that extend their thoughts towards uni- 
versal knowledge, yet 1 do not doubt but if the right way 
w^re taken, and the methods of inquiry were ordered 
as they should be, men of little business and great lei- 
sure might go a great deal farther in it than is usually 
done. To return to the business in hand. The end 
and use of a little insight in those parts of knowledge, 
which are not a man's proper business, is to accustom 
our minds to all sorts of ideas, and the proper ways of 
examining their habitudes and relations. This gives the 
mind a freedom ; and the exercising the understanding 
in the several ways of inquirv and reasoning, which the 
most skilful have made use of, teaches the mind sagacity 
and wariness, and a suppleness to apply itself more 
closely and dexterously to the bents and turns of the 
matter in all its researches. Besides, this universal 
taste of all the sciences, with an indifferency before the 
mind is possessed with any one in particular, and grown 
into love and admiration of what is made its darling, 



will prevent another evil very commonly to be observed 
in those who have from the beginning been seasoned 
only by one part of knowledge. Let a man be given up 
to the contemplation of one sort of knowledge, and that 
will become every thing. The mind will take such a' 
tincture from a familiarity with that object, that every 
thing else, how remote soever, will be brought under 
the same view. A metaphysician will bring ploughing 
and gardening immediately to abstract notions: the 
history of nature shall signify nothing to him. An 
alchymist, on the contrary, shall reduce divinity to the 
maxims of his laboratory, explain morality by sal, sid^ 
phur^ and mercury, and allegorise the Scripture itself, 
and the sacred mysteries thereof, into thephilosopher'a 
stone. And I heard once a man, who had a more than 
ordinary excellency m music, seriously accommodate 
Moses's seven days of the first week to the notes of 
music, as if from thence liad been taken the measure 
and method of the creation. It is of no small conse- 
quence to keep the mind from such a possession, which 
I think is best done by giving it a fair and equal view 
of the whole intellectual world, wherein it may see the 
order, rank, and beauty, of the whole, and give a just 
allowance to the distinct provinces of the several sciences, 
in the due order and usefulness of each of them. 

If this be that which old men will not think necessary, 
nor be easily brought to, it is fit at least that it should 
be practised in the breeding of the young. The busi- 
ness of education, as I have already observed, is not, as 
I think, to make them perfect in any one of tlie sciences, 
but so to open and dispose their minds as may best 
make them capable of any, when they shall apply them- 
selves to it. If men are for a long time accustomed 
only to one sort or method of thoughts, their minds 
grow stiff in it, and do not readily turn to another. It 
is therefore to give them this freedom, that I think they 
should be made look into all sorts of knowledge, and 
exercise their understandings in so wide a variety and 
stock of knowledge. But I do not propose it as a variety 
and stock of knowledge, but a variety and freedom of 
thinking ; as an increase of the powers and j^tivity of 
the mind, not as an enlargement of its possessions. 

Section XX. — Reading. 
This is that which I think great readers are apt to be 
mistaken in. Those who have read of every thing, are 
thought to understand every thing too ; but it is not 
always so. Reading furnishes the mind only with ma- 
terials of knowledge : it is thinking makes what we read 
ours. We are of the ruminating kind, and it is not 
enough to cram ourselves with a great load of collec- 
tions ; unless we chew them over again, they will not 
give us strength and nourishment. There are indeed 
in some writers visible instances of deep thought, close 
and acute reasoning, and ideas well pursued. The light 
these would give, would be of great use, if their readers 
would observe and imitate them : all the rest at best 
are but particulars fit to be turned into knowledge ; but 
that can be done only by our own meditation, and 
examining the reach, force, and coherence, of what is 
said ; and then, as far as we apprehend and see the 
connection of ideas, so far it is ours ; without that, it is 
but 80 much loose matter floating in our brain. The 
memory may be stored, but the judgment is little better, 
and the stock of knowledge not increased, by being able 
to repeat what others have said, or produce the argu- 
ments we have found in them. Such a knowledge as 
this is but a knowledge by heai<say, and the ostentation 
of it is at best but talking by rote, and very often upon 
weak and wrong principles. For all that is to be found 
in books is not built uiK>n true foundations, nor always 
rightly deduced from the principles it is pretended to 
be built on. Such an examen as is requisite to discover 
that, every reader's mind is not forward to make ; es- 
pecially in those who have given themselves up to a 
party, and only hunt for what they can scrape together 
that may favour and support the tenets of it. Such 
men wilfully exclude themselves from truth, and from 
all true benefit to be received by reading. Others, of 
more indifferency, often want attention and industry. 
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The mind is backwarcl in itself to be at the pidns to 
trace every argument to its original, and to see upon 
what basis it stands, and how firmly ; but yet it is this 
that gives so much the advantage to one man more than 
another in reading. The mind should, by severe rules, 
be tied down to this, at first uneasy, task; use and 
exercise will give it facility. So that those who are 
accustomed to it, readily, as it were with one cast of 
the eye, take a view of the argument, and presently, in 
most cases, see where it bottoms. Those who have got 
this faculty, one may say, have got the true key of books, 
and the clue to lead them through the mizmaze of 
variety of opinions and authors to truth and certainty. 
This young beginners should be entered in, and shown 
the use of, that they might profit by their reading. 
Those who are strangers to it, will be apt to think it 
too great a clog in the way of men's studies ; and they 
will suspect they shall make but small progress, if, in 
the books they read, they must stand to examine and 
unravel every argument, and follow it step by step up 
to its original. 

I answer, this is a good objection, and ought to weigh 
with those whose reading is designed for much talk and 
little knowledge, and I uive nothing to say to it. But 
I am here inquiring into the conduct of the understand- 
ing in its progress towards knowledge ; and to those 
who aim at that, I may say, that he who fair and softly 
goes steadily forward in a course that points right, 
will sooner be at his journey's end, than he that runs 
after every one he meets, though he gallop all day full 

To which let me add, that this way of thinking on, 
and profiting by, what we read, will be a clog and rub 
to an^ one only in the beginning ; when custom and 
exercise have made it famiUar, it will be dispatched, in 
most occasions, without resting or interruption in the 
course of our reading. The motions and views of a 
mind exercised that way, are wonderfully quick ; and a 
man used to such sort of reflections, sees as much at 
one glimpse as would require a long discourse to lay 
before another, and make out an entire and gradual 
deduction. Besides that, when the first difficulties are 
over, the delight and sensible advantage it brings, 
mightily encourages and enlivens the mind in reading, 
which, without this, is very improperly called study. 

SEcnoN XXI Intermediate Principles. 

As a help to this, I think it may be proposed, that for 
the saving the long progression of the thoughts to re- 
mote and first principles in every case, the mmd should 
provide itself several stages ; that is to say, interme- 
diate principles, which it might have recourse to in the 
examining those positions that come in its way. These, 
though they are not self-evident principles, yet, if they 
have been made out from them by a wary and unques- 
tionable deduction, may be depended on as certain and 
infallible truths, and serve as unquestionable truths to 
prove other points depending on them, by a nearer and 
shorter view than remote and general maxims. These 
may serve as landmarks to show what lies in the direct 
way of truth, or is quite beside it. And thus mathe- 
maticians do, who do not in every new problem run it 
back to the first axioms, through all the whole train of 
intermediate propositions. Certain theorems that they 
have settled to themselves upon sure demonstration, 
serve to resolve to them multitudes of propositions 
which depend on them, and are as firmly made out from 
thence, as if the mind went afresh over every link of 
the whole chain that tie them to first self-evident 
principles. Only in other sciences great care is to be 
taken that they establish those intermediate principles 
with as much caution, exactness, and indifferency, as 
mathematicians use in the settling any of their great 
theorems. When this is not done, but men take up the 
principles in this or that science upon credit, inclination, 
mterest, &c., in haste, without due examination and 
most unquestionable proof, they lay a trap for them- 
selves, and, as much as in them lies, captivate their 
understandings to mistake, falsehood, and error. 



Section XXII. — Partiautt. 

As there is a partiality to opinions, which, as we have 
already observed, is apt to mislead the understand- 
ing, so there is often a partiality to studies, which 
is prejudicial also to knowledge and improvement. 
Those sciences which men are particularly versed in, 
they are apt to value and extol, as if that part of know- 
ledge which every one has acquainted himself with, 
were that alone which was wor&i the having, and all 
the rest were idle and empty amusements, compara- 
tively of no use or importance^ This is the effect of 
ignorance, and not knowledge ; the being vainly puffed 
up with a flatulency, arising from a weak and narrow 
comprehension. It is not amiss that every one should 
relish the science that he has made his peculiar study ; 
a view of its beauties, and a sense of its usefulnessy 
carries a man on with the more deUght and warmth, in 
the pursuit and improvement of it. But the contempt 
of aU other knowledge, as if it were nothing in compa- 
rison of law or physic, of astronomy or chemistry, or 
perhaps some yet meaner part of knowledge, wherein I 
have got some smattering, or am somewhat advanced, 
is not only the mark of a vain or little mind, but does 
this prejudice in the conduct of the understanding, that 
it coops it up within narrow bounds, and hinders it from 
looking abroad into other provinces of the intellectual 
world, more beautiful possibly, and more fruitful, than 
that which it had until then laboured in ; wherein it 
might find, besides new knowledge, ways or hints 
whereby it might be enabled the better to cultivate its 
own. 

Section XXIII.— Theology. 
There is indeed one science (as they are now dis- 
tinguished) mcomparably above all the rest, where it 
is not by corruption narrowed into a trade or faction, 
for mean or ill ends, and secular interests; I mean 
theology, which, containing the knowledge of (xod and 
his creatures, our duty to him and our feUow-creatures, 
and a view of our present and future state, is the com- 
prehension of all other knowledge directed to its true 
end ; that is, the honour and veneration of the Creator, 
and the happiness of mankind. This is that noble study 
which is every man's duty, and every one that can be 
called a rational creature is capable of. The works of 
nature, and the words of revelation, display it to man- 
kind in characters so large and visible, that those who 
are not quite blind, may in them read and see the first 
principles and most necessary parts of it ; and from 
thence, as they have time and industry, may be enabled 
to go on to the more abstruse parts of it, and pene- 
trate into those infinite depths, filled with the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge. This is that science which 
would truly enlarge men's minds, were it studied, or 
permitted to be studied, every where with that freedom, 
love of truth, and charity, which it teaches ; and were 
not made, contrary to its nature, the occasion of strife, 
faction, malimity, and narrow impositions. I shall 
say no more here of this, but that it is undoubtedly a 
wrong use of my understanding, to make it the rule 
and measure of another man's — a use which it ia 
neither fit for, nor capable of. 

Section XXIV. — Partiality. 
This partiality, where it is not permitted an authority 
to render all other studies insignificant or contemptible, 
is often indulged so far as to be relied upon, and made 
use of, in other parts of knowledge, to which it does not 
at all belong, and wherewith it has no manner of affi- 
nity. Some men have so used their heads to mathema- 
tical figures, that, giving a preference to the methods 
of that science, they introduce lines and diagrams into 
their study of divinity or politic inquiries, as if nothing 
could be kaown without them ; and ethers^ accustomed 
to retired specuktions, run natural philosophy into 
metaphysical notions, and the abstract generalities of • 
logic ; and how often may one meet with religion and 
morality treated of in the terms of the laboratoi^, and 
thought to be improved by the methods and notions of 
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chemistry ! But he that will take care of the conduct 
of his understanding, to direct it right to the knowledge 
of things, must avoid those undue mixtures, and not by 
a fondness for what he has found useful and necessary 
in one^ transfer it to another science, where it serves 
only to perplex and confound the understanding. It is 
a certain truth, that Res nolunt male administrari — 
[Things have a sort of unwillingness to be ill managed] : 
it is no less certain, Res nolunt male intelligi — [That 
things have an unwillingness to be ill understood.] 
Things themselves are to be considered as they are in 
themselves, and then they will show us in what way 
they are to be understood. For to have right concep- 
tions about them, we must bring our understanding to 
the inflexible natures and unalterable relations of thmgs, 
imd not endeavour to bring things to any preconceived 
motions of our own. 

There is another partiality very commonly observ- 
able in men of study, no less prejudicial nor ridiculous 
than the former ; and that is, a fantastical and wild 
attributing all knowledge to the ancients alone, or to the 
modems. This raving upon antiquity in matter of 
.poetry, Horace has wittily described and exposed in 
one of his satires. The same sort of madness may be 
found in reference to all the other sciences. Some will 
not admit an opinion not authorised by men of old, who 
were then all giants in knowledge. Nothing is to be 
put into the treasury of truth or knowledge, which has 
not the stamp of Greece or Rome upon it : and since 
their days, will scarce allow that men have been able 
to see, think, or write. Others, with a like extravagancy, 
contemn all that the ancients have left us, and being 
taken with the modems' inventions and discoveries, lay 
by all that went before, as if whatever is called old must 
have the decay of time upon it, and truth, too, were liable 
to mould and rottenness. Men, I think, have been much 
the same for natural endowments in all times. Fashion, 
discipline, and education, have put eminent differences 
in the ages of several countries, and made one genera- 
tion much differ from another in arts and sciences. But 
truth is always the same ; time alters it not, nor is it 
the better or worse for being of ancient or modern 
tradition. Many were eminent in former ages of the 
world for their discovery and delivery of it ; but though 
the knowledge they have left us be worth our study, 
yet they exhausted not all its treasure ; they left a great 
deal for the industry and sagacity of after aees, and so 
shall we. That was once new to them whi^ any one 
now receives with veneration for its antiquity ; nor was 
it the worse for appearing as a novelty : and that which 
is now embraced for its newness, wm to posterity be 
old, but not thereby be less true or less genuine. Tnere 
is no occasion on this account to oppose 3ie ancients and 
the moderns to one another, or to be squeamish on 
either side. He that wisely conducts his mind in the 
pursuit of knowledge, will gather what lights, and get 
what helps, he can from either of them, from whom 
they are best to be had, without adoring the errors, or 
rejecting the truths, which he may find mingled in them. 

Another partiality mav be observed, in some to vul- 
gar, in others to heterodox, tenets. Some are apt to 
conclude, that what is the common opinion cannot but 
be true : so many men's eyes, they think, cannot but 
see right ; so many men's understandings of idl sorts 
cannot be deceived ; and therefore will not venture to 
look beyond the received notions of the place and age, 
nor have so presumptuous a thought as to be wiser 
than their neighbours. They are content to go with the 
erowd, and so go easily, which they think is going right, 
or at least serves them as well. But however Vox po- 
puli vox Dei — [The voice of the people the voice of 
ixod] — ^has prevailed as a maxim, yet I do not remember 
wherever God deUvered his oracles by the multitude, 
or Nature truths by the herd. On the other side, some 
fly all common opmions as either false or fnvolous. 
The title of many-headed beast is a sufficient reason to 
them to conclude, that no truths of weight or conse- 
- quence can be lodged there. Vulgar opinions are suited 
to vulgar capacities, and adapted to the ends of those 
that govern. He that will know the truth of things, 
B 



must leave the common and beaten track, which none 
but weak and servile miuds are satisfied to trudge along 
continually in. Such nice palates relish nothing but 
strange notions quite out of the way ; whatever is com- 
monly received, has the mark of the beast on it, and they 
think it a lessening to them to hearken to it, or receive 
it ; their mind runs only after paradoxes ; these they 
seek, these they embrace, these alone they vent, and so, 
as they think, distinguish themselves from the vulgar. , 
But common or uncommon are not the marks to dis- ! 
tinguish truth or falsehood, and therefore should not \ 
be any bias to us in our inquiries. We should not J 
judge of thmgs bv men's opinions, but of opinions by j 
things. The multitude reason but ill, and therefore \ 
may be well suspected, and cannot be relied on, nor 
should be followed as a sure guide ; but philosophers, 
who have quitted the orthodoxy of the community, and 
the popular doctrines of their countries, have fallen into 
as extravagant and as absurd opinions as ever common 
reception countenanced. It would be madness to re- 
fuse to breathe the common air, or quench one's thirst 
with water, because the rabble use them to these pur- 
poses : and if there are conveniences of life which com- 
mon use reaches not, it is not reason to reject them, 
because they are not grown into the ordinary fashion 
of tlie country, and every villager doth not know them. 

Truth, whether in or out of fashion, is the measure 
of knowledge, and the business of the understanding ; 
whatsoever is besides that, however authorised by con- 
sent, or recommended by rarity, is nothing but igno- 
rance, or something worse. 

Another sort of partiahty there is, whereby men im- 
pose upon themselves, and by it make their reading little 
useful to themselves ; I mean the making use of the 
opinions of writers, and laying stress upon their autho* 
rities, wherever they find them to favour then: own 
opinions. 

There is nothing almost has done more harm to men 
dedicated to letters, than giving the name of study to 
reading, and making a man of great reading to be the 
same with a man of great knowledge, or at least to be 
a title of honour. All that can be recorded in writing, 
are only facts or reasonings. Facts are of three sorts : — 

1. Merely of natural agents, observable in the ordi- 
nary operations of bodies one upon another, whether in 
the visible course of things left to themselves, or in 
experiments made by men applying agents and patients 
to one another, after a peculiar and artificial manner. 

2. Of voluntary agents, more especially the actions of 
men in society, which makes civil and moral history. 

3. Of opinions. 

In these three consists, as it seems to me, that which 
commonly has the name of learning ; to which, perhaps^ 
some may add a distinct head of critical writings, which 
indeed at bottom is nothing but matter of fact, and 
resolves itself into this, that such a man, or set of men, 
used such a word or phrase in such a sense ; that is, 
that they made such sounds the marks of such ideas. 

Under reasonings I comprehend all the discoveries of 

general truths made by human reason, whether found 
y intuition, demonstration, or probable deductions. 
And this is that which is, if not alone knowledge (be- 
cause the truth or probability of particular propositions 
may be known, too), yet is, as may be supposed, most 
properly the business of those who pretend to improve 
their understandings, and make themselves knowing by 
readmg. 

Books and reading are looked upon to be the great 
helps of the understanding, and instruments of know- 
ledge, as it must be allowed that they are ; and yet I 
beg leave to question whether these do not prove n 
hlnderance to many, and keep several bookish men from 
attaining to solid and true knowledge. This I think I 
may be permitted to say, that there is no part wherein 
the understanding needs a more careful and wary con- 
duct, than in the use of books ; without which they will 
prove rather innocent amusements than profitable em* 
ployments of our time, and bring but small additions to 
our knowledge. 
There is sot seldom to be found even amongst those 
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who aim at knowledge, who with an unwearied industry 
employ their whole time in books, who scarce allow 
themselves time to eat or sleep, but read, and read, and 
read on, but yet make no great advances in real know- 
ledge, though there be no defect in their intellectual 
faculties to which their little progress can be imputed. 
/ The mistake here is, that it is usually supposed that, 
/ by reading, the author's knowledge is transfused into 
the reader's understanding ; and so it is, but not by bare 
I reading, but by reading and understandmg what he 
' writ. Whereby I mean not barely comprehending what 
is affirmed or denied in each proposition (though tluit 
great readers do not always think themselves concerned 
precisely to do), but to see and follow the train of his 
reasonings, observe the strength and clearness of their 
connection, and examine upon what they bottom. With- 
out this, a man ma^ read the discourses of a very 
rational author, writ in a language and in propositions 
that he very well understands, and yet acquire not one 
jot of his knowledge ; which consisting only in the per- 
ceived, certain, or probable connection of the ideas made 
use of in his reasonings, the reader's knowledge is no 
farther increased, than he perceives that, so much as 
he sees of this connection, so much he knows of the 
truth or pi*obability of that author's opinions. 

All that he relies on Without this perception, he takes 
upon trust upon the autltor's credit, without any know- 
ledge of it at all. This makes me not at all wonder to 
/ see some men so abound in citations, and build so much 
' upon authorities, it being the sole foundation on which 
.' they bottom most of their own tenets ; so that in effect 
! they have but a second-hand or implicit knowledge, that is 
are in the right, if such a one from whom they borrowed 
• it were in the right in that opinion which they took from 
him : which, indeed, is no knowledge at all. Writers of 
\ this or former ages, may be good witnesses of matters 
j of fact which they deliver, which we may do well to 
I take upon their authority ; but their credit can go no 
. I farther than this — it cannot at all affect the truth and 
\ ' falsehood of opinions, which have another sort of trial 
■ by reason and proof which they themselves made use 
I of to make themselves knowing, and so must others too 
/ that will partake in their knowledge. Indeed, it is an 
advantage that they have been at the pains to find out 
the proofs, and lay them in that order that may show 
the truth or probability of their conclusions ; and for 
this we owe them great acknowledgments, for saving 
us the pains in searching out those proofs which they 
have collected for us, and which possibly, after all our 
pains, we might not have found, nor been able to have 
set them in so mod a light as that which they left them 
us in. Upon tnis account we are mightily beholden to 
•judicious writers of all ages for those discoveries and 
discourses they have left behind them for our instruc- 
tion, if we know how to make a right use of them ; 
which is not to run them over in a hasty perusal, and 
perhaps lodge their opinions, or some remarkable pas- 
sages, in our memories, but to enter into their reason- 
ings, examine their proofs, and then judge of the truth 
or falsehood, probability or improbability, of what they 
advance ; not by anv opinion we have entertained of 
the author, but by the evidence he produces, and the 
conviction he affords us, drawn from things themselves. 
Knowing is seeing, and if it be so, it is madness to per- 
suade ourselves that we do so by another man's eyes, 
let him use never so many words to tell us that what 
he asserts is very visible. Until we ourselves see it 
with our own eyes, and perceive it by our own under- 
standings, we are as much in the dark, and as void of 
knowledge, as before, let us believe any learned author 
as much as we will. 

Euclid and Archimedes are allowed to be knowing, 
'V-and to have demonstrated what they say: and yet 
whoever shall read over their writings without per- 
ceiving the connection of their proofs, and seeing what 
they show, though he may understand all their words, 
^et he is not the more knowine. He may believe, 
indeed, but does not know what they say, and so is not 
advanced one jot in mathematical Imowledge by all his 
reading of those approved mathematicians. 



Section XXV.— Haste. 

The eagerness and strong bent of the mind after know* 
ledge, if not warily reguUted, is often a hinderance to 
it. It still presses into farther discoveries and new 
objects, and catches at the variety of knowledge, and 
therefore often stays not long enough on what is before 
it, to look into it as it should, for haste to pursue what 
is yet out of sight. He that rides post through a country, 
may be able, from the transient view, to tell how in 
general the parts lie, and ma)r be able to give^some loose 
aescription of here a mountain and there a jMn, here 
a morass and there a river ; woodland in one part, and 
savannas in another. Such superficial ideas and obser- 
vations as these he may collect m galloping over it. But 
the more useful observations of the sou, plants, aninuils, 
and inhabitants, with their several sorts and properties, 
must necessarilv escape him ; and it is seldom men ever 
discover the rich mines, without some digging. Nature 
commonly lodges her treasure and jeweb in rocky 
ground. If the matter be knotty, and the sense lies 
deep, the mind must stop and buckle to it, and stick 
upon it with labour and thought, and dose contempla- 
tion ; and not leave it until it has mastered the difficulty, 
and got possession of truth. But here care must be 
taken to avoid the other extreme ; a man must not stick 
at every useless nicety, and expect mysteries of science 
in every trivial question or scruple that he may raise. 
He that will stand to pick up and examine every pebble 
that comes in his way, is as unlikely to return enriched 
and laden with jewels, as the other that ti'avelled luU 
speed. Truths are not the better nor the worse for 
tlieir obviousness or difficulty, but their value is to be 
measured by their usefulness and tendency. Insignifi- 
cant observatious should not take up any of our minutes, 
and those that enlarge our view and give light towards 
farther and useful &coveries, should not he neglected, 
though they stop our course, and spend some of our 
time in a fixed attention. 

There is another haste that does often, and will mis- 
lead the mind, if it be left to itself and its own conduct 
The understanding is naturally forward, not only to 
learn its knowledge by variety (which makes it skip 
over one to get speedily to another part of knowledge), 
but also eager to enlarge its views by running too fast 
into generid observations and conclusions, without a 
due examination of particulars enough whereon to found 
those general axioms. This seems to enlarse their stock, 
but it is of fancies, not realities ; such theories built 
upon narrow foundations stand but weakly, and if they 
fall not of themselves, are at least very hardly to be 
supported against the assaults of opposition. And tiiusy 
men being too hasty to erect to themselves general 
notions and ill-grounded theories, find themselves de- 
ceived in their stock of knowledge, when they come to 
examine their hastily-assumed maxims themselves, or 
to have them attacked by others. General observations 
drawn from particulars are the jewels of knowledge, 
comprehending great store in a little room ; but they 
are therefore to be made with the greater care and 
caution, lest, if we take counterfeit for true, our loss 
and sliame be the greater, when our stock comes to » 
severe scrutiny. One or two particulars may suggest 
hints of inquiry, and they do well who take those hints ; 
but if they turn them into conclusions, and make them 
presently general rules, they are forward indeed ; but 
it is only to impose on themselves by propositions as- 
sumed for truths without sufficient warrant. To make 
such observations, is, as has been already remarked, to 
make the head a magazine of materials, which can 
hardly be called knowledge, or at least it is but like a 
collection of lumber not induced to use or order; and 
he that makes every thing an observation, has the same 
useless plenty, and much more falsehood mixed with it 
The extremes on both sides are to be avoided ; and he 
will be able to give the best account of his studies, who 
keeps his understanding in the right mean between 
them. 
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Sbciion XXVI. — Anticipation. 

Whether it be a love of that which brings the first 
light and information to their minds, and want of vigour 
and indastry to inquire, or else that men content them- 
selves with any appearance of knowledge, right or 
wrong, which, when they have once got, tliey will hold 
fast — this is visible, that many men give themselves up 
to the first anticipations of their minds, and are very 
tenacious of the opinions that first possess them ; they 
are often as fond of their first conceptions as of their 
first-bornj^aiMi will by no means recede from the judg- 
ment th%y have once made, or any conjecture or con- 
ceit which they have once entertained. This is a fault 
iu the conduct of the understanding, since this firmness, 
or rather stiffness, of the mind is not from an adherence 
t to truth, but a submission to prejudice. It is an un- 
reasonable homage paid to prepossession, whereby we 
show a reverence not to (what we pretend to seek) 
truth, but what by hap-hazard we chance to light on, 
be it what it will. This is visibly a preposterous use 
of our faculties, and is a downright prostituting of the 
mind, to resign it thus, and put it under tlie power of 
the first comer. This can never be allowed, or ought 
to be followed, as a right way to knowledge, until the 
understanding (whose business it is to coniorm itself to 
what it finds on the objects without), can by its own 
opiniatrety change that, and make the unalterable nature 
of things comply with its own hastv determinations, 
which will never be. Whatever we fancy, things keep 
their course; and their habitudes, correspondences, 
and relations, keep the same to one another. 

Sechon XXVII. — Resignation. 

Contba&t to tliese, but by a like dangerous excess on 
the other side, are those who always resign their judg- 
ment to the last man the^ heard or read. Truth never 
sinks into these men's minds, nor gives any tincture to 
them, but, cameleon-like, they take the colour of what 
is laid before them, and as soon lose and resign it to 
the next that happens to come in their way. The order 
wherein opinions are proposed or received by us, is no 
x*ule of their rectitude, nor ought to be a cause of their 
preference. First or last in this case, is the effect of 
chance, and not the measure of truth or falsehood. This 
every one must confess, and therefore should, in the 
, pursuit of truth, keep his mind free from the influence 
. of any such accidents. A man may as reasonably 
draw cuts for his tenets, regulate his persuasion by the 
' cast of a die, as take it up for its novelty, or retain it 
I because it had his first assent, and he was never of 
another mind. Well-weighed reasons are to determine 
the judgment ; those the mind should be always ready 
to hearken and submit to, and by their testimony and 
suffrage, entertain or reject any tenet indifferently, 
whether it be a perfect stranger or an old acquaint- 
ance. 

Section XXVIII— Practice. 

Though the faculties of the mind are improved by ex- 
ercise, yet they must not be put to a stress beyond their 
strength. Quid valeanl humeri^ quid ferre recuserU — 
[What the Moulders can, and what they can not bear] 
— must be made the measure of every one's understand- 
ing, who has a desire not only to perform well, but to 
keep up the vigour of his faculties, and not to baulk his 
understanding by what is too hard for it. The mind, 
by being engaged iu a task beyond its strength, like the 
bodv strained by lifting at a weight too heavy, has often 
its force broken, and thereby gets an unaptness or an 
aversion to any vigorous attempt ever after. A sinew 
cracked seldom recovers its former strength, or at least 
the tenderness of the sprain renuiins a gc^ while after, 
and the memory of it longer, and leaves a lasting caution 
in the man not to put the part quickly again to any 
robust employment. So it fares in the mind; once 
jaded by an attempt above its power, it either is dis- 
abled for the future, or else checks at any vigorous 
undertaking ever after, at least is very hardly brought 
to exert its force again on any subject that requires 



thought and meditation. The understanding should be 
brought to the difiicult and knotty parts of knowledge, 
that try the strength of thought, and a full bent of the 
mind, by insensible degrees; and, in such a gradual 
proceeding, nothing is too hard for it. Nor let it be 
objected, that such a slow progress will never reach 
the extent of some sciences. It is not to be imagined 
how far constancy will carry a man ; however, it is 
better walking slowly in a rugged way, than to break 
a leg and be a cripple. He that begins with the calf 
may carry the ox ; but he that will at first go to take 
up an ox, may so disable himself, as not to be able to 
lift a calf after that. When the mind, by insensible 
degi'ees, has brought itself to attention and close think- 
ing, it will be able to cope with difficulties, and master 
them without any prejudice to itself, and then it may 
go on roundly. Every abstruse problem, every intri- 
cate question, will not baffle, discourage, or break it. 
But though putting the mind unprepared upon an 
unusual stress, that may discourage or damp it for the 
future, ought to be avoided ; yet this must not run it, 
by an over-great shyness of difficulties, into a lazy saun- 
tering about ordinary and obvious things, that demand 
no thought or application. This debases and enervates 
the understanding, makes it weak and unfit for labour. 
This is a sort of hovering about the sui*face of things, 
without any insight into them, or penetration; and 
when the mind has been once habituated to this lazy 
recumbency and satisfiaction, on the obvious surface of 
things, it is in danger to rest satisfied there, and go no 
deeper, since it cannot do it without pains and digging. 
He that has for some time accustomed himself to take 
up with what easily offers itself at first view, has reason 
to fear he shall never reconcile himself to the fatigue 
of turning and tumbling things in his mind to discover 
their more retired and more valuable secrets. 

It is not strange that methods of learning, which 
scholars have been accustomed to in their beginning 
and entrance upon the sciences, should influence them 
all their lives, and be settled in their minds by an over- 
ruling reverence, especially if they be such as universal 
use has established. Learners must at first be believers, 
and their masters' rules having been once made axioms 
to them, it is no wonder they should keep that dignity, 
and by the authority they have once got, mislead 
those who think it sufficient to excuse them, if they go 
out of their way in a well-beaten track. 

Section XXIX.— Words. 

I HAVE copiously enough spoken of the abuse of words 
in another place, and therefore shall upon this reflection, 
that the sciences are full of them, warn those that 
would conduct their uuderstandings right, not to take 
any term, howsoever authorised by the language of the 
schools, to stand for anything, until they have an idea 
of it. A word may be of frequent use and great credit 
with several authors, and be by them made use of, as 
if it stood for some real being ; but yet if he tliat reads 
cannot frame any distinct ideas of that being, it is cer- 
tainly to him a mere empty sound without a meaning, 
and he learns no more by all that is said of it, or attri- 
buted to it, than if it were affirmed only of that bare 
empty sound. They who would advance in knowledge, 
and not deceive and swell themselves with a little 
articulated air, should hiy down this as a fundamental 
rule, not to take words-for things, nor suppose that names 
in books signify real entities in nature, until they can 
frame clear and distinct ideas of those entities. It will 
not perhaps be allowed, if I should set down ntb- 
siantial farms, and intentional species, as such that may 
justly be suspected to be of this kind of insignificant 
terms. But this I am sure, to one that can form no 
determined ideas of what they stand for, they signify 
nothing at all ; and all that he thinks he knows about 
them, IS to him so much knowledge about nothing, and 
amounts at most but to a learned ignorance. It is not 
without all reason supposed, that there are many such 
empty terms to be found in some learned writers, to 
whicn they had recourse to etch out their systemsi^ 
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where their understandings could not furnish them 
with conceptions from thin|;s. But yet I believe the 
supposing of some realities in nature, answering those 
and the like words, have much perplexed some, and 
quite misled others, in the study of nature. That which 
in any discourse signifies / know not what, should be 
considered / know not when. Where men have any con- 
ceptions, they can, if they are never so abstruse or ab- 
stracted, explain them and the terms they use for them. 
For our conceptions being nothing but ideas, which are 
all made up of simple ones, if they cannot give us the 
ideas their words stand for, it is plain they have none. 
To what purpose can it be to hunt after his conceptions, 
who has none, or none distinct! He that knew not 
what he himself meant by a learned term, cannot make 
us know anything by his use of it, let us beat our heads 
about it never so long. Whether we are able to compre- 
hend all the operations of nature and the manners of 
them, it matters not to inquire ; but this is certain, 
that we can comprehend no more of them than we can 
distinctly conceive ; and, therefore, to obtrude terms 
where we have no distinct conceptions, as if they did 
contain or rather conceal something, is but an artifice 
of learned vanity, to cover a defect m an hypothesis, or 
our understandings. Words are not made to conceal, 
but to declare and show something ; where they are, 
by those who pretend to instruct, otherwise used, they 
conceal indeed something ; but that which they conceal 
is nothing but the ignorance, error, or sophistry of the 
talker, for there is in truth nothing else under them. 



Section XXX — Wandering. 

That there is constant succession and flux of ideas 
in our minds, I have observed in the former part of 
this essay, and every one may take notice of it in him- 
self. This, I suppose, may deserve some part of our 
care in the conduct of our understandings; and I 
think it may be of great advantage, if we can by use 
get that power over our minds, as to be able to direct 
that train of ideas, that so, since there will new ones 
perpetually come into our thoughts by a constant suc- 
cession, we may be able by choice so to direct them, that 
none may come in view but such as are pertinent to 
our present inquuy, and in such order as may be most 
useful to the discovery we are upon ; or, at least, if some 
foreign and unsought ideas will offer themselves, that 
yet we might be able to reject them, and keep them 
from taking off our minds from its present pursuit, and 
hinder them from rimning away with our thoughts 
quite from the subject in hand. This is not, I suspect, 
so easy to be done as perhaps may be imagined ; and 
yet, for aught I know, this may be, if not the chief, yet 
one of the great differences that carry some men in 
their reasoning so far beyond others, where they seem 
to be naturally of equal parts. A proper and effectual 
remedy for this wandering of thoughts, I would be glad 
to find. He that shall propose such a one, would do 
great service to the studious and contemplative part of 
mankind, and perhaps help unthinking men to become 
tliinking. I must acknowledge, that hitherto I have 
discovered no other way to keep our thoughts close to 
their business, but the endeavouring as much as we 
can, and, by frequent attention and application, getting 
the habit of attention and application. He that will 
observe children, will find, that, even when they endea- 
vour their utmost, they cannot keep their minds from 
stragglmg. The way to cure it, 1 am satisfied, is not 
angry chidmg or beating, for that presently fills their 
heads with all the ideas that fear, dread, or confusion 
I can offer to them. To bring back gently their wander- 
/ ing thoughts, by leading them into the path, and going 
/ before them in the train they should pursue, without 
• any rebuke, or so much as taking notice (where it can 
I be avoided) of their roving, I suppose would sooner 
I reconcile and inure them to attention, than all those 
rougher methods, which more distract their thought, 
I and, hindering the application they would promote, 
introduce a contrary habit. 



Section XXXI. — Distinction. 

Distinction and division are (if I mistake not the im- 
port of the words) very different things ; the one being 
the perception of a difference that nature has placed in 
things, the other our making a division where there is 
yet none ; at least, if I may be permitted to consider 
them in this sense, I think I may say of them, that one 
of them is the most necessary and conducive to true 
knowledge that can be ; the other, when too much made 
use of, serves only to puzzle and confound the under- 
standing. To observe every, the least difference that is 
in things, argues a quick and clear sight, and this keeps 
the understanding steady and right in its way to know- 
ledge. But though it be useful to discern every variety 
that is to be found in nature, yet it is not convenient to 
consider every difference that is in things, and divide 
them into distinct classes under every such difference. 
This will run us, if followed, into pai'ticulars (for every 
individual has something that differences it from another) 
and we shall be able to establish no general truths, or 
else, at least, shall be apt to perplex the mind about them. 
The collection of several things into several classes, gives 
the mind more general and larger views ; but we must 
take care to unite them only in that, and so far as they 
do agree, for so far they may be united under the con- 
sideration. For entity itself, that ' comprehends all 
things, as general as it is, may afford us clear and rational 
conceptions. If we would well weigh and keep in our 
minds what it is we are considering, that would best 
instruct us when we should or should not branch into 
farther distinctions, which are to be taken only from a 
due contemplation of things ; to which there is nothing 
more opposrte than the art of verbal distinctions, made 
at pleasure, in learned and arbitrarily invented terms, 
to be appUed at a venture, without comprehending or 
conveying any distinct notions, and so altogether fitted to 
artificial talk, or empty noise in dispute, without any 
clearing of difficulties, or advance in knowledge. What- 
soever subject we examine, and would get knowledge 
in, we should, I think, make as general and as larseas 
it will bear ; nor can there be any danger of this, if the 
idea of it be settled and determined ; for if that be so, 
we shall easily distinguish it from any other idea, though 
comprehendeid under the same name. For it is to fence 
against the entanglements of equivocal words, and the 
great art of sophistry which lies in them, that distinc- 
tions have been multiplied, and their use thought so 
necessary. But had every distinct abstract idea a dis- 
tinct known name, there would be little need of these 
multiplied scholastic distinctions, though there would 
be nevertheless as much need still of the mind's ob- 
serving the differences that are in things, and diseri- 
minating them thereby one from another. It is not 
therefore the right wav to knowledge, to hunt alter 
and fill the head with abundance of artificial and scho- 
lastic distinctions, wherewith learned men's writings 
are often filled ; and we sometimes find what they treat 
of so divided and subdivided, that the mind of the most 
attentive reader loses the sieht of it, as it is more than 
probable the writer himself did ; for in things crumbled 
into dust, it is in vain to affect or pretend order, or ex- 
pect clearness. To avoid confusion b^ too few or too 
many divisions, is a gi*eat skill in thinking as well as 
writing, which is but the copying our thoughts ; but 
what are the boundaries of the mean between the two 
vicious excesses on both hands, I think, is hard to set 
down in words : clear and distinct ideas is all that I yet 
know able to regulate it. But as to verbal distinctions 
received and applied to common terms, that is, equivo- 
cal words, they are more properly, I think, the business 
of criticisms and dictionaries than of real knowledge 
and philosophy, since they, for the most part, exphun 
the meaning of words, and give us their seveorai signi- 
fications. The dexterous management of terms, and 
being able to fend and prove with them^ I know has 
and does pass in the world for a great part of learning; 
but it is learning distinct from knowledge, for know- 
ledge consists only in perceiving the habitudes and re- 
lation of ideas one to another, which is done without 
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words ; the intervention of a sound helps nothing to it. 
And hence we see that there is least use of distinctions 
where there is most knowledge — I mean in mathema- 
tics, where men have determined ideas with known 
names to them ; and so, there heing no room for equi- 
vocations, there is no need of distinctions. In arguing, 
the opponent uses as comprehensive and equivocal terms 
as he can, to involve his adversary in the doubtfulness 
of his expressions : this is expected, and therefore the 
answerer on his side makes it his play to distinguish as 
much as he can, and thinks he can never do it too much ; 
nor can he, indeed, in that way wherein victory may be 
had without truth and without knowledge. This seems 
to me to be the art of disputing. Use your words as 
captiously as you can in your arguing on one side, and 
apply distinctions as much as you can on the other side, 
to every term, to nonplus your opponent ; so that, in 
this sort of scholarship, there being no bounds set to 
distinguishing, some men have thought all acuteness to 
have lain in it ; and, therefore, in all they have read or 
thought on, their great business has been to amuse 
themselves with distinctions, and multiply to themselves 
divisions, at least more than the nature of the thing 
required. There seems to me, as I said, to be no other 
rule for this, but a due and right consideration of things 
as they are in themselves. He that has settled in ms 
mind determined ideas, with names affixed to them, 
will be able both to discem their differences one from 
another, which is really distinguishing ; and where the 
penury of words affords not terms answering every 
distinct idea, will be able to apply proper distinguishing 
terms to the comprehensive and equivocal names he is 
forced to make use of. This is all the need I know of 
distinguishing terms ; and in such verbal distinctions, 
each term of the distinction joined to that whose signi- 
fication it distinguishes, is but a new distinct name for 
a distinct idea. W here they are so, and men have clear 
and distinct conceptions that answer their verbal dis- 
tinctions, they are right, and are pertinent as far as 
they serve to clear any thing in the subject under con- 
sideration. And this is that which seems to me the 
proper and only measure of distinctions and divisions ; 
which he that will conduct his understanding right, 
must not look for in the acuteness of invention, nor the 
authority of writers, but will find only in the considera- 
tion of tilings themselves, whether they are led into it 
by their own meditations or the information of books. 

An aptness to jumble things together wherein caji be 
found any hkeness, is a fault in the understanding on 
the other side, which will not fail to mislead it, and by 
thus lumping of things, hinder the mind from distinct 
and accurate conceptions of them. 

Section XXXII. — Similes. 
To which let me here add another near of kin to this, 
at least in name, and that is, letting the mind, upon 
the suggestion of any new notion, run immediately after 
similes to make it the clearer to itself; which, though 
it may be a good way, and useful in the explaining our 
thoughts to others, yet it is by no means a right method 
to settle true notions of any thing in ourselves, because 
similes always fail in some part, and come short of that 
exactness which our conceptions should have to things, 
if we would think aright. This, indeed, makes men 
plausible talkers, for those are always most acceptable 
in discourse who have the way to let in their thoughts 
into other men's minds witn the greatest ease and 
facility ; whether those thoughts are well formed and 
correspond with things, matters not — few men care 
to be instructed but at an easy rate. They who in 
their discourse strike the fancy, and take the hearer's 
conceptions along with them as fast as their words 
flow, are the applauded talkers, and go for the only 
men of clear thoughts. Nothing contributes so much 
to this as similes, whereby men think they them- 
selves understand better, because they are the better 
understood. But it is one thing to think right, and 
another thing to know the right way to lay our thoughts 
before others with advantage and clearness, be Siey 
right or wrong. Well-chosen similes, metaphors, and 



allegories, with method and order, do this the best of 
any thing, because, being taken from objects already 
kno^oi and familiar to the understanding, they are con- 
ceived as fast as spoken ; and the correspondence being 
concluded, the thing they are brought to explain and 
elucidate is thought to be understood too. Thus fancy 
passes for knowledge, and what is prettily said is mis- 
taken for solid. I say not this to decry metaphor, or 
with desim to take away that ornament of speech ; my 
business here is not with rhetoricians and orators, but 
with philosophers and lovers of truth ; to whom I would 
beg leave to give this one rule whereby to try whether, 
in the application of their thoughts to any thing for the 
improvement of their knowledge, they do in truth com- 
prehend the matter before them really such as it is in 
itself. The way to discover this is to observe, whether 
in the laying it before themselves or others, they make 
use only of borrowed representations, and ideas foreign 
to the thing, which are applied to it by way of accom- 
modation, as bearing some proportion or imagined like- 
ness to the subject under consideration. Figured and 
metaphorical expressions do well to illustrate more 
abstruse and unfamiliar ideas, which the mind is not 
yet thoroughly accustomed to — but then they must be 
made use of to illustrate ideas that we already have, 
not to paint to us those which we yet have not. Such 
borrowed and allusive ideas may follow real and solid 
truth, to set it off when found, but must by no means 
be set in its place, and taken for it. If all our search 
has yet reached no farther than simile and metaphor, 
we may assure ourselves we rather fancy than know, 
and are not yet penetrated into the inside and reality 
of the thing, be it what it will, but content ourselves 
with what our imaginations, not things themselves, 
furnish us with. 

Section XXXIII. — Assent. 
In the whole conduct of the understanding, there is 
nothing of more moment than to know when and where, 
and how far, to give assent, and possibly there is no- 
thing harder. It is very easily said, and nobody ques- 
tions it, that giving and withholding our assent, and the 
degrees of it, should be regulated by the evidence which 
things carry with them ; and yet we see men are not 
the better for this rule : some firmly embrace doctrines 
upon slight grounds, some upon no ^rounds, and some 
contrary to appearance. Some admit of certainty, 
and are not to be moved in what they hold; others 
waver in every thing, and there want not those that 
reject all as uncertain. What, then, shall a novice, an 
inquirer, a stranger, do in the case ? I answer, use 
his eyes. There is a correspondence in things, and 
agreement and disagreement in ideas, discernible in 
very different degrees, and there are eyes in men to 
see them, if they please, only their eyes may be dimmed 
or dazzled, and the discerning sight in them impaired 
or lost. Interest and passion dazzle ; the custom of ar- 
guing on any side, even against our persuasions, dims 
the understanding, and inakes it, by degrees, lose the 
faculty of disceminfi^ clearly between truth and false- 
hood, and so of adhering to the right side. It is not 
safe to play with error, and dress it up to ourselves or 
others in the shape of truth. The mind by degrees loses 
its natural relish of real solid truth, is reconciled insen- 
sibly to any thing that can but be dressed up into any 
faint appearance of it : and if the fancy be allowed the 
place of judgment at first in sport, it afterwards comes 
by use to usurp it ; and what is recommended by this 
flatterer (that studies but to please), is received for 
good. There are so many ways of fallacy, such arts of 
giving colours, appearances, and resemblances, by this 
court-dresser, the fancy, that he who is not wary to 
admit nothing but truth itself, very careful not to make 
his mind subservient to any thing else, cannot but be 
caught. He that has a mind to believe, has half assented 
already ; and he that, by often arguing against his own 
sense, imposes falsehoods on others, is not far from 
believing himself. This takes away the great distance 
there is betwixt truth and falsehood — ^it brings them 
almost together, and makes it no great odds, in things 
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that approach so near, which you take ; and when things 
are brought to that pass, passion or interest, &c., easily, 
and without being perceived, determine which shall be 
the right. 

SEC?noN XXXIV. — Ikdifferenct. 
I HAVE said above, that we should keep a perfect indif- 
ferency for all opinions, not wish any of tliem true, or 
try to make them appeal* so; but being indifferent, 
receive and embrace them according as evidence, and 
that alone, gives the attestation of truth. They that 
do thus, that is, keep their minds indifferent to opinions, 
to be determined only by evidence, will always find the 
understanding has perception enough to distinguish 
between evidence or no evidence, betwixt plain and 
doubtful; and if they neither give nor refuse their 
assent but by that measure, they will be safe in the 
opinions they have. Which, being perhaps but few, 
this caution will have also tliis good in it, that it will 
put them upon considering, and teach them the neces- 
sity of examining more than they do ; without which 
the mind is but a receptacle of inconsistencies, not 
the storehouse of truths. They that do not keep up 
this indifferency in themselves for all but truth, not 
supposed, but evidenced in themselves, put coloured 
spectacles before their eyes, and look on things through 
false glasses, and then think themselves excused in fol- 
lowing the false appearances which they themselves 
put upon them. I do not expect that by this way the 
assent should in every one be proportioned to the 
grounds and clearness wherewith every ti*uth is capable 
to be made out, or tliat men should be perfectly kept 
from error — that is more than human nature can by 
any means be advanced to ; I aim at no such unattain- 
able privilege : I am only speaking of what they should 
do, who would deal fairly with their own minds, and 
make a right use of their faculties in the pursuit of 
truth ; we fail them a great deal more than they fail us. 
It is mismanagement more than want of abilities that 
men have reason to complain of, and which they actu- 
ally do complain of, in those that differ from them. He 
that by an indifferency for all but truth, suffers not his 
assent to go faster than his evidence, nor beyond it, will 
learn to examine, and examine fairly, instead of pre> 
Buming, and nobody will be at a loss or in danger for 
want of embracing those truths, which are necessary in 
his station and circumstances. In any other way but 
this, all the world are born to orthodoxy ; they imbibe 
at first the allowed opinions of their country and party, 
and so, never questioning their truth, not one of a 
hundred ever examines. They are applauded for pre- 
suming they are in the right. He that considers, is a 
foe to orthodoxy, because possibly he may deviate from 
some of the received doctrines there. And thus men 
without any industry or acquisition of their own, inherit 
local truths, for it \a not the same every where, and are 
inured to assent without evidence. This influences 
farther than is thought ; for what one of a hundred of 
the zealous bigots in all parties ever examined the tenets 
he is so stiff in, or ever thought it his business or duty 
so to do 1 It is suspected of lukewarmness to suppose it 
necessary, and a tendency to apostacy to go about it. 
And if a nuin can brin? his mind once to be positive and 
fierce for positions, whose evidence he has never once 
examined, and that in matters of greatest concernment 
to him, what shall keep him from this short and easy 
way of being in the right in cases of less moment ! Thus 
w^e are tau^t to clothe our minds as we do our bodies, 
after the fa^ion in vogue, and it is accounted fantasti- 
caluess, or something worse, not to do so. This custom 
(which who dares oppose!) makes the short-sighted 
bigots, and the warier sceptics, as far as it prevails. 
And those that break from it are in danger of heresy ; 
for, taking the whole world, how much of it doth truth 
and orthodoxy possess together ! Though it is by the 
last alone (which has the good luck to be every where), 
that error and heresy are judged of; for argument and 
evidence signify nothing in the case, and excuse no 
where, but are sure to be borne down in all societies 
by the infallible orthodoxy of the pUce. Whether this 



be the way to truth and right assent, let the opinion* 
that take place and prescribe in the several habitable 
parts of the earth, declare. I never saw any reason yet 
why truth might not be trusted to its own evidence : I 
am sure, if thett be not able to support it, there is no 
fence against error, and then truth and felsehood are 
but names, that stand for the same things. Evidence, 
therefore, is that by which alone every naan b, and 
should be, taught to reeulate his assent, who is then, 
and then only, in the right way when he follows it. 

Men deficient in knowledge are usually in one of these 
three states ; either wholly ignorant, or as doubting of 
some proposition they have eitlier embraced formerly, 
or at present are inclined to ; or, lastly, they do with 
assurance hold and profess without ever having exa- 
mined, and being convinced by well-grounded argu- 
ments. 

The first of these are in the best state of the three, 
by having their minds yet in their perfect freedom and 
indifferency, the likelier to pursue truth the better, 
having no bias yet clapped on to mislead them. 

Section XXXV. — Indifferenct. 
For ignorance with an indifferency for truth is nearer 
to it Sum opinion with ungrounded inclination, which 
is the great source of error; and they are more in 
danger to go out of the way, who are marching under 
the conduct of a guide, that it is a hundred to one will 
mislead them, than he that has not yet taken a step, 
and is likelier to be prevailed on to inquire after the 
right way. The last of the three sorts are iu the worst 
condition of all ; for if a man can be persuaded and 
fully assured of any thing for a truth^ without having 
examined, what is there that he may not embrace for 
truth t— and if he has given himself up to believe a lie, 
what means is there left to recover one who can be 
assured without examining! To the other two this I 
crave leave to say, that as he that is ignorant is in the 
best state of the two, so he should pursue truth in a 
method suitable to that state, that is, by inquiring 
directly into tlie nature of the thing itself, without mind- 
ing the opinions of others, or troubling himself with 
their questions or disputes about it, but to see, what he 
himself can, sincerely searching after truth, find out. 
He that proceeds upon other principles in his inquiry 
into any sciences, though he be resolved to examine 
them and judge of them freely, does yet at least put 
himself on that side, and post himself in a party which 
he will not quit untU he be beaten out ; by which the 
mind is insensibly engaged to make what defence it can, 
and so is unawai'es biassed. I do not say but a man 
should embrace some opinion when he has examined, 
else he exammes to no purpose ; but the surest and 
safest way is to have no opinion at all until he has exa- 
mined, and that without anv the least regard to the 
opinions or systems of other men about it. For 
example, were it my business to understand physic, 
would not the safer and readier way be to consult 
nature herself, and inform myself in the history of 
diseases and their cures, than espousing the principles 
of the dogmatists, methodists, or chemists, engage in 
all the disputes concerning either of those systems, and 
suppose it true, until I have tried what they can say to 
beat me out of it. Or, supposing that Hippocrates, or any 
other book, infallibly contains the whole art of ph^'sic, 
would not the direct way be to study, read, and con- 
sider that book, weigh and compare the parts of it, to 
find the truth, rather than espouse the doctrines of any 
party, who, though they acknowledge his authority, 
have already interpreted and wire-drawn all his text to 
their own sense ; the tincture whereof when I have 
imbibed, I am more in danger to misunderstand his 
true meaning, than if I had come to him with a mind 
unprepossessed by doctors and commentators of my 
sect, whose reasonings, interpretation, and language, 
which I have been used to, will of course make all 
chime that way, and make another, and perhaps the 
genuine meaning of the author, seem harsh, strained, 
and uncouth to me. For words having naturally none 
of their own, carry that signification to the hearer that 
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he is used to put upon them, whatever be the sense of him 
that uses them. This, I think, is visibly so ; and if it 
be, he that begins to have any doubt of any of his 
tenets, which he received without examination, ought, 
as much as he can, to put himself wholly into this state 
of ignorance in reference to that question, and throwing 
wholly by ail his former notions, and the opinions of 
others, examine with a perfect indifferency the question 
in its source, without any inclination to either side, or 
any regard to his or others' unexamined opinions. This 
I own is no easy thing to do, but I am not inquiring 
the easy way to opinion, but the right way to truth ; 
which they must follow who will deal fairly with their 
own understandings and their own souls. 

Section XXXVI. — Q,jjEsnoK. 
The indifferency that I here propose, will also enable 
them to state the question right, which they are in doubt 
about, without which they can never come to a fair and 
clear decision of it. 

Section XXXVII. — Pebseverance. 
Another fruit from this indifferency, and the consi- 
dering things in themselves, abstract from our own 
opinions, and other men's notions and discourses on 
them, will be that each man will pursue his thoughts in 
that method which will be most agreeable to the nature 
of the thing, and to his apprehension of what it suggests 
to him ; in which he ought to proceed with regulau'ity 
and constancy, until he come to a well-grounded reso- 
lution wherein he may acquiesce. If it be objected, that 
this will require every man to be a scholar, and quit 
all his other business, and betake himself wholly to 
study, I answer, I propose no more to any one than he 
iias time for. Some men's state and condition require 
no great extent of knowledge ; the necessary provision 
for life swallows the greatest part of their time. But 
one man's want of leisure is no excuse for the oscitancy 
and ignorance of those who have time to spare ; and 
every one has enough to get as much knowledge as is 
required and expected of him ; and he that does not that 
is in love with ignorance, and b accountable for it. 

Section XXXVIII. — Presumption. 
The variety of distempers in men's minds is as great 
as of those in their bodies; some are epidemic, few 
escape them, and every one too, if he would look iuto 
himself, would find some defect of his particular genius. 
There is scarce any one witliout some idiosyncrasy that 
he suffers by. This man presumes upon his parts, that 
they will not fail him at time of need, and so thinks it 
superfluous labour to make any provision beforehand. 
His understanding is to him like Fortwiaius's purse, 
which is always to furnish him without ever putting anv 
thing into it beforehand : and so he sits still sat^ed, 
without endeavouring to store his understanding with 
knowledge. It is l^e spontaneous product of the coun- 
try, and what need of labour and tillage } Such men 
may spread their native riches before the ignorant; 
but they were best not come to stress and trial witli 
the skilful. We are bom ignorant of every thing. 
The superficies of things that surround them, makes 
impressions on the negligent; but nobody penetrates 
into the inside witliout labour, attention, and industry. 
Stones and timber grow of themselves, but yet there 
is no uniform pile, with symmetry and convenience to 
lodge in, without toil and pains. God has made the 
intellectual world harmonious and beautiful without 
us ; but it will never come into our heads all at once ; 
we must bring it home piecemeal, and there set it up 
by our own industry, or else we shall have nothing but 
darkness and a chaos within, whatever order and light 
there may be in things without us. 

Section XXXIX. — Despondency. 
On the other side, there are others that depress their 
own minds, despond at the first difficulty, and conclude 
that the getting an insight in any of the sciences, or 
making any progress in knowledge, farther than serves 
tlieir ordinary business, is above their capacities. These 



sit still, because they think they liave not legs to go as 
the otliers I last mentioned do, because they think 
they have wings to fly, and can soar on high when they 
please. To these latter, one may for answer apply the 
proverb, Use legs and have legs. Nobody knows what 
strength of parts he has, until he has tried them. And 
of the underatanding one may most truly say, that its 
force is greater generally than it thinks, until it is put 
to it — viresque aoquirit eundo — [and acquires force by 
motion]. 

And therefore the proper remedy here is but to set 
the mind to work, and apply the thoughts vigorously to 
the business ; for it holds in the struggles of the nfind 
as in those of war — Dum putani se vincere, vteire 
[While they think they are gaining the victory, they 
have gained it] — a persuasion that we shall overcome 
any difhculties that we meet with in the sciences, set- 
dom fails to carry us through them. Nobody knows 
the strength of his mind, and the force of steady and 
regular application, until he has tried. This is certain, 
he that sets out upon weak legs, will not only go farther, 
but grow stronger too, than one who, with a vigorous 
constitution, and Arm lunbs, only sits still. 

Something of kin to this, men may observe in them- 
selves, when the mind frights itself (as it often does) with 
any thing reflected on in gross, and transiently viewed, 
confusedly, and at a distance. Things thus offered 
to the mind, carry the show of nothing but difficulty in 
them, and are thought to be wrapt up in impenetrable 
obscurity. But the truth is, these are nothing but 
spectres that the understanding raises to itself, to flatter 
its own hiziness. It sees no wing distinctly in thmgs 
remote, and in a huddle, and therefore concludes too 
faintly, that tliere is nothing more clear to be discovered 
in them. It is but to approach nearer, and that mist 
of our own raisiuff that enveloped them, will remove ; 
and those that in that mist appeared hideous giants not 
to be grappled with, will be found to be of the ordinary 
and natural size and shape. Things tliat m a remote 
and confused view seem very oUcure, must be ap- 
proached by gentle and regular steps, and what is 
most visible, easy, and obvious in them, first considered. 
Reduce them into their distinct parts; and then in 
their due order bring all that should be known con- 
cerning every one of those parts, into plain and simple 
questions ; and then, what was thought obscure, per- 
plexed, and too hard for our weak parts, will lav itself 
open to the understanding in a fair view, and let the 
mind into that which befoi'e it was awed with, and kept 
at a distance from, as wholly mysterious. I appeal to 
my reader's experience, whether this has never hap- 
pened to him — especiallv when busy on one thing, he 
has occasionally reflected on another. I ask him, whe- 
ther he has never thus been scared with a sudden 
opinion of mighty difficulties, which yet have vanished 
when he has seriously and methodiciJly applied himself 
to the consideration of tliis seeming terrible subject ; 
and there has been no other matter of astonishment 
left, but that he amused himself with so discouraging a 
prospect of his own raising, about a matter which in 
the handling was found to have nothing in it more 
strange or intricate than several otlier things which he 
had long since, and with ease, mastered. This experi- 
ence should teach us how to deal with such bugbears 
another time, which should rather serve to excite our 
vigour, than enervate our industry. The surest way 
for a learner, in this as in all other cases, b not to 
advance by jumps and large strides ; let that which he 
sets himself to learn next, be indeed the next, that is, 
as nearly conjoined with what he knows already as is 
possible ; let it be distinct, but not remote from it : let 
it be new, and what he did not know before, that the 
understanding may advance ; but let it be as little at 
once- as mav be, that its advances may be clear and 
sure. All the ground that it gdte this way it will hold. 
This distinct gnuiual growth in knowledge is firm and 
sure ; it carries its own light with it in every step of its 
progression in an easy and orderly train, than which 
there is nothing of more use to the understanding. And 
though this, perhaps, may seem a very slow and linger- 
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ing way to knowledge, yet I dare oonftdently affirm, 
^at whoever will try it in himself, or any one he will 
teach, shall find the advances greater in this method, 
than they would in the same space of time have been 
in any other he could have taken. The greatest part 
of true knowledge lies in a distinct perception of things 
in themselves distinct. And some men give more 
clear light and knowledge by the bare distinct stating 
of a question, than others by talking of it in gross whole 
hours together. In this, they who so state a question, 
do no more but separate and disentangle the parts of it 
one from another, and lay them, when so disentangled, 
in their due order. This often, without any more ado, 
resolves the doubt, and shows the mind where the truth 
Hes. The agreement or disagreement of the ideas in 
question, when they are once separated and distinctly 
considered, is in many cases presently perceived, and 
thereby clear and lasting knowledge gained ; whereas 
things in gross taken up together, and so lying together 
in confusion, can produce in the mind but a confused, 
which in effect is no, knowledge— or, at least, when it 
comes to be examined and made use of, will prove little 
better than none. I therefore take the liberty to repeat 
here again what I have said elsewhere, that in learning 
any thing, as little should be proposed to the mind at 
once as is possible ; and that, being understood and 
fully mastered, to proceed to the next adjoining part 
yet unknown, simple, nnperplexed proposition belong- 
ing to the matter in hand, and tending to the clearing 
what is principally designed. 

Section XL.-»Anaix)qy. 
Aaalooy is of great use to the mind in many eases, 
especially in natural philosophy, and that part of it 
emefiy which consists in happy and successful experi- 
ments. But here we must take care that we keep our- 
selves within that wherein the analogy consists. For 
example, the acid oil of vitriol is found to be good in 
such a case, therefore the spirit of nitre or vinegar may 
be used in the like case. If the good effect of it be 
owing wholly to the acidity of it, the trial may be justi- 
fied ; but if there be something else besides the acidity 
in the oil of vitriol, which produces the good we desire 
in the case, we mistake that for analogy which is not, 
and suffer our understanding to be misguided by a 
wrong supposition of analogy where there is none. 

Seciiom XLI. — Association. 
Though I have in the second book of my Essay con- 
cerning Human Understanding, treated of the associa- 
tion of ideas ; yet having done it there historically, as 
giving a view of the understanding in this as well as its 
several other ways of operating, rather than designing 
there to inquire into the remedies that ought to 1^ ap- 
plied to it, it will, under this latter consideration, afford 
other matter of thought to those who have a mind to 
instruct themselves thoroughly in the right way of 
conducting their understanding ; and that the rather, 
because tms, if I mistake not, is as frequent a cause of 
mistake and error in us, as perhaps anything else that 
can be named, and is a disease of the mind as hard to be 
cured as any ; it being a very hard thing to convince 
any one that things are not so, and naturally so, as 
they constantly appear to him. 

By this one easy and unheeded miscarriage of the 
understanding, sandy and loose foundations become 
infallible principles, and will not suffer themselves to 
be touched or questioned : such unnatural connections 
become by custom as natural to the mind, as sun and 
light : fire and warmth go together ; and so seem to 
carry with them as natural an evidence as self-evident 
truths themselves. And where, then, shall one with 
hopes of success begin the cure ! Many men firmly 
raibraoe falsehood for truth, not only because they 
never thought otherwise, but also because, thus blinded 
as they have been from the beginning, they never could 
think otherwise ; at least without a vigour of mind able 
to contest the empire of habit, and look into its own 
principles — a freedom which few men have the notion 
of in themselves, and fewer are allowed the practice of 



by others ; it being the great art and business of the 
teachers and guides in most sects to suppress^ as much 
as they can, this fundamental duty which every man 
owes himself, and is the first steady step towards right 
and truth in the whole train of his actions and opinions. 
This would give one reason to suspect that such teachers 
are conscious to themselves of the falsehood or weakness 
of the tenets they profess, since they will not suffer 
the grounds whereon they are built to be examined ; 
whereas those who seek truth only, and desire to own 
and propagate nothing else, freely expose their principles 
to the test, are pleased to have them examined, give 
men leave to reject them if they can ; and if there be 
anything weak and unsound in them, are willing to have 
it detected, that they themselves, as well as others, may 
not lay any stress upon any received proposition beyond 
what the evidence of its truth will warrant and allow. 
There is, I know, a great fault among all sorts of 
people, of principling their children and scholars: 
which, at last, when looked into, amounts to no more 
but making them imbibe their teachers* notions and 
tenets, by an implicit faith, and firmly to adhere to 
them, whether true or false. What colours may be 
given to this, or of what use it may be when practised 
upon the vulgar, destined to labour, and given up to 
the service of their bellies, 1 will not here inquire. But 
as to the ingenuous part of mankind, whose condition 
allows them leisure and letters, and inquiry after truth, 
I can see no other rieht way of principling them, but 
to take heed, as much as may be, that in their tender 

rrs, ideas that have no natural cohesion come not to 
united in their heads ; and that this rule be often 
inculcated to them to be their guide in the whole course 
of their lives and studies, namely, that they never suffer 
any ideas to be joined in their understandings, in any 
other or stronger combination than what their own 
nature and correspondence give them ; and that they 
often examine those that they find linked together in 
their minds, whether this association of ideas be from 
the visible agreement that is in the ideas themselves, or 
from the habitual and prevailing custom of the mind 
joining them thus together in thinking. 

This is for caution against this evil, before it be tho- 
roughly riveted by custom in the understanding ; but 
he that would cure it when habit has established it, 
must nicely observe the very quick and almost imper- 
ceptible motions of the mind in its habitual actions. 
What I have said in another place about the change of 
the ideas of sense into those of judgment, may be proof 
of this. Let any one not skilled in painting, be told 
when he sees bottles and tobacco pipes, and other things 
so painted, as they are in some places shown, that he 
does not see protuberances, and you will not convince 
him but by tlie touch : he will not believe that by an 
instantaneous legerdemain of his own thoughts, one idea 
is substituted for the other. How frequent instances 
may one meet with of this in the arguings of the 
learned, who not seldom, in two ideas that uiey have 
been accustomed to join in their minds, substitute one 
for the other, and, I am apt to think, often without 
perceiving it themselves. This, whilst they are under 
the deceit of it, makes them incapable of conviction, and 
they appUtud themselves as zealous champions for truth, 
when indeed they are contending for error. And the 
confusion of two different ideas, which a customary 
connection of them in their minds hath made to them 
almost one, fills their head with false views, and their 
reasonings with false consequences. 

Sbction XLII. — Fallacies. 
Right understanding consists in the discovery and 
adheretice to truth, and that in the perception of the 
visible or probable agreement or disagreement of ideas, 
as they are affirmed and denied one of another. From 
whence it is evident, that the right use and conduct of 
the understanding, whose business is purely truth, and 
nothing else, is, that the mind should be kept in a perfect 
indifferency, not inclining to either side, any farther 
than evidence settles it by knowledge, or the overbalance 
of probability gives it the turn of ass^it and belief ; bat 
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yet it is very hard to meet with aiiy discourse, wherein 
one may not perceive the author not only maintain ^for 
that is reasonable and fit), but inclined and biassed to 
one side of the question, with marks of a desire that that 
h should be true. 

If it be asked me, how authors who have such a bias, 
and lean to it, may be discovered, I answer, by ob- 
serving how in their writings or arguings they are often 
led by their inclinations to change the ideas of the ques- 
tion, either by changing the terms, or by adding and 
joining others to them, whereby the ideas under con- 
sideration are so varied, as to be more serviceable to 
their purpose, and to be thereby brought to an easier 
and nearer agreement, or more visible and remoter 
disagreement, one with another. This is plain and direct 
sophistry ; but I am far from thinking, that wherever 
It is found, it is made use of with design to deceive and 
mislead the readers. 

It is visible that men's prejudices and inclinations by 
this way impose often upon themselves; and their 
affections for truth, under their prepossession in favour 
of one side, is the very thing that leads them from it. 
inclination suggests and slides into their discourse fa- 
vourable terms, which introduce favourable ideas, until 
at last by this means, that is concluded clear and evi- 
dent, thus dressed up, which, taken in its native state, 
by making use of none but the precise determined 
ideas, would find no admittance at all. The putting 
these glosses on what they afiirm, these, as they are 
thought handsome, easy, and graceful explications of 
what they are discoursing on, is so much the character 
of what is called and esteemed writing well, that it is 
very hard to think that authors will ever be persuaded 
to leave what serves so well to propagate their opi- 
nions, and procure themselves credit in the world, for 
a more jejune and dry way of writing, by keeping to 
the same terms precisely annexed to the same ideas ; 
a sour and blunt stiffness tolerable in mathematicians 
only, who force their way, and make truth prevail by 
irresistible demonstration. 

But yet if authors cannot be prevailed with to quit 
the looser, though more insinuating, ways of writing, if 
^ they will not think fit to keep close to truth and instruc- 
tion, by unvaried terms and phun unsophisticated ar- 
fuments, yet it concerns readers not to be imposed on 
y fallacies, and the prevailing ways of insinuation. To 
do this, the surest and most effectual remedy is to fix 
in the mind the dear and distinct ideaa of the question 
stripped of words ; and so likewise, in the train of 
argumentation, to take up the author's ideas, neglecting 
his words, observing how they connect or separate those 
in the question. He that does this will be able to cast 
off all that is superfluous ; he will see what is pertinent, 
what coherent, what is direct to, what slides by the 
question. This will readily show him all the foreign 
ideas in the discourse, and where they were brought in : 
and though they perhaps dazzled the writer, yet ne will 
perceive that they give no light nor strength to his 
reasonings. 

This, though it be the shortest and easiest way of 
reading of books with profit, and keeping one's self from 
being misled by great names or plausible discourses, 
yet it beiuff bard and tedious to those who have not 
accustomed themselves to it, it is not to be expected 
that every one ^amongst those few who really pursue 
truth) should this way guard his understanding from 
being imposed on by the wilful, or at least undesigned, 
sophistry, which creeps into most books of argument. 
They that write against their conviction, or that next 
to them, are resolved to maintain the tenets of a party 
they are engaged in, cannot be supposed to reject any 
arms that may help to defend their cause, and therefore 
such should be read with the greatest caution. And 
they who write for opinions they are sincerely persuaded 
of, and believe to be true, think they may so far allow 
themselves to indulge their laudable affection to truth, 
as to permit their esteem of it to give it the best colours, 
and set it off with the best expressions and dress they 
can, thereby to gain it the easiest entrance into the 
minds of their readers, and fix it deepest there. 



One of those being the state of mind we may justly 
suppose most writers to be in, it is fit their readers, who 
appl^ to them for instruction, should not lay by that 
caution which becomes a sincere pursuit of truth, and 
should make them always watchful against whatever 
might conceal or misrepresent it. If they have not the 
skill of representing to themselves the author's sense by 
pure ideas separated from sounds, and thereby divested 
of the false lights and deceitful ornaments of speech, 
this yet they should do— they should keep the precise 

Suestiou steadily in their mindis, carry it along with them 
irough the whole discourse, and suffer not the least 
alteration in the terms, either by addition, subtraction, 
or substituting any other. This every one can do who 
has a mind to it ; and he that has not a mind to it, it is 
plain makes his understanding only the warehouse of 
other men's lumber ; I mean false and unconcluding 
reasonings, rather than a repository of truth for hia 
own use, which will prove substantial, and stand him 
in stead when he has occasion for it. And whether such 
a one deals fairly by his own mind, and conducts his 
own understanding right, I leave to his own understand- 
ing to judge. 

Section XLIII. — Fundamental Verities. 
The mind of man being very narrow, and so slow in 
making acquaintance with things, and taking in new 
truths, that no one man is capcStle, in a much longer 
life than ours, to know all truths, it becomes our pru- 
dence, in our search after knowledge,, to employ our 
thoughts about fundamental and material questions, 
caremlly avoiding those that are trifling, and not suffer- 
ing ourselves to be diverted from our main even purpose, 
by those that are merely incidentaL How much of 
many young men's time is thrown away in purely logi- 
cal inquiries, I need not mention. This is no better 
than if a man who was to be a painter, should spend 
all his time in examining the threads of the several 
cloths he is to paint upon, and counting the hairs of 
each pencil and brush he intends to use in the laying 
on of his colours. Nay, it is much worse than for a 
young painter to spend his apprenticeship in such use- 
less niceties ; for he, at the end of all his pains to no 
purpose, finds that it is not painting, nor any help to it, 
and so is really to no purpose. Whereas men designed 
for schoUrs have often their heads so filled and warmed 
with disputes on logieal questions, that they take those 
airy useless notions for real and substantial knowledge, 
and think their understandings so well furnished with 
science, that they need not look any farther into the 
nature of things, or descend to the mechanical drudgery 
of experiment and inquiry. This is so obvious a mis-^ 
management of the understanding, and that in the 
professed way to knowledge, that it could not be passed 
by ; to which might be joined abundance of questions, 
and the way of handling of them in the schools. What 
faults in particular of this kind every man is, or may 
be, guilty of, would be infinite to enumerat&-*it sufi&oes 
to have shown that superficial and slight discoveries 
and observations that contain nothins of moment in 
themselves, nor serve as clues to lead us into farther 
knowledge, should be lightly passed by, and never 
thought worth our searching after. 

There are fundamental truths that lie at the bottom, 
the basis upon which a great many others rest, and in 
which they have their consistency. These are teeming 
truths, rich in store, with which they furnish the mind ; 
and, l^e the lights of heaven, are not only beautiful and 
entertaining in themselves, but give light and evidence 
to other things, that without them could not be seen or 
known. Such is that admirable discovery of Mr New- 
ton, that all bodies gravitate to one another, which may 
be counted as the basis of natural philosophy ; which 
of what use it is to the understanding of the great frame 
of our solar system, he has to the astonishment of the 
learned world shown ; and how much farther it would 
guide us in other things, if rightly pursued, is not yet 
known. Our Savour's great rule, that toe shattid love 
our neighbour as ourselves, is such a fundamental truth 
for the regulating human society, that, I Uunk, by 
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that alone, one might, without difficulty, determine all 
the cases and douhts in social morality. These, and 
such as these, are tlie truths we should endeavour to 
find out, and store our minds with. Which leads me 
to another thing in the conduct of the understanding 
that is no less necessary, namely — 

Sbction XLIV. — Bottoming. 
To accustom ourselves in any question proposed to 
examine, and find out upon what it bottoms. Most of 
the difficulties that come in our way, when well consi- 
dered and traced, lead us to some proposition, which 
known to be true, clears the doubt, and gives an easy 
solution of the question, whilst topical and superficial 
arguments, of which there is store to be found on both 
sides, fiUing the head with variety of thoughts, and the 
moutii with copious discourse, serve only to amuse the 
understanding, and entertain company without coming 
to the bottom of the question, the only place of rest 
and stability for an inquisitive mind, whose tendency 
is only to truth and knowledge. 

For example, if it be demanded, whether the Grand 
Seignior can lawfully take what he will from any of 
his people ?— this question cannot be resolved without 
coming to a certainty, whether all men are naturally 
equal ; for upon that it turns ; and that truth, well 
settled in the understanding, and carried in the mind 
through the various debates concerning the various 
rights of men in society, will go a great way in putting 
an end to them, and showing on which side the truth 
is. 

Section XLV. — Transfebring of Thoughts. 
There is scarce any thing more for the improvement 
of knowledge, for the ease of life, and the dispatch of 
business, than for a man to be able to dispose of his 
own thoughts ; and there is scarce any thing harder in 
the whole conduct of the understanding than to get a 
full mastery over it. The mind, in a wakine man, has 
always some object that it applies itself to ; which, when 
we are lazy or unconcerned, we can easily change, and 
at pleasure transfer our thoughts to another, and from 
thence to a third, which has no relation to either of the 
former. Hence men forwardly conclude, and frequently 
say, nothing is so free as thought, and it were well it 
were so ; but the contrary will be found true in several 
instances; and there are many cases wherein there 
is nothing more restive and ungovernable than our 
thoughts; they will not be directed what objects to 
pursue, nor be tal<en off from those they have once 
fixed on, but run away with a man in pursuit of those 
ideas they have in view, let him do what he can. 

I will not here mention again what I have above taken 
notice of, how hard it is to get the mind narrowed by a 
custom of thirty or forty years' standing to a scanty col- 
lection of obvious and common ideas, to enlarge itself 
to a more copious stock, and grow into an acquaintance 
with those that would afford more abundant matter of 
useful contemplation ; it is not of this I am here speak- 
ing. The inconveniency I would here represent and find 
a remedy for, is the difficulty there is sometimes to 
transfer our minds from one subject to another, in cases 
where the ideas are equally familiar to us. 

Matters that are recommended to our thoughts by 
any of our passions, take possession of our minds with 
a kind of authority, and will not be kept out or dislodged ; 
but as if the passion that rules were, for the time, the 
sheriff of the place, and came with all the posse, the 
understanding is seized and taken with the object it 
introduces, as if it had a legal right to be alone consi- 
dered there. There is scarce any body, I think, of so 
calm a temper, who hath not sometime found this 
tyranny on his understanding, and suffered under the 
inconvenience of it. Who is there almost whose mind, 
at some time or other, love or anger, fear or grief, has 
not so fastened to some clog, that it could not turn itself 
to any other object 1 I cfdl it a clog, for it hangs upon 
the mind so as to hinder its vigour and activity in the 

Eursuit of other contemplations, and advances itself 
ttle or not at all in the knowledge of the thing which 



it so closely hugs and constantly pores on. Men thus 
possessed, are sometimes as if they were so in the worst 
sense, and lay under the power of an enchantment. They 
see not what passes before our eyes, hear not the au* 
dible discourse of the company; and when, by any strong 
application to them, they are roused a little, they are like 
men brought to themselves from some remote region ; 
whereas, in truth, they come no farther than their secret 
cabinet within, where they have been wholly taken up 
with the puppet, which is for that time appointed for 
their entertainment. The shame that such dumps cause 
to well-bred peoplej when it carrira them away from 
the company, where they should bear a part in the con- 
versation, is a sufficient argument, that it is a fault in 
the conduct of our understanding not to have that 
power over it as to make use of it to those purposes, 
and on those occasions, wherein we have need of its 
assistance. The mind should be always free, and ready 
to turn itself to the variety of objects that occur, and 
allow them as much consideration as shall for that time 
be thought fit. To be engrossed so by one object, as 
not to be prevailed on to leave it for another that we 
judge fitter for our contemplation, is to make it of no 
use to us. Did this state of mind remain always so, 
every one would, without scruple, give it the name of 
perfect madness ; and while it does last, at whatever 
mtervals it returns, such a rotation of thoughts about 
the same object no more carries us forward towards 
the attainment of knowledge, than getting upon a mill- 
horse, whilst he jogs on iu his circular track, would 
carry a man a journey. 

I grant something must be allowed to legitimate pas- 
sions, and to natural inclinations. Every man, besides 
occasional affections, has beloved studies, and ihose the 
mind will more closely stick to ; but yet it is best that 
it should be always at liberty, and under the free dis- 
posal of the man, to act how and upon what he directs. 
This we should endeavour to obtain, unless we would 
be content with such a fiaw in our understandings that 
sometimes we should be as it were without it ; for it is 
very little better than so in cases where we cannot make 
use of it to those purposes we would, and which stand 
in present need of it. 

But before fit remedies can be thought on for this 
disease, we must know the several causes of it, and 
thereby regulate the cure, if we will hope to labour with 
success. 

One we have already instanced in, whereof all men 
that reflect have so general a knowledge, and so often 
an experience in themselves, that nobody doubts of it. 
A prevailing passion so pins down our thoughts to the 
object and concern of it, that a man passionately in 
love cannot bring himself to think of his ordinary affairs ; 
nor a kind mother drooping under the loss of a child, 
is not able to bear a part as she was wont in the dis* 
course of the company or conversation of her friends. 

But though passion be the most obvious and general, 
yet it is not the only cause that binds up the understand- 
ing, and confines it for the time to one object, from which 
it will not be taken off. 

Besides this, we may often find that the understand- 
ing, when it has a while employed itself upon a subject 
which either chance, or some slight accident, offered to 
it without the interest or recommendation of any pas- 
sion, works itself into a warmth, and, by degrees, gets 
into a career, wherein, like a bowl down a hill, it in- 
creases its motion by going, and will not be stopped or 
diverted ; though, when the heat is over, it sees all this 
earnest application was about a trifle not worth a 
thought, and all the pains employed about it, lost labour. 

There is a third sort, if I mistake not, yet lower than 
this ; it is a sort of childishness, if I may so say, of the 
understanding, wherein during the fit, it plays vrith, and 
dandles some insignificant puppet to no end, nor with 
any design at all, and yet cannot easily be got off from 
it. Thus, some trivial sentence or a scrap of poetry will 
sometimes get into men's Jheads, and make such a chim- 
ing there, that there is no stilling of it ; no peace to be 
obtained, nor attention to anything else, but this imper- 
tinent guest will take up the mind, and possess the 
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tlioughts, in spite of all endeavours to get rid of it. 
Whether every one hath experimented in themselves 
this troublesome intrusion of some frisking ideas which 
thus importune the understanding, and hinder it from 
being better employed, I know not; but persons of 
very good parts, and those more than one, I have heard 
speak and complain of it themselves. The reason I 
have to make this doubt, is from what I have known 
in a case something of kin to this, though much odder, 
and that is of a sort of visions that some people have, 
lying quiet but perfectly awake in the dark, or with 
their eyes shut. It is a great variety of faces, most 
commonly very odd ones, that appear to them in train 
one after another ; so that, having had just the sight of 
one, it immediately passes away to give place to another, 
that the same instant succeeds, and has as quick an 
exit as its leader, and so they march on in a constant 
succession ; nor can any one of them, by any endeavour, 
be stopped or retained beyond the instant of its appear- 
ance, but is thrust out by its follower, which will have 
its turn. Concerning this fantastical phenomenon, I 
have talked with several people, whereof some have 
been perfectly acquainted with it, and others have been 
so wholly strangers to it, that they could hardly be 
brought to conceive or believe it. J knew a lady of 
exceflent parts, who had got past thirty without having 
ever had the least notice of anv such thing ; she was 
so great a stranger to it, that when she heurd me and 
another talking of it, could scarce forbear thinking we 
bantered her ; but sometime after, drinking a large dose 
of diluto tea (as she was ordered by a physician), going 
to bed, she told us at next meeting, that she had now 
experimented what our discourse had much ado to 
pcrsimde her of. She had seen a great variety of faces 
m a long train, succeeding one another, as we had de- 
scribed ; they were all strangers and intruders, such as 
she had no acquaintance with before, nor sought after 
then, and as they came of themselves, they went too ; 
none of them staid a moment, nor could be detained by 
all the endeavours she could use, but went on in their 
solemn procession, just appeared, and then vanished. 
This odd phenomenon seems to have a mechanical 
cause, and to depend upon the matter and motion of 
the blood or animal spirits. 

When the fancy is bound by passion, I know no way 
to set the mind free, and at liberty to prosecute what 
thoughts the man would make choice of, but to allay 
the present passion, or counterbalance it with another, 
which is an art to be got by study, and acquaintance 
with the passions. 

Those who find themselves apt to be carried away 



with the spontaneous current of their own thoughts, not 
excited bv any passion or interest, must be very wary 
and careful in all the instances of it to stop it, and never 
humour their minds in being thus triflingly busy. Men 
know the value of their corporeal liberty, and therefore 
suffer not willingly fetters and chains to be put upon 
them. To have the mind captivated is, for the time, 
certainly the greater evil of the t .no, and deserves our 
utmost care and endeavours to preserve the freedom of 
our better part. And in this case our pains will not 
be lost ; striving and struggling will prevail, if we con- 
stantly, in all such occasions, make use of it. We must 
never indulge these trivial attentions of thought ; as soon 
as we find the mind makes itself a business of nothing, 
we should inunediately disturb and check it, introduce 
new and more serious considerations, and not leave 
until we have beaten it off from the pursuit it was upon. 
This, at first, if we have let the contrary practice ^w 
to a habit, will perhaps be difficult ; but constant en- 
deavours will by degrees prevail, and at last nuke it 
easy. And when a man is pretty well advanced^ and can 
command his mind off at pleasure from incidental and 
undesigned pursuits, it may not be amiss for him to go 
on farther, and make attempts upon meditations of 
greater moment, that at the last he may have full power 
over his own mind, and be so fully master of his own 
thoughts as to be able to transfer them from one sub- 
ject to another, with the same ease that he can lay by 
any thing he has in his hand, and take something elM 
that he has a mind to in the room of it. This liberty 
of mind is of great use both in business and study, and 
he that has got it will have no small advantage of ease 
and dispatch in all that is the chosen and useful em- 
ployment of his understanding. 

The third and last way which I mentioned the mind 
to be sometimes taken up with, I mean the chiming of 
some particular words or sentence in the memory, and, 
as it were, making a noise in the head, and the like, 
seldom happens but when the mind is lazy, or very 
loosely and negligently employed. It were better, indeed, 
be without such impertinent and useless repetitions. 
Any obvious idea, when it is roving causelessly at a 
venture, being of more use and apter to suggest some- 
thing worth consideration, than tiie insign&cant buzz 
of purely empty sounds. But since the rousing of the 
mind, and setting the understanding on work with some 
degrees of vigour, does for the most part presently set 
it free from these idle companions, it may not be amiss, 
whenever we find ourselves troubled with them, to 
make use of so profitable a remedy that is always at 
hand. 
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A SOUND mind in a sound body, is a short but full de- 
scription of a happy state in this world. He that has 
these two, has little more to wish for ; and he that 
wants either of them, will be but little the better for 
anything else. Men's happiness or misery is most part 
of their own making. He whose mind directs not 
wisely, will never take the right way, and he whose 
body is crazy and feeble, will never be able to advance 
in it. I confess, there are some men's constitutions of 
body and mind so vigorous and well framed by nature, 
that they need not much assistance from others, but by 
the strength of their natural genius, they are from 
their cradles carried towards what is excellent ; and 
by the privilege of their happy constitutions, are able 
to do wonders. But examples of this kind are but few, 
and I think I may say, that of all the men we meet 
with, nine parts of ten are what they are, good or evil, 
useful or not, by their education. It is that which 
makes the great difference in mankind. The little or 
almost insensible impressions on our tender infancies, 
have very important and lasting consequences. And 



there it is, as in the fountains of some rivers, where a 
gentle application of the hand turns the flexible waters 
mto channels, that make them take quite contrary 
courses ; and by this little direction, given them at first 
in the source, they receive different tendencies, and 
arrive at last at very remote and distant places. 

Those that intend ever to govern their children, 
should begin it whilst they are very little, and look that 
they perfectly comply with the will of their parents. 
Would you have your son obedient to you when past a 
child, be sure then to establish the authority of a father, 
as soon as he is capable of submission, and can under- 
stand in whose power he is. If you would have him 
stand in awe of you, imprint it in his infancy ; and as 
he approaches more to a man, admit him nearer to your 
familiarity ; so shall you have him your obedient sub- 
ject (as is fit^ whilst he is a child, and your affectionate 
friend when ne is a man. For methinks they mightily 
misplace the treatment due to Uieir children, who are- 
indulgent and familiar when they are little, but severe 
to them, and keep them at a distance, when they are 
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grown up. For liberty and indulgence can do no good 
to children ; their want of judgment makes them stand 
in need of restraint and disciphne ; and on the contrary, 
imperiousness and severity is but an ill way of treat- 
ing men who have reason of their own to guide them, 
u^ess you have a mind to make your children, when 
grown up, weary of you, and secretly to say within 
themselves, ** When will you die, father P 

The child's natural genius and constitution must be 
considered in a right education. We must not hope 
(wholly to change uieir original tempers, nor make the 
gay pensive and grave, nor the melancholy sportive, 
without spoiling them. God has stamped certain cha- 
racters upon men's minds, which, like their shapes, may 
perhaps be a little mended, but can hardly be totally 
altered and transformed into the contraiy. He, there- 
fore, that is about children, should well study their 
natures and aptitudes, and see by often trials, what 
turn thej^ easily take, and what becomes them, observe 
what their native stock is, how it may be improved, and 
what it is fit for. He should consider what they want, 
whether they be capable of having it wrought into them 
by industry, and incorporated there by practice, and 
whether it be worth while to endeavour it. For in many 
cases all tliat we can do, or should aim at, is to make the 
best of what nature has given, to prevent the vices and 
faults to which such a constitution is most inclined, and 
give it all the advantages it is capable of. Every one's 
natural genius should be carried as far as it could ; but 
to attempt the putting another upon him, will be but 
kbour in vain ; and what is so plastered on, will at best 
fit but untowardlv, and have always hanging to it the 
ungracefulness of constraint and affectation. 

Of all the ways whereby children are to be instructed, 
and their manners formed, the plainest, easiest, and 
most efficacious, is to set befoi-e their eyes the ex- 
amples of those things you would have uiem do, or 
avoid, which, when they are pointed out to them, in the 
practice of persons witnin their knowledge, with some 
reflections on their beauty and unbecomingness, are of 
more force to draw or deter their imitation, than any 
discourses which can be made to them. Virtues and 
vices can by no words be so plainly set before their 
understandings, as the actions of other men will show 
them, when you direct their observation, and bid them 
view this or that good or bad quality in their practice. 
And the beauty or uncomeliness of many things, in 
good and ill breeding, will be better learnt, and make 
de^[>er impressions on them, in the examples of others, 
than from any rules or instructions can be given about 
them. This is a method to be used, not only whilst tliey 
are young, but to be continued even as long as they shall 
be under another's tuition or conduct; nay, I know 
not whether it be not the best way to be used by a 
father, as long as he should think fit, on any occasion, 
to reform anything he wishes mended in his son ; no- 
thing sinking so gently, and so deep, into men's minds, 
as example. And what ill they either overlook or 
indulge in themselves, they cannot but dislike, and be 
ashamed of, when it is set before them in another. 

The great work of a governor is to fashion the car^ 
riage, and form the mind ; to settle in his pupil good 
habits, and tiie principles of virtue and wisdom, to give 
him by little and little a view of mankind, and work 
him into a love and imitation of what is excellent and 
praiseworthy; and in the prosecution of it, to give 
him vigour, activity, and industry. The studies which 
he sets him upon, are but as it were the exercises of 
his faculties and employment of his time, to keep him 
from sauntering and idleness, to teach him application, 
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and accustom him to take pains, and to give him soma 
little taste of what his own industry must perfect. 

Latin I look upon as absolutely necessary to a gentle* 
man ; and indeed custom, which prevails over every 
thing, has made it so much a part of education, that 
even those children are whipped to it, and made spend 
many hours of their precious time uneasily in Latin, 
who, after they are once gone from school, are never to 
have more to do with it as long as they live. Can there 
be anything more ridiculous, than that a father should 
waste his own money, and his son's time, in setting him 
to leam the Roman language, when at the same time 
he designs him for a trade, wherein he having no use 
for Latin, fails not to forget that little which he brought 
from school, and which it is ten to one he abhors for 
the ill usage it procured him t 

The great skill of a teacher is to get and ke^ the 
attention of his scholar ; whilst he has that, he is sure 
to advance as fast as the learner's abilities will carry 
him ; and without that, all his bustle and pudder will 
be to little or no purpose. To attain this, he should 
make the child comprehend (as much as may be) the 
usefulness of what he teaches him, and let him see, bv 
what he has learnt, that he can do something, which 
he could not before ; something which gives him some 
power and real advantage above others who are igno- 
rant of it. To this he should add sweetness in all his 
instructions, and, by a certain tenderness in his whole 
carriage, make the child sensible that he loves him, 
and designs nothing but his good, the only way to 
beget love in the child, which will make hirn^ hearken 
to his lessons, and relish what he teaches him. ^ No- 
thing but obstinacy should meet with any imperious- 
ness, or rough usage. All other faults should be 
corrected with a gentle hand ; and kind engaging words 
will work better and more effectually upon a willing 
mind, and even prevent a good deal of that perverse- 
ness which rough and imperious usage often produces 
in well-disposed and generous minds. It is true, obsti- 
nacy and wilful neglects must be mastered, even though 
it cost blows to do it. But I am apt to think perverse- 
ness in the pupils is often the effect of frowardness in 
the tutor ; and that most children would seldom have 
deserved blows, if needless and misapplied roughbess 
had not taught them ill nature, and given them an 
aversion for their teacher, and all that comes from 
him. 

To write and speak correctly, gives a grace, and 
gains a favourable attention to what one has to say. 
And since it is English that an English gentleman will 
have constant use of, that is the language he should 
chiefly cultivate, and wherein most care should be 
taken to polish and perfect his style. To speak or write 
better Latin than English, may make a man be talked 
of, but he will find it more to his purpose to express 
himself well in his own tongue, that he uses every mo- 
ment, than to have the vain commendation of others for 
a very insignificant quality. This I find universally 
neglected, nor no care taken any where to improve 
young men in their own language, that they may tho- 
roughly understand and be masters of it. If any one 
among us have a facility or purity more than ordinary 
in his mother tongue, it is owing to chance, or his . 
genius, t>r anytliing, rather than to his education, or 
any care of his teacher. To mind what English his 
pupil speaks or writes, is below the dignity of one bred 
up amongst Greek and Latin, though he have but little 
of them himself. These are the learned languages, fit 
only for learned men to meddle with and teach ; Eng- 
lish is the bnguage of the illiterate vulgar. 
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